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Origin or trr<: Institute and ,Summary of ms Intrrnaiiomi, Treaty 

The International Institute ot Agriculture was established tinder the 
International Treaty of 5 June Kjo5, which was ratified by forty govern¬ 
ments. Nineteen other governments havo-duct* adhered to the Institute 

It is a Government institution in which each country i*- rc-presented 
by delegates. The Institute is composed of a General Assembly mid a 
Permanent Committee. 

The Institute, always confining if attention to tie internal tonal 
aspect, ol the various questions concerned, shall: 

(а) collect, stud) and publish as piumptly as possible, statistical, 
technical, or economic information concerning tanning, vegetable and ani¬ 
mal products, trade in agiicultni.il ptoduce, and the prices prevailing in 
the various maikets; 

(б) conttmniieafe the above information us soon a* poarible to those 
interested; 

(c) indicale the wage? paid for faun work; 

(rf) record new disease-- of plants which may appear in any part of 
the world, showing the regions infected, the progiess of the diseases and 
it possible, any elective temedios : 

(e) study questions concerning agricultural 00 operation, insmance 
and credit from every point of view; collect and ])ublish information 
which might prove of value in the various countries lor the organization 
of agricultural co-operation, insmance* and credit; 

(/) submit for the approval of the various: governments, it necessary, 
measures tor the protection of the common interests of farmers and for the 
mprovement of their condition, utilizing for this purpose all available 
sources of information, such as resolutions passed by international or other 
agricultural congresses and societies, ot by scientific and learned bodies, etc, 
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Co-operation and Association 

GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION 
DURING AND SINCE THE WAR'* 

official sources: 

Reports of the Development Commissioners for the Period from 12th May, 1910, to the 
31st March, 1911, and for the Years ended 31st March 1912 to 1921. London, 1911 to 

I92t. 

Reports of the Board of Acriculture for Scotland foi the Years ended 31st December 
1914 to 1920. Edinburgh, 1915 to 1921. 

Annual General Reports of the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruc¬ 
tion for Ireland, 1913-11- to 1919-20. Dublin, 1915 to 1921. 

Reports of the Congested Districts Board for Ireland for the Years ended 3i«t March 
19x4 to 1920. Dublin, 1915^0 1921. 

Journal of the Board tnow Ministry) of Agriculture, Vols. XXI to XLXVI31, London, 3914 
to 1922, 

Journal of the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction foi Ireland, Vols XIV to 
XXI. Dublin, 1913 to 1921. 

Scottish Journal of Agriculture, Vols. I to IV. Edinburgh, 1918 to 1921. 

Information supplied directly to the International Institute of Agriculture by the Minis!ty 
of Agriculture and the Board of Agriculture for Scotland. 

UNOFFICIAL SOURCES. 

Reports of the Agricultural Organization Socifty for the Yctirs ended March 31st, 
1914 to 1921. London, 1914 to 1921. 

Reports of the Scottish Agricultural Organisation Society for the Years 1914 to 
1920. Edinburgh, 1915 to 1921. 

Reports of the Irish Agricultural Organization Society for the Year ending 30th 
June, 1914 ; for the Period from i&t July, 1914, to the 31st March, 1915, and for the 
Years ending 31st March 19x6 to 1920. Dublin, 1915 to 1931. 

Information supplied directly to the International Institute of Agriculture by the Agri¬ 
cultural Organization Society and the Irish Agricultural Organization Sodety. 

For some yearn previous to the War it had been pa^t of the settled 
policy of the British Government to give encouragement to agricultural 
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co-operation. This policy found expression in the sections introduced 
into various Acts of Parliament, such as the Small Holdings and Allot¬ 
ments Acts of 1907 and 1908, the Development and Road Improvement 
Funds Act, 1911, and the Small Landholders (Scotland) Act, 1911, author¬ 
izing grants to be made for its encouragement out of State funds. The 
War brought about no very striking development of this policy though 
some large special grants were given either during the War or immediately 
after the cessation of hostilities. It did, however, result in a more general 
recognition by the Government of the importance of agricultural co-opei- 
ation, as was evidenced by the speeches of Ministers and by the recom¬ 
mendations of various committees of inquiry. Moreover, for the solution 
of certain problems connected with the food supply, co-operative methods 
were adopted on the initiative of the Government itself. 

We propose here to give a statement of the financial encouragement 
given by the State to the promotion of agricultural co-operation, an ac¬ 
count of the special applications of co-operative methods to war-time pro¬ 
blems and, lastly, an account of the State encouragement given to certain 
forms of agricultural co-operation which, though not originally a war 
measure, was continued during the War. 

§ 1. Grants and advances from state funds. 

Even prior to the War encouragement was given to agricultural 
co-operation in Great Britain and Ireland in the form of grants from State 
funds to the various propagandist bodies engaged in its promotion. Durqjg 
the War these grants were in most cases continued and in some instances 
increased, but it is not possible to indicate precisely to what extent the 
grants given during the War are to be regarded as a war measure. We 
can only give a statement of the grants which were being made at the time 
of the outbreak of War and of those which were made during the War 
and in the years immediately following the cessation of hostilities. Prom 
this statement a general impression will be obtained of the relation between 
war conditions and the amount of the grants. We will deal separately 
with each of the propagandist bodies, but will indicate in connection 
with each any grants or advances which may have been made to organiza¬ 
tions affiliated to it. 

The Agricultural Organization Society . — Since 1909 the Agricultural 
Organization Society has received a grant from the Board (now the Minis¬ 
try) of Agriculture out of the Small Holdings Account, a fund created 
by the Small Holdings and Allotments Act, 1907 (1) and maintained 
chiefly by annu a l grants from Parliament. The main purpose of this fund 
was to enable the Board of Agriculture to repay to comity councils the 
whole or any part of the expenses incurred in proceedings relating to the 

(1) The provisions of this Act were embodied in the Small Holdings and Allotments 
Act, 1908, which consolidated the Jaws relating to small holdings and allotments in ‘England 
and Wales. 
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acquisition of land for small holdings, but the Act of 1907 also empower¬ 
ed the Board of Agriculture to make grants out of the Small Holdings 
Account to societies formed for the promotion of co-operation in connec¬ 
tion with the cultivation of small holdings and allotments, and it is in 
the exercize of this power that grants have been made to*the Agricultural 
Organization Society. 

The first grant, which dated from 1 April 1909, was to be £1,200 per 
annum provided that the income of the society from subscriptions and don¬ 
ations in each year was not less than £1,200. By whatever sum the in¬ 
come exceeded £1,200, the grant was to be increased by a corresponding 
amount subject to not exceeding the maximum Unfit of £1,600. The grant 
in any year was to be calculated upon the income of the society from sub¬ 
scriptions and donations in the previous year. 

The maximum was subsequently raised to £2,000 and it remained at 
this figure until 1918-19, when a special grant of £10,000 (which was de¬ 
finitely regarded as a war emergency grant) was given for work in the 
promotion of co-operation amongst allotment holders. At the same time 
the grant previously given was reduced to £1,000. 

In the following year the special allotments grant was reduced to 
£5,000, but the general grant for work in connection with small holdings 
and allotments was raised to the fixed sum of £4,000, at which figure it 
has since re m a in ed. The special allotments grant was, however, discon¬ 
tinued in 1920-21. 

Since 1911-12 the Agricultural Organization Society has received sub¬ 
stantial grants out of the Development Fund. This fund was created by 
the Development and Road Improvement Funds Act, 1909, and consists 
principaUy of money specially voted by Parliament. To assist the Treas¬ 
ury in its administration of the Development Fund the Act provided that 
eight commissioners should be api>ointed, to be known as the Development 
Commissioners. On the recommendation of these Commissioners the 
Treasury may make grants out of the Fund for any purpose calculated to 
promote the economic development of the United Kingdom, and amongst 
the purposes specifically mentioned by the Act is that of aiding and 
developing agriculture by the organization of co-operation. 

At the time the War broke out the Development Commissioners 
were making annual grants to the Society to cover the excess of its expen¬ 
diture over its income from other sources, up to a maximum of £8,000. 
This continued until 1917-18, when the maximum was raised to £16,000. 
In 1918-19, the Development Commissioners gave to the Society a block grant 
of £6,000, together with £1 for every £1 raised as voluntary contributions 
and £4 for every £1 received as affiliation fees from the affiliated co-operative 
societies. In 1919-20 and 1920-21 the Society received from the Develop¬ 
ment Fund a block grant of £16,000, together with a sum equal to four 
times the voluntary income (subscriptions and affiliation fees) of the Soci¬ 
ety during the previous year. This method of calculating the grant was 
adopted with a view to increasing the voluntary income^of the Society 
and gradually withdrawing the giant. For the year 1921-22, the grant 
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promised was a sum equal to twice the voluntary income, while for 1922- 
23 it will only be a sum equal to the voluntary income, and it will then 
cease altogether. The increased grants given since 1917-18 may be re¬ 
garded as a special measure taken in view of the conditions obtaining 
during the War and immediately after the cessation of hostilities, and the 
gradual withdrawal of the grant as a measure of economy rendered possible 
by the return to normal conditions. 

During the years 1917-18 to 1920-21, the Agricultural Organization 
Society received a special grant from the Board of Agriculture in repayment 
of expenses incurred in the work of organizing co-operative milk depots, 
which was tmderlaken by the Society at the Board’s request. This 
grant amounted to £708 in 1917-18; £974 in 1918-19; £600 in 1919-20 
and £177 in 1920-21. 

In 1919-20 the Society received from the Treasury a loan on mortgage 
of £15,000 free of interest and repayable on 31 March 1922, to cover the 
expense of acquiring and adapting new premises for its central organization. 

In Table I are shown the precise amounts of the various grants re¬ 
ceived by the Agricultural Organization Society in each year since 1913-14. 

Table I. — Grunts Received by the Ag> i cultural Organization Society 

since 1913-14. 


Grant from Small 

Special 

Special 

Giant from the 

Holdings Account 

allotments grant 

dairy grant 

| Development Bund 


19 X 3-14 ' 

2,000 

— 

— 

1 7 , 5 oo 

I 9 l 4 -r 5 

2,000 

— 

— 

8,000 

1915 -i 6 

1,988 

— 

— 

! 7,988 

1916-17 

1,861 

1 

— 

1 6,861 

19x7-18 

2,000 

— 

70S 

1 15-350 

1918-19 

1,000 

10,000 1 

974 

| i6 > 75 * 

1919-20 

4,000 

5,000 

600 

36,000 

X920-21 

4,000 

— 

177 

1 28,000 

X92I-22 

4,000 

— 1 

— 

1 11,586 


Scottish Agricultural Organisation Society . — At the time of the out¬ 
break of War the Scottish Agricultural Organisation Society was receiving 
a grant from the Development Bund equal to 50 per cent, of its general 
expenditure on the organization of co-operative methods in rural districts 
in Scotland, with a maximum of £1,000. The grant continued to be given 
on this basis until 1919, when the Development Commissioners agreed 
to give a grant in aid of the Society’s general expenditure, up to a max¬ 
imum of £2,000. In 1920 the maximum was increased to £2,500. 

Early in 1914 the Society applied for a grant from the Development 
Bund in aid of the salary mid expenses of a Gaelic-speaking organizer 
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whom it was proposed to appoint to work solely in the Hebrides. The 
Development Commissioners recommended the payment by a grant from 
the Fund of one-half of the salary and expenses of such an organizer 
in the year 1914-15, with a maximum of £150. The Society' also applied 
to the Board of Agriculture for a grant in aid and the Board, in view of 
the duty imposed upon it by the Small Landholders (Scotland) Act, 1911, 
of promoting and developing agricultural organization and co-operation, 
agreed to make a grant equivalent to the amount contributed from the 
Development Fund. 

The organizer appointed was, however, called up in August 1914 with 
his Territorial Regiment and was subsequently killed in action. The 
grant was thereafter allowed to lapse, but in 1918 both the Board of Agri¬ 
culture and the Development Commissioners agreed to a renewal of their 
grants on the same conditions originally imposed. The special grant from 
the Development Fund was continued in 1919, but in 1920 it was merged 
in the general grant. The grant from the Board of Agriculture still con¬ 
tinues to be given. 

Table II shows the grants received by the Scottish Agricultural 
Organisation Society in each year since 1914. It will be noted that the 
grant calculated upon the expenditure of one year is received in the fol¬ 
lowing year. 


Table II. — Grants Received 
by the Scottish Agricultural Organization Society since 1914 



From the Development Fund i 

From, the Board of Agri- 




cultuic for Scotland in aid 

Year 

1 in aid of the general work * 

in aid o£ the salary and 

oi tli -*\b.ry and expenses 


of the Society 1 

1 1 

expenses of a special 

of a special oiganizer for 


organizer for the Hebrides 

the Hebrides 


i * i 

£ 1 

i £ 

1914 

i 820 

— 

— 

1915 

• 827 

45 

45 

1916 

, 648 

— 

— 

1917 

467 

— 

— 

1918 

1 755 

— 1 

1 — 

1919 

1 698 

1 150 | 

1 150 

1920 

2,000 

I 150 

1 150 

1921 

2,252 

1 — 

, I 5° 


Lx 1914, a loan of £1,500 free of interest, for a period not exceeding 
five years, but repayable in whole or in part after three months' notice 
had been given on either side, was made by the Board of Agriculture to 
the Scottish Farm and Poultry Produce Federation, Ltd., which is affili¬ 
ated to the Scottish Agricultural Organization Society. The Federation, 
which then comprised 53 co-operative societies organized for the purpose 
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of obtaining by mutual effort better prices for eggs and other farm produce, 
was greatly hampered by lack of capital, which precluded it from paying 
cash for the eggs and other produce received from the co-operative socie¬ 
ties and also hindered the carrying out of its scheme for supplying the soci¬ 
eties with farm requisites. A loan of £1,000 was also granted to the 
Federation to enable it to supply agricultural seeds to co-operative agri¬ 
cultural societies on more favourable terms than could be obtained by the 
societies individually. 

From reports made to the Board of Agriculture for Scotland early 
in 1915 it appeared that the potato and oat crop in Lewis and Harris in 
the previous season had been poor and that consequently the crofters 
would require to purchase a larger quantity of seed than usual from mer¬ 
chants on the mainland. It was estimated that the cost of the seeds 
required would be £1,000 and of this amount half was contributed in equal 
proportions by the Scottish Advisory Committee of the Prince of Wales’s 
National Relief Fund and the Board of Agriculture for Scotland, the other 
half being paid by the crofters. The work of purchasing the seeds and 
arranging for their re-sale and distribution in Lewis and Harris was carried 
out by the Scottish Agricultural Organisation Society. 

In the exercize of the powers conferred upon them by Section 16 of 
the Land Settlement (Scotland) Act 1919, the Board of Agriculture for 
Scotland granted in 1920 to the Nether Lorn Agricultural Co-operative 
Society (affiliated to the Scottish Agricultural Organisation Society) a 
loan not exceeding £500, being half the estimated cost of the erection and 
equipment of a cheese factory at Clachen Seil, Argyllshire. The loan 
was given at 6 per cent, interest, repayable in ten years, no repayment of 
capital or interest to be made during the first two years. The Board also 
made provision for assisting in this manner one or two other schemes in 
Argyllshire. 

Under the same section the Board algo granted to the Port William 
Dairy Farmers’ Association (also affiliated to the Scottish Agricultural 
Organisation Society) a loan of £3,500 to enable them to complete the erec¬ 
tion of a milk depot at Port William, the total cost of which will be £16,000. 
The rate of interest on this loan will be 6 per cent, and the period of repay¬ 
ment five years. 

The Scottish Smallholders ’ Organisation . — This society was formed 
in 1913 with the special object of promoting the interests of small holders 
in Scotland by various methods, including the organization of co-operative 
credit and of facilities for the disposal of their produce. In the first year 
of its existence the funds of the Organisation were derived entirely from 
voluntary subscriptions and from guarantees given by prominent supporters, 
but in 1914 the Board of Agriculture for Scotland agreed to give a grant, 
not exceeding £600 in all, of an amount equivalent to one half of the total 
expenditure, as approved by the Board, of the Organisation during the 
period from its inauguration to 28 February 1915. The full amount, 
£600, was actually paid. 

In 1915 the Board of Agriculture for Scotland undertook to give the 
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Organisation a grant equal to one half the administrative expenditure 
of the Organisation for the year. The grant was continued on this basis 
until 1917, when the Board of Agriculture agreed to give in addition a 
special grant in aid of the Land Bank Inspector’s salary. In 1918 another 
special grant, amounting to £250, was given for the payment of local 
sub-organizers. For 1919 the same grants were continued, with the addition 
of a further special grant of £200 towards the payment of an accountant 
and auditor. 

In 1920 the Organisation applied to the Board of Agriculture for an 
increased grant. As the Scottish Agricultural Organisation Society had 
made a similar application to the Development Commissioners, the Board 
suggested to the two associations that they should agree to delimit exclus¬ 
ive spheres of influence, in order to avoid overlapping. The proposals 
were not accepted by either association, and as the greater part of the year 
had now passed, the Board advanced a sum of £800 (being half of the 
grant paid in 1919) to the Scottish Smallholders’ Organisation to enable 
it to carry on its work until the total grants to be made were settled. 
A further sum of £450 was afterwards granted to the Smallholders^Oxgan- 
isation in respect of 1920, making a total grant for that year of £1,250. 
For 1921 the grant was, however, reduced to £600. 

Table III shows the grants received by the Scottish Smallholders’ 
Organisation in each year since 1914. 


. Table III. — Grants Received by the Scottish Smallholders ’ Organisation 
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In 1914 the Board of Agriculture agreed to make a loan not exceeding 
£500 to the Scottish Central Markets, Ltd., to enable it to supply agricul¬ 
tural seeds to co-operative societies. The Central Markets, Ltd., is con¬ 
nected with the Smallholders’ Organisation and undertakes the double 
duty of finding a profitable market fox the produce of smallholders and 
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of the collective purchase of farm requisites on behalf of local societies. For 
various reasons, of the loan agreed to only £88 was required by the Cen¬ 
tral Markets. In 1915, however, a loan of £500 was made by the Board of 
Agriculture to the Central Markets for the purchase of manures as well 
. as of seeds on a cash basis. A loan of the same amount was made in 1917, 
and in 1919 the Board of Agriculture made a loan of £2,000, free of interest 
for one year, to the Central Markets for the purchase of seeds, manures 
and feeding stuffs. A special short-term loan of £2,000, repayable in six 
months, was also made to the Central Markets in 1919 to meet the cost 
of seed oats and potatoes for distribution in Lewis. In addition to the 
loan, a grant of £381 was made towards the cost of freight, being half the 
sum expended by the Central Markets under that head. In 1920 a*special 
short-term loan of £1,500 was made to the Central Markets to meet the 
cost of the provision of seed oats and potatoes in the Outer Hebrides. 

The Irish Agricultural Organization Society. — In former years this 
Society received grants from the Department of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction for Ireland in aid of its work, but these grants were discontinued 
in 1908. For some years prior to 1908 the Society had received small 
grants from the Congested Districts Board for the organization of agricul¬ 
tural credit societies and home industries societies in the Congested Districts. 
In 1908 the amount of the grant was fixed at £350 per annum, and this 
grant continued to be made to the Society until 1916, when it was with¬ 
drawn as a measure of economy. 

Since 1913 the Irish Agricultural Organization Society has received 
grants from the Development Fund. An interim grant of £3,500 was 
given in respect of the period up to 31 March 19x3, and for the year 1913- 
14 it was agreed to give a grant equal to the Society's own income in 
• that year from affiliation fees and subscriptions, with a maximum of 
^4 }0 .°P* ^ or I 9 I 4" I 5 the grant was calculated on the same basis, but an 
additional grant of £1,000 was given. All grants subsequent to this were 
proportionate to the contributions received from the affiliated societies 
and the ratio decreased from year to year, it being the policy of the 
Insh Agricultural Organization Society to induce its affiliated societies 
to rely more upon their own resources and less upon State-aid for the 
upkeep of their central union. For 1915-16 a grant was given equal to 
£2 5 s. for each £1 contributed by the affiliated societies in the same year. 
For 1916-17 the grant was equal to £2 for each £1 contributed by the 
societies in the previous year. For the years 1917-18 to 1919-20 it was 
equal to £1 55 for each £1 contributed by the societies in the previous 
year.. For 1920-21 the grant was equal to the amount contribued by the 
societies in 1919-20. For 1921-22 a grant will be paid equal to 13s. 4 d* 
for each £1 of contributions received in 1920-21. 

Table IV (page 125) shows the grants actually received by the Irish 
Agricultural Organization Society in each year since 1914-15. 

As early as 1898 the Congested Districts Board for Ireland began 
to make advances to the agricultural credit societies formed by the Irish 
Agricultural Organization Society in congested areas. The Departmen 
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Table IV. — Grants Received by the Irish Agricultural Organization Society 

since 1914-15. 
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of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, which was established 
in 1901, immediately adopted the same policy and made advances to credit 
societies in non-congested areas. The Departmental Committee^m Agri¬ 
cultural Credit in Ireland, the Report of which was published in 1914, 
recommended, however, the discontinuance of the system of advances from 
State funds and the gradual withdrawal of the advances outstanding. This 
course was adopted both by the Department of Agriculture and by the 
Congested Districts Board and the outstanding advances were withdrawn 
during the war period. 


§ 3. The purchase of army supplies 

FROM CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 

As early as 14 August 1914 the Farmers' Central Trading Board 
asked the Agricultural Organization Society to approach the War Office 
with a view to arranging for the direct supply of produce from agricultural 
co-operative societies to the troops. On 9 September a conference took 
place between representatives of the Central Trading Board, of the Agri¬ 
cultural Organization Society and the War Office, when it was decided 
that societies should be put in touch with the Base Supply Depots. This 
was done and in several instances a large amount of produce was supplied 
by societies. 

Shortly afterwards Farm Produce Committees were set up by the 
Board of Agriculture in each county in England and Wales to act as in¬ 
termediaries between the military authorities and the farmers in the 
purchase of supplies. The Agricultural Organization Society brought 
its affiliated societies into touch with these committees, and considerable 
business resulted. Thus, for example, some of the agricultural co-operative 
societies in Yorkshire were able in this way to arrange for the sale of laige 
quantities of hay by their members to the Purchasing Officers. 

In October 1915 the Agricultural Oiganization Society was approach¬ 
ed on behalf of the General Officer Commanding the 68th Division, stationed 
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at Bedford, in connection with the supply of vegetables and fruit to the 
troops under his co mman d. The system under which they had been sup¬ 
plied had proved unsatisfactory in practice. It resulted in competition 
between the different units in order to secure produce, and this caused 
an inflation of prices; the quality of the produce, too, left much to be de¬ 
sired. The Agricultural Organization Society, in conjunction with the 
Divisional Purchasing Officer, formulated a scheme for purchasing in bulk 
for the whole Division, which was accepted by the General Officer Com¬ 
manding and at once put into force. The scheme worked most successfully. 
The quality of the produce greatly improved, there was a saving to the 
mili tary authorities, the growers benefited by the removal of intermediate 
profits, and, incidentally, the prices to the civilian population were also 
reduced. 

The Army Council approved the extension of the scheme to other 
camps. A new committee was formed called the Army Canteen Committee, 
and the Agricultural Organization Society, at the request of the Army 
Council, nominated a representative to serve on it. Command Canteen 
Commit^es were also formed, on each of which the Agricultural Organiza¬ 
tion Society was represented. 

The extended scheme necessitated the formation of a central purchas¬ 
ing body, from which the various camps could be supplied. A society 
was registered under the title of Agricultural Supplies, I/td. This society 
did not distribute any profit; it charged a commission to cover manage¬ 
ment expenses, but any surplus was returned to the War Office. It its* 
early days the policy of Agricultural Supplies, L/fcd., was influenced by the 
Agricultural Organization Society, but the Army authorities gradually 
assumed control and it was eventually absorbed by the Army Canteen 
.Committee. 

When the sale of wool was controlled by the Government, working 
through the Contract Department of the War Office, the agricultural 
co-operative societies which had been engaged in the collection and sale 
of their members* wool were appointed as recognized collectors of wool 
from their members on behalf of the Government. 

In 1917 arrangements were made to supply Munition Canteens with 
fruit and vegetables direct from societies of growers. 

The Scottish Agricultural Organization Society was also requested 
by the military authorities to assist in the provision of vegetables and 
other produce for the troops, and took steps to organize the supply of such 
produce by local co-operative societies in Scotland to units stationed 
in their neighbourhood. 

§ 3. The promotion op co-operative cheese-making. 

Soon after the War broke out the Board of Agriculture advised the 
production of more cheese, and in the summer of 1915 they induced various 
local education authorities to establish migratory schools of cheese-making 
or to increase the number of existing schools. Grants were given to the 
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education authorities in aid of the expenses of the schools and the Board 
itself obtained a grant of £500 for the purchase of sets of apparatus to 
be lent to the local authorities. 

The system was continued in 1916 and at the end of June of that year 
there were 37 migratory schools at work and instruction had already been 
given in 200 centres. 

One of the results of the work of the schools was that it led dairy 
farmers to realize the advantages to be gained by co-operation in cheese¬ 
making. A so-called “ co-operative cheese school ” was established in 
Cornwall in April 1916. This was a school in which the volume of milk 
dealt with was larger than was the case with the ordinary travelling school 
and in which longer courses of instruction were given in each centre visited. 
Those resident within easy reach of the centre were received as daily stu¬ 
dents and a selected number of others from a distance were given scholar¬ 
ships to become resident at or near the school for a time. The school 
was only located at a centre where the farmers of the district would jointly 
undertake to supply daily a given quantity of milk (usually not less than 
200 gallons), to accept payment for the milk on a strictly co-operative 
basis and to appoint, pay and place under the direction of the county 
instructress in charge of the school, for so long as the school remained at 
that centre, some person approved by the instructress who should act 
as their manager in the event of their deciding to make cheese co-oper¬ 
atively after the close of the school at that centre. A co-operative cheese 
school usually remained at a centre for from 8 to 12 weeks. 

In 1917 nine co-operative cheese schools were conducted in seven 
counties — Carnarvonshire, Cheshire, Cornwall, Denbighshire, Hereford¬ 
shire, Montgomeryshire, and Wiltshire. In 1918 the number had 
risen to 18, which were carried on in the same counties and four others, 
Anglesey, Berkshire, Cumberland and Flintshire, In 1919 fifteen schools 
were at work in Anglesey, Carmarthenshire, Carnarvonshire, Cheshire, 
Cornwall, Denbighshire, Flintshire, Herefordshire, Montgomeryshire and 
Wiltshire. 

As a result of the work of these schools 32 co-operative cheese¬ 
making societies were formed. Beginning in 1916 with one society, 
10 more societies were formed in 1917, 10 more in 1918 and 11 more 
in 1919. 

One of the most important results attending the formation of co-oper¬ 
ative cheese factories has been a: considerable increase of milk production 
in the districts where they are formed. Thus in one district where very 
little milk was produced previous to 1917, a co-operative society was 
formed which during that year dealt with 30,000 gallons of milk, in 1918 
with 64,000 gallons and in 1919 with no less than 108,000 gallons. These 
increases were entirely due to the keeping of additional cows; moreover 
the increase of dairying took place without any decrease in the quantity 
of other farm produce. It was noted, again, that six members of a society 
formed in 1917 who kept a total of 37 cows in that year increased the 
number of their cows to 68 in the following year. 
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§ 4. The formation op co-operative milk depots. 

Iii the autumn of 1917 the Committee on Production and Distribution 
ot Milk recommended, in their Second Interim Report, that steps should 
be taken to establish milk depots in districts inhere milk is produced in 
considerable quantities but through lack of organization does not ordin¬ 
arily become available for human consumption. In order to facilitate 
the creation of such depots, they advised that the State should, if necessary, 
assist by lending a portion of the capital required. 

Acting on this recommendation the Board of Agriculture obtained 
the sanction of the Treasury to lend capital, on the basis of 6 percent, 
interest and repayable in a term of years. A general scheme was devized 
for the purpose and the work of organizing the depots was entrusted to 
the Agricultural Organization Society. It was for this purpose that the 
special doin' grants, to which we have alieady referred, were given to the 
Society. 

The scheme was brought into operation about the middle of 1918 
and by the end of that year ten depots had beeu formed. Five of these 
were in districts where co-operative cheese schools had been conducted. 
In August 1918 the depots numbered 299 members and were dealing with 
7,500 gallons of milk per day. By the middle of November, the number 
of members had risen to 509 and the quantity of milk received at the de¬ 
pots to 68,000 gallons per day. 

As in the case of the co-operative cheese factories, the formation of 
the milk depots was followed by an increase in the number of cows kept. 
Before the end of the year 191S the number of cows kept in one district 
had increased by 25 per cent., in another by 45 per cent., and in a third 
by 50 per cent. 

The special dairy scheme continued in operation until 31 March 1920. 
It was taken up with great energy in Wales, more particularly in North 
Wales, and the large number of societies formed weie the means of bring¬ 
ing about a considerable extension of the dairying industry there. 

§ 5. Co-operative SLAUGHTEiuiorsEs. 

Wlieii the meat supply of the country was placed under control, the 
Ministrj' of Food introduced a S3 T stcm whereby cattle and sheep were sold 
through selected markets, each covering a specified area. Controlled prices 
were fixed in accordance with a scale of grading and at each market grading 
committees were appointed, consisting of a farmer, an auctioneer and a 
butcher. All meat became the property of the Ministry and was distrib¬ 
uted by its officials through butchers’ associations, which were formed 
in all parts of the country. This system entailed the necessity of setting 
up Government slaughterhouses in certain districts. 

No system of grading can be completely satisfactory to all parties and 
the Ministry advocated the general introduction of the sale of cattle and 
sheep on the dead-weight system. The suggestion met with opposition 
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from the farmers, who feared that they would not be credited with the 
weight of their own cattle. This opposition prevented the general adop¬ 
tion of the dead-weight S3 r stein, but the Ministry decided to introduce it 
as an alternative to grading wherever there was a sufficient demand for 
it. They were anxious that the dead-weight-system, where introduced, 
should have the full confidence of the farmers, and they considered that 
this confidence would be best obtained by allowing the farmers, working 
on co-operative lines, to control ^he slaughterhouses. The Agricultural 
Organization Society was approached and as a result of the negotiations 
a scheme was drawn up and approved. 

The adoption of the scheme in any district was conditional on the major¬ 
ity of the fanners who wished to adopt the dead-weight system desiring 
to work on co-operative lines. The co-operative society became the 
Government slaughterhouse agent; it controlled the slaughterhouse under 
Government supervision ; it appointed a technical manager and an account¬ 
ant, both appointments however being subject to the approval of the 
Ministry of Food; it paid the fanners for the sheep and cattle brought 
in and received payment for the meat from the butchers on behalf of the 
Ministry. The only expenses for which the society was liable were the 
salaries of the technical manager and accountant. Slaughtering and other 
technical expenses were met from a fixed scale, and the Ministry of Food 
was responsible for the rent of the premises, cost of adaptation, etc. The 
expenses of the society were met by a commission of i y 2 per cent, on the 
value of the carcases. The full carcase, including offals and hide, became 
the property of the Government, but sheep skins were either returned 
to the fanner, or value was allowed for them. 

By the end of 1918 five co-operative slaughterhouses were working 
under the scheme. In each case the scheme was put into operation by 
already existing farmers* co-operative societies. In Match 1919 eleven 
additional farmers* co-operative slaughterhouses were working successfully. 
By this time the near approach of decontrol had made it necessary to 
modify the scheme and the Llinistry of Food no longer guaranteed the 
societies against loss. 

Many other applications were made for the transfer of Government 
slaughterhouses to farmers* co-operative societies, but about the middle 
of 1919 the Ministry of Food announced that no more transfers would 
be sanctioned before decontrol. As the result of a conference held be¬ 
tween representatives of the Ministry of Food, the Ministry of Agriculture 
and the Agricultural Organization Society on 30 October 1919, the Min¬ 
istry of Food agreed that societies wishing to take over slaughterhouses 
on decontrol should have an option of transfer on all slaughterhouses not 
the property of wholesalers. They also agreed to pay an allowance by 
way of remuneration for management at the rate of £330 per slaughterhouse 
in lieu of the commission previously paid, the allocation of the allowance 
as between the slaughterhouses being entrusted to the Agricultural Organ¬ 
ization Society. Until decontrol the co-operative slaughterhouses, which 
then numbered 24, worked under this arrangement. 
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The control of live stock and me^t terminated on 4 July 1920. Trans¬ 
fers of slaughterhouses to co-operative societies were allowed a month 
before that date in order to give the societies experience in their manage¬ 
ment. In anticipation of decontrol arrangements were made for marketing 
the surplus meat supplies from the slaughterhouses through the Agricul¬ 
tural Wholesale Societ}' at Smithfield and other wholesale markets. 

The working of the societies after decontrol did not prove quite as 
successful as had been anticipated. Prices were offered to farmers for 
beasts at live weight which exceeded those on the dead weight basis, 
and they were tempted to withdraw their support from the co-operative 
slaughterhouses. On the other hand the sale of surplus supplies in excess 
of local consumption did not prove a difficulty; the arrangements made 
were quite successful and the Agricultural Wholesale Society could have 
handled much larger supplies. 

§ 6 . The co-operative marketing and preservation 
op fruit and vegetables. 

At the time the War broke out the fruit and vegetable crop was very 
abundant and there was risk of considerable waste owing to lack of market¬ 
ing facilities. Steps were taken by the Government to develop the bottl¬ 
ing and drying of fruit and the drying of vegetables. Experiments were 
made rvith the assistance of a grant from the Development Fund and large 
quantities of fruit conserving bottles were distributed. In the promotion 
of this industry the Agricultural Organization Society and its affiliated 
societies of growers took a considerable part. 

In 1917 the Food Production Department of the Board of Agriculture 
came to the conclusion that the problem of marketing fruit and vegetables 
could best be dealt with by the formation of county marketing societies. 
These societies were started under the auspices of the Horticultural Sub¬ 
committees of the Agricultural Executive Committees. They were formed 
on co-operative lines and adopted the model rules supplied by the Agri¬ 
cultural Organization Society. The growers themselves w*ere encouraged 
to find as much capital as possible but an appeal was made on patriotic 
grounds to other residents in the counties to take shares in the societies. 

While every effort was made to run the societies on sound business 
lines they were expected to handle the less remunerative branches of the 
business — the sale of the surplus produce of the small growers — as 
well as the sale of the produce of the larger growers. In recognition of 
this fact the Food Production Department agreed, subject to certain con¬ 
ditions, to make good any loss on the first year's wor king up to £350. 

In some cases existing co-operative societies affiliated to the Agricul¬ 
tural Organization Society agreed to act as county marketing societies, 
but in many other counties special societies were formed. Some of these 
achieved considerable success under war conditions, though the results 
in other cases were disappointing ; this was partly accounted for, however, 
by the fact that the fruit crop of 1918 was a failure. 
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The county marketing societies were formed as war emergency or¬ 
ganizations and they were not in all respects fitted to cope with more normal 
conditions. The county, which was chosen as the unit of area for purposes 
of simplicity, is not always the most suitable area of operations. Under 
peace conditions, too, marketing societies have to face the keen compet¬ 
ition of a highly organized trade, a competition which was scarcely felt 
during the War. It was also evident that they would have to devote greatly 
increased attention to the supply of horticultural requisites to the growers 

Consequently, on the cessation of hostilities, the question arose wheth¬ 
er it was best that the existence of the marketing societies should be 
continued on separate lines and for horticultural purposes only, or that 
they should join forces with agricultural co-operative societies in the samet 
area. It was suggested by the Agricultural Organization Society tha- 
only in districts devoted almost exclusively to intensive market garden 
mg was the volume of business to be undertaken sufficient to justify 
the continuance of a separate society. The Society further expressed 
the view that horticultural trading could not be successfully conducted 
on co-operative lines unless the societies were constituted on a democratic 
basis and controlled by the growers themselves with the assistance of the 
most competent business managers who could be secured, and unless 
the area of operations was carefully delimited from a business point of 
view and worked intensively. 

It is perhaps not surprising that in its Report for the Year ended 
31 March 1920, the Agricultural Organization Society stated that many 
of the county societies established under the auspices of the Food Produc¬ 
tion Department were moribund and others were extinct. Apart from 
the inherent defects in their constitution, two difficulties confronted the 
co-operative marketing of fruit and vegetables; the railway transport 
system was at that time in an unsatisfactory condition and the abnormal 
shortage of sugar seriously affected the disposal of surplus fruit. 

§ 7. Co-operation in connection with aeeoiments 

AND SMAEE HOEDINGS. 

For some years previous to the War there was a steadily increasing 
demand in England and Wales for an extension of allotments. During 
the War this movement was strongly encouraged by the Government as 
a means of increasing food production and, as we have seen, special 
grants of £10,000 and £5,000 were given to the Agricultural Organization 
Society in 1918-19 and 1919-20 in aid of its work in promoting co-opera¬ 
tion in connection with allotments. 

It should be noted that such co-operation takes two distinct forms, 
often (though not necessarily) combined in the same society. The allot¬ 
ment holders may co-operate in the tenure of the land; that is, the co¬ 
operative society which they form may rent land (or even, though more 
rarely, purchase it) and let it in allotments to the members. Or again 
they may co-operate for the purchase of requisites or the sale of produce. 
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In 1917-18, to meet the demand from allotment holders for assistance 
in forming co-operative societies, a special Allotments and Small Holdings 
Department was formed by the Agricultural Organization Society, and in the 
following year, with the aid of the Government grant, a special allotments 
organizer was appointed for each of the fifteen branches of the Agricultural 
Organization Society, with the exception of the North Wales Blanch, and, 
n addition, an allotments organizer was appointed for the London area. 
Each Branch Committee appointed an Allotments Sub-Committee, and 
a Joint Committee consisting of representatives of the Home Counties Branch, 
the Eastern Branch and the South-Eastern Branch was formed to advice 
in the organization of allotment holders in and around London. 

In 1919-20, the constitution of the Agricultural Organization Society 
was further modified by the formation of a distinct Allotments Executive 
Committee at Headquarters and of separate Allotments Committees in 
the Branches reporting directly to the Allotments Executive Committee. 

We have seen that even prior to the War the Agricultural Organiza¬ 
tion Society received a grant of about £2,000 a year in aid of its work in 
the promotion of co-operation in connection with both small holdings and 
allotments. When the special allotments grant of £10,000 was given 
in 1918-19, the ordinary grant was reduced to £1,000, but in the following 
year, the special allotments grant having been reduced to £5,000, the 
ordinary grant was raised to £4,000 and it remained at this figure when 
the allotments grant was discontinued. Thus the promotion of co-oper¬ 
ation in connection with small holdings has also been specially encouraged 
by the State. In some cases, at the special request of the Board of Agri¬ 
culture, co-operative societies were organized in connection with the settle¬ 
ments of ex-service men established by the Board. 

Table V shows the progress of the co-operative small holdings and 
allotments societies since 1913, w T hich was due in great part to the encour¬ 
agement given by the State. Though it is not possible to distinguish 

Tabix V. — Statistics of Co-operative Small Holdings 
and Allotments Societies in England and Wales . 
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' 1^,266 

191; 

373 

5V)95 

26,935 

11 , *56 

5,048 

16,204 

25,806 

19X8 

572 

90,320 

30,228 

10,380 

4,549 

14,920 

70,819 

19X9 

987 

110,105 

3 r ,°47 

*3,175 

2,154 

*5,329 

* *17,495 

1920 j 

1,113 

116,022 

45 ,oxo 1 

*2,7 90 

5r439 

| 18,220 

171,651 

(1) Figures not available. 
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between the small holdings societies and the allotments societies, it may 
be said that of the societies formed since 1916, the great majority are allot¬ 
ments societies. This is indicated by the smallness of the additional area 
acquired as compared with the increase in the number of societies and of 
tenants. 


§ 8. IylVE STOCK IMPROVEMENT SOCIETIES. 

Though not initiated as a war measure the encouragement given 
by the State to live stock improvement societies was continued during 
the War, which, indeed, demonstrated the urgent need of live stock 
improvement. Tn describing the encouragement given, we must deal 
separately with England and Wales, with Scotland and with Ireland. 

England and Wales. — A grant for the purpose of improving the live 
stock of England and Wales was made to the Board of Agriculture from 
the Development Fund in 1913. It was intended to enable the Board 
to assist groups of farmers, especially the smaller farmers, to obtain the use 
of high-class bulls, stallions and boars. In order to impress on farmers the 
advantages of co-operation in securing the sendees of good sires, grants 
in respect of stallions were made only to clubs and societies. In respect 
of bulls, grants were also made as far as possible to clubs or societies, but 
in districts where bull societies could not be formed, grants were also made 
to individual breeders wto were willing to place approved bulls at the dis¬ 
posal of their neighbours. In respect of boars grants were at first given 
only to clubs and societies, but in 1916-17 it was found necessary to relax 
this rule and to give them also to individual breeders. 

Grants were made preferably to societies specially formed to take 
advantage of the scheme, provided they adopted rules which conformed 
substantially to those issued by the Board of Agriculture, but grants were 
also made to existing bull, stallion and boar societies, on condition that 
their rules were amended where necessary. The registration of the soci¬ 
ety was not essential. 

Grants for stallions were not to exceed £80 for each approved stallion, 
and of this sum not more than £40 was to be a direct grant, the remainder 
being utilized for assisted nominations of a value not exceeding half the 
service fee. The grants for bulls at first did not exceed £15 per annum 
in respect of any one bull, but the maximum amount was raised to 
£20 in 1920. Not more than five such grants could be given to any 
one society. The grant for boars was at first £3, but was raised to £5 
in 1920. 

Table VI shows the number of societies and individual breeders who 
received grants in each yeai from 1914-15 to 1918-19. It does not include 
figures relating to an important scheme for the encouragement of light 
horse breeding, which was not carried out through the medium of societies. 

The figures relating to horses in the years from 1915-16 onwards 
do not include the Cumberland and Westmorland Heavy Horse Society 
which did not possess any stallion, but gave assisted nominations. 
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Tvbi,e VI. — Grants to Societies and Individual Breeders 
for Live Stock Improvement in England and Wales. 


Heavj Horses Cattle Pig** 


Years 

Soc 

lcties 

Stal 

lions 

Total 

grant 

Soc¬ 

ieties 

In¬ 

divid 

uals 

Bulls 

Total 

grant 

Soc¬ 

ieties 

In¬ 

divid¬ 

uals 

Boar* 

Total 

grant 

1914-15 . . . 

• «5 

72 

9,100 

285 

26 

37 ° 

13.700 

IOO 

— 

107 

1,200 

1915-16 . . . 

. 88 

97 

9,122 

489 

28 

633 

9,456 

180 

— 

193 

480 

1916-17. . 

1 93 | 

108 | 

6,050 

543 

15 

659 

12,550 

186 

15 

| 216 

1,000 

1917-18. . . 

94 1 

no 

6,235 

578 | 

14 

710 

12,727 

172 

92 

I264 | 

1,348 

1918-19. . . . 

. IOI 

122 

12,281 

604 

7 

721 

10,389 

156 

167 

350 j 

990 

1919-20. 

93 

Il8 

[ 

10,920 

549 

6 

656 

9,519 

117 

221 

392 | 

1 1,048 

1920-21. . . . 

. 86 

l °5 

[ 9,133 

554 

6 

'<>59 

12,035 

127 

275 i 

424 

| 1,953 


Scotland . — The Board of Agriculture inaugurated in 1913 a scheme 
for encouraging the breeding of heavy horses by means of grants to “ ap¬ 
proved ” societies, the expenditure involved in the working of the scheme 
being met by a grant from the Development Fund. The grants payable 
to any approved society were : (1) The annual subscription, up to a limit 
of ios., of every small farmer who had a mare served by the society’s 
stallion, and (2) half the service and foal fees, up to a limit of £2 ios., 
ot each mare owned by a small farmer. In 1913 and 1914 only fanners 
occupying land not exceeding 50 acres in area or with a rentalnot exceeding 
£50 could benefit by the scheme, but from 1915 onwards the prescribed 
limits were raised to 100 acres 03; £100 rental. Special grants of £20 were 
also given to societies in the Orkney and Shetland Islands and in the West¬ 
ern Islands to enable them to obtain the services of a stallion from the 
mainland. In 1916 the grant from the Development Fund was teduced 
and it became necessary to discontinue the grants in lespect of foal fees 
and membership subscriptions, while the contribution towards the service 
fee was limited to a maximum of 50s. 

The Board of Agriculture have also in operation schemes for the im¬ 
provement of cattle breeding. In counties other than the so-called " croft¬ 
ing counties " (i) grants are given to approved societies formed for the 
encouragement of cattle-breeding. The grants are on the following scale: 

x. Yearling bulls. For Aberdeen-Angus and Shorthorn Bulls, 
£15; for Ayrshire and Galloway Bulls, £10. In no case was more than 
50 per cent, of the cost price of the bull paid. 

2. Two-year-old bulls. For Aberdeen-Angus and Shorthorn Bulls, 
£ra ; for others, £8. Grants for two-year-old bulls were only paid in re- 

(1) These ate the counties of Argyll, Inverness, Ross an* 1 Cionuuty, Sutherland, Caithness 
Orkney and Shetland They are called “ crofting counties n because of the prevalence in 
than of the u crofting ” system, that is, of small holdings ot arable land, the occupier of which 
had tights of pa=turage in common wi*h others. 
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sped of bulls which had been accepted for piemiums in the previous 
year. 

3 In the event of a society arranging with a farmer for the use of 
a bull of which he was the breeder or rearer, the grant payable was £12 
for Aberdeen-Angus and Shorthorn bulls, and £8 for others. 

In the crofting counties the grants could be given not only to approved 
societies, but to Crofters’ Common Grazings Committees or other dulj' 
constituted committees. The grants were, in the case of bulls purchased 
by Committees or hired from owners who had purchased them: for 
Shorthorn and Aberdeen-Angus bulls, £15 ; for Galloway, Ayrshire and 
Highland bulls, £10; for Shetland bulls, £7 10s. When a bull was hired 
from his breeder or rearer the grants payable were £12, £8 or £6 according 
to breed. In the event of a grant being made for a second year in respect 
of the same animal, the grant could not exceed four fifths of the amount 
granted in the first year. 

In 1921 the amount of the first year premiums was raised to £20 for 
Shorthorn and Aberdeen-Angus bulls and to £12 for Galloway, Ayrshire 
and H 1 'gland bulls, with corresponding increases in the second year pre¬ 
miums. 

In the congested districts bulls were also supplied on loan, remaining 
the property of the Board of Agriculture. 

Until 1915 the premiums were only awarded in respect of the sendees 
of cows belonging to small farmers who occupied land of less than 50 acres 
in extent or less than £50 rental, but in 1915 (as in the case of the horse- 
breeding scheme) the limit was raised to xoo acres or £100. 

The expenses of the cattle improvement scheme, in so far as the croft¬ 
ing counties were concerned, were met out of the Board’s own funds, but 
in regard to the other counties, they were met by a grant from the Develop¬ 
ment Fund. 

A somewhat similar scheme was carried out to encourage and improve 
the bleeding of pigs. Premiums weie offered to societies or committees 
which arranged for the purchase or hire of boars, the amount of the pre¬ 
mium being £5 in respect of each boar, but this sum was subject to reduc¬ 
tion if less than 20 services were given by the boar to sows owned by small 
farmers, cottars, shepheids, and farm servants. In 1921 the amount of 
the premium was raised to £7 10s. 

In Scotland (as in England and Wales) there is in operation a scheme 
for the encouragement of light horse breeding, which is not carried out 
through the medium of societies. There is also in operation a scheme for 
the encouragement of sheep-breeding, which does not here concern us fox 
the same reason. 

The grants received by the Board of Agriculture for Scotland in aid 
of its live-stock impiovement schemes (other than the light horse breeding) 
are shown in the following table: 
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Tabie VII. - Grants Received by the Board of Agriculture for Scotland, 
in all of its Live Stock Improvement Schemes. 

F 01 heavy For improve men t 


Year hoi^c ot other breeds 

breeding ol live stock 

“ 7 £ 

1914- 15. 2 >779 *> 53 * 

1915- 16. 6,000 2,720 

1916- 17. 3>o8o 2,826 

1917- 18. 2,961 3,477 

1918- 19 3 >o *2 3,663 


In Table VIII cue given particulars of the sucieties and committees 
which have received grants for live stock improvement from the Board of 
Agriculture for Scotlland. 


Tabiu YIIL — Societies and Committees in Scotland 
which received Grants [or Live Stock Improvement. 
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Appioved 
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Appi o\ cd 1 
societies 
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societies 

served 

and com¬ 
mittees 

bulls 

served 

boars 

seived 

1914. 

58 

3,05-1 

167 

j 

234! 

14,866 

! 29 

822 

1915. 

. . 98 

1 vis 

221 

357 1 

! 20,349 

63 

1,292 

1916. 

, 100 

5.628 

238 

390 ! 

22,256 

64 

1.703 

1917 • - • - 

99 

5,560 

2t>5 

445 1 

1 24,422 

69 

1,805 

1918 . . . 

9" 

6,162 

262 

I 

1 458 

25,732 

1 70 

2,077 

1919. 

102 

6,559 

252 

44s 

23>56 0 

70 

i,74° 

1920. 

102 

1 5,562 

2-J5 

423 

22,13 2 

1 62 

1,635 

1921. 

95 

3,420 

217 

435 

, 2 "’7°5 

59 

1 1,489 

—r _ 

—_ 

_ 

- - - 

— 


- 
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Ireland . — The Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction 
for Ireland has in operation various schemes for the improvement of live¬ 
stock. The horse-breeding schemes are not carried out through the medium 
of improvement societies, but such societies are eligible for the premiums 
offered for bulls and boars. 

In 1914, the premiums for bulls were fixed as follows: for Kerry, 
Dexter, Galloway, and registered dairy bulls, £10; for other approved 
breeds, not less than £10 nor more than £15, at the discretion of the County 
Committee of Agriculture. This scale of premiums continued in force 
until 1918, when the following maximum premiums were fixed : for Kerry 
or Galloway bulls, £10 ; for Aberdeen-Angus or Hereford bulls, or for half- 
bred registered dairy bulls, £12; for Shorthorn bulls, £15; for pure-bred 
registered dairy bulls, £20. 
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For boars the maximum premiums ir 1914 were £5 for the first year 
and £3 for the second year, and they remained at these figures until 1919 
when the premiums were fixed as not less than £5 uor more than £8 for 
the first year and not less than £3 nor more than £6 for the second year. 

For both bulls and boars special premiums were given to selected ap¬ 
plicants in the congested districts. 

Statistics showing the number of societies to which grants were made 
are not available. 


§ 9. Mn^K-RECORDING SOCIETIES. 

In all parts of the United Kingdom schemes were in operation before 
the War, and were continued during the War, for encouraging the form¬ 
ation and working of milk-recording societies, or (as they are sometimes 
called) cow-testing associations. We muM, deal separately with each 
of the three kingdoms. 

En°lan 7 and Wales. — With the aid of a grant trom the Develop¬ 
ment Fund, the Board (now Ministry) of Agriculture has made grants 
to milk-recording societies in England and Wales. Up to 1920 the grant 
was at the rale of £2 10s. pet herd tested per year, subject to a limit of 
one-half of the expenses of the society. Experience showed, however, 
that until they had proved the commercial value of keeping milk-records, 
farmers were disinclined to pay a levy of 35. to 5s. per cow, which was the 
approximate charge made to members of milk-recording societies. It 
was, therefore, decided in 1920 to increase the grant to a milk-rccording 
society for the first and second year of its operations to £3 10s. per herd, 
and for subsequent years to £3 per herd. 

Table IX shows the grants to milk-recording societies in England 
and Wales. 

Table IX. — Grants to Milk-recording Societies in England and Wales. 


Year 

Number 

of 

Number 
of cows 

Total 

amount 

— 

Societies 

tested 

of grant 

1 April 191 (. to 31 March 1915 . . 

16 

7,331 

£ 

264 

v 1915 to » » 1916 . . 

20 

9,8xx 

660 

» 1916 to » # 1917 . • 

22 

12,950 

792 

31 March to 1 October 1917 - • • 

25 

14.40 i 

1 , 1 X 9 

1 October 1917 to 1 October 1918 . 

27 

19,793 

3,926 

1 # 1918 to 1 October 1^19 . 

38 

37 , 8 bo 

2,073 

1 » 1919 to 1 October 1920 . 

46 

61,323 

3,926 


Scotland . — In 1911 a grant not exceeding £1,000 was made out of 
the Development Fund in aid of the work of the Milk Records Committee, 
which had for some years previously been promoting the keeping of milk 
records in Ayrshire with the aid of small grants from the Highland and 
Agricultural Society of Scotland and from the Ayrshire Herd Book Society, 
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The grant was not paid direct to the Committee, bat through the West 
of Scotland Agricultural College. This arrangement continued until 1914, 
when the maximum grant was raised to £2,000, to be paid to the Committee 
through the Board of Agriculture for Scotland. At the same time the 
constitution of the Committee was amended and its title changed to " The 
Scottish Milk Records Association. ” The maximum grant was reduced 
in 1916 to £1,250, and to £1,230 in 1917, but was raised to £1,600 in 1919, 
and to £3,100 in 1920. Part of the money paid to the Scottish Milk Re¬ 
cords Association is expended in grants to its affiliated local societies, es¬ 
pecially in the first and second years of their operations, to enable them 
to obtain the necessary apparatus and to assist in what may be termed 
the propaganda work of demonstrating the practical utility of milk-re¬ 
cording. 

Table X gives particulars of the local milk-recording societies which 
received grants in each year since 1914. The amounts of the grants to the 
Scottish Milk Records Association shown in the table are those paid in 
respect of the years under which they are entered. 

Tabee X. — Grants to the Scottish Milk Records Association since 1914. 


Year 

Total amount 
of grants to the 
Scottish 

Milk Records 
Association 

Number of 
affiliated local ' 
societies 

Number of 

heids tested 

Number of 

cows tested 

1914 . 

£ I 

r,568 | 

1 

36 1 

1 

6*1 

36,424 

1915 . 

1,571 

35 1 

640 

26,500 

1916 . 

i,i 74 

28 

529 

23,000 

W 7 . 

. 1,082 

24 

*68 

20,300 

191B . 

. 1,124 

22 

428 

18,500 

1919. 

1,499 

25 

492 

20,172 

1920. 

3,ioo 

37 

586 1 

25,120 

1921. 

4,264 

4-1 

671 

27 700 


1 


Ireland. — In Ireland the Department of Agriculture encourages 
the formation of cow testing associations (as they are there called) by giv¬ 
ing them grants equal to twopence per cow per monthly test during the 
first year of their existence, and by supplying them with the necessary 
forms. The Department also employs instructors to give lectures at meet¬ 
ings of farmers on the objects and advantages of cow testing associations 
and to visit existing associations. * 

There were 79 cow testing associations in Ireland in 1914, but the 
number fell considerably during the War, being 38 in 1915; 35 in 1916; 
36 in 1917, and 30 in 1918. In 1919 the number rose to 44; the membership 
was 807 and the number of cows tested 9,370. J. X. M. 
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ITALY. 

MEASURES ADOPTED DURING THE WAR TO ENCOURAGE 
AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION. 

OFFICIAL SOURCES : 

D LCRLTO-LEGGE LUOGOTENENZIAXE 8 OXTOBRE 1916, N. 1336, CONCBRNENTE PROVVEDIMENTI 
PER AGEVOLARE IL CREDITO AXLE ASSOCIAZIONI AGRARXE. GciZZCtta Ufiddle del RegttO 
d'Italia, No. 246. Rome, 19 October 1916 

DECRETO LTJOGOTENENZIALE 26 LUGLIO 1917. N. 1269, CONTENENTE DISPOSIZIONI PER AGD- 
VOLARE ALLE ASSOCIAZIONI AGRARID IL CREDITO PER LA COLTIVAZIONE DEI CEREALI. 
Gazzetta Uficiale del Regno d'Italia, No. 195. Rome, 18 August 1917. 

DEORETO-LEGGE LTJOGOTENENZIALE 20 SETTEMBRE 1917, N. 1676, CONCERNENTE LA CONCES¬ 
SIONS IN AFFITTO A SOCIETA COOPERATIVE AGRICOLE DI PRODUZIONB E LAVORO DEI 
TERRENI DI PROPRIETA DELLO STATO E DEI DIRITTI DI PESCA AD ESSO SPETTANTI 
nelle acque PUBBLiCHE. Gazzetta Uficiale del Regno d’ltaluz, No. 253. Home, 
26 October 1917. 

DECRETO LTJOGOTENENZIALE 10 DICEMBRE 191/, N. 1970, CHE AUTORIZZA L’lSTITUTO NAZIONALE 
DELLE ASSICURAZIONI AD EMETTERE SPECIALI POUZZE A FAVORE DI MHJtTARI E gra- 

duati DI truppe combattenti. Gazzetta Uficiale del Rogno d*Italia, No. 296.* Rome, 
17 December 1917. 

DECRETO LTJOGOTENENZIALE 14 APRILE 1918, N. 563, COL QUALE LTSTITUTO NAZIONALE DELLE 
ASSICURAZIONI & AUTORIZZATO, DURANTE LO STATO DI GUERRA, AD ASSUMERE, PER CONTO 
E NELL*INTERESSE DELLO STATO, RIASSICURAZIONI DI QUALSIASI GENERE. Gazzetta U fi¬ 
ddle del Regno cCItalia, No. 107. Rome, 6 May 1918. 

DECRETO LUOGOTBNENZIALE 26 MAGGIO 1918, N. 7 ^ 3 , -CHE RECA PROVVEDIMENTI PER AGE- 
VOLARE IL CREDITO AD ENTI AUTONOMI DI CONSUMO DEBITAMENTE RICONOSCIUTI, A 
COOPERATIVE LEGALMENTB COSTITUITE E LORO CONSORZI. GciZXdUl Ufiddle del RegnO 
d'ltalia , No. 135. Rome, 8 June 1918. 

DECRKTO-LEGGE LUOGOTBNENZIALE 14 LUGLIO 1918, N. II42, CHE ABROGA E SOSTITUISCE IL 
DECRETO LUOGOTENENZIALK 4 OTTOBRE 191 7 , N. 1604, RECANTS PROVVEDIMENTI PER 

il credito AGU enti agrari del Lazio. Gazzetta Ufiddle del Regno d*Italia, No. 202. 
Rome, 27 August 1918. 

DeCRETO-LEGGE LUOGOTBNENZIALE 4 AGOSTO 1918, N. I2l8, CHE STAB 2 L 33 CE NORME CIRCA 
LB AFFITTANZE DI TERRENI COLTIVABILI DI PROPRIETA DELLE PROVINCE, DEI COMUNI E 
DI ALTRI ENTI PUBBUCI A SOCIETA COOPERATIVE AGRICOLE LEGALMBNTR COSTITUITE. 
Gazzetta Ufiddle del Regno <TItalia, No. 213. Rome, 9 September 1918. 

DECRETO LUOGOTBNENZIALE 1 6 GENNAIO 1919, N. 55, CHE APPROVA IL REGOLAMENTO LE- 
GISLATTVO PER L’ORDINAMENTO E LE FUNZIONI DELL’OPERA NAZIONALE PER I COMBAT¬ 
TENTI. Gazzetta Uficiale del Regno d*Italia, No. 26. Rome, 31 January 1919. 
DECRETO-LEGGE LUOGOTENENZIALB 6 FEBBRAIO 1919, N. 107 , CHE DETTA NORMS PER L’ESB- 
CUZIONE DELLE opere PUBBLICHE dello Stato. Gazzetta Ufiddle del Regno d } Italia, 
No. 39. Rome, 15 February 1919. 4 

REGIO DECRETO 24 LUGLIO 1919, N. I 4 *> 9 , CHE STABIUSCE NORMS PER LA SOMMINISTRAZIONS 
DEI CREDITI DA PARTS DEL TESORO DELLO STATO ALLS COOPERATIVE, ENTI ED ISTXTUTr 
DI CONSUMO PER ACQUISTO, CONSERVAZIONE E DISTRIBUZIONS DEI GENBRZ DI PRXMA 

necdssixA. Gazzetta Uficiale del Regno <TItalia, No. 209. Rome, 2 September 1919. 
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ReGIO DECRETO-LEGGE 2 SETTER IB RE 1919, X. 1633, RECANTE PROVVEDIMENTI PER L’lNCRE- 

mento deixa produzione agraria. Gazictla Ufftciale del Regno d'Italia, No. 219. Rome, 
13 September 1919. 

ClRCOLARE 12 SETTEMBRE 1919 , N.96-O, DEL MlNISTERO DI AGRICOLTURA, PER L’APPLICAZIONE 
DEL DECRETO-LEGGE 2 SETTEMBRE 1919, N. 1 633. 

REGIO DECRETO-LEGGE 2 SETTEMBRE T919, N. 1759 , CHE STABILISCE NORME CIRCA L*ORDI- 
NAMEXTO D ELLE ASSOCIAZIONI AGRARIB DI MUTUA ASSICDRAZIONE, RECANDO INOLTRE 

altri prowedimenti A loro pavore. Gazzttta Officiate del Regno d* Italia, No. 215. 
Rome, 15 October 1919. 

ClRCOLARE 30 APRILE 1920, N. 3, DEL MlNISTERO PER L’INDUSTRIA, IL COMMERCIO E IL 
LAVORO, SULLE ASSOCIAZIONI SIUTUE PER LE ASSICURAZIONI AGR A RIE. 

ClRCOLARE IS GENNA10 I92I, N. 3, DEL MINISTERO PER IL LAVORO E LA PREVIDENZA SOCIALE, 
CONTENENTE NORME E DERETTIVE CIRCA IL FUNZIONAMENTO DELLE COMMISSION! PER 
LE MTTUD DI ASSICURAZIONI AGRARIE (DECRETO-LEGGE 2 SETTEMBRE I919, N. 175 9). 
RlGIO DFCRDTO-LEGGE 28 NOVEMBRE 1919, N. 2405, CHE ISTITUISCE PRESSO LA PRESIDENZA 
DEL CONSIGLIO UN COMITATO SPECIALS PER PREDISPORRE L’lMMEDIATA ESECUZIONE DI 
LAVORI PUBBLICI E DI COLONIZZAZIONE INTERNA, A FINE DI COMBATTERE LA DISOCCUPA- 

zione ed accrescere la produzione nazionale. Gazsetia Uffidale del Regno d'Italia, 
No. 299. Rome, 19 December 1919. 

DECRETO MINISTBRIALB 26 GENNAIO 1920 PORTANTE PROVVEDIMENTI PER LA RICOSTITUZIONE 
DELLE LATTERIE SOCIALI NELLE PROVINCE LIBERATE. 

Cur CO TARE 6 FEBBRAIO 1920, N. 42250, DEL MlNISTERO PER LE TERRE LIBERATE, SULLA RI¬ 
COSTITUZIONE DELLE LATTERIE SOCIALI. * 

ClRCOLARE 27 FEBBRAIO 1920. N. 42600, DEL MlNISTERO PER LE TERRE LIBERATE, SULLA RI¬ 
COSTITUZIONE DELLE LATTERIE SOCIALI. 

REGIO DECRETO-LEGGE 1° FEBBRAIO 1920, N. 1S9, CHE MODIFICA GLI ARTICOLI 2, 8, 12, 
14, 25 DEL REGIO DECRETO 28 NOVEMBER 1919, N. 2405, E DETTA SPECIALI NORME PER 
PREDISPORRE LA IMMEDIATA ESECUZIONE DI LAVORI PUBBUCI E DI COLONIZZAZIONE 
INTERNA NELLE TERRE liberate. Gazzctta Uffidale del Regno d'Italia, N. 53. Rome, 
4 March 1920. 

REGIO DECRETO 26 FEBBRAIO 1920, N. 2 / 1 , CHE APPROVA LE NORME PER L’APPLICAZIONE DEL 
DECRETO-LEGGE 2 SETTEMBRE 1919, N. 175 9, RECANTE PROVVEDIMENTI A FAVORE DELLE 
ASSOCIAZIONI AGRARIE di mutua assicurazione. Gazzctta Ufftciale del Regno d*Italia, 
No. 78. Rome, 2 April, 1920. 

REGIO DECRETO-LEGGE 7 MARZO 1920, N. 2S3, CONCERNENTE L*ANTICIPA1A LIQUIDAZIONE 
DELLE POLIZZE EMESSE A FAVORE DEI MILITARI E GRADUATI DI TRUPPA COMBATTENTI • 

Gazzctta Uffidale del Regno o'Italia, No. 71. Rome, 25 March 1920. 

REGIO DECRETO-LEGGE 15 APRILE 1920, N. 577 , CHE STABILISCE UN CONTREBUTO FISSO PER OGNI 
CAPO BOVINO SOTTOPOSTO A MACELLAZIONE, DEVOLVENDONE IL PROVENTO ALLA TUTELA E 

all’incremknto del patrbionio zootecnico nazionale. Gazzctta Uffidale del Regno 
<F Italia, No. 118. Rome, 20 May 1920. 

REGIO DECRETO-LEGGE 22 APRILE 192O, N. 515, RECANTS PROVVEDIMENTI PER LA C 0 LTIVAZI 0 NE 
delle terre. Gazzctta Uffidale del Regno dl Italia, No. 105. Rome, 4 May 1920. 
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In the early part of the War, owing the general mobilization which 
deprived all undertakings of their youngest and strongest employees and 
to the concentration of all efforts and all energies on the immediate object 
of preparation for carrying on the War, the co-operative movement in 
Italy had a temporary set-back and was almost brought to a standstill. 
Subsequently, however, when it became necessary to take steps to ensuie 
the food-supply and to strengthen the economic resistance of the country, 
the policy followed by the Government in regard to the production and 
distribution of food-stuffs and to public works, agricultural credit and 
home colonization, contributed in no small degree to the development of 
co-operative distributive societies, co-operative societies for production 
and labour, and agricultural co-operative societies, which, already numer¬ 
ous in Northern and Central Italy, have spread also in Southern Italy. 
After the cessation of hostilities, the necessity of speeding up the resump¬ 
tion of the normal productive activity gave rise everywhere to new and 
fruitful enterprises, in which co-operation could not fail to play an import¬ 
ant part, and thus co-operation, encouraged as it was by adequate State- 
aid, became a powerful instrument for the economic reconstruction of 
Italy. It is our present purpose to describe the different provisions which 
were made between 1914 and 1920 for the encouragement of co-operation. 
In doing so, we must group them according to the kind of co-operative 
society which they were intended to benefit. 

§ 1, Provisions in favour or societies of agricueturau uabourers. 

This group of provisions aimed essentially at encouraging a tendency 
which lias become more and more marked in Italy in recent years — the 
tendency, that is, of the co-operative organizations composed mainly 
of labourers to devote themselves to agricultural undertakings, by acquir¬ 
ing land and cultivating or improving it by the labour and for the benefit 
of their members. It seemed to the Government that this tendency de¬ 
served to be encouraged as being of great economic value and of consid¬ 
erable social importance. 

This movement on the part of labourers and peasants towards agri¬ 
cultural undertakings assumes various forms in Italy, beginning with 
the different kinds of limited participation in the undertaking and passing 
to the leasing and ownership of land, but it has attained its greatest devel¬ 
opment in the co-operative land-holding societies (affittanze collettive) 
which are one of the most characteristic forms of Italian co-opeiation. 
These are societies of agricultural labourers formed for the purpose of cul¬ 
tivating lands obtained, in the majority of cases, on a letting agreement, 
but in other cases on a produce-sharing agreement (1 mezzadria , terzeria) or 
even by purchase. According to the system of managing the land it is 
usualy to distinguish between land-holding societies with divided manage- 
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ment and land-holding societies with combined management. The foimer 
take a considerable area of land from the owner and cultivate it by di¬ 
viding it in small parcels amongst the members; in the latter, on the 
other hand, the members cultivate the land in common, under joint man¬ 
agement and technical direction. 

The first measures taken to encourage these societies were contained 
iii the Decree-Taw of 20 September 1917, No. 1,676 and in that of 4 August 
1918, No. 1,218. 

The Decree of 1917 in fact, authorized the letting by private treaty 
to co-operative land-holding societies (1) of cultivable lands belonging to 
the State, and the Decree of 1918 gave a similar authorization in respect 
of cultivable lands belonging to the provinces, communes and other public 
bodies, and laid down also that, in case of lands being put up to public com¬ 
petition, preference was to be given to co-operative land-holding societies 
when the offers made were equal. The length of the lease was not, as a 
rule, to exceed nine years. However, in the case of lands belonging to 
the State, the length of the lease might, with the approval of the Council 
of Ministers, be extended to a greater number of years when special obli¬ 
gations were imposed on the society taking the land to reclaim or improve 
it or to carry out other works. Under the same circumstances, the length 
of the lease could be extended in the case of lands belonging to public 
bodies, subject to the approval of the competent authorities, after consul¬ 
tation with the Director of Itinerant Agricultural Instruction. 

For lands belonging to the State, the annual rent is payable quarterly 
in advance. For lands belonging to other public bodies, it is payable 
half-yearly in advance. 

As security for payment of the rent and for the fulfilment of other 
obligations towards the State arising out of the agreement, the society 
must give caution-money equal to a quarter's rent. At the request of 
the society, the caution may be formed during the first two years of the 
lease by the payment of a proportionate additional rent. 

In the case of land leased from the provinces, communes or other pub¬ 
lic bodies, the caution must be equal to a half-year's rent plus the value 
of the live stock (if any) on the holding and must be given in cash, or by 
the assignment of a savings deposit to the body which is the owner of the 
land, in public debt securities or in securities guaranteed by the State, 
At the request of the society taking the land, the caution may be given 
in equal half-yearly instalments extending over a period of not more than 
three years from the date of the agreement (2). 


(1) In the Decree they are referred to as “ cooperative agricole , ** an expression which 
is also commonly used to denote co-operative land-holding societies. 

(2) The Senate in ratifying the Decree of 4 August 1918, No. 1,218 at its sitting of 19 
December 1920, made considerable amendements to it, principally for the purpose of better 
guaranteeing the bodies who are the owners of the lands, of ensuring that no t echnica l diffi¬ 
culties should be placed in the way of agricultural production and of safeguarding the orga¬ 
nized cultivators themselves both in regard to the technical and financial capabilities of 
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The Decree of 4 August 1918, No. 1,218, further laid down that the pro¬ 
visions of that Decree itself and chose of the Decree of 20 September 1917, 
No. 1676, should be extended to certain agricultural bodies existing in the 
provinces of the former Papal States and of Emilia, on condition that they 
would undertake to have the lands directly cultivated by their members. 
The agricultural bodies in question are the so-called university agrarie , 
which have been formed in various communes in Latium, in other provin¬ 
ces of the former Papal States and in Emilia, to exercize and to safeguard 
the customary rights (usi civici) of sowing, grazing, cutting wood, etc., 
for the benefit of the rural communities and to cultivate the public lands. 

Apart from the taking of lands belonging to public bodies, a new 
and most important field of activity has recertly been opened up to agri¬ 
cultural co-operation in the occupation and acquisition of uncultivated 
or badly cultivated lands. 

The economic crisis occasioned by the War has, in fact, caused the 
idea to be more generally accepted that land should be utilized to the 
utmost by cultivating lands hitherto uncultivated or improving the cultiv¬ 
ation of those which have been badly cultivated, more particularly with 
a view to the production of cereals. This idea took practical shape in cer¬ 
tain provisions contained in the Decree-Daws of 2 September 1919, No. 1,633; 
of 22 April 1920, No. 513 ; of 8 October 1920, No. 1,465 ; of 6 September 
1921, No. 1,288, and of 23 October 1921, No. 1,523, which regulate the 
granting of lands to agricultural associations and particularly to co¬ 
operative societies. We will describe the principal regulations now in 
force (1). 

Lands which are uncultivated or are insufficiently cultivated, having 
regard to their nature, to local agricultural conditions, and to the require¬ 
ments of good husbandry, may be requisitioned in favour of legally con¬ 
stituted agricultural associations. In order to see how this fundamental 
condition is ascertained, it is necessary to bear in mind the purposes and 
objects expressly stated in Article 1 of the Decree of 2 September 1919 
No. 1633, which are “ to provide for the necessary increase of agricultural 
production and especially of the production of cereals, vegetables and 
edible tubers, and for the necessities of the agricultural population. ” 
The provisions, therefore, do not lay down punishments for negligence on 
the part of the occupier but order the requisition of the land for the pur¬ 
pose of obtaining an increase of production and of providing for the re¬ 
quirements of the cultivators (2). 

the co-operative societies, and in regard to the fixing of equitable rents and the revision of 
the rents in the case of long leases. The Bill for the ratification of the Decree is now be¬ 
fore the Ch a m ber of Deputies, having been distributed at the sitting of 27 January 1921. 
{Camera dei Deputah ; Atti Pctrlamcniari, No. 1,189.). 

(1) The provisions contained in the Decree Eaws mentioned were consolidated in the 
Royal Decree of 15 December 1931, No 2,047, published in the Gaszefta Ufit dale del Regno 
d'ltaJia, No. 25, 31 January 1922. 

(2) The provisions contained in the Decree Daw of 2 September 1919 No. 1,633, the object 
of which is to assure the maximum utilisation of the national wealth and the fullest possible 
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The associations o£ which we have spoken must show that they are 
possessed of sufficient means and tech" ical capacity to cultivate the lands 
to be granted to them and, if they are already in occupation of land, they 
must show that they have cultivated it in a satisfactory manner 

The period of the occupation must not exceed four years. 

The bodies to which the lands are granted are obliged to commeuce, 
within the specified term, the work prepara toy to sowing over uhe whole 
of the land occupied, which must not be sub-let or granted to other 
persons under any form of agreement whatever If these obligations are 
not fulfilled the grant is cancelled. 

The grant of the right to occupy the land implies the suspension of 
any previous agreement for the cultivation of the holding, subject to the 
pajmient of compensation for works in progress, for fruit still on the 
trees and for any other legitimate claim, provision being made for the 
payment of such compensation in the grant itself. 

After the lapse of two years from the date of the decree authorizing 
the provisional occupation, the grantee can make application to have the 
right of occupation made definite, if the lands in question are suscep¬ 
tible of important changes in the system of cultivation or are subject to 
obligations to reclaim ” and if it appears that the association or body to 
whom they were granted has put them under cultivation in a satisfactory 
manner and has completely fulfilled the obligations stipulated in the grant. 

yield from the land, are based on the legal principle in virtue of which the property of priv¬ 
ate individuals may be disposed of for reasons of public utility provided this is duly proved 
and compensation is paid. Moreover, historical precedents may be found for the Decree 
itself in earlier legal rules. In the exercize of the exceptional poweis conferred upon it 
during the Wax, the Government had already by the Decree of 30 October 1915, No. 1,570, 
taken measures to facilitate requisitions in general, including requisitions of land ordered by 
the civil and military authorities. With regard to requisitions made by the civil author¬ 
ities the Prefect was instructed to take the necessary steps by the issue of a decree in which 
the reasons for the action taken were explained and the drawing up of an inventory of the 
property to be occupied in the cases in which the circumstances arose which were contemplat¬ 
ed by Article 7 of the Taw of 20 March 18G5 on the settlement of claims involving 
administrative bodies “ hwen for serious reasons of public necessity the administrative author¬ 
ity must without delay dispose of private property. * But the first decree containing 
special rules for the occupation of lands was that of 14 February 1918, No. 147, by 
which provisions were laid down for the so-called ** agricultural mobilization. ” In this 
Decree the compulsory occupation of lands was contemplated not only in the case dealt 
with by Article 7 of the Taw on the settlement of claims involving administrative bodies, 
but also as the sanction for the failure on the part of landowners to carry out specific Im¬ 
provements or other works which they had been requested to carry out. Another Decree 
containing similar provisions is that of 16 January 1919, No. 55, which confirmed the re¬ 
gulations for the organization, powers and duties of the Opera Nationals per iCmbcUtenti with 
which we will presently deal. The decree authorizes that body, as we shall see, by means 
of a special expropriation procedure, to enter definitdy into possession of lands belonging 
either to public bodies or to private individuals, with a view to granting to co-opera¬ 
tive land-holding societies consisting in the main of ex-service men and to facilitate the work 
of improvement and settlement by rendering technical and financial assistance. 
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Compensation is also pa3 7, able to the owner of the laud and this must 
be fixed by the grant itself. 

Lands definitely assigned to agricultural associations are granted to 
farmers under an occupation licence or a renewable lease with obligation 
to make improvements or, in so far as it may be possible, under an occupa¬ 
tion licence with obligation to make improvements and with right to 
purchase. 

On the expiry of the period of the occupation licence or lease the par¬ 
cels of land return of right into the possession of the body or association, 
which arranges to make fresh grants. / 

The occupier who has fulfilled the prescribed conditions has a pre¬ 
ferential right to the new grant of the holding he has occupied. 

It is the duty of the prefect of the province to arrange for the requisi¬ 
tion of land in view of temporary occupation, subject to the approval of 
a special consultative body — the Provincial Commission or the District 
Committee. The Provincial Commission is composed of the Chief Excise 
Officer (intendente di finanza), who acts as chairman ; the Director of Itin¬ 
erant Agricultural Instruction or another agricultural expert belonging 
to one of the agricultural institutions of the province; or an engineer 
belonging to the Cadastral Survey or the Corps of Civil Engineers; of two 
landowners who cultivate their own land or two farmers directly cultivat¬ 
ing their holdings, and of two agricultural labourers, these being nomin¬ 
ated by the Prefect after consultation with the farmers’ and labourers’ 
organizations respectively. The District Committee, formed wherever the 
importance of the operations and the local conditions require it, fulfils, in 
respect to lands within the limits of the district (circondario), the same 
functions as those assigned to the Provincial Commissions. 

The definite right of occupation of which we have spoken is conferred 
by Royal Decree on the initiative of the Minister of Agriculture and subject 
to the approval of a special Central Commission which is formed by Royal 
Decree on the proposal of the same Minister and is composed of a Coun¬ 
cillor of State, who acts as chairman ; of two Directors-Geneial and of a 
Chief of Division of the Ministry of Agriculture ; of a magistrate of rank not 
inferior to that of Councillor of the Court of Appeal; of two agricultural 
experts chosen from among the officials of the Ministry of rank not lower 
than that of Senior Inspector or from among the instructors in agricultural 
schools. 

Against the orders made by the prefect appeal may be made to the 
Ministry of Agriculture within 15 days from receiving notice of them. 
The appeal does not have the effect of suspending the carrying out of 
the order; the Minister of Agriculture, however, may suspend it for seri¬ 
ous reasons on the advice of the Central Commission for the Granting of 
Lands. 

The results obtained by the application of the measures indicated 
were certainly remarkable. The principle of co-operation succeeded in 
finding a wider field of experiment and of application in the cultivation of 
land ; many fanners, hitherto ignorant of it, were brought to a knowledge 
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of co-operative organization ; they were compelled to study, to realize 
and to face difficulties and responsibilities in the management, cultivation, 
and working of land; the agricultural population became interested in 
the various problems of production with which they now found themselves 
more directly faced; in a word, a great outburst of energy took place in 
individual and collective labour, with beneficial lesults as far as the ess¬ 
ential purpose of increasing the cultivation of food-stuffs was concerned. 

Between September 1919 and April 1920, 27,252 hectares were grant¬ 
ed to agricultural associations and agricultural co-operative societies, 
particularly in the provinces of Rome, Caltanissetta, Catanzaro, Reggio 
Calabria, Cosenza, Boggia and Bari. Tens of thousands of hectares 
were subsequently granted to co-operative societies in Sicily and in 
Latium. 

But in order that the labourers' associations might be able to develop 
their activity to the advantage of their own members and of the national 
economy, it was indispensable that they should be provided with capital 
proportionate to the needs of their lands. For this purpose it was neces¬ 
sary that the credit institutions, should find, in their dealings with the 
associations, not less adequate security than that which the societies 
which undertake public contracts are able to offer. In regard to 
co-operative land-holding societies and to the linkersita agrarie , therefore, 
some modifications were made by the Decree of 8 October 1916, No. 336 
to the right of distraint for the enforcement of the repayment of agricultural 
loans (firivilegio agrario) regulated by the Law of 23 January 1887, 
No. 4,276. The object of these amendments was to give to this right of 
distraint that character of a charge upon the land which is indispensable 
if it is to serve as the basis for a development of agricultural credit commen¬ 
surate with the importance of the new co-operative movement. The modi¬ 
fications introduced are of various kinds. In the first place, the right of 
distraint is extended even to fruit still on the trees ; secondly, the landlord's 
right of distraint, if it comes into conflict with the right of distraint in re¬ 
spect of agricultural loans, is reduced to two }*ea rs. But the most important 
modification consists in the prohibition, when a sale takes place, to consign 
to the purchaser the objects to which the right of distraint is applicable 4 
until the debt to the lending institution has been paid. Failure to ob¬ 
serve this prohibition is a misdemeanour on the part of the debtor who sells 
and gives the creditor the right to make good his claim against the pur¬ 
chaser. The purchaser, on the other hand, is put in a position readily 
to ascertain the existence of the right of distraint, as, instead of tins being 
inscribed in the register of the Registrar of Mortgages, a copy of the loan 
agreement by which the right of distraint is brought into being is deposit¬ 
ed at the office of the secretary of the commune and an extract from the 
agreement is put up on the communal notice-board. 

To these provisions regarding the right of distraint the new decree 
added special reductions of the duty payable in respect of loans to co-oper¬ 
ative land-holding societies and university agrarie. The registration duty 
on the loan agreements was fixed at 1 z centesimi per 100 liras of capital 
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lent, this being the same rate fixed in respect of loans to co-operative soci¬ 
eties for production and labour. 

The Decree of 26 July igi 7, No. 1,269, laid down other new provisions 
for making it easier for agricultural associations to obtain credit for the 
cultivation of cereals, extending to credit operations of this kind the right 
of distraint upon goods lying in the dwelling-houses and other buildings 
belonging to the holding, as well as making reductions in the duty payable. 

The Decree of 14 July 1918, No. 1,142, which laid down provisions 
for credit to the univcrsita agrarie of Latium, is also important. It con¬ 
tains rules both for enabling these bodies to obtain loans for the provision 
of working capital more readily and in larger measure, and for placing them 
in a position to enfranchise, increase and improve the collective property, 
authorizing the National Insurance Institution, the National Fund for 
Woikmen’s Invalidity and Old Age Pensions (now the National Social 
Insurance Fund), the savings-banks, the Monti di pieta and the ordinary 
and co-operative credit institutions to grant loans for the purposes mention¬ 
ed notwithstanding any provision to the contrary in laws, regulations or 
rules. It may also be noted here that in these provisions is introduced 
the principle that the State shall provide guarantees to the lending insti¬ 
tutions for the payment of the annuity charges in respect of the loans 
granted to the university agrarie . 

The object of tlje provisions of this Decree was not only to ensure, 
by means of Lhe better and more effective working of the university agra¬ 
rie of Latium, the carrying out of the local agricultural programme and the 
prosperity" of the individual farmers, but also to do away with conflicts 
and differences between landowners, farmers and labourers, and to 
introduce into the Province of Rome a land system more in keeping with 
its centuries-old traditions and with the requirements of up-to-date agri¬ 
culture. 

But the need of credit felt by the different types of society" which we 
have so far described — co-operative‘land-holding societies, university 
agrarie, and the bodies and associations which ha\e arisen m virtue of 
the special legislation relating to the granting of land to agricultural lab¬ 
ourers — has in recent years considerably increased, owing to the strong 
tendency to purchase land, to the high price of land and to the high 
rents, as well as to the increased prices of the stock and equipment neces- 
sary r for an up-to-date and intensive cultivation. The necessity- on the 
other hand, of organizing a system of credit adapted to the particular 
conditions and requirements of associations of this kind which, being com¬ 
posed of workers of small means, had to have recourse in large measure 
to credit to obtain the capital necessary for taking up and cultivating 
land, induced the Government to create a special section of the National 
Credit Institution for Co-operation (of which we will speak later) known 
as the Land and Agricultural Credit Section (Decree-Law of 22 April 1930, 
No. 516) for the purpose of making loans to university agrarie and associa¬ 
tions of agricultural labourers legally constituted in the form of co-opera¬ 
tive societies or otherwise which are owners or tenants of lands or occupy 
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land tinder voluntary agreement or in virtue of the orders made by the 
administrative authority in the cases contemplated by the Decrees of 
2 September 1919, No. 1,633, an ^ 22 April 1920, No. 515. 

Tha Land and Agricultural Credit Section is authorized to carry on 
the following business: 

(a) loans for supplying working capital for the fanning of land, its 
ordinary cultivation and the manipulation of the produce ; 

(J) loans for improvements and for changes in the system of cul¬ 
tivation ; 

(c) mortage loans for the purchase of land, its enfranchisement from 
dues and for land improvement, up to 80 per cent, of the purchase 
price or of the estimated value of the land (1). 

The Section has at its disposal a foundation capital of 50,000,000 
liras, of which 25,000,000 liras was allocated to it by the State as a special 
contribution free from interest, while 15,000,000 liras were granted to 
it by the Opera Nazionale per i Combattenti and 10,000,000 liras by the 
National Social Insurance Fund. The State has also furnished 50,000,000 
liras in the form of an advance for use in making loans for the provision of 
working capital and contributes to the extent of 2 34 P er cent. to the pay¬ 
ment of the interest on the mortgage loans. When the Section has in¬ 
vested at least half its own capital in mortgage loans it niay issue mortage 
bonds up to an amount equal to ten times the aggregate capital guaranteed 
by the mortgages held, according to rules similar to those in force for the 
mortage-bonds of the land credit institutions. 

The formation of this Section, representing the definite collaboration 
of the State in the financing of these societies, is certainly the most 
outstanding fact in connection with the facilities given to them. The 
Section is, in fact, a sort of bank for peasants’ associations and is author¬ 
ized to furnish three kinds of credit — land credit, credit for making 
improvements, and credit for the supply of working capital. 

In view of the sum fixed, if may be regarded as a first experiment 
which is being carried out, an experiment which is particularly import¬ 
ant at the present time when all initiatives are highly appreciated which 
tend to the better solution of the land prablem in the general interest of 
production. 

Between 30 April and 31 December 1921 the Section issued to co-oper¬ 
ative land-holding societies, agricultural associations, university agrarie 
and other bodies 1,829 loans guaranteed by bills to the total amount of 
110,432,930 liras and mortgage loans to the amount of 6,500,000 liras. 

In general it may be said that the measures taken in favour of the 
co-operative land-holding societies and kindred organizations have fully 
achieved their object. In fact, even before the War they had attained 
a considerable development and they are now giving indications of becom- 

(i) Similar powers were conferred by the Decree-Eaw of 7 June 1920, No. 775, on the 
Agricultural Credit Section of the Bank of Sicily in relation to the cooperative land- 
holding societies in Sicily. 
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ing general and of spreading to all the regions of Italy, from Emilia and 
Romagna to Lombardy, Tuscany, the Roman Campagna, Apulia, Basili¬ 
cata, Sicily. The National Federation of Agricultural Co-operative 
Societies (Bologna) has information relating to 269 co-operative societies, 
cultivating a total of 79,000 hectares of land, but in this number are not 
included many co-operative societies of Latium, of Southern Italy, and 
of Sicily — about one hundred in all — also farming a considerable 
area of land. It is calculated that the co-operative land-holding societies 
directing farm undertakings are about 400, cultivating in all not less 
than 150,000 hectares of land (1). 

By the formation of federal bodies, such as the National Federation 
of which we have already spoken, the Consortium of Co-operative land¬ 
holding Societies of Bologna, the Technical Agricultural Office of the Bank 
of Labour and Co-operation, the Interprovincial Agricultural Federation of 
Milan, and the Federation of the University Agrarie of Latium, the co-oper¬ 
ative land-holding societies of all kinds of North and Central Italy, as well 
as the university agrarie, have secured, for their own benefit, that contin¬ 
uous and effective assistance in technical and administrative questions 
which is necessary for the ordinary cultivation of their lands. 

With regard to the results attained, it may be said that the land 
taken up is usually carefully cultivated and that the gross yield has 
generally increased in comparison with that obtained by the former occup¬ 
iers and sometimes even in comparison with the average yield in the 
locality. 

Speaking generally, it is clear, that, notwithstanding serious financial 
and technical difficulties, the co-operative land-holding societies and kindred 
societies have now made good in Italy. It may be said that the experimental 
stage has been passed and that, thanks to the recent credit facilities 
systematically granted to them by the State, they are well on the way 
to becoming an important factor in the national economy whilst, by ensur¬ 
ing the peaceful transfer of the ownership of the land to those who directly 
cultivate it, in accordance with the long-standing and keen desire of this 
class, they are removing the possibility of conflicts prejudicial to agricul¬ 
tural production. 

§ 2. Measures taken in favour of the co-operative societies 

FOR PRODUCTION AND EABOUR. 

These societies, which were first formed by working men, particularly 
by workers belonging to the building trade, more than thirty years ago, 
and are one of the most striking manifestations of co-operative enter¬ 
prise in Italy, arose with the primary object of freeing labour from the 
yoke of the ordinary contractors and of directly contracting for public 
works (construction and maintenance of roads, bridges and canals, carrying 

(1) See Gokni (Dr. Olindo): Ee “ affittanze collettive ”, la loro organizzazione e i loro 
prindpali moventi. Cntica Socials, No. 4. Milan, 16-28 February 1923. 
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out drainage, reclamation, irrigation and improvement works, etc.). 
Favoured by the laws on public contracts, they spread rapidly, especially 
during the War and in the period immediately following the cessation 
of hostilities, when serious social and economic considerations made it 
clear to the Government that one of the most urgent needs of the moment 
was an extensive and vigorous policy of public works promptly to en¬ 
sure remunerative labour for the workers released from the Army and to 
contribute to the reconstruction and economic betterment of the country. 
In the execution of this vast programme of public works, for which sums 
amounting to several hundreds of millions of liras weie allocated, the 
co-operative labour societies were called upon to play a considerable part. 

Better to understand the rules which govern the giving of contracts 
to co-operative societies, it must be premised that in Italy there are three 
systems of giving contracts for public works: (a) by public competition; 
(&) by inviting particular persons to tender; (c) by private tieaty. 

The most usual method is by public competition. When contracts 
are to he given after being publicly^ put up to competition, the office which 
has the contract in its gift must in the first place publish an announce¬ 
ment of the competition at least fifteen days before the day on which 
it is to be held. This announcement must contain a statement of the fund¬ 
amental conditions of admission to tlie competition and of the contract. 
To be allowed to tender, when artistic work cr works of new construction 
axe in question, the applicant must prove his capacity by presenting a 
certificate signed by the prefect or sub-prefect not more than six months 
earlier than the date of the competition to the effect that he has given proof 
of skill and of sufficient practice in the execution cr direction of other 
similar contracts for public or private works. As a guarantee of good 
faith, the person making the tender must deposit a provisional caution, the 
amount of which varies between the tenth the and thirtieth part of 
the amount of the contract. Minute regulations govern the holding of 
the competition. This is the most costly and complicated system. 

Private tendering takes place when those who are thought to be suit¬ 
able persons are invited by special letter to present themselves at the 
place and time named and to make their tenders, or when a statement, de¬ 
scribing the work to be contracted for and the general and special conditions, 
is sent to the persons thought to be suitable, with the request that they 
will sign and return it, together with an indication of the price at which 
they would be disposed to carry out the work. 

Lastly, the contract is said to be given by private treaty when the 
public authority negotiates with a particular person; this is the simplest 
of the three systems. 

We will now describe the provisions relating to co-operative societies 
which were laid down prior to the War and in recent years, and to which 
is no doubt largely due their great development. 

The first law which gave facilities to co-operative societies for taking 
up public contracts was that ot n July 1S89, No. 6,216, introduced as an 
amendment to the rules relating to State expenditure. By this Law, in 
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fact, it was laid down that contracts for public works could be made with 
co-operative societies for production and labour formed by working men, 
either by tender or by private treaty rendering it unnecessary for them to 
face free competition. The Law also favoured the co-operative societies 
in regard to payment for the work and in regard to the deposit of caution- 
monej r . The payments had to be made by the State in instalments pro¬ 
portionate to the work already carried out and the caution-money was 
not paid at the time when the contract was signed, but was built up by 
retaining 10 per cent, of each instalment to be paid. This arrangement 
removed the difficulty which these organizations had felt in depositing 
the caution-money required by public authorities as a guarantee for the 
fulfilment of the contract made with it. 

To these facilities the Law of 1889 placed two limits, one relating to 
the amount and the other to the nature of the contracts; it only 
allowed contracts to be given to co-operative societies which were of 
less than 100,000 liras in amount and in which manual labour was the 
principal factor. As the first steps were being taken on an unknown 
and difficult path, it was not then thought desirable to sacrifice the 
principle of free and open competition for contracts of an industrial 
nature. Indeed, at the time when the Law was passed co-operation was 
still in its initial stages in Italy and many doubted whether the working 
classes would be able to undertake to carry out public works, which requir¬ 
ed the persistent and intelligent action of a single strong management. 
But experience did not confirm the doubts, and by the Law of 12 May 
1904, No. 178, State administrations and administrations wider the 
supervision of the State were authorized to give contracts for works of 
construction or maintenance, for supplies or for public services, by tender 
or by private treaty up to the value of 200,000 liras and without requir¬ 
ing the deposit of caution money, to legally constituted co-operative soci¬ 
eties of workmen for production and labour or to legally constituted 
co-operative agricultural productive societies formed by small holders. 
In regard to payment for the work power was given to make instalments 
of payment in enhance. 

By the Law of 19 April 1906, No. 126, the exemption from the deposit 
of eaution-mone3 T was extended also to co-operative societies for pro¬ 
duction and labour which competed in the public competitions for contracts 
of a value not exceeding 200,000 liras. 

These laws were followed by that of 25 June 1909, No. 422, on the 
consortia of co-operative societies, which encouraged the tendency which 
had been noticeable for some time amongst the co-operative societies for 
production and labour to combine in consortia in order to compete for 
larger contracts. This law laid down the following principles : 

(r) that legally .constituted co-operative societies for production 
and labour may combine in a consortium in order to contract with the 
State or other authorities for the execution of public works in any part of 
the Kingdom; 

(2) that such works may be entrusted to consortia even by private 
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treaty, provided the value of the contract does not exceed twice the total 
amount of the contracts which might be entrusted to the separate co¬ 
operative societies forming the consortium and that the contract for any 
work should not exceed 2,000,000 liras. 

(3) that the rules which apply to the building up of the caution- 
money in the case of co-operative societies shall also apply to the con¬ 
sortia. 

The consortia are established by Royal Decree, enjoy complete in¬ 
dependence and are placed under the supervision of the Ministry; they 
are corporate bodies and are subject to the rules of the commercial code 
in regard to their commercial operations and to all the effects which re¬ 
sult from them. 

Regulations for carrying out the laws above mentioned were issued on 
12 February 1911 (No. 278). They enumerated as follows the kinds of 
co-operative society which were entitled to enjoy the benefit of the legis¬ 
lation relating to public contracts : (a) Co-operative societies for produc¬ 
tion and labour; (b) co-operative agricultural societies, such as land- 
holding societies, co-operative dairies, co-operative vine-growers' societies, 
co-operative distilleries, co-operative agricultural trading societies, co-oper¬ 
ative societies for the sale of grain, and “ any other co-operative under¬ 
taking having objects connected with agricultural production ”; (c) mixed 
co-operative societies, which combine the objects and characteristics of 
some of the preceding kinds of society or set before themselves other co¬ 
operative aims. , 

All the prefectures of the Kingdom are obliged to ascertain the true 
nature and composition of the societies before they are permitted to enjoy 
the advantages which the law confers upon them. For this purpose there 
exists at each prefecture a register, known as the prefectural register of 
co-operative societies, in which are noted the most characteristic features 
of the societies which are considered to be entitled to compete for public 
contracts. 

The Regulations referred to also govern the supervision of the co¬ 
operative societies to which they relate. The supervision is in the hands 
of the State and is entrusted to Provincial Commissions of Supervision, 
which are composed of the prefect, who acts as chairman, of public offi¬ 
cials and of members nominated by the co-operative societies inscribed in 
the prefectural registers, and to the Central Commission for Co-operative 
Societies, which is invested with ample powers in all matters relating to 
co-operation and has in relation to the consortia of co-operative societies 
the same attributions as the Provincial Commissions have in relation to 
the individual societies. 

Amongst the measures taken in recent years, the Decree of 6 February 
I9 r 9, No. 107 (modified by the Royal Decree of 12 February 1922, 
No. 214), is of great importance; it reformed the system of public con¬ 
tracts in order to give it more rapidity and adapt it to the exigencies of 
the moment. It increased to 5*000,000 liras the maximum value of the 
works which could be entrusted to consortia of co-operative societies, and 
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authorized that even this limit might be exceeded when, on the advice of 
the Superior Council of Public Works, the administration was of opinion 
that the consortia offered sufficient technical and financial guarantees. 

By the Law of 26 September 1920, No. 1,313, the maximum limit for 
the contracts for execution of public works which could be given to indi¬ 
vidual co-operative societies was increased to 1,000,000 liras. 

The Law of 26 September 1920, No 1,495 must also be mentioned; 
to give facilities to co-operative societies for production and labour and 
to their consortia for obtaining the credit necessary tor the execution of 
works or supplies in respect of which they had entered into contracts 
with the State, it authorized the banks of emission to re-discount for the 
National Credit Institution for Co-operation bills up to the amount of 
100,000,000 liras, at a rate equal to the ordinary rate of discount. This 
Institution was thus put in a position to satisfy the numerous requests 
for credit addressed to it from all parts of Italy by co-operative building, 
manufacturing or agricultural societies, etc. 

For the same purpose of giving the co-operative societies for production 
and labour facilities for obtaining credit for the execution of public works, 
the Federal Credit Institution for the Revival of Venetia was authorized 
by the Royal Decree of 3 June 1920, No. 859, to make advances to the Nat¬ 
ional Credit Institution for Co-operation up to the amount of 30,000,000 
liras, to be applied to making loans in respect of works contracted for in 
the Venetian provinces, where it was necessary to provide for giving the 
greatest possible impulse to works of reconstruction and for the repair 
of property damaged by the war (1). 

We shall see presently that the capital at the disposal of the National 
Credit Institution for Co-operation was considerably increased by other 
provisions. 

By the increase in the maximum amount of the contract on the one 
hand and the credit facilities on the other, the co-operative societies, which 
were also favoured by the provisions made in the Royal Decrees of 28 
November 1919, No. 2,405, and 1 February 1920, No. 189, to lessen 
unemployment and to increase the national production, were enabled 
considerably to extend their operations. 

At the end of January 1922, there were in Italy 63 consortia of co-oper¬ 
ative societies, legally constituted withi n the terms of the Law of 25 
June 1909, No. 422, which grouped together the most important bodies 
in this field. To these must be added some federal bodies not establish¬ 
ed in the form of consortia according to the rules of the law mentioned. 

For some of the consortia cf co-operative societies we give figures 
showing the value of the works carried out and the works in progress 

(1) To facilitate reconstruction in tlie districts devastated by the War by works of which 
the execution, was entrusted to co-operative societies or to the consortia contemplated by the 
Decree-Daw of 28 November 1920, No. 1,766, the Federal Institute of Credit for the Reviv¬ 
al of Venetia was authorized by the Royal Decree-Daw of 3 April 1921, No. 573 > to make 
advances to the National Credit Institution for Co-operation up to the amount of 
10,000,000 liras. 
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in the 3-ears 1920 and 1921: Bologna Consortium of Co-operative Socie¬ 
ties for Production and Labour: works carried out in 1920, 17,000,000 
liras (including works directly carried out, 4,869,000 liras, and works 
carried out b3 T the affiliated co-operative societies, 12,500,000 liras); in 1921, 
works directly carried out, 5,368,000 liras, and works carried out by the 
affiliated co-operative societies, 13,000,000 liras. Reggio Emilia Consor¬ 
tium of Co-operative Labour Societies; work carried out between 1919 
and 1921, 18,500,000 liras. Florence Consortium of Co-operative Socie¬ 
ties for Production and Labour; in 1920, works carried out, 5,980,000 
liras, and works in progress, 12,460,000 liras; in 1921, works carried 
out, 12,541,000 liras, and works in progress, 27,340,000 liras. Naples 
Consortium of Co-operative Societies for Production and Labour: 
works in progress in 1921 directly carried out, 10,092,418 liras and 
carried out by affiliated co-operative societies, 5,972,608 liras. Ra¬ 
venna Federation of Co-operative Societies for Production and Labour: 
works carried out in 1921, 11,237,627 liras. Genoa Federation of 
Co-operative Labour Societies, works directly carried out in 1920, 
7,829,000 liras, and works carried out by affiliated co-operative societies, 
1,229,000 liras ; in 1921, works in progress, about 8,000,000 liras. Arezzo 
Consortium of Co-operative Societies for Production and Labour: works in 
progress in 1921, 8,000,000 liras. Pisa Consortium of Co-operative 
Societies for Production and Labour : works in progress in 1921, 8,000,000 
liras. Venetia Co-operative Association: works directly carried out 
in 1921, 7,500,000 liras. Camia Consortium of Co-operative Societies 
for Production and Labour (Tolmezzo): works carried out between 1909 
and 1921, 41,566,000 liras. 

Other important organizations which, however, were not formed un¬ 
der the Law of 25 June 1909, No. 422, are the Milanese Federation of Co¬ 
operative Societies for Production and Labour which in the year 1920-21 
carried out directly works to the amount of 5,764,769 liras and to the 
amount of over 10,000, ooq liras through the medium of the affiliated co¬ 
operative societies; the Latium Federation of Co-operative Societies for 
Production and Labour, which has works in progress to the amount of 
about 15.000,000 liras; the Pavia Federation of Co-operative Societies 
for Production and Labour, etc. 

From information collected it appears that at the end of 1920 the co¬ 
operative labour societies and their consortia which were directly obtain¬ 
ing credit from the National Credit Institution for Co-operation numbered 
L °34 (or, if the affiliated bodies be included, 1,621), contained 286,000 
members and possessed capital and reserves amounting to about 30,000,000 
liras; they had works in progress, under contract with the State, with 
communes, with provinces and with private individuals to the 
amount of over 670,000,000 liras; they possessed plant and materials to 
the value of about 230,000,000 liras, and they had paid wages amounting 
to more than 216,000,000 liras. 

The extent to which co-operation has been applied to the execution 
of works in Venetia is noteworthy. Up to 31 December 1920, out of 
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works to the amount of 500,000,000 liras for the reparation of war damages 
to the property of private individuals and of public bodies, works to the 
amount of fully 200,000,000 liras had been entrusted, with excellent re¬ 
sults, to co-operative societies and their consortia, and the figure has 
since been considerably increased. Before the War there were a hundred 
co-operative societies in that region ; at present there are more than 600 
and they include between 70,000 and 80,000 workers, with technical di¬ 
rection and administrative organization, grouped in federations and as¬ 
sisted by credit institutions. 

Figures such as these, while they show that the encouragement given 
to this characteristically Italian type of society has had the most bene¬ 
ficial results, prove also, at the same time, that co-operative organization 
is one of the systems best adapted for solving, at any rate partially, the 
problems of labour. 

§ 3. Provisions in favour of co-operative societies 
FORMED OF EX-SERVICE MEN. 

The gradual return of the service men to the economic and social life 
of the country was from the beginning accompanied by a decided tendency 
on their part to adopt co-operative methods by which they hoped to be 
able to assure a profitable resumption of labour to all those who had been 
obliged to interrupt their normal work. This movement, which quickly 
became so general and persistent as to assume a quite special importance, 
received a strong impulse and support from a series of measures taken 
by the Government in favour of the service men, conspicuous amongst 
which are those for the formation of the Opera Nazionale per i Combat - 
tenti, for the granting of fiee insurance policies to ex-service men and for 
authorizing loans for productive purposes on the security of these policies. 
In examining these provisions we shall see the manifold advantages 
which this new group of co-operative associations derived from them. 

The Opera Nazionale was formed by ihe lieutenancy Decree of 10 
December 1917, No. 1,970, for the purpose of “ making provisions for giv¬ 
ing economic, financial, technical and moral assistance to ex-service 
men ” by methods which, while they afford the greatest possible benefit 
to individuals, will also serve “ to promote the technical, economic and 
civil conditions which will enable the labour forces of the nation to have 
the greatest possible productivity. ” It is a corporate body, under inde¬ 
pendent management, and has a capital composed of a foundation capital 
of 300,000,000 liras, the net returns on the working, and legacies and 
donations from individuals or corporations; it also has at its disposal 
all the funds which the State Treasury allocates to it for making loans on 
insurance policies. 

The Opera Nazionale is managed by a Council composed of nine mem- 
beis, nominated by Royal Decree, on the proposal of the Minister of the 
Treasury, after consultation with the Council of Ministers. At least four 
members of the Council must he chosen from among citizens who are not 
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officials of public administrations and who have given proof of considerable 
technical and administrative capacity in the pursuit of agiiculture or of 
some branch of industry or commerce. The Opera is supervized by a 
group of three auditors nominated by the Ministry of the Treasury. 

The organization and duties of the Opera Nazionale are laid down by 
regulations which were approved by the lieutenancy Decree of 16 January 
1919, No. 55, and its work is carried out along three distinct lines: (a) agri¬ 
cultural , (6) social, and (c) financial. 

The work along agricultural lines, which is of special interest to us, 
is directed:— 

(а) to form a large landed property by means of the lands acquired 
by the Opera, the public lands belonging to the State, to the provinces, 
to the communes, to benevolent institutions, to public bodies and to 
the ecclesiastical bodies which were not dissolved, and the lands belong¬ 
ing to privat. owners which are subject to the obligation of reclamation 
or which may be susceptible of important changes in the system of 
cultivation; 

(б) to develop this property by carrying out all the works which 
may be necessary for that purpose ; 

(c) to colonize it. 

As for the public lands belonging to the State or to the other bodies 
mentioned when they are declared by a Central Aibitration Board, sit¬ 
ting at Rome and composed of two superior magistrates, a Councillor of 
State, the Director-General of Agriculture and the Director-General of 
Labour and of Thrift, to be susceptible of important changes in the 
system of cultivation, or when they are subject to the obligation of re¬ 
clamation, they are transferred, by an order of the Arbitration Board itself, 
to the Opera Nazionale. Other rural property belonging to the same bodies 
the Opera may apply to take in emphyteusis or on long lease. 

As to the lands belonging to private owners and in the condition 
described, the Central Arbitration Board, following a special procedure 
which has been laid down with a view to safeguarding the interests of 
those having rights in them, authorizes their transfer to the Opera Nazionale 
and their immediate occupation by it. 

If it is possible to carry out important changes in the system of 
cultivation of these lands, the Opera Nazionale , having obtained the or¬ 
der transferring them, proceeds to execute the necessary work (1), 

For the purpose of bringing the land so acquired under cultivation, 
the Opera Nazionale may undertake or contract for the execution of pub¬ 
lic works, availing itself as far as possible of the labour of service men. 
It has a right of preference over any other body, or society or firm or 
consortium. 

In connection with our present inquiry, Article 25 of the Regulations 

(i) To the former owner is reserved the right of buying back the improved property 
by paying the price received, plus the increased value, on condition that he assumes certain 
obligations in respect of the future utilization ot the land. 
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is of some importance. According to this article the Opera Nazionale 
may provide for the execution of the works above referred to and the works 
for the reclamation of the lands acquired as above described, in what¬ 
ever manner they may have become its pioperty, not only directly but by 
entering into contracts for the execution of all or part of such works with 
co-operative labour societies, consortia, companies or firms which, besides 
offering the necessary technical and financial guarantees, pledge themselves 
to give preference in the execution of the works entrusted to them to 
workers who were formerly service men. The Opera Nazionale may also 
promote the formation of such bodies or take shares in them or supply 
them with capital and with the necessary technical means. 

Even more important is the principle laid down in Article 26 of the 
Regulations under which the lands which have become the property 
of the Opera Nazionale , if they can be immediately cultivated, even if it 
be only with the technical and financial assistance of the Opera Nazionale , 
must be granted to service men who will directly cultivate them or to 
co-operative societies of agriculturists who are mainly service men, either 
under a renewable lease with obligations to effect improvements or under 
an occupation licence with obligations to effect improvements and right 
to purchase. Lands in respect of which important improvement works 
have had to be carried out or important changes in the system of cul¬ 
tivation have had to be made may also be granted, undei an occupation 
licence, to co-operative labour societies which have carried out works for 
bringing the property of the Opera Nazionale under cultivation, but 
preference must always be given to individual service men or to 
co-operative societies of agriculturists who are mainly service men. 

In the agricultural year 1920-21 lands containing 17,182.7627* hect¬ 
ares were granted to co-operative societies for ordinary cultivation. Of 
these 9177.7019 hectares were in Sicily ; 4758.8467 hectares in Latium ; 
1580.6890 hectares in Calabria; 640.2384 hectares in Basilicata ; 590.6593 
hectares in Apulia; 408.5484 hectares in Campania, and 26.0790 in Umbria. 
With these co-operative societies and with others which may apply for 
grants of land agreements will be entered into giving occupation lic¬ 
ences with obligations to effect improvements and with right to pur¬ 
chase as soon as they proceed to the division of the lands. 

The Opera Nazionale also promotes the cieation of agricultural col¬ 
onies and new villages settling in them mostly agriculturists who are 
ex-service men; it encourages the formation of co-operative societies and 
agricultural associations composed mainly of ex-service men; it directs 
and supervizes the cultivation of lands and the carrying out of land 
improvement works; it promotes associations and institutions f< which 
aim at securing the solidarity of the cultivators " in purchase, in sale, in 
insurance, in the manipulation of agricultural produce, and in the pur¬ 
suit of the small industries auxiliary to agriculture; it supplies credit, 
directly or through the medium of organizations to which it delegates its 
powers, to occupiers of land for making agricultural improvements and 
changes in the system of cultivation, granting long term loans repayable 
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by instalment^ and facilitates the granting of credit for the acquisition 
of machinery, implements, live stock, etc., by the institutions authoriz¬ 
ed to give such credit, to agriculturists who are ex-service men and to co¬ 
operative societies which it may have placed in occupation of lands belonging 
to it; lastly, it gives financial and technical assistance in the exercize of the 
customary rights (usi civici) and in the cultivation of the public lands 
(bent di dominio collettivo ), for the enfranchisement of lands burdened by 
customary rights, for the settlement of lands formerly so burdened which 
have not been improved and which are susceptible of important changes 
in the system of cultivation, and in general for the utilization of the 
lands occupied by communities and agricultural associations. 

As may be seen, the principle followed in the provisions which we 
have described concerning the agricultural section of the Opera Nazionale 
is clearly that of co-ordinating, for the benefit of the ex-service men and 
of the co-operative labour societies and co-operative land-holding socie¬ 
ties, the indispensable factors for the better cultivation of the land, 
namely labour, technical capacity and capital, in the interest both of the 
individual and of the community. 

* In October 1921 the landed property of the Opera Nazionale was of 
a total area of 37,457.7914 hectares, which was thus divided : lands 
assigned to it by orders of the Central Arbitration Board, 27,969.6343 
hectares; lands acquired by private treaty, 2,443 hectares; Crown lands, 
7045.1571 hectares. 

It may here be noted that the Committee of Management of the Opera 
Nazionale , with the object of extending to the greatest possible number 
of peasants the benefits arising from the assignment oi the Crown lands 
to it by the Decree-Law of 3 October 1919, No. 1,792, has decided to sell 
such of these lands as are best adapted for sub-division into small holdings, 
and to apply the proceeds, which it is estimated will amount to about 
3,000,000 liras, to provisions of a social character for the exclusive 
benefit of ex-service men. 

The object of these provisions is to give them facilities for acquiring 
land, however it may have come into the possession of the Opera Nazi ho- 
nale and to make it more advantageous for them to do so. 

* It has been decided, in the first place, that the grant to peasants who 
are ex-service men of all these lands, which will normally take the form of 
agreements for occupation with obligation to effect improvements and 
with right to purchase, shall be made at cost price, without increase of 
am* kind for expropriation expenses or for general or administrative ex¬ 
penses, and without any charge in connection with the agreement itself. 

The period during which the holding is being improved must not 
exceed five years and during this period the rent payable will not exceed 
three per cent, of the selling price of the holding while the taxes will be 
paid directly by the Opera Nazionale 

Apart from all other State-aid and facilities, special premiums are 
offered to encourage the erection of buildings on the holdings. The 
Opera Nazionale , moreover, besides assisting the peasants who are ex- 
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bervice men to take advantage of the provisions contained in the special 
laws relating to the erection of dwelling houses, will prepare designs of 
various types of such houses and will distribute them widely. 

When the improvements have been carried out, the holding will be 
definite^ transferred to the occupant, subject in certain cases to the right 
of the former owner to buy it back. At least 25 per cent, of the price must 
be paid when the land is transferred. The remainder may be paid in 
five years, by annual instalments of capital together with interest at 3 
per cent. Even the insurance policy with which the ex-service men 
are provided can, aftei the initial payment of 23 per cent., be assigned 
as security for a part of the price and in this case it will be taken at 
its full nominal value, and the purchaser will only be under the oblig¬ 
ation to pay interest at three per cent, until the policy matures. The 
lots sold will be mortgaged in favour of the Opera Xazionale as security 
for the exact fulfilment of the obligations assumed 

In the case of grants made to co-operative societies composed of 
ex-service men, the advantages described will be applicable only to peas¬ 
ant members who are ex-service men. 

As to the sale of the lands formerly belonging to the Crown from 
which, as we have mentioned, the means are to be derived for conferring 
the advantages above indicated, the Committee of Management of the 
Obey a Xazionale has decided that such lands shall be sold only to peas¬ 
ants who are ex-service men, either as individuals or as members of 
co-opeiative societies, at preferential prices fixed in advance on the basis 
of certain considerations, such as capacity for work, size of family, 
the fact of being already a cultivator of land, etc. 

The Opera Nazionale is thus catling out one of the most important 
functions attributed to it by its Regulations, that of providing for the form¬ 
ation of a large landed property for the purpose of granting it to those 
who will directly work it, giving always an absolute preference to indi¬ 
vidual ex-service men or to co-operative societies mainly consisting of 
ex-service men. 

A very effective inpulse has also been giver by the Opera Xazionale 
to the co-operative movement amongst ex-service men by granting 
loans on the security of the insurance policies given to them by the 
Lieutenancy Decree of 10 December 1917, No. 1,970, to which we have 
alread} T referred. 

This Decree authorized the National Insurance Institution to issue 
the following policies, completely free from an}' obligation to pay i-uemiums, 
in favour of soldiers and non-commissioned officers of combatant units: 

(a) for a capital of 500 liras in favour of soldiers and for a capital 
of 1,000 liras in favour of non-commissioned officers, payable immediately 
after the death of the insured person if he were killed in action, or died of 
wounds received in action or from illness due to war sendee; 

(ft) for a capital sxxm of 1,000 liras in favour of all soldiers and non¬ 
commissioned officers belonging to combatant units, payable: 11) immediate¬ 
ly after the death of the insured persons if this happened during the War 
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and was due to causes which did not give the right to the payment of a 
capital sum in lieu of the war pension: (2) immediately after the death 
of the injured persons, if that occurred within 30 years from the date of 
the policy: (3) in any case, the capital sum was payable to the insured 
person at the end of 30 years from the date of the policy, if he were 
still alive. 

In Article 4 of the Decree it was laid down that after the conclusion 
of the War, the insured persons should have the right, not less than 
three months from the date of demobilization, to ask for the payment 
in advance of the sum of 1,000 liras assured by the mixed policy, with 
the proviso " that it should be invested in instruments of production 
and ot labour and that adequate security should be given. ” 

This provision was intended to render it easier for the demobilized 
service men to resume their work, to bring about the revival of the small 
productive industries carried on by individuals, and to increase the nation¬ 
al production. 

As the policies in question were mixed policies, the sum assured being 
payable on the death of the insured person or at the end of thirty years, 
it is clear that by payment m advance the legislature intended a loan 
upon the security of the policy. 

By the Decree of 7 March 1920, No. 283, rules were laid down for the 
granting of such loans. They are given by the Opera Nazionale either 
directly or through the medium of credit institutions or savings banks 
authorized by it. The loans are granted on the following conditions: 

(а) that the policy shall be assigned to the Opera Nazionale or to 
the lending institution; 

(б) that the sum applied for shall be invested in instruments of 
production or of labour; 

(c) that the insured person shall undertake to repay the sum 
within a period to be determined according to the return which may be 
expected from the investment made. 

The amount of the advance may be as much as the nominal value of 
the policy; in that case that part of the sum which corresponds to the 
actual or surrender value of the policy (which in the current half-year 
is 345 liras) is fully covered, and for the balance, up to 1,000 liras, the 
operation is one of personal credit, specially guaranteed. 

The Opera Nazionale or the lending institution may for this purpose 
require that a promissory note shall be given and may provide that the in¬ 
struments of production or of labour in which the sum advanced is invested 
shall remain its own property, to the extent to which it is greater than the 
actual value of the policy, until such time as the loan is fully repaid. 

During the five years following the date on which the Decree entered 
into force, interest on the loans will be paid by the insured persons at a rate 
not exceeding 3 per cent Whatever interest may be payable beyond 
3 per cent, will be paid by the Opera Nazionale , but towards this the 
Treasury will contribute not more than 1 per cent. 

But besides the system of advances made to individuals on the secur- 
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ity of the policies, there is that of advances on the security of policies 
assigned to co-operative societies as an addition to their share capital a 
system which has great economic utility. The policies may be assigned 
tb co-operative land-holding societies, co-operative societies for 
production and labour, co-operative credit societies or co-operative 
distributive societies. In doing so, the membeis transfer to the co-operative 
society those means of obtaining credit which they themselves have by 
reason of the policy; in return for this, the members are given shares of 
a value equal to the advances received by the society on their respective 
policies. These shares are subject to a lien until the member has paid 
for them. 

When the insured person fails to fulfil the obligations assumed in re¬ 
spect of the loan granted to him, the Opera Nazionale or the lending insti¬ 
tution will have the right to surrender the policy. In this way the lending 
institution has the certainty of being able to recover the money lent, 
at any rate up to the amount of the surrender value of the policy, the risk 
being confined to the balance over and above that value. In cases in 
which the insured person dies before having completely repaid the ad¬ 
vance, the Opera Nazionale will be paid the balance due out of the capital 
sum payable at death. 

All documents relating to these loans are exempt from the payment 
of duty. 

The want of sufficient share capital and the difficulty of obtaining 
credit are, for newly-formed co-operative societies, the obstacle most ser¬ 
ious and most difficult to overcome, but by means of the assignment of 
insurance policies by the members to the society and the advances made 
upon them, the obstacle may be in a large measure overcome, with the 
further advantage to the society of being able to obtain credit on prefer¬ 
ential terms as far as the rate of interest is concerned (3 per cent.); hence 
the great economic importance of the measure. 

In almost all cases the Opera Nazionale acts through organizations 
to which it delegates its powers, reserving to itself the functions of direc¬ 
tion and of supervision. In this manner, while an undesirable and cum¬ 
bersome centralization is avoided, it is possible to utilize for advances on 
the security of the policies the funds which the credit institutions and sav¬ 
ings banks will think fit to devote to that purpose in consideratiofL of 
the lofty social aims which it is sought to attain by these transactions, 
or of the special guarantees which they offer. 

Up to the end of December 1921 advances were made on the secur¬ 
ity of policies by the authorized institutions to the amount of about 
i55,ooo,ooo liras, of which more than 140,000,000 liras were granted to 
individuals and more than 15,000,000 liras to co-operative societies. 

The Opera Nazionale has, moreover, deemed it necessary to encourage 
the granting of credit to co-operative societies of ex-service men, even 
beyond the value of the policies, in all cases in which the advances 
proved to be insufficient. 

Now in view of the impossibility of cieating locally an adequate 
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financial organization of its own, it delegates this function to the insti¬ 
tutions which ordinarily carry on co-operative credit business, making 
suitable agreements with them. And since it may happen that such insti¬ 
tutions do not always have at their disposal the financial means required 
for complying with the numerous applications lor credit, it supplies the 
necessary capital to them. 

Another wa} r , not less important, in which the Opera Nazionale 
gives ere,lit facilities to co-operative societies of ex-service men is by 
contributing to the payment of the interest due by them upon advances 
obtained, otherwise than upon the security of policies, fiom other credit 
institutions. The co-operative societies for production and labour which 
are mainly composed of ex-service men may apply for this contribution, 
which must not exceed 2 per cent. 

Lastly, the Opera Nazionale directly supplies credit, otherwise than 
on the security of policies, to those co-operative societies which, though 
able to offer the necessary guarantees, do not succeed in obtaining credit 
from the institutions to which the Opera Nazionale has delegated its powers. 
In all such cases, the Opera Nazionale reserves the right to exercize, by 
means of representatives, the fullest supervision over the technical* and 
administrative working of the societies financed. 

The many forms of encouragement given by the Opera Nazionale 
to co-operative societies which we have here briefly described and those 
which, for sake of brevity, we omit to mention are all based on the pro¬ 
visions of the regulations which govern its working, and it is accordingly 
to these provisions that the development attained by the co-operative 
societies of ex-service men is largely due. 

From a recent inquiry made by the Opera Nazionale it appears that 
up to the end of September 1921 it gave assistance, through the medium of 
the local organizations to which it delegated its powers (Ufftci provinciali 
di assistenza), to 1,137 legally constituted co-operative societies, containing 
1 78,967 members, of whom 147,431 were ex-service men. These 1,137 
co-operative societies may be classed os follows: 364 co-operative societies 
for production and labour, containing 27,132 members, of whom 22,136 
were ex-service men ; 113 co-operative land-holding societies, 80 of which 
contained 15,76 2 membeis, of whom 13,318 were ex-service men; 438 
co-operative distributive societies, containing 94,804 members, of whom 
78,756 were ex-service men ; 134 mixed co-operative societies, containing 
40,480 members, of whom 32,640 were ex-service men Of the co-operative 
land-holding societies almost all were for the purpose of cultivating land 
on the system of separate management; the most successful societies are 
those which have been formed in the provinces of Padua and Treviso, and 
in some districts in Emilia, Tuscany and Latium. 

The co-operative societies above enumerated are distributed accord¬ 
ing to regions as follows: 

Venetia, 183 societies. The movement is on the whole in a satisfactory 
condition. 
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Abruzzi and Molise, 118 societies. The movement is developing in 
the provinces of Aquila and Chieti. 

Sicily, 118 societies. 

Apulia, 103 societies. The most successful societies are found in 
the province of Bari and in the district of Taranto. 

Calabria, 95 societies. 

Sardinia, 82 societies. The movement is fairly successful in regard 
to co-operative distributive societies and is making progress in regard to 
co-operative societies for production and labour. 

Lombardy, 81 societies. The movement is strongest in the provinces 
of Milan, Cremona and Mantua. 

Latium, 72 societies of varying strength. 

Toscany, 62 societies. The best societies are found in the provinces 
of Florence and Grosseto. 

Campania, 50 societies. 

Emilia-Romagna, 47 societies. The movement is soundest in the 
provinces of Bologna and Parma. 

Piedmont, 31 societies. The movement is strong in the province of 
Turin. 

The Marches, 28 societies. The movement has made most progress 
m the provinces of Ancona and Pesaro, 

Basilicata, 24 societies. 

Umbria, 20 societies. The movement is making progress. 

Liguria, 18 societies. The co-operative labour societies are well 
developed in the province of Genoa. 

Venetia Julia, 5 societies. The movement is only in its initial stages. 

Besides the 1,137 to which, as we have said, the Opera Nazionale 
renders assistance, it is calculated that there are about 400 other societies 
of the kind, so that it may be estimated that there are approximately 
1,300 legally constituted co-operative societies in which the number 
of ex-service men is at least a bare majority of the total number of 
members. 

§ 4. Provisions relating to the national credit institution 

FOR CO-OPERATION 

The National Credit Institution for Co-operation (Rome) was founded 
by the Royal Decree of 15 August 1913, No. 1,140, for the purpose of 
providing credit for legally constituted co-operative societies of all kinds 
and their consortia, also legally constituted (2). The Bank of Italy, the Na¬ 
tional Fund for Workmen’s Old Age and Invalidity Pensions (now called 
the National Social Insurance Fund), the Credit Institution for Co-opera- 

(1) The Institution is governed by the provisions of the Law of 7 April 1921, No. 1,073, 
and by rules approved by Royal Decree of 19 February 1922, No. 253, replacing those 
approved by the Royal Decree of 15 August 1913, No. 1,140, the Lieutenancy Decree of 
7 March 1918, and the Royal Decree of 4 March 1920. 
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live Societies (INlilaii) and the principal ordinary saving bank- all contrib¬ 
uted to form the foundation capital of 7,750,000 lua-*. To the 01 filial 
contributor were subsequently added the National [hind foi the Insur¬ 
ance of Wnikmen tg,ain<t At delude during then Vbik Ihe i»mb ol 
Naples, the lhmk of Sicily an I oytt'd t *}\ 1 a» balds \t the uul oi 
1920 tlic capital nuened .1 total ol 20,810,000 hi 0*^ thc» wilh 1 i»sci\c 
fund of cboi.I 500,000 Jims 

In ucent;cats 1 lie mod <u eudii It it bv the Itch 11 uHip no 

ieti<\s lias steadily mcieand, lli^y luiv< a^umul an n*.i - powiu** tm 
ponance in the national ecoimmy. Vciior- me'etm<- wen* Ihenfue 
taken to inoicav* the meaiT- at lb‘ dis|o*-ilol ftu* Institiilion juo place 
it In a position bit hr 1o accomplish its task. 

by llic jXeitx of 2| Joh K)U), No, i,J5y, the Tre.otuy was auth¬ 
orized to make cuKancis to the Ciedit Institution at 4 ]>croent. mteiest 
up to a total ol jo,000,000 lna-., to enable it to supply to co-ojieratue rib- 
tributive societies and then consortia, a** w<ll as to the semi-ollieial inde¬ 
pendent ly-uianaged dbtnbutrve association (tnfi autonomi Ji comma' 
Ji carolterc jnthhliu)) to acquire and to pu cru atlichs ol pnmap necess¬ 
ity and to distribute them lo the cousiium at mod* late pi in * 1 \ Mu 

same decree a sum of 20,000,000 lints was st I aside for lorn-. u* co-opeia 
tive distributive societies im the installation ol plain feu the pmd ciiuii, 
manipulation and distribution oi food stuffs, 1ml Ibis tuud was not «■ mployod 
for its original purpose and was afterwards, by the IVciee of 7 Noxemlxu 
1920, No. 1,599, likewise allocated to the granting ol loans foi Uu pur¬ 
chase of articles of primary necessity. 

Speaking of the measures taken in favour of the co-operative soc¬ 
ieties for production and labour, wo have mentioned the IVouo oi 3 June 
1920, No. 859, by which the Federal Credit Institution Cot the Kevival 
of Venetia was authorized to eranf to the National Credit Institution loans 
up to a total of 30,000,000 liras lo facilitate in the Venetian provinces ihe 
work of reconstructing and repairing the piopeily damaged by the War, 
as well as the Law of 26 Seplembei 1920, No. r,|<)5, which authorized 
the banks of emission lo rediscount for the National Ciedit Instilulion, 
bills to a total amount of too, 000,000 liras drawn by co opeiativt M>cie 
ties lor production and labour and their cousotlia and gtiaiantud by I he 
assignment of orders to pay issued by the public administration*."with 
which they had entered into contracts, in accordance with the teuns of 
the Law of 25 June 1909, No. 422. 

By the Law of 7 April 1921, No. 450, the capital of the National 
Credit Institution was increased by 200,000,000 liras by payments to lx* 
made to it by the State, 

Other measures related to the constitution of the Institution. Thus 
by the Decree of 23 March 1919, No. 455, an independently managed section 
was established for supplying credit for building purposes, with a founda¬ 
tion capital of 30,500,000 liras. 

This Section finances the co-operative building societies and the in¬ 
dependent housing institutions in two ways — by means of loans which 
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sti\< to suiml}, dun ' the course of the cor^tiuetion, llie capital licoc^saiy 
loi l*’< uo»h uj»*1 l*\ uiipii* of motK.u>e loans winch arc gmnLed when lh< k 
woiki innipMec*. I oanv- o{ the lit i koiiKuo made oul ol lln foundation 
(.apiial b »»bl '» hud i< in »hin\ tin* mmtgugc loan*, which arc 10- 
pi> H< m vi \< *i «» mi si hare uvouih to the issue of bomb, of the 
\alitf oi 500 hu- (< eh ' mi mleuI b\ in-1 mortgage, which it isamUor- 
ucd to * m.« to Ut amount oi eight tmi“h its owned capital. 

*°ifi -'on* *11 1 v 1 \ the Ito* ivc-Taw of A]ml 19.40, No. 516, a new 
inch IkuiIm ll\ m.n i\u! Si clan was cvaled ior land and agricultural 
utchi, loi lit iuttio‘-v, c we hive h cl occasion to note when dealing 
with tlv n > \uU » m ia\oiv ol the* a>i I cultural lalxmiers' societies, 
of cacotiruonu the t<rd»*uo; h* iV* b\ tlv o societies not only to rent 
111 d, bn at n m piuciiic it. Thi ten loucy showed the necessity of more 
*yst* m« < cfloii 011 11 i«* pait ul the Nation d Credit Institution to viid 
thi bum <n it* o]»^ latum, yvhn lihad 4 *ouit »tsolf !o1>e an (ffcotivo instru 
niejit foi mien 1\ v\ piodiutiou, 

Iia hulhi , tlu two mom. alloc Hi d loi the Paulding Section and the 
Agricultural 8<i'ion, lh< <. ipital oi the National Credit Institution now 
exceeds p,00 noo ( ooo liras ami this capital cniahks it to cirryout a pro- 
gtatmw ot Inunciol « s et.iuct* which 1 ^poads more fully to the growing 
ms <is oj ih »o opt nitiM* mo veto* at. r 

I»> the IKuci ol \i ]til) i()jj, the composition of the Committee ot 
MaiLU’itnotu ot tlv liotduliou was mochlied. It will include 15 members 
of whom five will lx* nominated fiom amongst their own oUieiuLs by the 
Ministries ol I„ibmu, oi Indtistn and Commerce, and of Agriculture (one 
for each Miuirtn) ami by the Ministiv of the Treasury ^two members), 
five will Ih uonmiaUd bs the institutions which have coutrihuted to the 
capital, and fi\< will be lepro-entalives of the co-operative societies. 

The Instituhon in the se\tr yeais that it lias been at woikhas steadily 
inereasul it » buane* . It has o]>encd blanches and agencies in the prin¬ 
cipal etui us of the en opera* i\e move mint and has helped to encourage 
the spiead of eo operation in Southern Italy. 

Ctedii is aipplitd b\ the Institution to evety kind of cooperative 
M>oiet>, but pnriicnhulv to cooperative societies for production mid lab¬ 
our, iHi-o]K*ialive dislnbiitive Mieieties and co-operative land-holding 
societies. 

To co operative • oeieties for pioductiou and lalwmr credit is granted 
principally in the foim of advances secured by the assignment of orders 
to pay issued by public ad mini stmt ions w f ith the guaranties and according 
to the rules laid down by the Lows of 25 June 1909, No. 422, and 26 
September i<)*o, No. 1,495 

Credit is granted to co-operative distributive societies by means of 
bills guaranteed by the right to levy distress on the goods belonging to 
them, in accordance with the provisions of the Decrees of 26 May 1918, 
No. 723, and 24 July 1919, No. 1,459. 

To co-operative societies for the construction of cheap houses mortgage 
loans are granted at preferential rates of interest, exempt from the tax 
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on personal property. The State also contributes towards the payment 
of the inteiest (Consolidating Law of 30 November 1919, No. 2,318). 

To co-operative land-holding societies loans secuied by the right to 
levy distress on ungatheied fruit and on live and dead stock are granted 
for supplying woikmg capital (Decrees of 8 October 1916, No. 1,336, 
and 26 July 1917, No. 1,269) an ^ mortgage loans for thepuichnse of land, 
for the entranchisement of land from dues and chatges, and lor land 
improvement (Decrees of 22 April 1920, No. 5x6, and Regulations of 
* 14 Novem 1 )er 1920, No. 1,793). 

Besides the transactions above described, the Institution rediscounts 
the bills discounted by other co-operative credit institutions or by other 
institutions which make advances to co-opeiative societies, giants loans 
secuied by the deposit of securities and the assignment of ciedils and, in 
exceptional cases may grant direct loans to co-operative societies for which 
bills have already been discounted and which have woiked satisfactorily 
for at least three years. 

The National Credit Institution accepts deposit on current account 
or in exchange for interest-bearing bonds. The deposits are not used for 
the ordinary transactions, but are invested in State secunties, 111 securities 
guaiantced by the State or in land bonds. 

Having thus indicated % the measures taken regarding tlie National 
Credit Institution, we give some statistics of its work between 1914 and 
1920. 

For all transactions with the Institution, the co-operative societies 
must draw bills which fall due aL the time when the transaction is to be 
closed. The following table indicates the total number and aggregate 
amount of such bills discounted in each year. 

Tabus I. — Number and Amount oj the Bills Discounted in each year 




from 1914 to 1920. 




Nmnbei of bill* 

Amount 


Veal 

discounted 

of bill* cliicouuted 




liru 

1914 * 

■ * ft 

• 1 5>O0I 

15 . 177 ,to* 

1915 • 


. • 12,582 | 

42 802,708 

1916 

• • • • • 

14,441 

56,885,250 

1917 • 


15,924 

89,08-1,564 

1918 

• * a * • • 

. * 18,643 

162,036,915 

1919 


| 25,583 

1 3*0,079,993 

1920 . 

. » « » * • • 

51,271 

885,000,599 


The amount of bills discounted in 1920 (885,ooo„599 liras) was 
thus distributed amongst the different parts of Italy: Northern Italy, 
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627,614,894 liras; Central Italy, 192,701,773 liras; Southern Italy, 
64,683,932 liras. 

The bills in hand at the end of the year 1930 amounted to 357,175,156 
liras. 

The total amount of the bills discounted in the seven yeais was 
1,561,367,698 liras. 

The transactions of the Institution are distributed amongst the differ¬ 
ent kinds of co-operative society in the manner shown in the follow- 
table. 


Tabus II. — Distribution of the Transadwns amongst the Different Kinds 

of Co-opemtiue Society. 


Ycai 

Cu-operatrvc 
societies 
foi pioduclion 
and 1 ibour and 
then consoi tia 

Agricultural 
co-operative 
socu tics and 
their cousoitia 

Co opentivt 
distributive soc¬ 
ieties and ludc- 
1 pendent! v nuu- 
oged distributive 
1 associations 

Co operative 
credit banks 
and 

■ intermediary 

mulitutions 

1 Miscellaneous 
co-opeiative 
| societies 

X 9 I 4 

10 , 371,033 

338,220 

148,517 

4 , 510,722 

1 ) 8.992 

ms 

31 , 102,452 

1 , 3 X 4,799 

1,256,737 

5,400,085 

3.128,695 

1916 . 

. 43,150,140 

2,263,8 *y 

1,811416 

4,824,360 | 

4,805,490 

1917 - * • 

<35,721,105 

4,38o 296 

12,869,022 

4,726,136 

1,387,704 

1918 

1 99,158,767 

15 , 423,402 

30 , 855,025 

5,932 786 

1 366,935 

1919 * • * 

• 147.603,005 

41,869,527 

105,158,692 

3, *02,292 

8,966,225 

1920 (i) . 

1428,299,1471 

132,228,600 

1 230 , 654,332 

46,820,090 

10 , 783,734 


(i) In 1020 tiansactious were also earned out with co-operative building societies and 
institutions tor the construction ot cheap dwellings to a total ot 36,214,694 liras. 


Ai the end of 1920 the number ot societies which hud received loans 
was 5,864 which were thus classified: 3,180 co-operative distributive 
societies; 1,621 co-ojK>rative societies lor production and labour; 842 
co-operative land-holding societies, and 22T miscellaneous co-operative 
societies. 

These figures give an idea of the extent to wliich the Institution has 
developed in a few years and of the importance of the work accomplished. 

It may lie afhmred that if the Italian co-operative movement has 
been able to pass safely through so difficult a period, this is due in large 
part to the work of the National Credit Institution which with foresight 
and courage supported the soundest of the co-operative institutions in 
their efforts to maintain themselves in working order. This is particularly 
the case in regard to the co-operative societies for production and labour 
which the Institution supported by raising the limit of the loans granted so 
as to enable them to face the increased cost of labour and of materials, 
by providing with technical direction and administrative aid those co-op- 
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'Lht lust a i In i 1 o aide \ > i <1 > ul cl the woikn tiom 
technic ii po ut ot view 1 icc) >pc u e ocielie Uv c lloit c whic 1 

ha\e b ni nude n His Ii chm h e il n \ mous io l is stun is the 
anpomtma l Oi a > ctois n the c st ibhslimerl ot o nee u l tuc uisjxuu 
of co opetrhxx. oacbe with i u 1( supplwn^ to ih ocictus cn 
uicd a\ cc ml sststiucc i ic uid to m l igan ot aid lx ov Kami 
tne f nn> it ) i < i *.ousonid mcl lcdaattons lot ‘‘he pit i pose of coi i i n i 
and completing IK woih oi outicuhu lissoi coopci ti c ^oceiy i 
diiTelent regions uu the or n/ilion oi coulee ol mstuicuon toi imp id 
mg to co opening the hind uu at il notions of book keeping md ot tlie 
laws id ituu, to <o ope i ltion W < m v »nst nee. tlie Inspection Ollicc 
for Co-opentive I^md holding Societies ol 13olo s u which n sistMl the 
societies n th clioi c of 1 mcl t) lenl (i to mi\ m the puicluse of 4ock 
ond equipment uid in ckudin^ i m h noslouiUx 4 \ id \ d L< d 

over the ourploMTV’iit ot the cicdii ^ u ted b} l*k. \ ilu n It u In Inst - 
tut oi It a is this Ohio ii turn which formed th is ilion 11 d niiou 
of Agiicultutal Co opei dne Sicutu a hi li n w c ittu s ( u ih -> mi woik 
Two othei Agricultural Inspection Ol ices with smuhi obpcls wcie 
foimed at Venice and d Mmttn and the Ollice fot the Inspection ot the 
Uni c v sita 1 imic of I/ilnun v\is toxincd in Rome 

A sneci il ohict was also estibhslied n Rome toi the sujicrwsion oi 
co-opemtn c soactic-s and dstnbniixe tlocutions (t nh th comumo) 
Tlieic was also ioimed, with he idcmartas at Naple- an oliice ioi the 
promotion ot co-opei ition in Southern Ital\ Th «■ is mten ted to emy out 
a gicat propagancli in fi\om < i th< plmcipics aid pi idle*' <t eo opc i- 
tion 

The Nxnonol Ciedit Institution iKo l altitcd tli t iinni out oi 
tlie piogi mint ol the < {tia \ r a~unalt j^tr i ( omhith ih 


5 PioMsiovs in i viol ti ot ini uioiuAim Dun soc u ns 

Th< co-opcntne d<iuy societies, \ hull npu cut on< ol the mot 
interesting and most wideh diffused ioims of agiunJtmd co-opcutum 
m Italy suffered severely dining the Wai m the ltn ided diduets, where 
man> oi them disappeared 

From mquiues made it appeals, in iact, that before the inv mon Ihete 
were 614 co-opeiaUve dames m Venetia, of which 331 wcie 111 the piovincc 
of Udine, 151 m the piovmee of Belltmo, iiq 111 the pimnnco of Vicenz i 
and 13 m the province of Ticviso In the province of TTdme only 22 dair¬ 
ies, all of them belonging to the mountainous districts, weie woiking m 
1919, and those only on a gieath reduced scale In the province ot Bdtuno 
rery lew weie stdl woiking m tint yeai In the province ol Vicenza }0 
co-operative dames were destroyed and of those which remained some weie 
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not ilk < > on \ uikin^ Oi tlic ci operative unite in dip pumiut of 
Tre\ s< no one w is blc h cany on its work 

Jkl the stock Incuim comoitia, formed to 1 cililitc the Kconsti- 
tulxonoitlic h tdso* cittle m the liKt ited ek->ti as (lacuiui me3 nuiu oi 
8 Mi\ )xg No 8 (k) w u . ible to mausc the ntnnbci oi head ol < utl 
it 1 j e m noK md nine 11 gundy necessai) to piovicn iho ioi the icoi- 
gamal ) (1 + lic co opa uvi dmy societies 

Tn An 1 "><iy oi Luc T bail cl D ducts iccoidincjy ckuded to take 
suit line sicps f 1 diisp tipoac an oidc-* to supplement the work that, in the 
exoiu/e ot it *ui<t il imicaons md ni vii+ue of the baw of b July 1912, 
No S >2 he Mir stiv ot \ ncuiluu v iscanvngon In agicement, therc- 
foie w th the littei Ministry \ Decree was issued on 26 Januaiy 1920 
whcicln 11 tlic In tuti d ^c 1 IQX9 20 the sum ot 206 000 luus (of winch 
150000 uas w< i< coimibmed by tlic Ministry of tlic kibe rated Distucts 
dud 50 000 1 a is by the Mimsti v of Airucuitute) wcie allocated ioi subsid¬ 
ies to the t v pc l iuvc tluay socielies of the liberated Venetian piovinces 
to put 1 iv in an 1 position to aesume then 11011ml working, independently 
of the oiMuent of compensation tor the damage which the dunes them¬ 
selves U tel sutitled Tlic subsidy which could not exceed 3,000 lnas, 
was jjnnlul loi th pui]>o-,c oi idxptmg 01 xedoiing piunisis for use 
as clia t-tu/iortcs 01 foi providing lppoaatus and imclin iv foi cheese- 
makiti' il w*s ^lvcn to societies which (a) wue ible to stait woikmg 
on economic lm and which could lJy foi the handling oi the milk u]>on a 
sulli<icn J nucleus of memljers wdh an dequate numbci oi dairy cattle, 
01 (0) wen m nich 1 position as to be ible, with the help of the subsidy and 
with then own means, to rccoustnict, adapt and icpan their cheese- 
lactoiics tml supply them with the appai at us essential foi the manufactuie 
of (linv ptoducts 

To obi un the subsidy the <0 opeiitive dmy society had lo present 
the foll< wing docunvuts (a) 1 copy ot the rules of the society, showing 
that it w is oigun/rcl fot the pint manipulation and sal< ot the pioduce, 
except tich 1 ill oi it is tlic member-> needed ioi lhen own families, (b) a 
list oi tin muni* is showing the nuuiboi oi cows which each meiubei pos¬ 
sessed ud of winch the rudk wa* htndkd 111 th A co-opuative dxeese-fae- 
tmv, (c) m cstunite of the lust ycais woikmg, showing the quantity ot 
milk wl»u h could lie h mdled in the factoiy and of butter and cheese which 
could lx pioduied , («/J 1 estimate oi the wotk to be earned out and a list, 
with puces oi the app tutus and machinery to be acquired 

To decide upon the amount oi the subsidies to be given in each case 
a special committee was formed consisting of three mcmbeis, of whom two 
wcie nominated by the Ministry of the label ited Districts and one by 
the Ministry oi Agnciiltuic 

Tible III (page 172) shows the dairy societies which had received 
grants fiom the funds allocated for the purpose by the Decree mentioned 
np to the end ot Febiuaiy 1921 

The mm allocated having been exhausted and many dairy societies 
not having been able to benefit by it, the Ministry for the liberated Districts 
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Table III. — Co-operative Dairy SoctJie'i Subsidizetl 
unda the Decree of 26 January 1920. 


Province 

Nninbcr 

of duty sock tic* 

i-ustmg befon 

the invasion 

Nuwl tr of tl iny 

■soaitu 

iivunuu" 1 

uoimal working 

Niimln. f < i cl m\ 

'-OOlU.K s 

r« ceivmp 
| grants 

Amount of giant 
conti ibutcd 
by the MinibUy 
of liberated 
District 1 

Inc 

Amount of grant 

contributed 

bylhc Mimstiy 
of Aaucultuu 

1 

lire 

Belluiio 

151 

too 

Il 8 


44,450 

Treviso 

13 

6 1 

4 

3,700 1 

500 

Udmc 

331 

120 

138 

105,600 

5,050 

Venice . . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Vicenza 

IIQ 

83 

4 

3,700 

— 

Total . . • 

<>14 

309 

264 

j 150 000 1 

50,000 


by a Decree dated 3 February 1921 allocated a further t,uin. of 100,000 
liras to be granted as subsidies in the financial year 1920-21 to the co-oper¬ 
ative dairy societies formed prior to the war that had applied for help to 
resume their normal working. The same rules were followed in granting 
these subsidies as in granting the previous ones. The dairy societies subsid¬ 
ized are shown in the following table: 

Table IV. — Co-operative Dairy Societies Subsidized 
under the Decree of 3 February 1921. 


Province 


Number 

I oX dairy MXictit'i receiving grants 


Amount of i r t lilt 


1 


lire 

Bellnno 

84 

35 . 1 °" 

Treviso 

I 

2,000 

(Jdinc. * . . 

lb 

53 , 70 «> 

Venice ... 

l 

| 2,000 

Vicenza .... 

11 

7,200 

Total 

1 173 

| 100,000 


Thanks to the encouragement given by the Government and to the 
enterprize of the interested persons themselves, as well to Ibe active 
aid rendered by the local live stock and cheese-making offices, the 
co-operative dairy societies are in a fair way to regain their former 
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prospenty. It may lie added that 111 the process of reorganization they 
have introduced considerable impiovements in the plant and m the 
management, which gives giound for the hope that in these districts the 
in ilk industry will soon not only have been revived but will have become 
more productive and more profitable than before. 

§ 6 . Measures in favour of mutual insurance societies. 

The working of mutual insurance societies in Italy was governed for 
a long time by the Lawoi 7 July 1907, No. 526. Tins contained provisions 
in favour of “ small agricultural co-operative societies and small agri¬ 
cultural mutual insurance socielies, ” and was the earliest legislation on the 
subject. It was proposed to simplify some legal formalities which exper¬ 
ience had shown to be superfluous and troublesome for the smaller soc¬ 
ieties, to give them a more favourable fiscal treatment and to extend to 
the small mutual insurance societies the advantages conferred upon the 
small co-operative societies The facilities granted consisted, in fact, 
in exemption from the twofold obligation, laid down by the Commercial 
Code, to publish notices relating to the formation* of the society in 
newspapeis specially named in the memorandum of association and in 
the Bolldtmo Ufficialc delle Socictd per Aziom, and in exemption for ten 
years fiom the stamp and legislation taxes fox societies which had 
assumed risks not exceeding joo,ooo liras. 

However this law did not fulfil all the purposes for which it was 
enacted, and, in view of the necessity, which has been strongly felt in lecent 
yeais, of aiding both directly and indirectly the national economy, it was 
thought desirable to tike fuither steps for promoting and encouraging 
the formation of mutual insurance societies which by guaranteeing the 
farmers against damage either to the property employed in production or 
to the resulting produce might act as a powerful aid to national 
production. 

The measures taken in this matter, which are of capital importance 
for the development of agricultural insurance, are contained in the 
Decree-haw of 2 September iqic), No. 1,759, and in the Royal Decree of 
26 February 1920, No. 271, which lays down the regulations foi 31 s appli¬ 
cation. 

The agricultural mutual insurance societies, to benefit by the facili¬ 
ties afforded by the Decree mentioned and by the legulations lor its ap¬ 
plication, must fulfil tlie following conditions: 

(a) They must have as their object the giving of compensation 
for the damage resulting from agricultural risks. The risks which are 
considered to be agncultmal risks are the risks of any kind whatever 
affecting the land, buildings, fixtures, moveable property and stock 
employed in carrying on agriculture (including gardening and market 
gardening) and forestry, and the industries auxiliary, complementary 
or accessory to agriculture or forestry, when they are pursued on account 
of and in the interest of a farm or a forestry undertaking and on the land 
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itself. Risks o£ any k\nd 1 o the friuts or pioducts oi the industries named, 
in su kn as they belong It* llio owner oi manage 1 of the faun or finest ry 
uiuleihiking an* ario con nlnc<l . \\ cuhmal iMs, 

(/)) Thc> mv-' «ut within a stiuil} luiii'od >k<i ol opeiatious, in 
area, that n, lumlul to the commune oi U .Ui< i ol a commune in which 
the society luv* its headquarters, oi even to ^wiJ mljirenl emmmines 
having a population oi not more than 5,000 inhabit mts. [n »he lateet 
comuuun 5 divided uiio sections (nuimUmutili) tlie aieu of opuatuia 
of the society must he limited to a <cuou. The limited atea 01 operations 
rendcis it possible for the members to keep a watch on one nuolhei rud 
avoids the necessity of cr'atiug a emobtoes ami costly System o l man¬ 
agement. 

(c) They must fix the total amount of the annual contribution. 
Thn must not exceed 30,000 liras tor each branch of insurance nor 100,000 
litas in the aggregate for all the branches of insurance carried on. The 
Ministry may in special cases authorize a ^ockty to exceed the limit of 
30,000 liras for a paitxeulai branch id insurance, but the limit of 100,000 
liras for all branches cannot bo exceeded 

((f) They must have no paid ofliceis except the secretaiy and 
cashier. 

(c) They must liavc no speculative objects in tlieii woik. 

The mutual insurance societies must m their rules include amongst 
their objects eveiytliing which may lx* desirable to guard against or cli 
minisli the risks insured. In particular, those which cairy on li\o stock 
insmance must lay down that their object is also the inspection ami vet¬ 
erinary treatment of the animals and the sanitary improvement of 
stables and cowsheds and their surroundings 

The mutual insurance societies which fulfil the conditions indicated 
are incorporated by a Decree of the Prefect, issued after hearing the opin¬ 
ion of a Provincial Committee nominated by the comjxdeut Mim’dty ; 
of this Committee tlie Director of Itinerant Agricultural Instruction 
a mcnilier. To obtain sudi a decree, it is stiluoient that the promotois of 
the mutual insurance societies should make application to tlu picket, 
attaching a copy of the draft inks igued by all the initial mcmliois. 

The advantage resulting from tliis simple and rapid premium for the 
formation of the mutual insurance societ ; es is obvious, since they ate 
societies with a strictly local area of operations aiul arc formed for tlie most 
part by small proprietors or small Ununi farmers and in view of tlieir 
unpretentious nature it is desirable that there should be as few fimnali- 
ties as possible to go through to obtain incorporation. 

The documents relating to the formation of tlie .societies mid to the 
admission and withdrawal of members are not subject to registration or 
stamp duty. Tlie same exemption applies to all documents relaling to 
the transactions of the societies. All the sums which the .societies allocate 
annually to their reserve funds are also exempt from Ihe tax on personal 
property. 

The provisions relating to the business organization of the mutual 
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insurance ‘-ocioties me particularly iUtoresling. They mast keep •Mch 
1»ianch ol u# unmet* distinct and lh<‘ rules 1>esidcs fixing a general outicinco 
fee, i mu Ji\ a special enhance lee Lor each brdncli in wliieji the nicm 1 icr-> 
intend 1 u l*ihe oul *n nuance. Tlv rules must fix llie amount of then? 
eiihnun le s, in cl provide for ilu toinutmii of tescrve funds lot c,Hi 
bunch and the condo on*- upon which sums may he withdrawn from 
them to make good losses on the year's working. The general leseivc 
fund is kept distinct front the special receive funds. The general reserve 
lund wives to provide foi depreciations and to make good losses on the 
general work of the soaHy and on the carrying out of objccls other than 
insurance cc nlempbted by its uths. II jc mack up of the geaietal entianee 
foes and of to per ceni. of the .iiecial ieser\ r c funds. The special resent 
lunds me formed by the special cntrauce ices, by a percentage of the pio- 
fils on each Ivanch and by the mteiest aecming on the funds themselves. 
To the special rcseives of tin bail insmance branch and the live stock 
insuianc'* blanch i I l »-t 50 per cent, of the profits on those branches must 
be allocated each war. To other special leseivc funds, at least 20 per 
ceiit. of the profits oi the lespcctive branches must lx* allocated These 
percentages oi the piofits must continue to be allocated to the reserve 
funds mild they have leached three times the contributions of the pre¬ 
vious year in the ease of the reserves of the hail and live stock branches 
and twice the contributions in the ease of the other special reserves. At 
least half the reserve funds must be invested in State securities oi securi¬ 
ties guaranteed by the State and the remainder can be invested in the 
shares of local credit institutions, preferably institutions which supply 
credit for agiicultutal purposes 

The members must undertake to remain members for at least one 
yeai and instilo all the property that they possess that is subject to the 
risk in question. The nvonbet who has insured his lno stock must notify 
(o the society every illness and every accident affecting an insured an¬ 
imal and Ironi the moment ol the notification the animal is considered to 
lie the properly of the society, which decides whether it is to be treated or 
slaughtoied. The memlxu whose ciops have lieeu insured against hail 
must immediately notify to the society any damage which may liavp oc¬ 
curred and suggest any measures wliich can be taken to prevent an ag¬ 
gravation of the damage. lastly, the mctulicr insured against fixe must 
immediately notify any lire which has occurred, its supposed cause and 
the amount and nature of the damage, aud must show that he has 
used every means at his disposal to leduce the damage, direct or 
indirect. 

The picmiums are payable annually in advance and arc proportion¬ 
ate to the values assured. In this connection it may l>e noted that ord¬ 
inarily mutual insurance societies are not recognized which are based 
on a simple distribution oi the losses, without payment in advance of 
fixed premiums proi>ortionate to the values assured. 

With regard to claims, the rules must fix the proportion in which 
compensation is to be paid; but it must not exceed 8o per cent, of the 
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losses in the case of fire or live slock insurance or 90 per cent, in other 
forms oi insurance. 

The mutual insurance safeties provide for the rciusuumce of their 
risks and for the* protection of tlieir interests by grouping themselves in 
provincial federations which, in their turn, reinsure with the National 
Insurance Institution or with private companies. Reinsurance is compul¬ 
sory in the case of hail insurance and in this branch the societies must 
themselves carry not less than 10 per cent, nor more than 40 per cent, of 
the risks assumed. 

In other branches reinsurance is optional but when it is effected, 
the society must itself carry at least 30 per cent, of the risks assumed in 
the case of live stock insurance and at least 50 per cent, of the risks in other 
branches. However, in the case of live stock insurance, the societies may 
reinsure 90 per cent, of the risks of mortality clue to epidemics, themselves 
carrying the remaining 10 per cent. The National Insurance Institution 
has undertaken since 15 December 1921 the reinsurance of the agricultural 
mutual insurance societies complying with the regulations described, as¬ 
suming for the live stock insurance societies even lisks from epidemics. 
It must be noted that the Institution itself was authorized by the lieuten¬ 
ancy Decree of 14 April 1918, No. 565, to undertake during the War, 
on account of and in the interest of the State, reinsurance of any kind, 
including the reinsurance of risks assumed by mutual live stock insurance 
societies. 

The Decree of 2 September 1919 regulates and encourages the formation 
of federations. It provides that the mutual insurance societies which, lor 
reasons dependent on their own will, do not become affiliated to a federation 
shall not enjoy the privileges conferred by the law nor be able to reinsure 
the risks they have assumed with the National Insurance Institution. 

. To lorm a federation of mutual insurance societies or a reinsurance 
society at least ten mutual societies are requued as initial me minus. Be¬ 
sides reinsurance, the federations have the following objects: (a) to insjxx't 
the atiilialcd mutual societies with a view to ensuring the observance of 
all the rules laid down in laws, regulations, rules and bye-law^ which gov¬ 
ern their working; (b) to see tliat their accounts are properly kept and 
that no irregularities occur in tlieir management; (c) to consolidate the. 
work of the societies by advice, instiuctious, and rules for their regular 
working and for supplementing their work, particulaily in regard to the 
treatment of jinimals for the prevention of disease. 

The federations aic under the supervision of the Ministry and it 
they work in conformity with the Decree they enjoy the same privileges 
as the agricultural mutual insurance societies. 

The last part of the xegulations relates to the work of the Ministry 
and to the subsidies which it can grant. To facilitate the formation, 
equipment and working of agricultural mutual insurance societies an in¬ 
itial sum of 200,000 liras has been set aside. The Ministry may bike action 
for the promotion of agricultural insurance in any of the following ways: 
(®) by directly promoting the formation of mutual insurance societies and 
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of federations or by Riving assistance in technical matters or in questions 
concerning the management of societies to local efforts to form societies 
when, owing to the special circumstances of the local agricultural economy, 
insurance oi this kind is consideicd necessary 7 or desirable ; (h) by provid¬ 
ing the mutual insurance societies or federations with all that is required 
for their management or for keeping their accounts; (c) by promoting 
competitions. It can provide for the carrying out of this programme 
oil her directly or through the National Agricultural Mutual Insurance 
Institution — the propagandist body of this movement, to which are due 
most of the effoits which have been made in this field of action in Italy — 
or through the prelects, the mayors, or the itinerant agricultural instruc¬ 
tors. In order to promote the formation of mutual insurance societies or 
of federations the Ministry may send its own representatives to study 
on the spot the conditions of insurance and of agricultural risks and to 
stimulate local efforts. It can also invite the interested parties or the pro¬ 
moters to attend conferences or meetings. The Ministry may also arrange 
for the compilation of special propagandist publications to illustrate 
the methods of management and technical organization of agricultural 
insurance safeties according to the various local conditions and to the spe¬ 
cial nature of the risks to be insured. It ma> also grant gratuitously 
to the mutual insurance societies and to the federations, either at the be¬ 
ginning of their work or subsequently, the books, registers and printed 
forint necessary foi cariying on their business. The Ministry must also 
assist in the solution of technical problems or problems connected with 
the management of the societies or federations and express its opinion, 
if requested to <lo so, on all questions which may arise between the socie¬ 
ties and their members or between the federations and the societies in re¬ 
gard to the interpretation of the rules or the terms of insurance and the 
reinsurance contracts. 

The federations may bo given subsidies by the Ministry in any of the 
following circumstances : (cr) wlicn they have lost, for reasons not result¬ 
ing from bad management, so large a part of the capital as to threaten 
the existence of the s* doty; (b) when they have closed the accounts of the 
last year or years with a loss or have only been able to avoid loss by draw¬ 
ing upon the reserves to an unusually large extent; (c) when they have 
extended or projjose to extend their work to other branches of insurance 
which are authorized by the Decree ; (d) if they are just beginning business. 

In no case, however, can a subsidy be given unless it is shown that 
the management expenses of the society or federation, are kept within 
reasonable limits having regard to its size and the objects pursued. 

The rules above described evidently aim at organizing the societies 
in question on a sound technical basis and with proper methods of working. 
They have produced beneficial results, having brought about a marked 
revival in this field, as is evidenced by the growing number of new societies 
(about 300 together with 10 provincial federations) and by the reorganiza¬ 
tion of the societies previously existing in conformity with the principles 
laid down in the Decree-Daw. To a large extent, therefore, the general 
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and system? tic development oi agricultural mutual insurance which is 
now taking place in Italy is due to this Decree. 

To complete our statement ol the measures taken in Italy dtiling the 
War period to safeguard the national agricultural wealth, we must also 
mention the Deerec-haw of 15 April 1920, No. 577, which imposed a fixed 
tax of five i’ias on every head of cattle slaughtered, the stuns collected 
being devoted to increasing and improving the live stock of the country. 
Of the nine teuths oi the sums collected which is paid over to the State, 
one third is devoted to the promotion by suitable meant oi mutual insmm ce 
against-mortality amongst live stock and against risks in slaughtering, 
particularly by the formation of private mutual insurance societies o 
the municipal insiuance of butchers' beasts, as well as tlieir groupin'* in 
iederations for the purpose of pairing compensation for the losses result ini» 
from the total or partial sequestration of the meat foi -anitary reasons. 

§ 7 . The development of co-opfr\tton from 1914 to 1920. 

The State-aid of various kinds which we have described nnd the new 
economic necessities resulting from the War, which we have also noted, 
explain the great development of the co-operative movement in Italy in 
recent years. A few figures may be given to illustrate this development. 

According to the Annuario Statistico Italiano , the legally constituted 
co-operative societies, exclusive of these of which the principal business 
was to supply credit, numbered 7,429 on 30 ] uuc 1914 Amongst these 
the agricultural societies and vine-growers 1 societies numbered 1,242 
in all. 

It also appears from the Annuario that the legally constituted co¬ 
operative societies numbered 8,251 at the end of 1915, 8,421 at the end 
of 1916 and 8,764 at the end of 1917 and amongst these the agricultural 
societies and vine-growers’ societies numbered respectively 1,371, 1,38b 
and 1,386. 

Statistics have since been published by the Ministry of labour and 
of Social Insurance (1) from which it appears that on 31 March 192 r Ihe 
legally constituted co-operative societies numbered 19,510. In the lew 
preceding months there had been a particularly rapid increase as on 15 
July 1920 such societies only numbered 15,099. In a little less than eight 
months no fewer than 4,411 new .societies had been formed, an increase of 
29 per cent. The societies are distributed amongst the different classes 
as shown in Table V (page 179). 

The most numerous class is that of the co-operative societies for 
production and laboui, which numbered 7,643, The co-operative distrib¬ 
utive societies had also greatly increased, the number having risen from 
4,632 to 6,481. The third place is occupied by the agricultural co-opera¬ 
tive societies, which numbered 2,239 > the fourth place by the credit soc- 

(x) See the Bollettino del Lavoro e della Prcvidenza SociaU , No. 5. Rome, May 192 X. 
Ministry of Labour and Social Insurance. 
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Tabi.c V. — Legally Constituted Co-operative Societies on 15 July ic)2o 
and on 31 March 1921 divided according to Redons tnd to Classes of 
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Italy (is July 1920) i 

Co operative societies | 
constituted between 

16 July 1920 and | 


5,802 

T, 5 ll> 

i3 ° 1 

690 

2,239 

15,090 

31 Much lyjT . . 

i.S-u) 

r. 75 i 

18 

1 3 

7y° 

I 
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Total (31 March to it) 

<*,181 


*»53<l 

133 1 

t, ,8o 

: 

2,239 
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(1) The T,avv of 7 July 1907, Nto 5 !(>, contniiw provisions iu favour of all co-operative 
^oeietie* the business of which w connected with agriculture, to whatever brauch ol 
wotk they may dcvoLe themselves provided that the share capital docs not exceed 
so,000 lims. 


ieties, numbering 1,534, followed closely by the mixed and miscellaneous 
societies, numbering 1,480. 

As regards their geographical distribution, the co-operative societies 
are most numerous in the regions of the North of Italy, Emilia stands 
first, followed by Eombardy, Venetia, Tuscany. These, in turn, are fol¬ 
lowed by Piedmont, Latium and Sicily. The last-named contains the 
largest number of co-operative credit societies; Emilia the largest number 
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of agricultural co-operative societies and co-operative labour societies, 
and Lombardy the largest number of co-operative distributive socie¬ 
ties and miscellaneous societies. 

The figures which we have just given are not complete, partly 
because they only relate to the legally constituted co-operative socie¬ 
ties, partly Ixicuuse at the present time when the national economy is 
adjusting itself to the new conditions it is extremely difficult to compile 
accurate and complete statistics. They will serve, however, to give an idea 
of the importance attained in Italy by this form of economic organiza¬ 
tion and to show that the many measures which have been taken during 
the War period to encourage it have not remained without effect. G. C. 4 


MISCELLANEOUS TXFORMATR >N 
RELATING TO CO-OPERATION AND ASSOCIATION 


ALGERIA. 

a. CO-OPERATIVE AGRICUI/TTJRAIy CREDIT IN 1921. — Gotjvernoecnt g£n£rae db 
l’Alg&eub: Vie Economise de l’Alg6rie en 1920 et 1921. Algiers, 1921. 

The question of co-operative agricultural credit has frequently engaged 
the attention of the Governor-general and his council, on occasions when 
they have been anxious to render assistance to the small farmers of the col¬ 
ony, who, in consequence of an exceptionally bad year, have been deprived 
of the necessary means for carrying on farming. More especially with a 
view to giving the farmers the opportunity of buying the seed wanted for 
the land under cultivation, the Government has deckled to lend its financial 
support to the regional co-operative agricultural credit banks and an ad¬ 
vance of 12,226,800 francs has been voted. 

This loan, which is taken out of the payments due from the Bank 
of Algeria, has been apportioned among the different regional banks of 
the colony under the following conditions: 

1. The advances are only to be employed for loans to fanners for 
the puichase of seed, and the banks must demand guarantees of repay¬ 
ment at the next harvest. 

2. The advances must be repaid to the colony at latest by 31 
December 1921, 

3. In accordance with Article 3 of the Law of 3 July 1901, the 
total of advances made to regional banks cannot exceed four times the 
total of the capital paid up in cash* 

The Law of 5 April 1921 relating to appropriation of the supplement¬ 
ary payments of the Bank of Algeria as provided in the Law of 29 Dec- 
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ember 19x8 will assure to short term agricultural credit very important 
resources amounting to a total of 15,982,000 francs, which will allow of 
supplying needs that are rapidly on the increase. 

The same Law further assigns special resources to collective credit, 
to co-operative societies and to individual long term credit. 

O11 the other hand the central administration has approached the 
Bank of Algeria and the principal* financial houses of the colony with a 
view to inducing them to discount agricultural bills more freely, and in 
particular bills of the regional co-operative agricultural credit banks. 
As a result of these negotiations, facilities have been granted, such 
as the opening of a credit of 4 million francs with a view to the harvesting, 
in favour of two regional banks of Algeria which have given mutual 
guarantees. Other facilities have been promised in a proportion compat¬ 
ible with the difficulties of the present situation. M. B* 


2. CO-OFERA'JLTVE CREDIT FOR TIIE PURCHASE OF SEEDS IN TIIE DEPARTMENT 
OF CONSTANT!NIL — La Votx des Colons Algiers, i January 1922. 

In consequence of the disastrous harvest of 1920, a number of farmers 
in the department of Constantine, which depends almost entirely on the 
cereal crop, were confronted with the alarming prospect of being unable 
to sow, hiving neither seeds nor credit. The situation was saved by the 
prompt action of a group of farmers who from the management of co-oper¬ 
ative institutions were thoroughly cohversant with the practical application 
of co-operative principles. 

Two problems presented themselves and had to be solved: to find 
money, and to apportion it. 

To find money was no easy matter. There was a general crisis in 
credit business: bills usually unquestioned were refused or only limited 
discount was given ; to ask banks for advances for the needy cultivators 
at such a moment might well seem an absurdity. It was, however, to the 
banks Hint application was made, and with complete success because ib 
was j>osstblc to offer substantial guarantees. 

All banks with offices at Constantine, namely, Credit Lyonnais, Credit 
Fonder , Societe Generate, Compagnie A teerienne, were approached and their 
concurrence obtained. The request made to them was that they should 
open a credit at the Regional Bank of Constantine for 3,500,000 francs, 
guaranteed by that bank and by individual promissory notes for an equi¬ 
valent sum, these to be given under the signature of the farmers of most 
standing in the department. The whole operation centred round the signing 
of these promissory notes. An appeal to the sense of joint responsibility 
felt by all farmers was issued by the Constantine General Federation of 
Agriculturists. This appeal met with a response, and in a few days 137 
prominent farmers of the district signed 378 promissory notes of 10,000 
francs with date of expiry 30 September 1921, representing a total guar- 
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antee of 3,780,000 francs. These notes were handed to the Regional 
Bank at Constantine, which thus had at its disposal a guarantee fund 
more than sufficient to guarantee its bank loans within the limits of 
anticipated requirements. 

The money was found. To apportion it fairly was the remaining task, 
while guarding the Regional Bank and the sureties against risk of loss. 
These objects were very readily attained by bringing into the field the guar¬ 
antee of the commmies, to whom the apportionment was entrusted while 
making them liable. Ic was understood that in order to guarantee them¬ 
selves the commune would demand fiom each borrower a solvent smety. 
On the other hand, the General Council voted a sum of 900,000 
francs with a view to covering any possible losses. Finally, the Colony 
in its turn stepped in to take 011 itself the general expenses of the under¬ 
taking and a third of what loss there might be. 

The loans granted amounted to a total of 3,2^6,814.80 francs enabl¬ 
ing the farmers to obtain delivery of 32,000 tons of seed wheat and seed 
barley. 

This successful result was directly due to the action of the sureties 
in giving their signatures and their credit. Their satisfaction cannot be 
tinged with any regret, as the whole business has been put through as far 
as they aie concerned without their incurring the smallest los<-. I11 fact 
on the falling due of the promissory notes on 30 September 1921, the 
communes liable for the loans were called on by the Prefect of the depart¬ 
ment to reimburse the total amount. They complied, and the Regional 
Bank after reimbursing in its turn the banks which had opened credits 
in its favour, released the sureties’ from their guarantees, and they 
regained possession of the whole sum they had engaged to pay. The 
communes, on their side, have been reimbursed by the boirowers m 
respect of the larger part of the sums lenl. Postponement of payments 
has been allowed in cases where there are justifiable reasons for the delay. 
If some loans are entered, when the accounts are finally made up, as iriecov- 
erable, the loss will \yt shared between the communes, the departmenl 
and the Colony. M. B. 


BULGARIA 

RECENT STATISTICS OF AGRICUXTURAE CO-OPERATION. — L'Bcho de JOttlgtirv. 

Sofia, 2 December 19ax„ 

A recent law having conferred on the Agricultural Bank of Bulgaria the 
right of directing, granting credit to and supervising the various co-opera¬ 
tive agricultural societies of the country, the Central Co-operative Bank 
has submitted to that establishment the accounts of all the co-operative 
societies in which three quarters of the members are engaged in agriculture 
or in one of its branches. Following on this, the Agricultural Bank of 
Bulgaria has had statistics drawn up of the co-operative societies in opera¬ 
tion on 30 June 1921, with the following results: 

On 30 June 1921, there were in the territory of Bulgaria, as delimited 
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by the recent treaty, about 1,862 co-operative associations established in 
1,471 different localities. According to the last census there are 4,634 
villages and towns in Bulgaria, so that it follows that 34 per cent of these 
centres of population possess co-operative v societies. The population of the 
kingdom being 4,860,311 persons, there is one co-operative association for 
2,604 persons. More exactly, one co-operative credit society may be reck¬ 
oned to eveiy 4,520 persons, one co-operative distributive society to every 
9,500 persons, and one co-operative productive society to every 23,000 
persons. 

The 1,862 co-operative societies may be classified according to their 
aim as follows: 

Credit Societies and Popular Banks .... 1,077 

Co-operative Productive Societies .... 212 

Co-operative Distributive Societies .... 512 

Syndicates. 61 

Total .... 1,862 

As we see, the co-operative credit societies stand first by a considerable 
majority. We may note, however, that in view of the general shortage, 
these societies were obliged in nearly every case to undertake the supply 
of articles of prime necessity: salt, petrol, sugar, soap, cereals, agricultural 
implements, etc. They have rendered very important sendees in the 
struggle against the village usurers, whom they have practically rendered 
harmless. 

The following table shows the disastrous influence which first the 
Balkan war and then the European war had on Bulgarian co-operation. 


Progress of Bulgarian Co-operation from 190O to 1921. 


1 
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1^5 
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1 
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1,864 


It follows from this table that from 1913 to the end of 19x8, only 
192 co-operative societies were formed, the majority of which were constit¬ 
uted in the second half of 1918, that is to say after the crisis of production 
and supply had begun to make itself felt. On the other hand, the number 
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of the co-operative associations increased rapidly between i January 1919, 
and 30 June 1921; there were in fact 915 formed during that period, or an 
average of 370 a year, as against an average of 59 a year from 1913 to 1918. 

In about 1,304 of the co-operative societies, three quarters of the 
members carry on agriculture as their principal occupation. The mem¬ 
bers of the other 588 societies belong to other occupations. On 30 June 
1921, 814 societies had contracted loans with the Central Co-operative 
Bank, which had opened credits in their favour amounting to 83,336,400 
leva. Out of these credits, 54,954,413 leva a had been utilized. The fact 
that a considerable balance remains unutilized is to be attributed firstly 
to the fact that many societies have capital of their own and keep the cred¬ 
its opened in their favour by the Bank as a reserve, and secondly to the 
fact that in certain societies, the managing staff is not sufficiently exper¬ 
ienced to undertake more important operations and contents itself 
with small operations which do not require large capital. 

The Bank has rendered special assistance to the co-operative societies 
of tobacco planters, by advancing them funds to enable them to improve 
tobacco cultivation and to render it more intensive, as well as to enable 
them to develop an export business On 30 June 1921, these societies 
had borrowed 11 million leva. M. B. 


CZECHOSIX)VAKTA. 

I. A BILL REEATING TO CO-OPERATIVE AGRICULTURAL, SOCIETIES AND CHAM¬ 
BERS OF AGRICULTURE. — Landmtt$chalthc)ie Genossenschafts Zcitung fur Ot- 
stcrteich und die Nachfolgestaafen , No. 13, Graz, i November 1921. 

The essential points of this Bill %re as follows. An agricultural co¬ 
operative society must, as a rule, be coterminous with the administrative 
area of a political authority of the first degree, that is to say with the terri¬ 
tory of a district captaincy. By the provisions of the bill (and therefore com¬ 
pulsorily) the following are members of the co-operative society: (1) owners 
and tenants: all the owners, persons enjoying the usufruct or tenants 
of holdings under cultivation and subject to payment of the land-tax, 
and one hectare or less in extent; (2) agricultural tabourets: all wage- 
earners who do not come under insurance foi old age pensions, and the 
permanent labourers of both sexes, who have reached the age of fwent}- 
oue and at the time of the forwarding of the list of members, have been 
employed on the same farm for a period of not less than .six months; 
(3) those in any way directing agriculture: members or the teaching staff 
of the agricultural colleges, those employed on agricultural undertakiugs, 
veterinary surgeons, etc., provided they are fully twenty-one years of age. 

Two Chambers of Agriculture are to be founded in the first instance, 
one at Prague for Bohemia, and one at Brunn for Moravia and for Silesia. 
The co-operative societies send their representatives to the general meeting 
and to the executive committee of the Chambers of Agriculture and these, 
in turn, send representatives to the general meeting and the executive 
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committee of the co-operative societies. The Minister of Agriculture is 
represented in the Chambers of Agriculture by his delegates. He is author¬ 
ized to dissolve the prevsidency or the executive committee of a Chamber 
of Agueulture for any reasons of a seiious nature and by consent of the 
Regional Administiative Council, 

The financial means necessary for the establishment of the co-opeia- 
tive agricultural societies and the Chambeis of Agriculture, as well as for 
♦furnishing them ’with credit, must be built up by the receipts of the insti¬ 
tutions themselves, by State and provincial contributions, and by the 
compulsory contributions of members of the co-operative societies. 

M. T. 

* 

1c * 

2. T 1 IE SITUATION OF THE CENTRA! FEDERATION OF THE GERMAN CO-OPERA¬ 
TIVE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES OK BOHEMIA ON 31 DECEMBER 1921. - 
Deutsches Jandwirtschaftlicues Gcnossenschaftblatt , No. 2. Prague, 20 January 1922. 

On 31 December 1921, the Central Federation of the German Agricul¬ 
tural Co-operative Societies of Bohemia included 790 co-operative credit 
societies, 47 co-operative societies for warehousing, purchase, sale and 
farming, 24 co-operative dairies, 21 co-operative societies for the purchase 
of macliineiy and the distribution of electric power, 19 co-operative 
pasturage societies, 16 co-operative societies for the employment of agricul¬ 
tural machines, 14 societies for the working of mills, 7 flax-cultivation 
societies, 7 stock-bieeding societies, and 24 miscellaneous co-operative 
societies. There were, too, affiliated to the Central Federation, as 
members, the German Central Agricultural and Forestry Federation of 
Bohemia, and the Federation of the German Dairies of Bohemia, Prague. 

M. T. 


DENMARK 

1. 1 I 3 F DANISH CO OPERATIVE EGG EXPORT SOCIETY SINCE TIIK WAR (DANSK 
anwixs AncmxpoRT). — Kocic (W. A.): Dansk Ancteh Aegexports Virk^omhed I 25 aar 
(M irking of the Danish Co-operative Eiy* Society , during 25 years), Copenhagen, 

1920. — Auduhbladct (Journal of the Co-opt ration), Nos. 25 and 47. Aarhus, 24 
Tune and 25 November 1921. — Stattstisk Aarboo, 1921 (Statistical Year-Book, 
1921), Copenhagen, 1921 — Kewdsuh (II. M.) : Lanclekonomisk Am bog for 1921 
( War-BooK of Agricultural Economy, 1921). - I town (F. C.): Denmark, a Co-operative 
Commonweal Hi. New ork, iq?i. 

During the last five years, the organization of Ihe great Danish Co¬ 
operative Egg Export Society has not undergone any changes. It 
has remained exactly as descried in our issue of December 1916. 
We confine ourselves therefore to giving in this number some figures relat¬ 
ing to it, which have been obtained from the publications enumerated 
above. 

The figure of piimary importance is that of the number of poultry. 
Here there has been a marked diminution since during the war, While 
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up to iqi 4 the number increased steadily, in 1918 it was reduced to two 
thirds the pre-war figure. After the armistice there was a resumption of 
poultry-breeding and the production soon came to exceed by a considerable 
amount that of 1914, as appears from the following table: 


1909. 

1914 . 

19*7 . 

1918 . 

1 9 1 9 . 

1920 (15 July). 

1921 (15 July) .about 


11,815,78.’, 

15,140,072 

12,287,795 

9,783,692 

12,134,521 

14,395,000 

17,100,000 


To the figures of 1920 and 1921 must be added the number of poultry 
in Schleswig, now a part of Denmark This number amounts to nearly 
600,000. 

The statistics for the exports of eggs show a similar curve: 

Excess of exports 

Import s Exerts ove r imports 

inMthousand of viese (20 eggs) 


1909.2,800 20,2JJ 17,43.1 

1914.1,880 23,431 21,551 

1917 . — 22,190 22,190 

1918 . — 16,388 16,388 

1919 . I 16,923 I6,X92 

192° . 57 21,314 27,25 7 

1921. — about 16,400 — 


These figures however do not give an exact total as regards the expoit 
of eggs, as the share of the Dansk Andels Aegexport is not quite easy to state 
with precision, from the fact that it is the practice of this societ} 7 to sell 
its eggs by weight and in consequence to supply the figures in kilogrammes. 
The average weight of an egg can however be reckoned as 50 grammes, 
and thus an idea can be formed of the relative importance of the business. 

The statistics furnished by the Society to the years already shown are 
as follows : 

Eggs (1) Value (a) Average price per hall-kg. 


— crowns 6re 

*9°9.4.318.885 4,569.980 52.91 

* 9*4 . 4 , 694.450 5,692,096 bo.45 

* 9*7 . 4 . 325,721 9.358,002 108,15 

1918 .2,774,069 9,581,021 172.70 

1919 .3,028,906 13 , 639,679 224.65 

1920 .4,122,466 20,700,596 236.50 


(1) Quantities of eggs coming into the warehouses during the year, plus the quantity 
actually in store on the first day of the year. 

(2) Price received for eggs sold and estimated value of those remaining in store at the 
end of the year. 
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In IQ30, the number of members of the Society was some 50,000 grouped 
in 540 circles called Kredsc. The steady inciease of these two figures is 
itself an indication that the egg-producers find it an advantage to belong to 
the Dansk Andels AegexporL What this advantage amounts to becomes 
dear from a comparison between the prices offered by the independent 
exporters and the prices paid by the Society, plus the bonuses that are 
distributed to the members at the end of the working year. The 
producers who are members of the Dansk Andels Aegexport make about 
.3 of a crown more per kilogramme of eggs. 

To give an idea of the present financial situation of this society, as 
compared with the situation in 1914, we are displaying the figures of the 
two years in one table (page 187). In judging of the sums employed, 
the general fall in the purchasing of money must be taken into account. 
In the Statistical Year-book of Denmaik the price of exported eggs is 
shown as 7.95 crowns per hundred in 1914 and as 33.50 crowns in 1920. 

H, M. R. Iy. 


* 

* * 

2. DANISH CO-OTORATION IN 1920-21 —Andehbladet (Journal of Co-operation). Aarhus, 
<> Jiinuary 19-22. 

The considerable share of co-operation in the business of the country 
continues to increase. An estimate of it may be formed from some fig¬ 
ures which follow, relating to the financial year 1920-21 except in the case 
of certain societies which make 1 January the starting point of their year 
when the figures of 1920 have been utilized. 

At the head of the list come the co-operative dairies with a turn¬ 
over of 750,000,000 crowns, of which approximately 195,000,000 crowns 
represent sales to butter-exporting societies. Next come the co-operative 
bacon-factories with a turn-over of 268,300,000 crowns, to which must 
be added 14,600,000 crowns representing an egg export trade which comes 
under their direction. Lastly we liave the distributive co-operative soc¬ 
ieties, widely spread in the country districts (212,000,000 crowns). 

Co-operative purchases amount to 163,600,000 crowns, of which 
160,500,000 have to do wholly with agriculture (cattle food, 116,900,000 
crowns; chemical fertilizers, 30,100,000 crowns; dairy requisites, etc. 
7,400,000 crowns; seeds, 6,100,000 crowns). We have still to note the 
cattle exporting societies (33,200,000 crowns) and the Danish Co-opera¬ 
tive Egg Export Society (20,700,000 crowns). 

In all, the turn-over of the Danish co-operative societies amounted to 
1,470,300,000 crowns in 1920-21. In 1919-20 it was only 1,165,300,000 
crowns, in 1918-19, 758,900,000 crowns, and in 1913-14, 611,500,000 
crowns. H. M. R. L- 
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^r) Average price per kilogramme* including the profit, 1.127 crown 5 * for 1914 and 4.721 for rc^o (2) In cludi n g coat of maintenance. — ts) Average price 
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FRANCE. 

1 THE GUIDING PRINCIPLES ESSENTIAL TO THE FORMATION OF CO-OPERATIVE 
AGRICULTURAL CREDIT BANKS. — La Frame Paysannt. P.uis, r November 
1921. 

M, Maurice Dufourmantelle, president of the Centre federatij du credit 
populairc en France has recently made the attempt, in La France Pay - 
sanne , to define the three principles which should guide the action of the 
promoters of co-operative agricultural credit banks. 

The first principle relates to the recruiting of the original members* 
It is often supposed that an agricultural credit bank, in order to make 
its way, must from the first attract a fairly large number of members and 
build up a considerable share-capital This is a misconception. Ac¬ 
cording to M. Dufourmantelle, it is essential to invite to take part in the 
formation of the society only persons of unimpeachable character, pos¬ 
sessing sufficient resources, and commanding general esteem. The first 
management committee of the association will naturally be drawn from 
among these original members, and it is obvious that the degree of confid¬ 
ence the society will inspire will depend in large measure on the character 
and reputation of the men who direct it. Then, too, the recruiting 
of the right people in a commune or group of communes can only be 
effected by individual propaganda work, whereby the promoters use 
discernment in putting the idea before each person in turn. By thus 
influencing and spreading conviction among fifteen or twenty of the 
best of their fellow-citizens, they will have done a far more lasting piece 
of work than if they had appealed for subscriptions at a public meeting. 
Eater when the association has been formed, there will be scope for a 
public meeting to explain its objects and to spread interest. No risk will 
then be incurred, as nominations of new members will be submitted for 
the approval of the management committee. But in M. Dufourman- 
telle's opinion it is essential at first to exercize care in this respect. 

Admission to the society must not be opeti to the first comer. Co¬ 
operative credit depending us it does primarily on the moral qualities of 
individuals, there can be no admission of unworthy persons into an assoc¬ 
iation wheie the sum-total of the virtues counts for more than the sum- 
total of the capital. Such a selection however is only po»ssible if the recruit¬ 
ing of the original members is carried on quietly and without advertizing 
it in any way, among tlio.se who know each other well. It is from among 
this select circle, small at first but widening as time goes on, that the 
credit bank is properly founded. 

From this first guiding principle, there naturally springs a second, 
that relating to the area served by the credit bank. This should not have 
too extended a radius: otherwise there is less chance of obtaining a satisfac¬ 
tory knowledge whether of the candidates for membership, or of the possible 
borrowers, and serious difficulties are met with in estimating the credit¬ 
worthiness in either case. M. Dufourmantelle thinks that the communal 
bank best meets the case in a country like France. If the commune is 
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not important enough to ensure sufficient business to the bank, then, he 
would say, extend the area to the adjoining communes, but stop there. 

The third and last principle relates to the question of liability. Is 
the bank to be constituted on the basis of limited liability, that is to say, 
in the event of its liquidation, should the liability oi the members 
be limited to the total of their subscribed shares, their loss not exceeding 
such subscription ? Or, on the other hand, is the basis of unlimited lia¬ 
bility to be adopted, a basis by the terms of which the members are liable 
to the full extent of their property for the societ3 y, s debts and not only 
in proportion to the subscribed capital ? Shall we stop, as a solution, at 
an intermediate type, according to which each member is bound by the 
society's engagements not only up to the amount of the shares subscribed 
by him, but further, in case of need, for a certain multiple, provided for 
in the rules, of the total of his subscription ? According as one or 
other of these schemes is adopted, a larger or smaller guarantee will be 
offered by the society to non-members who are thinking of depositing 
money with it or of making loans to it, and consequently the .society will 
have a more or less considerable capacity for obtaining credit. 

Clearly, the principle of limited liability is the one most satisfactory 
to the members. They know exactly how much they are lisking. But 
it is also the arrangements which offers least attraction to outside capit¬ 
al, while at the same time limiting the resources of the bank. With 
the intermediate form, these resources are expanded, but still limited. 
With unlimited liability, they become consideiable and put the society 
in a position to render numerous sendees. Thus it is this type that 
M. Bufourmantelle advizes should be adopted. 

At first sight there seem to be certain alarming consequences entailed 
by this system. To be liable for the society's debts in respect of all one's 
goods in the event of a business failure seems excessive. However, in 
spite of the word, nothing is really more limited than the liability incurred 
in the long run under this system by members. As a matter of fact, 
in societies of this type, the annual general meeting is bound to fix the tot¬ 
al of the engagements the society may make, whether in llxt 4 form of loans, 
or in that of accepting deposits. It is thus sti icily the memljcrs themselves 
who fix the maximum of the liability they propose to incur, and one 
may feel sure that they will take the whole position of the society into 
account, that they will follow its working closely, that they will have 
the strengthening of the reserve funds much at heart, that they will expect 
the administrative body to exercize a thorough supervision of all opera¬ 
tions, and will require from borrowers adequate personal guarantees 
(such as joint and several promissory notes) as well as sound chattel 
or real security (such as warrants). 

Thus the risks of each individual are reduced by these various pre¬ 
cautions, without lowering the borrowing capacity of the society. 

I^et us at this point compare the borrowing capacity of a bank with 
limited liability and that of a bank with unlimited liability, assuming 
that each has a foundation capital of io.ooo francs. The former will 
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find difficulty in obtaining a loan for a larger sum than its share capital, 
because that capital, and what additional reserve there may be, will 
represent the maximum guarantee that can be offered to non-members : 
from the same cause the business which it can do is limited. The second 
type will find itself on the contrary able to borrow all it needs, and in 
a position moreover to render all kinds of services, because in addition 
to its modest capital it can offer to its creditors the guarantee of many 
hundred thousand francs representing the aggregate amount of the pos¬ 
sessions of the members, while at the same time this guarantee does not 
go beyond the limits fixed each year by the members themselves. M. B. 

* 

jjt * 

2. TWELVE YEARS OF CO-OPERATIVE MILLING. — Peyssonerib (L.) : Les maga- 
sins & bl6 Coopciatifs iu guuu warehouses, in the Annales de la mutualit& et dc la coope¬ 
ration a^ruoks, Palis, November-Decetnbcr 1921. 

As the co-operative grain warehouse was originally only the first 
stage towards the co-operative mill, the example of the Condom (Gers) 
co-operative milling society possesses an interest in that it shows what 
can be achieved in that dilection. 

The promoters of the society, founded in 1908, made it a principle 
that in their co-operative organization, the grain warehouse was to 
act as it were as the threshold of the mill, and to the mill they attached a 
co-operative bakery, thus establishing a complete system of disposing 
of the wheat yield by co-operative methods. 

There is considerable variety in the terms offered for wheat deliveries 
at the Condom warehouses, and the society thus gains an elasticity of 
method which allows of meeting the requirements of 1,355 members. 

Delivery without cash advanced . — The co-operators put their wheat 
at the disposal of the society from the date of harvest and do not ask 
for any advance payment. At the end ol the society's working year 
they have the right to: 

(a) the value of the wheat delivered at the average price of the year. 

(b) a bonus reckoned for each member in proportion to the total 
quantity of wheat delivered. 

(c) interest at 4 per cent, of the value of the wheat received by the 
society, reckoned also on the basis of the average price of the year. 

Delivery with part cash advanced . — The co-operators place their 
wheat at the disposal of the society from the date of harvest, and can have 
part payment in a week. The remainder is paid to them in accordance 
with the average price of the year and at the same time as the bonus out 
of the society’s profits. 

If the wheat is delivered later, then the members concerned have 
only a claim for a bonus proportional to the time still to elapse before 
the dose of the season, and they cannot make any claim for the 4 per cent, 
interest which is available only on deliveries without cash payment. 
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Delivery with full cash -payment . — The wheat is bought at market 
price and paid for on the spot. In this case the co-operator has no claim 
to any bonus, seeing that he has fixed the conditions of sale himself. 

Wheat exchanged for value in bread. — In the Iasi instance it is open 
to members to send wheat to the society for conversion into bread for 
household consumption. No bonus is payable on this transaction. Seventy 
kilogrammes of bread is delivered against a hectolitre of wheat 

It may be added that the co-operative society undertakes to buy 
from its members, with a view to selling again what surplus there may 
be, the whole yield of the harvest. This gives members the opportunity 
of selling off all their produce on the most favourable ternus. 

In 1920, 18,890 quintals of wheat came into the Condom warehouse, 
and 1,621,000 kilogrammes of bread were made in the bakery. 

The financial results of the undertaking are excellent. All middle¬ 
men's profits are done away with, and the charge for grinding, made in 
accordance with trade usage, is reduced to a minimum (13 to 15 francs 
per kilogramme), so that the following profits have been shared each year 
among the members, in proportion to the transactions each lias had with 
the society. 

v Number luct ss of lccciptb 

xe oi co operators ovci txpaidiluif 


francs 

1909 . 302 i,6on 

1910 . 532 13,700 

1911 . 692 15,000 

19 12 . 727 33,400 

1913 . fi 9 6 43,4°o 

1914 . 9 2 4 31,600 

1915 . 904 15,000 

1916 .1,079 44,700 

19*7.1,117 44,7oo 

1918 .1,197 137,500 

1919 .1,207 121,000 

1920 . 1,355 123,300 


These figures afford proof of the prosperity of the society seeing that 
the share capital does not exceed 50,000 francs. M. B. 

GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

A COOPERATIVE DAIRY FARMING SOCIETY. — Journal of the Ministry oi Agricul¬ 
ture. Eondou, December 19*1. 

The North Seaton Co-operative Fanning Society, managed by a 
community of miners, was founded in 1872, the colliery village having no 
milk supply. At the start the members numbered forty or fifty miners, 
each of whom paid £1. They started with three cows, increasing the number 
as the demand for milk increased. After a time the Colliery Company 
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built a brick cow byre to stall 14 cows and let to the Society two fields 
amounting to 24 acres, half being grazed and the other half mown for 
hay. A larger byre was built about 15 years ago to accomodate 22 
cows, and the stock now usually includes 20 cows, one bull and a pony. 
Milk is supplied to anyone in the village, members and non-members. 

In IQ14, the Society sold milk at 3 d. a quart; ini 920 the price was 
6 d, ; but wliile in 1914 the average cost of keeping each cow was £22 14s. 
in 1920 it was £70. In 1920 each cow produced over 800 gallons of milk. 
By showing in the balance sheet a nominal valuation of each cow (in 1920 
it was £27) the Society protects itself against any sudden and heavy 
fall in prices which may occur. There are now 165 shareholders in the 
Society. Five per cent, is paid on the share capital, and the balance, after 
providing for a reserve fund, is distributed amongst the members as a 
bonus on their milk purchases. As much as 45. in the £ has been paid 
in this way. W. E. H. L. 

HOLLAND. 

1. CO-OPFRAT 1 VE DAIRIES IN 1920 (1). — Verslahben en Mcdedeehngen vandc Directic 
van den Landbouw 1920, No. 3, 1921, No. 3. — Algcmccve Nedcrlandsche Zuivetbond , Ver- 
over hot jaat 1920. 

The numlier of co-operative dairies and cheese-factories has varied in 
recent years as follows : 


Table I. — Statistics of Dairies and Cheese Factories . 



1895 

1910 

1919 

1920 

Co-operative Dairies : 





Worked by steam. 

so 

1 379 

5^0 

53 i 

» * hand. 

136 

301 

55 

22 

Total . . . 

■ 216 

6S0 

584 

553 

Co-operative cheese factories. 

Proprietory dailies : 

1 

| 

SOX 

230 

236 

« 

Worked l»y steam. 

1 148 

241 

216 

266 

» > hand . 

1 110 

37 

57 

14 

Total . . . 

! 267 

zy8 

*73 j 

280 

Proprietor} ch<xse factories. 

1 

90 

__l 

i °5 

1 _] 

1 ox 


This table shows that between 1910 and 1920, the number of co-oper¬ 
ative dairies was considerably reduced, falling from 680 to 552, while in 
the same period the number of proprietary dairies was maintained, passing 
from 278 to 280. The facts, however really point rather to a process of 
development, the small dairies disappearing and being replaced by dairies 
worked by steam. It is, in short, the dairies worked by hand that are 

(x) International Review of 4 gtituUural Economics, January 1918, page 1, and January- 
February 19x9, page 35. 
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fewer, falling from 301 to 22, while the dairies worked by steam rose from 
379 to S3 1 - 

This generalization is fully confirmed by the development of the Dutch 
General Association of Co-operative Dairies, which comprises most of the 
co-operative dairies oi the Nethet lauds. The development of the as¬ 
sociation is shown in the following table. 

Tabee II. — Development oj the Dutch General Association 
of Co-operative Dairies to 1920. 


Yeats 

Number of affiliated 

dairies 

1 

1 Quantity of milk handled 

~ 


1 millions oi kilogrammes 

X 9 I 3 

383 

959 

1914 

454 

1,129 

1915 

465 

1,209 

1916 

495 

1 M *4 

1917 

518 

1.373 

1918 

538 

1,164 

I 9 IQ 

502 

M 44 

1920 

485 

E 252 


It will be observed that from 1918 to 1920, the quantity of milk handled 
increased by 88,000,000 kilogrammes, although the number of affiliated 
dairies fell from 538 to 485. The quantity of milk handled is be.sides in 
1920 much above the pre-war figures, while all over the countiy the buller 
produced under the supervision of the “ Butter Control Stations ” has 
notably decreased. This production in thousands of kilogrammes was 
45>763 ^ *9 I2 > 50.267 in 1913, 54,985 in I9 X 4. 57 . 8 x 5 ™ * 9 * 5 , 00,809 in 
1916, 54,094 in 1917, 39,657 in 1918, and 42,990 in 19x9. 

These few figures, scanty as they are, are proof of the encouraging re¬ 
sults obtained by co-operation. II. M. R. 


2. THE RAFFEISEN BANKS IN igiq. — Faarcijfurs VOOR HET KONINKkijt Dint NltDra- 
lander (Statistical Year Hook of the Kini'dom of Holland ) 1919. Th£t Hague, 1921. 

The increase in the transactions of the Raffeisen banks noted in our 
issue of April 1921 has been even more pronounced in 1919. The figures 
in brackets are those of 1918. 

In 1919, there were 1,159 v*>** 5 ) Raffeisen banks in Holland. Out 
of these, 1,154 v i,io5) have supplied information. These banks have receiv¬ 
ed during the year 159,312 (162,335) deposits, amounting to 156,693,000 
(135,728,000) florins, and have effected 92,649 (84,626) repayments, which 
including interest, amounted to 132,624,000 (92,819,000) florins, so that 
at the end of the year the total of deposits amounted to 227,765,000 
(196,842,000) florins, divided among 222,520 (216,559) depositors. The 
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number of loans outstanding at the end of the year was 52,323 (46,330) 
amounting to 78,662,000 (53,000,000) florins; out of these, 11,006 (9,791) 
loans had been made in the course of the year, amounting to a total of 
49,760,000 (28,268,000) florins. The total assets of the banks amounted^ 
to 249,307,000 (213,946,000) florins, and the profits of the year were 
539,000 ( 435 i 000 ) florins). H. M. R. L- 

NORWAY. 

ASSOCIATIONS OF FOREST OWNERS. — Alme (Helge): Kort oversikt over skogeiers- 
ammcDishitnmge& (A Bnef Account of the Associations of Forest-ownets), Christiania, 1921- 

Thirty years ago, the production of and trade in timber were not 
yet organized in Norway. It was only when the paper industry began to 
demand larger and larger quantities of cellulose that the owners succeed 
in forcing the shippers to take small timber as well as the large tree- 
trunks for sea-transport. This small timber was then reckoned by the 
volume of wood. This system which has been in force since 1917 
renders proper thinning of the forests possible, and even the .sale of trees 
of undeveloped growth. 

In 1911, further progress was made by the foundation of the Skog- 
brand , a society for co-operative insurance against forest fires. 

A short time after the foundation of the Skogbrand, the owners 
actuated by a desire to safeguard their interests, formed a league which 
took the name of the Norsk Skngeierforbitnd . This league includes local 
associations, of which the most important is that of the basin of 
Glommen. 

The Norsk Skogeierfor bund makes it its especial business to stand¬ 
ardize processes employed in measuring timber, and prices, in the different 
provinces. 

To facilitate credit in 1917 a considerable number of forest owners, 
founded a bank at Christiana and paid up a capital of two million crowns, 
which in iq 18 they raised to five million ciowns. 

In addition, forest owners interested themselves in improvements in 
sylviculture, founding a forestry society called Del norske Skogselskap, 
and a credit society for agriculture and sylviculture under the name of 
Norgcs Kvcdit forming for Land-tig Skogbruk. In the granting of loans, 
this latter gives preference to forest owners who are insured in the Skog- 
brand , as the policy of that society constitutes for the credit society 
a security of high value. b H. M. R. L. 


POLAND. 

THE FEDERATION OF POLISH CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES IN THE PROVINCES 
OF POSNAN1A ANI) WEST PRUSSIA IN 1930. - Report of the federation for 
THE YEARS 1918-1919. POSOl, X 92 I. 

This Federation, of which we gave an account (i) in 19x7 attained its 
fiftieth year in 1921. At the close of the preceding financial year, the 
affiliated .societies in its original area of operations, now incorporated in 

(1) See our issue of June 1917, pa#e 21. 
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Poland, comprised 201 credit societies, with 118,998 members : 64 co-oper¬ 
ative societies for the sale of produce and purchase of requisites with 
8,483 members; eight societies for the ac question and sub-division of land, 
with 1,719 members; ten miscellanc^UvS societies with 5,427 members : 
making a total oi 283 societies with 134,627 members 

To these figures must be added, for the new territories to which the 
working of the Federation is now extended 27 credit societies with 16,627 
members; one society for the sale of produce and pin chase of requisites 
with hi members, one society for the acquisition and sub-division of land 
with 117 members ; making a total of 29 associations with 19,855 members. 

Among the 118,998 membeis of the ciedit societies of the original 
area of operations, 75,191 agriculturists are included, of whom <>5,438 
are small proprietors : among the 16,627 members of the credit societies 
of the new area, 7,519 agriculturists are included ol whom 7,244 are small 
proprietors. 

The greater part of the working capital of the credit societies is built 
up of deposits. In 1920 there were no less than 403,506 depositors, 
355,188 of whom belonged to the original area. The average sum deposit- 
ed was 3,089 marks it was appreciably less in the new area. 

This high figure results in the pteponderance of bon owed capital ovei 
owned capital in the credit societies. The 201 credit societies bclongingto 
the original area of operations had at their disposal 148,604,503 marks of 
owned capital as against 2,207,891,041 marks of borrowed capital: that 
is for every 100 marks of owned capital they had 1,48b marks of borrowed 
capital. In the two groups of credit societies in the new area, boirowed 
capital plays an even larger part; in the first, there were 937,866 marks of 
owned capital and 16,111,500 marks of borrowed capital, that is for every 
100 marks of owned capital, theie were 1,717 maiks of borrowed capital* 
In the second group, there were 4,257,499 marks of owned capital, and 
98,629,741 marks of borrowed capital, that is 2,3x7 marks of borrowed 
capital for every 100 marks of owned capital. 

As regards the societies foi sale and purchase in the original area, 
their growing importance is proved by the table given on page 197. 

These figures must obviously be interpreted with some eaie, in view 
of the fluctuations in the value of the mark during the last financial years ; 
if however attention is directed to the volume of transactions effected dur¬ 
ing the same period, a remarkable progress is noticeable, especially in the 
last two financial years. The number of quintals of goods sold rises as 
a matter of fact from 6,448,529 in 1911-13, to 7,950,535 in 19x2-13, to 
8,546,438 in 1913-14, to 5,883,566 in 1914-15, to 7^95,633 in 
to 7,731,681 in 1916-17, to 7,690,806 in 1917-18. It reaches 9,181,561 
quintals in 1918-19 and 10,681,170 in 1919-20. M. T. 
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PROTECTORATE OP SOUTH-WEST AFRICA. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE BANK OF WINDIIUK. — Deutsche Landwnkohajtlklu Gum ssut- 
schaftspressc , No 23. Beilin, 15 December 1921 

The general meeting of the Co-operative Bank of Wiudluik was held 
on 18 May 1921, when the following matters were discussed. 

It was .stated that the German law of 1 May 1889 relating to co-oper¬ 
ative associations had been adopted in November 1920, mulatis mutandis, 
by the Administration of the Protectorate, so that the legal position 
of the Bank had thereby become confirmed afiesh. The danger of com¬ 
pulsory dissolution of the Bank was thus at an end. 

The difficulties accompanying the sale of all agricultural pioducts 
had been a cause of serious embarrassment to the farming class, an embar¬ 
rassment the more acute from the international financial crisis and the 
extreme caution of the banks and capitalists. But as the trading area of 
Windhuk was affected only inconsiderably by the after effects of the War 
and as the Society had adopted a thoroughly practical attitude as regards 
the alteration of the currency of the country (from paper marks to shillings) 
the general position of the Bank was completely satisfactory. The bal¬ 
ance-sheets would appear as previously in shillings and in paper currency, 
but during 1921 all trading accounts would be kept m English currency. 
The total turnover in 1920 amounted to 10,450,489 shillings and marks, 
of which sum the turnover in paper marks only formed about a sixth. 
The Society's owned capital included: (a) share capital 50,000 sliillings; 
(6) reserve fund, 49,586.32 shillings and 125,413.68 marks ; ( c ) trading 
fund No. 1, 65,000 shillings and ( d ) trading fund No. 2 (specially set 
aside during the war) 20,000 shillings; in all 184,586.32 sliillings and 
125,413,68 marks. The net profits amounted to 31,901.51 shillings and 
12,993.77 marks. The following division of the net profit was proposed; 
4,000 shillings to be appropriated as 8 per cent, dividend on the shares; 
5,000 shillings to be transferred to the trading fund No. r; 20,000 shillings 
to the trading fund No. 2; and 2,901 51 shillings to be carried foiwarrl to 
the following year. The whole of the profits in German paper money 
(12,992.77 marks) would have to be appropriated to the relief of the acute 
situation in regaid to the price of meat. 

The number of members was 133 and their lotal liability 665,000 
shillings. 

It was proposed that retiring members should not be at once repaid 
the amount of their shares, but that the first payment should be made on 
x April 1924, in accordance with the moratorium laid down in the regula¬ 
tions concerning the currency. Further steps were to be taken to obtain 
credit from the Eand and Agricultural Bank on the ground that the Ger¬ 
man Agricultural Bank, of which this bank is the successor, always consid¬ 
ered the fostering of agricultural co-operation as among its principal 
functions. X* 
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SWITZERLAND. 

THE PRESENT POSITION OP THE DAIRY FEDERATIONS. — Le Paysm Fribour- 
geois. Fiibowg, 20 January 1922. 

The Central Union of Swiss Milk Producers, founded in 1907, comprises 
25 federations with 98,066 members owning 516,927 cows. The oldest 
federation is the Agricultural Dairy (Laiterie Agricole) of Lausanne, 
founded in 1895, which includes at the present time 875 members, 
owning 3,560 cows; the last to come into existence was the Valais Federa¬ 
tion of Milk Producers, founded in 19x9, which already numbers 4,500 
members owning 12,270 cows. In order of importance come: the Federa¬ 
tion of the Berne Cheesemaking and Dairy Societies, founded in 1906 
with its 19,945 members owning 132,826 cows, and the Federation for the 
North of Eastern Switzerland of Cheesemaking and Dairy Societies, found¬ 
ed in 1906, wilh its 15,178 members owning 59,649 cows: the Federation 
for the North of Western Switzerland of Cheesemaking and Dairy Socie¬ 
ties, founded in 1904, comes third with 8,118 members owning 31,735 cows. 
The smallest federation is the Federation of the Milk Producers of Nid- 
walden, founded in 1916, with 92 members owning 388 cows. M. T. 

UNITED STATES. 

1. THE FLORIDA CITRUS EXCHANGE IN 1920-21. Florida Grower, Vol. XXIV, No. 13. 
Tampa (Florida), 24 September, 1921. 

The annual report of the Florida Citrus Exchange for the year ending 
31 August 1921 shows the year to have been the most successful in the hist¬ 
ory of the organization as regards the number of boxes of fruit handled, 
number of local associations affiliated, number of new members registered 
and the number of northern markets in which fruit was sold. The exchange 
handled 32 % per cent, of the citrus crop of the state, which was twelve 
million boxes, and figures show that the organization is growing faster 
than the increase in the citrus crop of the state. Sixty-four new northern 
markets were opened and carload sales effected, and eleven new packing 
houses arc under construction; the volume of fruit which will he handled 
this season, exclusive of the additional tonnage of the Standard Growers’ 
Exchange, which amalgamated with the Florida Citrus Exchange during 
the year, is estimated at a very large increase over last season. 

It is estimated that the increased freight charges cost the growers 
$2,400,000 above the normal transportation costs. The Exchange has, 
however, obtained a reduction in freight charges of thirty-six cents per 
box on grapefruit on the lines running to Montana, Oregon and Washing¬ 
ton, thus enabling those distant markets to he re-opened. 

Four precooling plants are now in operation and, it is estimated, will 
enable 500,000 boxes of precooled fruit to be handled per season, with a 
saving of forty-five dollars per car in refrigerating cost, whilst reducing 
decay in transit very materially. 
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The report states that advertising was carried out daring the year 
on a larger scale than hitherto and that the results were satisfactory. 

W. IS. H. I,. 


* 

* * 

2. CALIFORNIA GROWERS’ AND SHIPPERS’ PROTECTIVE LEAGUE. — California 
Fruit News, Vol. 64, Nos. 1737 and 1738. San Frandsco, 32 and 29 October 1921. 

Early in October 1931 the shippers and organized growing interests 
connected with the deciduous fruit industry of California formed a protec¬ 
tive league known as the California Growers’ and Shippers’ Protective 
Teague. The Teague will work on similar lines to the Citrus Protective 
Teague. Its objects are to protect the interests of the growers and shippers 
in securing just and equitable freight rates; to protect the industry against 
any unjust discrimination or exaction on the part of carriers; and to pro¬ 
mote the general welfare and to assist in building up the deciduous fruit, 
industry in California. 

Individuals, firms, corporations or associations, in any part of Cali¬ 
fornia, undertaking a deciduous fruit shipping business are eligible for 
membership, the fees being quite nominal. 

, Already most of the parties interested are members of the league, 
the principal office of which is in San Francisco. W. E. H. T. 
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FRANCE 

AGRICULTURAL CREDIT DURING THE WAR. 


oppiciax sources : 

D£cret portant r^glement d’administration fdblique relate? A la constatation et 

DEVALUATION DES DOMMAGES RESULTANT DES FAITS DE GUERRE (20 July 1915). JOUf- 

* ml Officicl de la Rtpublique Frangaisc. Paris, 23 July 1915. 

1*01 RELATIVE A LA MISE EN CULTURE DES TERRES ABANDONEES (4 May 1918). Journal 
Oftciel tic la R&publique Frangaise. Paris, 8 May 1918. 

D£CRET PORTANT R^GLEMENT D’ADMINISTRATION PUBLIQUE POUR L’APPLICATION DE LA LOI 
DU 4 MAI I9l8, RELATIVE A LA MISK EN CULTURE DBS TERRES ABANDONNEES (l2 July 
1918). Journal Oficiel de la Ripubliquc Franfaise. Paris, 13 July 1918. 

Chambre des D£put£s : Rapport fait au nom de la Commission chargee dWamener le 

PRO JET DE LA LOI PORTANT FIXATION DU BUDGET ORDINAIRE DES SERVICES DE L’BXER - 

cice 1919 (agriculture;, par M. Adrien Dariac, D£fut£ (Session de 1919, stance 
DU 22 MAI 1919, ANNEXE N° 6164). 

Rapport du Ministre de l’Agriculture sur l’application de la loi bu 4 mai 1918 

RELATIVE A LA MXSB EN CULTURE DES TERRES ABANDONEES. Paris, 1920. 

Rapport pr^sentA A la Commission pl£ni£re de l’Office National du Credit Agri- 
COLE PAR LE CONSEIL D’ADMINISTRATION DE L’OFFICE. Paris, 1921. 

There has been in France little development of agricultural credit 
other than co-operative. This is due to the fact that the needs of agri¬ 
culturists are effectively met by co-operative credit, for which capital has 
been provided on a large scale. Even in dealing with matters apparently in 
no way germane to co-operative credit, such as loans for the purchase of 
small holdings granted to ex-service men in receipt of pensions or to civilian 
sufferers by the war, the State only grants credit through the medium of 
co-operative banks, with the aim of thus enrolling fresh support for the 
cause of co-operative credit. 

Non-co-operative credit has been employed in two directions only 
as an outcome of the war: 

1. Advances of compensation due for damage resulting from the war. 

2. Loons for recultivation of abandoned lands. 

We will proceed to consider these in order. 
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§ i. Advances op compensation due por war damage. 

• 

As early as 1915, a Decree (dated 20 July of that year) provided 
(Article 34) for the payment of sums on account to private persons who 
had suffered material losses as a result of acts of war. In principle these 
payments could only be made after the damage had been verified and 
its amount estimated by a Cantonal Commission, but it was laid down 
by instructions of the Agricultural Department of the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture, dated 30 June 1917, that immediate advances in kind, intended 
to facilitate recultivation or the gathering of crops, could be granted through 
the medium of the prefects of the department and their technical staff 
to agriculturists who had incurred losses in the regions where the Com¬ 
missions for estimation of damage had not yet been able to get to work. 
Such advances consisted of allocations of seeds, fertilizers, agricultural 
implements, draught animals and other live stock. In each department 
arrangements had been made for a purchasing commission to buy live 
stock, seeds and agricultural machinery. As the goods purchased were 
delivered, the applications of farmers who had incurred losses were met, 
such allowances being regarded as payment on account of compensation 
for war damage. The allowances were granted only to those whose 
losses made such immediate advances necessary, to the exclusion of persons 
who were in a position, apart from the damage whatever might be its 
magnitude, to await the normal course of procedure. 

By the circular of the Ministry dated 21 October 1918, new provisions 
were added, of which the following is the substance: 

Advances which may amount to 1,000 francs and exceptionally to 
2,000 francs a hectare, but may not exceed the amount of the loss incurred 
(pre-war valuation) are made to farmers in the liberated districts who return 
to their former farms. Out of the sum awarded 400 francs a hectare may 
be set aside as a working fund to meet necessaries of life, small purchases, 
wages of labourers until the first harvest has been gathered. The remainder 
must be spent on purchases of live stock, supplies and seed. 

In order to obtain these advances the person concerned must ap¬ 
ply to the prefect of the department, stating, as well as the amount of 
the advance for which he asks : (1) his urgent reason for having recourse 
to this advance in order to restore his farm to working condition ; (2) the 
kind and size of the farm he wishes to restore; (3) the resources he 
reckons on employing to this end; (4) the exact needs which the advance 
is to meet. 

To this application a detailed statement is annexed of the losses in¬ 
curred, attested by two witnesses who are well known in the farming 
world of the district, and certified by the mayor. 

A special departmental committee, which meets every week, fixes 
within a fortnight the amount of the advance to which the applicant 
is entitled. This bears no interest and is repayable out of war damages. 

The advances just described relate only to the restoration of culti- 
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vation. To the Ministry of the Liberated Regions, there are also attached 
technical reconstruction departments to whom belong the work of repairing 
and rebuilding dwellings, as well as the construction and fitting up of 
temporary houses and shelters. The farmer who wishes to repair his 
buildings can obtain allowances in instalments, in kind or in cash, equal 
to three quarters of the value of the damage done, if he apply for such al¬ 
lowances for the purpose of works of construction urgently needed. Excep¬ 
tionally, the allowances may amount to 90 per cent, of the valuation in 
the case of urgent work entrusted for execution to a co-operative society 
for reconstruction. 

Stocks of temporary houses are, by the efforts of the administration, 
in course of manufacture. The person whose house has been destroyed 
can apply to the prefectorate and obtain the grant of a temporary house, 
either as a free loan, or for a rent amounting to 3 per cent, of the net cost, 
or by buying it for 50 per cent, of the net cost. 

Advances are also made for household refurnishing: these may amount 
to 1,000 francs for the head of a family, and 200 francs for each person 
dependent on him who is not an earner, but they must not exceed the 
amount of Iris loss. 


§ 2 Credits for recultivation or land. 

The second class of loans which we are to describe emanates from the 
Law of 4 May 1918 relating to the cultivation of abandoned lands. This 
law as a matter of fact opened a credit of 100 million francs with the 
Ministiy of Agriculture for the purpose of granting loans, without interest, 
to farmers and to agricultural associations who were ready to undertake 
the cultivation of the abandoned lands. 

A decree of 12 July 1918 charged the departmental agricultural com¬ 
mittees in each department (1) to investigate the applications, to grant loans, 
and to see that the money advanced was properly used. Further this 
same decree charged the Office for the Inspection of Agricultural Associa¬ 
tions and Credit Institutions, at the Ministry of Agriculture, to supervise 
the use of the funds by the committees as well as by the borrowers. 

Loans were granted to the departmental committees by the Minister 
of Agriculture, according to the advice of a distribution committee estab¬ 
lished by article t of the decree in question. 

The maximum loan was fixed at 250 francs per hectare of cultivable 
land, in the case of small parcels of deserted land, and up to 1,000 francs 
per hectare in the case of whole estates. When the beneficiaries were 

(i) The Departmental agricultuial committees had been lonncd a little earlier by a 
Deaee of 14 January 1918. They were composed of the prefect, who acted as chairman, of 
the director of technical agriculture and of one fanner for each district [arrondisscmcnt) 
chosen by the prefect from a list of two names, drawn up by the agricultural associations 
of the department. 
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farmers natives of the liberated districts, the loan was increased to 500 
francs per hectare for uncultivated parcels of land and 2,000 francs per 
hectare for whole estates. 

The loans to farmers were granted at first for a period not ending 
later than 31 December of the year in which the agricultural year for 
which the loans were made came to an end, but the Decree of 12 July 
1918 accorded to the borrowers facilities for repayment by authorizing the 
agricultural committees to renew the loans on condition of the repayment 
on account of one fifth or one tenth of the loan according to whether 
the farmer belonged to the inland zone or was a native of the devastated 
districts. 

From 4 May 1918 to n May 1919 the law was administered directly 
by the Commissioner for Agriculture. Since 11 May 1919, the Commis¬ 
sioner for Agriculture having retired, the Office for the Inspection of Agri¬ 
cultural Associations, which was entrusted with the supervision, has been 
given also powers to direct the application of the law. 

At the outset it was of the utmost importance to act rapidly, owing 
to the enormous difficulties which the supply of cereals for the troops in 
the field and the civil population entailed. By constantly urging on the 
departmental committees the Commissioner for Agriculture greatly in¬ 
creased, in the shortest possible time, the amount of land under 
cereals. 

The rapidity with which it was necessary to act, joined to the lack 
of experience of new bodies such as the agricultural committees, brought 
about an interpretation of the law in a very wide sense and loans have 
been granted for the repayment of which the necessary securities have 
not always been given. 

' Up to 11 May 1919 the application of the law has produced the 
following results: 


Number of loans. 1,617 

Total amount of loans granted.57,204,58$ frs. 

Total number of hectares put under cultivation 101,044 


The average area of farms put into cultivation, during this period, 
was about 62 hectares, and the average amount of the loans granted was 
35*300 francs. 

After the Commissioner of Agriculture retired, the Office for the Inspec¬ 
tion of Agricultural Associations and of Credit Institutions, entrusted 
thenceforth with the application of the law, immediately initiated an in¬ 
vestigation into the transactions of the departmental agricultural com¬ 
mittees. 

Taking into consideration the facts disclosed and the new needs caus¬ 
ed by the termination of the war and the liberation of the invaded districts, 
the Minister of Agriculture was of opinion that important changes should 
be made in the way in which the Jaw was administered. 
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Some improvements were effected by simple instructions given to 
departmental committees in current correspondence. Thus they were 
told to take advantage of applications for the renewal of loans to demand 
of all borrowers substantial security for repayment if such had not been 
given when the loan was granted. The departmental committees were 
also instructed to leject applications for loans for the development of lands 
which had been merely “ neglected " and were not lands to which the law 
was intended to apply. 

Finally a ministerial circular of 22 August 1919 defined the conditions 
on which loans were ^o be made in applying the law of 4 May 1918. 

Doans may only be granted: 

(a) in the liberated districts, to all farmers or co-operative agricul¬ 
tural societies who intend to cultivate lands which have been deserted ; 

(b) in the rest of France, to demobilized farmers and to co-operative 
agricultural societies who wish again to cultivate lands which have been 
deserted. 

In order to help the greatest possible number of farmers, the commit¬ 
tees were recommended to grant large loans only in quite exceptional 
cases. Further in many cases instructions were given to the committees 
that without respect of persons they should grant loans in priority to fathers 
of large families and to occupiers of medium-sized and small holdings. 
Borrowers were required to furnish special security for repayment in the 
shape of warrants, bonds, charges on compensation for war damages, 
mortgages, etc. Finally borrowers were required to be members of some 
agricultural association and to furnish references as to their capability 
as farmers. 

So as to assist the revival of agricultural activity in the liberated re¬ 
gions, the Minister of Agriculture decided, in agreement with the prefects, 
to make important deductions from the credit apportioned to the inland 
departments so that they might be given to the departments which suf¬ 
fered invasion, the needs of which are continually increasing. 

The results thus obtained between 14 May 1919 and 31 December 1919 
were as follows: 


Number of loans. 1,046 

Total amount of loans granted.27,379,568 frs 

Total number of hectares put under cultivation 37,128 


The average area of farms put under cultivation during this 
period was only 35 hectares, and the average loan granted was 26,100 
francs. 

From 1 January to 31 May 1920 nearly 10 millions of francs, the result 
of reducing the credits granted to inland departments, were put at the 
disposal of the agricultural committees of the liberated districts, which 
had received, when the law expired (agricultural season 1919-20) the follow¬ 
ing total loans: 
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Aisne. 

Ardennes .... 

Marne. 

Meurthe-et-Moselle 

Meuse. 

Nord. 

Oise. 

Pas-de-Calais . . 
Haut-Rhin . . . 
Seine-et-Marne. . 
Somme .... 
Vosges .... 


11,500,000 francs 
6,500,000 
2,685,000 
1,050,000 
2,250,000 
2 , 055,999 
7,700,000 
2,220,000 
50,000 
7,500,000 
3,800,000 
50,000 


Total credits allocated to the invaded 

departments.47,360,999 francs 

To sum up, up to 31 December 1919, out of 99,190,000 francs credits 
opened in favour of the committees, these had granted 84,584,154 francs in 
oans to 2,663 farmers, for the cultivation of 138,863 hectares. Out of 
2,663 borrowers, 1,125 were refugees or farmers of the liberated regions to 
whom 54,890,148 francs were granted as loans. 

Up to 31 May 1920, out of 100 millions of francs credits opened in 
favour of the committees, these had granted 91,299,354 francs in loans to 
3,168 farmers, for the cultivation of 168,132 hectares. Out of 3,168 
borrowers 1,450 were refugees or farmers of the liberated regions, to whom 
had been granted 60,880,998' francs as loans. 

The law of 5 August 1920 relating to co-operative credit and agricul¬ 
tural co-operation has entrusted to the National Office of Agricultural 
Credit the administration of the credits voted in accordance with the Daw 
of 4 May 1918, relating to the recultivation of deserted lands. Those 
credits represent for the Office a debt to be recovered. In fact at the end 
of October 1921, 36,500,000 francs approximately had already been re¬ 
paid, but it is possible and indeed probable that the whole of the debt 
will not be recovered. Indeed, article 7 of the Law of 4 May 1918 stated 
explicitly that where deficits occurred in connection with farms to which 
loans had been granted no suit could be brought against those fanning it 
for recovery, except in case of fraud. However the fact that the total 
of repayments between 1 June 1920 and 1 November 1921 has exceeded 
4*395*5*2 francs is sufficient indication of the good faith of the borrowers 
and of the success of their efforts. M. B, 
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ALGERIA. 

A CREDIT OF TEN MIIJ y ION FRANCS FOR VINE-GROWERS — La Vofx dc% Colons . 

Algiers, 5 Feb'ucuy 1922. 

A crisis of some severity is just now affecting vine-growing in the 
department of Algiers. It has arisen in consequence of the restriction 
of banking credit, together with the total failure of the 1921 crop in cer¬ 
tain districts, a failure which appreciably affected the attitude of the finan¬ 
cial houses. 

As a means of relieving the situation, the Agriculturists' Confedera¬ 
tion of Algiers, after numerous preliminaries, succeeded in concluding 
an agreement with the Bank of Algeria and with the Credit Fonder et 
Agricole d’Algerie , which through the medium of the Regional Agricul¬ 
tural Co-operative Credit Bank of Algiers and the Central Credit Bank 
agreed to the opening of a credit of ten million francs in favour of vine- 
growers who had suffered losses, and who were members of the Agri¬ 
culturists' Confederation of the department of Algiers. 

The Regional Agricultural Co-operative Credit Bank of Algiers and 
the Central Credit Bank laid down the following conditions for the appor¬ 
tionment of this credit. 

It was decided that the transactions should be effected under the 
auspices of either bank at the borrowers' choice, but that there should be 
unity of action, in so far as that the two banks constitute one discount¬ 
ing body, whose business it is to examine all applications for credit and 
to give them such furtherance as is admissible in each case. 

The vinegrowers of each commune are to form one or more groups 
and to be jointly and severally liable for the repayment of the advances 
which may be made to their group. 

For ibis purpose, they will draw up a collective application for loans, 
in which they will fix by mutual agreement the credits that are actually 
necessary at the moment. Printed forms of application will be available. 
These will distinguish between credits required for equipment, and credits 
required for labour. 

In the case of isolated applications, either their affiliation to a group 
will be considered, or the establishing of a satisfactory guarantee. 

Payments for equipment will be arranged by the regional agricultural 
co-operative credit banks, on the presentation of invoices by the firms 
supplying the goods, and in accordance with instructions given by the 
borrowers. 

Credits required for payment of wages will be arranged on a graduated 
scale up to the time of the vintage, according to information supplied by 
the communal groups. 
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The discounting body formed by the two banks will reserve to 
itself the discussion of the total of the credits applied for by the communal 
bodies and of the securities offered. 

Each borrower must consent to pay into a special guarantee fund ten 
per cent, of the total of credit applied for. This ten per cent, is employed 
in the current and ordinary operations of the Credit Agricole for subscribing 
to the share capital of the local banks. 

On occasion, when the transactions to be undertaken with the vine- 
growers seem to be of a special character, this 10 per cent, will not 
be converted into shares until after the completion of the transactions 
and if the borrowers then desire to remain clients of the co-operative 
agricultural credit bank; if not, it will be returned to them. 

Up to then the guarantee payments will be carried forward to a wait¬ 
ing account and will serve to cover losses which might arise from loans 
before the coming into force of the joint and several guarantee of the com¬ 
munal groups. The sums thus built up as a guarantee fund will produce 
up to 6 per cent, interest. ’ This interest will be paid as soon as repayments 
are made to the guarantee fund and in proportion to them. 


EGYPT, 


THBEAND BANK OF EGYPT IN 1920*21. — Reports of the Administrative Council 
and of the Censors Financial YEAR ig2o-2t. Alexandria, 1921 

The hand Bank from its foundation in 1905 up to the close of the 
financial year 1920-21, granted 3,182 loans repayable by instalments, and 
effected 390 sales of property of which the price was payable by instalments, 
making a total of 10,368,219 Egyptian pounds, or 268,780,802.52 francs 
advanced. Of these 90 loans were granted and seven sales were effected 
during the financial year 1920-21, the amount advanced being 3.(4,418 
Egyptian pounds, or 8,928,529.15 francs. The instalments of repayment 
and interest amounted to 4,249,854 Egyptian pounds, or 110,171,148.99 
francs, of which 209,245 Egyptian pounds, or 5,424,380.06 francs were 
received in the financial year. As, on the other hand, that (>ortion of tlie 
annual charges which represents the instalment of cajMtal repaid was 
2 . 456.792 Egyptian pounds or 63,688,724.28 francs of which 223,836 
Egyptian pounds or 5,802,623.85 francs belong to the year 1920-21, the 
balance outstanding on 30 September 1921 was 3,661,571 Egyptian 
pounds, or 94,920,864.91 francs. 

Fifty-six current accounts guaranteed by mortgages were opened from 
1905 to 1921, representing a capital of 609,522 Egyptian pounds, or 
15,800,963.52 francs. In the course of the financial year four credits of 
this kind were opened, representing 14,300 Egyptian pounds or 360,706.41 
francs. As on the other hand, expired loans, repayments and unutilized 
credits amounted to 514.434 Egyptian pounds, or 13,335,957.25 francs the 
balance outstanding was 95,087 Egyptian pounds, or 2,465,006.27 francs. 

Adding together the mortgage loans repayable by instalments and the 
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current accounts guaranteed by mortgage still open on 30 September 1921, 
a total of 3,756,659 Egyptian pounds is obtained, or 97,385,871.19 francs, 
to which should be added 84,203 Egyptian pounds or 2,182,841.68 francs, 
due in respect of the sale of lands upon which the Bank foreclosed. The 
total of mortgage operations thus comes to 3,840,863 Egyptian pounds, 
or 99,568,712.87 francs. 

It is interesting to note that nearly all the current loans have been 
granted on rural property. This is clear from the following table. 


Nature ol loans 

Number 

Amount outstanding 
(1 Egyptian pounds) 

Rural loans. 

■ • 1.995 

3,463,927 

Urban loans. 

89 

256,452 

I/oans of a mixed character . , 

, . 6 

37,280 


2,090 

3,756,659 


We may add that the Band Bank makes short-tenus loans for agri¬ 
cultural purposes and within the limits of the yield from their land under 
cultivation to borrowers whose lands are already mortgaged. These 
advances amounted for the financial year to 36,777 Egyptian pounds, 
or 953,407.15 francs. M. B. 


HOLLAND 

MORTGAGE CREDIT IN 1920. — Jaarcystsrs vook het KoNinxrIjk dhk Nkdesl.aM>en 
(Statistical Ycat-book of the Kingdom of Holland), Year 1920. The Hague, 1921, 

During the year 192c there was a still more marked increase in mort¬ 
gage indebtedness in Holland as compared with the figures of the previous 
year (i). The following table will make this clear. 


(i) See till 1 International Rtviiw of Agricultural Economics, March 1921, page 124. 





Tabi,e I. — Amount (in thousands of florins) of New Mortgages, 
classified according to the Nature of the Debt. 
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Total .... 981,333 737.645 557,i 8° 557,x8o 335,162 192,891 256.770 
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The following table shows the mortgages classified accoiding to the 
amount of the debt for which they form the security: 

Tabu$ II. — Classification of Mortgages Registered in 1920 
according to the Amount of the Debt. 


Debt 






Number 

Amount 






florins 

Of 

I to 

200 florins .... 

«7 

I5,H4 

9 

200 tO 

300 

9 a • • • 

396 

88,518 

9 

300 to 

1,000 

» .... 

7*437 

4.585,590 

» 

1,000 to 

5,000 

* 4 * 

46,268 

112,288,362 

9 

5,000 to 

10,000 

B .... 

19,134 

125,620,383 

9 

10,000 to 

20,000 

9 .... 

13,061 

168,063,297 

9 

20,000 to 

30,000 

» .... 

4,297 

97,892,227 

9 

30,000 to 

50,000 

9 .... 

2,816 

100,023,571 

9 

50,000 to 100,000 

9 .... 

1,647 

X04,37I,3X9 

9 

100,000 florins and over . . . 

1,021 

267,484,481 




Total • . . 

96,194 

981,332,8 62 


Classified according to the rate of interest, the mortages registered 
in 1920 are as follows : 

Tabus III. — Classification of the Mortgages registered in 1920 
according to the Rate of Interest. 


Without interest. 

I,ess than 3 % . 

From 3 to 3 % % . 

» 3 % » 4 %. 

» 4 * A V% % . 

» 4 x h » 5 % - .. 

» 5 » sYz% . 

» 5 V% - 6 %. 

•6 .7 %. 

* 7 % upwards. 

Rate not asewtained. 

Total . 


Number 


888 

22 

103 

165 

4,243 

7,559 

28,374 

16,097 

24,041 

2,283 

I 2 , 5 t 9 

96,194 


Amount 

florins 

12,850,231 
125,100 
580,063 
702,702 
22,182,349 
44,686,578 
155,263,197 
146,976,356 
243,074,316 
37,419,135 

327,462,785 

981,332,862 


The mortgages outstanding on 31 December 1919 and 31 December 
1920 were classified as shown in Table IV (page 212). 

The amount of the mortgage loans granted by the 52 mortage banks 
carrying on business in Holland reached 594,113,000 florins at the end of 
1920. To these figures must be added 1,614,000 florins lent by two co¬ 
lonial mortgage banks (1). 

(1) For one of these banks the total for 1919 was not entered, as the report for 1920 
had not been received. 
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Table TV. — Mortgages Outstanding on 31 Dec . 1919 and 31 Dec, 1920. 



On 31 December 1919 j 

On 31 December 1920 

Rate 

1 


Amount 

Amount 


Amount 

Amount 

of intuc>t 

Numlx.1 

m 

thousands 
of flouus 

as % 
ot total 

Numbu 

thousands 
of floruib 

% 

of total 

Without interebt 

3,535 

28,4x3 

0.93 

3,325 

33,093 

0.91 

Less than 3% . 

335 

1,878 

0.06 

314 

x ,867 

O.05 

From 3 to 3 Vi % 

1,856 

11,910 

0.39 

1.765 

11,813 

0.34 

»3 V2 »4 % 

4,524 

24,367 

0 80 

4,089 

20,681 

0.59 

» 4 » 4 h % 

111,694 

519,422 

17.07* 

99,516 

443,907 

12.G3 

* 4 % - 5 % 

160,112 

973,533 

32 00 

144,156 

882,690 

25.H 

» 5 ' 5 Vz % • 

147,176 

709,418 

23.32 

154,833 

7 ^ 0,374 

21,63 

» 5 Vz » 6 % 

8,735 

100,739 

3 - 3 i 

27,877 

228,633 

6.50 

* 6 • 7 % • 

8,518 

73,402 

2.41 

29,676 

292,289 

8.31 

7 % upwards . . . 

53 ^ 

6,101 

0 20 

2,555 

30 895 

0.88 

Rate not ascertained 

39,947 

593,576 

1951 

45,341 

809,532 

23.02 

Total - . . 

496,966 

3,042,760 

TOO OO 

508,07 

3 , 515,773 

100.00 


The following table showb the loans granted up to the end of 1914 
and of 1920 by the more important mortgage banks. 


Table V. — Loans Granted up to the end of 1914 and of 1920 
___ by th e Principal Mortgage Banks _ 

1 1914 1920 

Nome of bank (in thousands (in thousands 

of florins) of florins 


Algemeene Friebche Hypotheekbank . 

Algemeene Hypotheekbank. 

Amsterdamsche Hypotheekbank. 

Amhemsche Hypotheekbank. 

Bataafsehe Hypotheekbank. 

Dordrechtsche Hypotheekbank. 

Eerste Nederlandsche nypotheekbriefbank. 

Friesch-Gioningsche Hypotheekbank. 

s’GravenhaagsOie Hypotheekbank. .. . 

Haarlemsche Hypotheekbank. 

Hollandsche Hypotheekbank. 

Hypotheekbank voor Nederland (Algemeene Waaxborg 

Maat&chappij). 

Maastrichtsche Hypotheekbank. 

Maatschappij voor Hypothecair Crediet. 

Nationale Hypotheekbank.. 

Nederlandsche Hypotheekbank. 

Rotterdamsche Hypotheekbank. 

TJtrechtsche Hypotheekbank .. 

Veendammer Hypotheekbank. 

Westlandsche Hypotheekbank. 

Zuider Hypotheekbank. 


5 , 5*17 

16,080 

20,035 

10,075 

9,843 

6,525 

14,006 

37,042 

18,788 

17,002 

17,340 

15.839 

10,153 

12,500 

46,255 

28,999 

48,666 

25.996 

4,327 

27,827 

7,802 


Zuid-HjoUandsche Hypotheekbank. 


20,963 


9,902 

17,642 

19,792 

11,703 

TO, 380 

14.575 

14,709 

39,159 

18,563 

21,484 

20,909 

X9,326 
it, 979 
18,885 
44,547 
38,535 
42,601 
31,286 

12 ,8X1 

32,105 

12,471 

* 0,333 


H. M. R. I,. 
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UNITED STATEvS 

i. THE IOWA FARM CREDIT CORPORATION — Andrew (I,. A ): Iowa’s Farm Credit 
Plan. The Banka-Fanner. Vol. VIII, No b Champaiepi (Illinois), July 1921 

In order to improve the marketing of farm products and to relieve 
the financial stringency which periodically disturbs Iowa fanning and 
banking business, the Iowa Farm Bureau and the Iowa Bankers* Asso¬ 
ciation formed, early in 1921, the Iowa Farm Credit Corporation. The 
Corporation has an authorized capital of five million dollars, and at the 
last Legislature the banking laws were amended to enable state and 
savings banks and trust companies to invest in the stock of the Corpora¬ 
tion up to 10 per cent, of their capital and surplus. 

The working of this scheme may be illustrated as follows : the farmer, 
having stored his produce in a properly licensed elevator or warehouse, 
takes the receipt to his local bank, who will advance him up to 75 per cent, 
of the market value of his produce. The bank may then endorse the 
note and rediscount it with the Corporation, thus getting its money to 
lend to other farmers under similar conditions. Or if the farmer desires, 
he can go straight to the Corporation for his loan, or the bank may 
act as the agent for Ihe Corporation. In any case the note signed will 
be the regular collateral note which will provide that the margin of 
safety in regard to the value of the produce will be kept at all times, 
or the produce sold. The Corporation may then put up these notes 
with an approved trustee and issue debentures, up to the maximum 
value of the notes, and sell them in any part of the country. It 
thus receives its money back and may reloan its capital to the farmer as 
often as it can sell its debentures. Such debentures have four forms 
of security, the capital stock of the Corporation; the farmer’s personal 
obligation ; the warehouse receipt and the produce represented by it; 
and the bank’s endorsement and complete responsibility. « 

W. E. H. L. 


2. THE AMERICAN I,IV 3 $ STOCK 1,0AN POOL- — Northwestern National Bank Revirr, 
Vol. Kill, No. 6. Minneapolis, September 1921. 

The pressing need of the American live stock loan pool (1), which 
amounts to $50,000,000 was demonstrated by the flood of requests which 
poured in immediately the fund was established. Within the first week, 
before a settled office system could be established, applications for loans 
were accepted for a sum amounting to 8 per cent, of the total amount of 
the pool. By 23 August 1921, about six million dollars had been lent 
or promised. The head-quarters of the enterprise, the Stock Growers' 
Finance Corporation, have been established in Chicago, and advisory 

(1) See our issue of December 193** 
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committees have been fonned in the states where the demands for such 
loans chiefly originate, fot the purpose ol effecting greater speed and safety 
in making advances. 

Jboans are made to stock growers only through local hanks or cattle 
loan companies which are familiar with their credit standing, Kxcept 
as specified below, these loans are made Cor sums not less than *5,000, 
on a basis not to exceed 75 per cent, of the value of the live slock (cattle 
or sheep), and must be accompanied by a detailed report of a compel mt 
inspector as to the animals offered for security. The one exception to 
the rule of l>5,ooo as the minimum loan is that advances made on cattle 
for fattening will be accepted for amounts as low as $2,000. The 
borrower's note, endorsed by the bank or loan company submitting it, 
must be accompanied by a certified copy of the original chattel mortgage 
securing it, a financial statement of the maker of the note, and an abstract 
of the chattel mortgage records showing that there are no conflicting 
mortgages on file. All loans must be eligible for rediscount with the Fed¬ 
eral Reserve Banks. Maturities are stipulated to be six months or less, 
but these will be extended or renewed for periods of six months, the entire 
period not to exceed thirty months from the date of the loan. State banks 
must not submit loans of a size exceeding 10 per cent, of tlieir paid- 
in capital and surplus, though in some cases where the capital stock of a 
bank has not been sufficiently large, guarantees by officers, directors and 
stockholders will be accepted in lien of the endorsement of the bank. 
Applications must be submitted to the advisory committee in the state 
where the application for the loan originates. 

A great many loans on stock cattle for amounts below ^5,000 have 
been submitted but have not been considered. The placing of the minimum 
at this amount has caused some adverse comment. The reason given is 
the need of extending the greatest possible relief in the shortest time, and 
the inability of the organization, which is being conducted as economically 
as possible, to deal with the flood of small applications. The amount 
of the pool is not sufficient to rehabilitate the industry, but the pressure 
is being relieved where it is greatest. Many banks which have never be¬ 
fore handled live stock loans are joining the movement. It is said that 
the organization has already prevented many stock cattle needed for 
breeding purposes from going to market. W. K. H. h. 

URUGUAY. 

THE APPLICATION OP THE LAW RELATING TO AGRICULTURAL PLEDGES — 

DReRETS : ESTABLfCESP ENT LA INSPECI6N NACIONAL EE GANADERfA Y AGRICUI/TURA 

UNA SECCI6n BENOMINABA “ ECONOMfA Y CREDITO RURAL Did HO OflCloX , No. 4,295. 

Montevideo, 18 June 1930 — La Piopaganda Rural , Year XIX, No-., j 156. 

Montevideo, 1921. 

In earlier issues (1) mention has been made of the haw of 21 March 
1918, establishing a system of loans to farmers in Uruguay granted on 

(1) In the IniemafiotuU Review of Agricultural Economics, August 1918, p. 66 and 
auaty-February 1919, p. 81. 
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pledge of piodtiee or goods, and arranging the appropriate form of agree¬ 
ment. This law had foi some time past been the subject of many anticip¬ 
ations ou the p*ut of farmcis and stock-breeders, and we have already 
drawn attention to its importance as a credit system with particularly 
smooth working, and one that facilitates the obtaining of credit needed 
for agricultuial industries, and renders possible the circulation of a mass of 
capital that would otherwise remain stagnant and unproductive. The 
Bureau of Economy and Rural Credit, instituted by the Law of 18 June 
1920, as a section of the National Inspectorate of Stock-bieeding and 
Agriculture, supplies data as to the working of the law of agricul¬ 
tural pledges. This Bureau collaborated with the Bank of the Republic 
by giving technical advice in regard to the putting in force of this Law 
and of the Regulations for its application, and offered its sendees in the 
matter to other credit institutions, the rural banks, etc. In virtue of 
one of the powers conferred on it by the law that constituted it, the Bureau 
is moreover engaged in the organization of the loan system, in the study 
of agricultural credit in general, and more especially in credit on the 
security of rural movable pxopeity. 

As we have already stated in our earlier articles, the Law of 
21 March 1918 conferred the power of making loans on the Bank of the 
Republic, on other credit institutions, on business establishments keeping 
their books on a regular system, and on the rural banks. 

The same year a new Decree dated 18 June arranged for the gradual 
application of the system and limited the number of the lending institu¬ 
tions to the credit institutions only, and to private business houses with 
books registered in the department of Canelones. 

The Bank of the Republic, in agreement with the Section of Economy 
and Rural Credit, next decided to classify the credit operations according 
to the kind of goods pledged. In conformity with Article 3 of the Law 
of 21 March 1918, these may be as follows : 

(a) Live stock’and animal produce. 

(b) Movable probity employed in rural operations ; 

(c) Emit of any kind, provided it is of the same agricultural year 
as that in which tlie agreement is made, whether ungatliered or picked, 
as well as timber, mineral products or any products of the national 
industry. 

(d) Machines and implements for agricultural work. 

(e) Implements for manual or factory work. 

As regards live stock, a further classification has been made : 

(а) Live stock in general. 

(б) Heifers of 18 months or over. 

(c) Pure bred bulls of 18 months or over. 

(d) Breeding ewes. 

(0) Dairy cattle including calves and bulls of 18 months and more. 

( f) Show breeding stock. 
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The maximum amount of loans on pledge of live stock is fixed at 
20,000 pesos for fattening stock, 5,000 pesos for milk-cattle, and 50 per 
cent, of the insured value for pure bred breeding stock. 

This kind of loan immensely facilitates the purchase of cattle by the 
farmers; in fact the purchaser in want of animals for his farm can obtain 
them at once, giving as .security for liis debt a pledge on the animals them¬ 
selves. If young animals are purchased the debtor can sell them as soon 
as they are fattened and discharge his debt, capital and intere.st, to the cred¬ 
itor, for whom the animals have been sufficient guarantee in themselves 
during the lime. 

As regards loans exclusively agricultural, the directing body of the 
Bank up to now only grants them on cereals, fruit in store, and 
ungathered fruit: they are designed to facilitate harvest operations, 
threshing, etc. 

The First Loans Granted. — The first loan on the security of an 
agricultural pledge, registered in Uruguay, was granted by the Bank of 
the Republic to the rural colony of San Javier. During the last few 
months of 1920 loans on agricultural pledge were granted to various 
official institutions. 

On 13 December 1920 the first loan secured by the pledge of live 
stock was granted to private persons, sot hat loan operations involving 
live stock may be said to have begun to develop at the beginning of 1921: 
they have noticeably increased in extent in proportion as this .system of 
credit has become known and appreciated in the Republic. 

Interest at 7 per cent, was stipulated in the registered agreement for 
loans on the security of agricultural pledges. In one agreement only 
was a rate of 6 per cent, stipulated, and in another 6 3 / 2 per cent, but 
in others cases the rate was 7 per cent. 

A New Bill to Provide jor a Larger Extension of Loans. — The Section 
of Economy and Rural Credit, which has taken a most active share in the 
work of developing this new form of credit, has made a study of the question 
of extending it further in connection with stock-breeding and more espe¬ 
cially with the dairy industry, an industry of capital importance in the 
Republic, where live stock still forms the main source of wealth. 

It is thus proposed to grant credit to small stock-breeders and culti¬ 
vators, not only for the purchase of dairy cattle, but also for their upkeep 
in suitable localities. As far back as 1911, at the Dairy Industry Congress 
held at Montevideo, attention was called to the importance that would 
attach to the establishment of a form of credit designed to suit dairy 
farmers for construction of milking-pens or sheds, for purchase of the uten¬ 
sils required for butter making, etc. We may note that dairy cattle and 
their calves represent a special foim of security, equally for the creditor, 
who knows that these animals represent permanent capital in rural economy, 
as for the debtor, who can rely on being able in due course to repay the 
borrowed capital out of the profits on the sale of the milk as well as to pay 
the interest on it. Here may be specially noted a Bill put forward 
by the Section of Economy and Rural Credit, in accordance with which 
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the Executive would be authorized to guarantee up to 500,000 pesos in 
loans on pledge granted by the Bank of the Republic and by the other 
credit institutions, in view of the construction of granjas, or sheds where 
where the cattle can be collected, and of rural dairies. 

In this Bill it is proposed that the loans should not ordinarily exceed 
5,000 pesos. They might however amount to 10,000 pesos in the event 
of the borrower being an agricultural engineer holding a diploma recogn¬ 
ized by the State. 

The Bill also proposes: 

(a) That the banks should be authorized to make advances on the 
security of an agricultural pledge up to 90 per cent, of the value of the 
pledge, if it is represented by breeding animals, and up to 50 per cent, 
if the security is agricultural machinery or implements. 

(b) That it should be made possible to grant loans of this kind 
even at the actual time of the purchase or sale of the animals or other 
goods. 

(c) That the lending bodies other than credit institutions should 
be enabled to increase the loans by 50 per cent, when the borrower is 
recognized as solvent by the lender and by the office on which it devolves 
ro give the necessary information. In this case the guarantee given by 
the State would be proportionately increased. 

On the interested parties there would only fall the obligation of 
guaranteeing the appropriation of the loans to the objects specified by 
the law. 

The bill contemplates finally the extension of the same regulations 
to loans granted to every other kind or rural industry. 

Agricultural Pledges and Insurance . — An important innovation 
that has been introduced into the system of loans on agricultural pledge 
has reference to the case where the goods constituting the security are 
insured 

The Bank of the Republic has in fact decided that where loans are 
secured on breeding animals insured in the State Insurance Fund, a loan 
may be granted 011 the security of the policy equal to 80 per cent, of the 
value of the animal. 

In its turn, the State Insurance Fund has requested the Rural Sections 
undertaking cattle insurance to look into the possibility of reducing the 
premiums. It is true that the conjunction of insurance and loan results 
in the banks having a much larger field of credit operations better 
guaranteed, and as a result a wider area of insurance: but it is also 
true that insurance premiums are at the present time so high, that in ad¬ 
dition to the interest of the loan, and the charges for inspection, etc., 
very heavy annual charges fall on the debtor. 

„ We may note as to this that the current premium varies from 
8 l /z per cent, to 10 per cent, of the insured animal, and though this may 
be considered equitable for certain animals, it becomes on the contrary 
almost prohibitive for others of much less value, so that the owner is 
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obliged to limit insurance to the animals intended to be shown or sold 
at a high price. 

A veiy opportune proposal has been made to draw up statistics of 
puie bied stock, and theiehy to set up a scale of insurance cot responding 
to the different classes of animal. 

Once cattle insurance is re-organized on a more equitable basis, farm¬ 
ers will be able to take fuller advantage of the recent concession made 
by the Bank of the Republic. 

. This institution has moreover taken steps to facilitate the warehous¬ 
ing of grain. In view of the fact that the greater number of farmers have 
no suitable places for storing produce and that at some leading stations 
there is only a Mercado de Frutos or a co-operative depot, the Bank decid¬ 
ed to grant loans up to the amount of 1000 pesos to farmers who would 
store their wheat in a private waichouse approved by the Bank, all the 
obligations as to the pledge then falling on the custodian instead of the 
debtor. 

To complete the working of the system of loans on agricultural pledge, 
the system of warrants on fruit in store will also be developed: this is a form 
of credit that has been long desired by the agriculturists of Uruguay. 

B. V. 



Miscellaneous Questions 
relating to Agricultural Economy 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS 
OF THE AGRICULTURAL CLASSES 


AUSTRIA. 

MEASURES TAKEN DURING THE WAR TO MAINTAIN 
THE SUPPLY OF AGRICULTURAL LABOUR. 

By Dt. Hermann Kaiabrunner 

When the Austrian army was mobilized in August 1914, on the small 
farms the men called up were replaced by the wives and children of the 
farmers and even in some cases by their old parents. On the whole, owing 
to the extraordinary devotion with which these threw themselves into the 
work, the replacement was successful. Difficulty however was exper¬ 
ienced in regard to the heavier kinds of work, usually performed exclus¬ 
ively by men, such as reaping, and also as to the work of certain seasons 
when it is customary to engage extra help. Hence it was necessary to 
have at command, at least for certain times of the year, some further re¬ 
sources in the way of labour. 

The large farm, depending essentially upon hired labour, was in a 
much more serious position than the small farm at the outbreak of war. 
Owner, manager, farm-servants, day-labourers were often all withdrawn. 
Moreover many women whose services had previously been available 
could no longer give them as they had to work on their own land. Fur¬ 
ther as they weie in receipt of the government allowances (1) paid to 
the wives and families of all the men called up there was no strong induce¬ 
ment to find other means of subsistence. 

At first the large farms benefited, though only in a measure, by one 
special circumstance; the immense surplus of labour jn the East was 
unable to emigrate, while the refugees from the Russian invasion 
of Eastern Galicia foitnd their way into Western Austria and were 


(i) In accordance with the I^w of 26 December 1912, RuCJisgcutzblatt, No 237. 
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induced to take up agricultural occupations, so far as they were not called 
up for military service. 


§ i. The harvest commissions. 

With the view of meeting so far as possible the difficult situation in 
which agriculture was placed, the Government issued a series of enact¬ 
ments. 

By a Decree of the Ministry of Agriculture of 5 Augusti9i4 (Reichs- 
geseizblatt, No: 200), all the communes of Austria in which fanning is 
carried on were directed to setup Harvest Commissions (Erntekomissioncn). 
These were to consist of three to seven persons, resident inj the commune 
and of proved integrity, among them ministers oi religion, teachers, and 
officials of the organizations representative of agricultural interests, 
meeting under the chairmanship of the burgomaster, to take all the mea¬ 
sures necessary for securing the normal course of agriculture. An import¬ 
ant share in the provision of the labour necessary was to devolve on these 
commissions. They were expected to organize mutual assistance amongst 
the owners or occupiers of land, and to direct along such lines as would 
lead to their fullest utilization, both the labour and the materials available 
in a commune or obtainable from without, so as to concentrate both lab¬ 
our and materials where the need was greatest or most urgent, always 
giving preference to those farms which in consequence of the calling 
up of the owner or manager required special consideration or assistance. 
In short the commissions, in the interest of the execution of all kinds of 
agricultural work, had the duty of ascertaining, on the one hand, the 
labour and materials available within the area of the commune, and 
on the other, the farms standing in need of help, and of assigning to these 
latter so far as their requirements were not met from voluntary sourcevS, 
the labour, the draught animals and the implements necessary. All ]>er- 
sonsof either sex resident in the commune, except a few exempted for special 
reasons, were obliged to lend their services. The right to take remunera¬ 
tion for work so given was recognized only in the case of 1 arsons who de¬ 
pended for subsistence on receiving a daily wage or remuneration in some 
form or other. 

As has already been mentioned, a certain number of women refused 
to do agricultural work, though their refusal was not justified by any consid¬ 
erations of health or household duties. As this involved a reduction 
in the supply of labour and as their refusal was calculated to 
encourage others similarly to object to work, the provincial author¬ 
ities were directed to take the strongest possible measures, acting 
through the Harvest Commissions and in accordance with the Minist¬ 
erial Decrees of 5 August 19x4 and 15 February 1915 (. Reichsgcsdz - 
Matt, No. 200 and No. 38) to ensure that all persons, so far as health and 
family reasons permitted, should be made available for agricultural 
work. 
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§ 2. Labour exchanges. 

Immediately after the outbreak of war, the Government began to 
take an active part in the placing of labour. The Decree of the Ministry 
of Agriculture of 7 August 1914, Z. 37,165, enacted that District Labour 
Exchanges should be set up in all administrative districts, and Provincial 
Labour Exchanges in all the provinces of the Empire. At first the plac¬ 
ing of labour was entrusted to voluntary unpaid workers. The Provincial 
Exchanges were recommended to delegate their functions as far as possible 
to institutions already existing in the principal towns of each province for 
the placing of labour. At Vienna, as the result of the common action of 
the Government offices concerned, all the institutions of the sort were 
co-ordinated under a central office and placed under the Commission for 
Social Welfare (Kommission fur sozial Filrsorge). The Labour Bureau of 
the Agricultural Society was affiliated to this central office. Thus the 
closest possible co-ordination was ensured between all these offices, the 
District Labour Exchanges and the Harvest Commissions. In order to 
facilitate the arrangements for the placing of labour, persons proceeding to 
distant centres were enabled to travel at reduced rates. 

Comparatively little use was however made by agriculturists of these 
organizations, which were also intended for the supply of industrial labour. 
This was, on the one hand, in accordance with the traditions of agriculture 
where labour is always engaged personally and without intermediary, and, 
on the other hand, was the natural result of the utter impossibility of creating 
as it were by the stroke of a pen an organization of so ‘comprehensive a 
nature. 

According to the Austrian Statistical Year-book, there were in 1916 
the following results: 


Month. 

Olfeis of employment 
for aijricultmul Inborn eib 
or woodmen 

Pcrccnt*u?e (in relation to olfert>) 
of of 

Applications Engagement* 

January . . 

. . 5.091 

66 

40 

February. . 

• • 4.723 

63 

37 

March . . . 

• • 5.064 . 

7 ( » 

38 

April.... 

. . 6,702 

52 

5 S 

May.... 

• • 4.717 

65 

35 

June . . . 

. . 6,092 

54 

46 

July .... 

■ • 7 .I 26 

46 

53 

•August . . 

• ■ 7.147 

75 

50 

September . 

. . 18,405 

84 

73 

October . . 
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A larger measure of success attended the administrative efforts in 
respect to the employment of refugees, disabled service-men and prisoners 
of war, of which we shall shortly have occasion to speak. 

§ 3. AORlCUI/rURAJV WORK OF SOLDIERS TEMPORARILY DETACHED. 

It very soon became clear that no great benefit could accrue to agri¬ 
culture from the mere provision of labour in the absence of those capable 
of directing it. In order to meet at least partially these pressing require¬ 
ments and to give those responsible the opportunity of attending to the 
more urgent and important farm-business, farmers were granted from the 
spring of 1915 short periods of leave coinciding so far as possible with the 
seasons in which the farm-work most needed their oversight (spring culti¬ 
vation leave, harvest leave, hay-making leave, etc.). Naturally the grant¬ 
ing or not of this leave was decided by the military situation as it affected 
the commands or units to which the agriculturists were attached. Thus 
soldiers and even officers of the reserve belonging to units holding positions 
or bridge-heads not threatened by the enemy obtained leave in large num¬ 
ber, and so also did workmen, drivers, etc., called up in accordance with 
the Military Service Law and rendering territorial service. 

Those serving in the line seldom obtained leave. Those undergoing 
hospital treatment did not usually obtain leave, and harvest leave was 
granted to farmers and farm-labourers only if they were at the time physic¬ 
ally fit for agricultural work — or in the case of farmers to supervize 
it — and always conditionally on there being no risk of endangering 
recovery of complete fitness for military service. 

Efforts were made so to arrange the grants of leave that all soldiers 
had it in turn. Leave was granted first to fanners, in accordance with 
their special circumstances, and then to members of their families ordin¬ 
arily engaged in agriculture, and lastly to agricultural labourers. Ac¬ 
count was also taken, so far as possible, of local circumstances, in such as 
way that leave was first given to those coming from districts where the 
harvest was earlier and afterwards to those coming from districts where 
the crops ripened later. 

Applications for leave could be made directly by soldiers to the milit¬ 
ary authorities or by their relatives through the medium of the political 
authorities. The granting of leave was done by the commandants of the 
division, in accordance with definite instructions. The period for which 
leave was granted to farmers was originally, as for other classes of soldiers, 
usually two weeks. Later on they were granted leave for a period of three 
or four weeks and from 1916 even five weeks. From March to April 1916, 
898,969 men went on leave specially granted for agricultural work. 

In some reserve centres and rest camps it happened that after leave 
had been granted to all who had a right to it, there still remained soldiers 
capable of doing agricultural work. At the request of the political author¬ 
ities of the neighbouring centres, these men were detailed in gangs of about 
20 to particular communes or to particular farmers (naturally with the provi- 
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sion of immediate return to their unit in the case of emergency). These 
gangs, always under the command of a non-commissioned officer, remained 
as might be required but for a maximum of two or three weeks on a farm, 
and received from the fanner in addition to board, a remuneration cor¬ 
responding to the daily wage obtaining in the locality. 

The labour depots near the military commands (reserves consisting 
of voluntary workers, territorials and refugees, intended to meet the lab¬ 
our requirements of the combatant army) could also furnish supplies of 
labour for agriculture. From March to August 1916, 161,015 men in all 
from these depots were put at the disposal of the communes to render as¬ 
sistance in agricultural work. 

Finally in individual cases meriting special consideration, on appli¬ 
cation being made to the political authority, temporary exemptions from 
military service were also granted to farmers and to individuals qualified 
to undertake agricultural work as employees or wage-earners. 

Requests for exemption had to be made by the relatives. They had 
then to be confirmed by the communal offices, examined by the Land- 
wehrevidenzbeamte of the district command, then checked by the pol¬ 
ice, approved by the head of the district command and presented to the 
State Mobilization Department. From this the application was passed 
through the medium of the Ministry of Agriculture to the Ministry of 
War, and finally after approval, which was usually given in cases meriting 
special consideration, to the army corps. Exemptions could not be granted 
to those at the front, nor to those for any reason indispensable. The per¬ 
iod of exemption was fixed by the Ministry of War. Requests for exten¬ 
sions of exemption were generally agreed to. Police supervision was exer¬ 
cized in respect to the work done by the exempted persons as by those 
simply on leave, and those who did not work were immediately recalled. 
In the granting of these exemptions special regard was had lor skilled 
labour of an indispensable kind, such as attendants or mechanics in chaige 
of agricultural machinery, especially threshing machines, steam-ploughs, 
etc., drivers of motor-ploughs, and in certain cases smiths and Cartwrights. 
The length of the exemptions was proportionate to the local needs. 

Where it was not possible to release the responsible farmer or man¬ 
ager of a farm, such faint was given precedence in the assignment of 
other supplies of labour. 


§ 4. Tine UTILIZATION OR THE WORK OF WOUNDED HEN IN AGRICULTURE. 

Of special importance to the agricultural labour supply were the mea¬ 
sures taken by the Government for restoring to their original occupations, 
under the most favourable conditions possible, wounded and disabled men. 
Efforts to bring this about were regarded as among the most important and 
urgent tasks of the rehabilitation and liad the more significance for agri¬ 
culture from the fact that it had been the occupation of the majority of the 
disabled men; a natural consequence of the high percentage of enlist* 
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ments among agriculturists and of the heavy losses of the infantry, in which 
most of the farming class were enrolled. 

The guiding principles of the treatment of the disabled were first laid 
down by the Decree of the Ministry of the Interior of 15 February 1915, 
Z. 3,501, then in the Order of 29 August 1915 (Reichsgesefzblatt, No. 260), 
relating to the after treatment and practical instruction of the sick and 
mounded (t). 

As a preliminary step, by the decrees of the Ministry of the Interior 
of 23 February 1915, Z. 411, and 27 June 1915, Z. 12,641, there were instit¬ 
uted " Provincial Committees for the Assistance of Discharged Soldiers ” 
(Landcskommissionen zur Fiirsorge der heimkehrenden Kricger) with a sphere 
of work falling under three divisions : [a) special treatment of the disabled ; 
(b) provision for needs and instruction ; (c) finding of employment. 

(a) As far back as 1914 the systematic treatment of the disabled 
engaged serious attention and was in particular the subject of profound 
professional interest. O11 the proposal of Dr. Spitzy, whose reputation in 
the matter of such treatment stood high, the military administration even 
in November 1914 conceived the idea of founding a large orthopaedic hos¬ 
pital specially designed for the purpose and workshops in connection with 
it. On 20 January a hospital was opened at Vienna with 1,000 beds, and 
in a very short time its capacity was so increased as to provide accommoda¬ 
tion for 3,600 men. Other hospitals in the principal towns of the pro¬ 
vinces were successively established. In these (2) the disabled were 
subjected to a systematic orthopaedic after-treatment with the aim of 
regaining the full use of their limbs; orthopaedic apparatus was prepared, 
artificial limbs were tested and given out, and operations were undertaken 
in cases where the wounds had been wrongly treated and a prejudicial 
condition had arisen which it was thought possible to remove. Special 
account was naturally taken of the bearing of all this on agriculture. Thus 
a special belt for farm workers (Bauerngurtel) was invented and turned 
out in large numbers at one of the special workshops for the manufacture 
of artificial limbs, hater on were devised the fanners’ arm (Bmiernarm) 
and the so called “ Kellerhand 

The mechanical aids supplied to agriculturists were always very strong 
so that they would be of real use to them, and would be serviceable in all 
circumstances, places and positions. They were never given artificial limbs 
of complicated and delicate construction, unsuitable for the requirements 
of farm work. 

(b) The medical treatment of the disabled was closely associated 
with their re-education. This in the first stages of the cure consisted only 
in making slight movements of the affected pait (the lines of this le-educa- 

(1) See Milit \rversorgung und INvalidenfursorge fur Mann.sch \FTSPrRsotfr,tf, 
reprinted from Blaltern fut das Armenwescn der Siadt TJ ten, Vienna, 1915, and Milteilunqen 
de$ k.k. Mimstenums des Imern uber Fwsorqe fur Kricgsbechddi^tc, published July 1915 
by the Government Printing Office. 

(2) See Spitzy : Unsere Kriegsinvaliden. Kumrhtungeu zur Heilung uud Piii>orgc. 
Vienna, X915. 
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tiou are embodied in the Decree of the Ministry of the Interior of 15 June 
1915, Z. 9,389). Continued activity of this kind led on to more effective 
movements. 

At a more advanced stage of the cure, the disabled men belonging to the 
agricultural classes were given once more the opportunity of handling 
agricultural implements (1). A philanthropic large landowner, Baron 
Drasche, made available for re-education in farm work a part of his estate, 
Ebreiclisdorf, near Vienna : work was done there by disabled men for four 
hours each day while for the remainder of the day they rested or under¬ 
went treatment. I11 return for their services, they received prizes in money. 

Those who had lost one aim at once obtained instruction in writing 
with the left hand (2). 

Kndeavours were always made to restore the disabled to their own 
occupation. 

It was sometimes possible to compensate for the loss of certain phys¬ 
ic^ powers by improving the education. Persons of sufficient intelligence 
and possessing a certain groundwork of knowledge were thus sent to agricul¬ 
tural schools, many such schools being established for that very purpose (3). 

As a rule olily a few disabled were admitted at one time to the courses 
at these schools, so as to give opportunity for individual and intensive 
instruction, adapted to the special requirements of the students. Among 
other courses were the following which were repeated at intervals: in 
Vienna, a course for disabled officers at the Agricultural College and a 
course in bee-keeping ; at Kdelhof, a six weeks' course in agriculture; 
at Retz, a course of horticulture and viticulture lasting five months; at 
Mistelbach, Pcldsberg and Krems, similar courses lasting six months; at 
Oberhollabnmn and Obersiebenbrunn, courses in general farm-work lasting 
five months; at Oberlxollabrunn, a two months' course in dairying: at 
Tullen, courses in agriculture and forestry lasting six months ; at Phyra, 
a three months course in alpine agriculture; at Waidhofen and Hollenstein, 
courses in forestry ; at Traismauer, five month courses in pisciculture; at 
Komeuburg, one mouth courses in growing of forage crops and in stock- 
breeding, and at Modling three month courses in fruit and vegetable growing. 

In the Tyrol courses were held at Rotholz and at Plattcn on .the Adige. 
In Bohemia courses were held at 17 German and 22 Czech schools, among 
these Ixnng courses of special instruction in land-improvement, in flax 
and hop cultivation, in treatment of meadow land, in milling and distil¬ 
ling, £tc. Courses were also held in Moravia and Galicia. 

(t) See Maier Bonn: T)«: Arm und BeinKsclmdigle in tier Iyandwirt&chat. Leipzig, 1917 . 

(3) See STiiiCTR : F,inannigo in tier lyandwirisohaft. Milteilungcn der Dcutschcn Landmrt- 
schaftsgcsdhchaft , No. 1, May it) 15. — Khnssberg : Kinarmfiebel, cin I<elxr- lyese- und Bilder- 
bnch ffir Fin amigo. July 19x5. 

(3) Sec: XyANDWJCRT 9 CHAFTLICHES UNTERRISCHTWE^EN TJND INVALIDENFURSOROE VOM 
I*ANT>ESATJ 99 CHt 1 SS DES JtRZllERZOCTUMS OESTERREICn UNTER DER EXNB. Vienna, 1916. — 
Dm PtJRSORtSE N, 6 DAXDESAUSCXItJSSBS FtrR deb Krxegsvertlicxzten iAndwirtschaft- 
liciidn Bi-erufs. Vienna, 1918. -Mvrschn'er: Fursorge fiir Krieg^bescMriigto in Bohmen. 
Prague, 1916. 
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0£ the greatest importance to the farmers were the courses for instruc¬ 
tion and training of men in the use of agricultural machines. Thus at the 
State School of Industry at Pragtic a course was held in the training of 
drivers of motor-ploughs ; at Clayton and $huttleworth\s factory in Vienna 
one for the training of mechanics in the use of the most modem and com¬ 
plicated agricultural machinery. As opportunity offered, disabled men 
received instruction at these courses who for some reason or other were 
no longer fit to carry on their former occupation, and who were anxious 
for agricultural employment. For these men the way was made easy 
to remunerative occupation, but naturally only when there was ample 
guarantee of their being physically fit for the occupation and when there 
was reason to suppose that they would be able to find a suitable position (i). 

Many cases occurred in which it was not possible for disabled men 
who had formerly been engaged in agriculture to return to it. Such men 
were as far as possible given a training in kindred occupations in one of 
the workshop schools for the disabled where 31 trades were thaughf. 

(c) With a view to establishing the most complete system possible 
of finding employment for those disabled men who were unable to return 
to their original occupations, an official organization was created by 
Decrees of the Ministry of the Interior dated 15 May 1915, Z. 22.924, 
and 28 June 1915, Z. 33,547. This conformed to the general plan of Govern¬ 
ment labour Exchange offices, but differed in that it undertook the spe¬ 
cial task of finding suitable openings for disabled men. It aimed at prevent¬ 
ing soldiers who returned to civil life with diminished earning capacity 
from being reduced to ask for charity — an aim in which it had the sup¬ 
port of the various aid societies. Every effort was made to pass them as 
quickly and as effectively as possible into the different occupations. 
Under its auspices a periodical was published in Vienna, appearing once or 
twice monthly, entitled Der Oesterrcichische Arbeitnachvm fttr Kriegs- 
invalide. Branch organizations existed at the different provincial Labour 
Exchanges of the principal provincial towns and at the district Labour 
Exchanges. During the period 12 June 1915 to 31 Deeeml>er 1917 the 
Vienna office notified 25,947 vacant situations and effected engagements 
in 6,6 9 cases. 

By these many and various measures, the Government on the whole 
succeeded, partly even during the war, in restoring to agriculture the labour 
of many who, thanks to suitable mechanical aids, and to a fuller technical 
training, could in spite of their disabilities render sendees of equal value 
with their former ones. Without the trouble that had been taken in the 
matter, this labour would have been, at least in great measure, lost to 
agriculture. 

In connection with the after-care of disabled men who had been for¬ 
merly employed in agriculture, mention should also be take of the extens¬ 
ive plans for home colonization undertaken by the Government, with a 

(1) Deutsch : Aerztliche JEkTufeberatung Krieg'.besch&tligter im Rahman der Axbeit- 
vermittlnng. Vienna, 1917. 
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view to" a permanent and satisfactory regulation of the agricultural labour 
question. Chi the basis of detailed enquiries (i), the project was formed of 
establishing small homesteads (Meimstdtlcn) for disabled service men and 
for the families of men who had fallen in the war. The colonists were to 
have a cottage and a piece of land annexed to it, and could acquire owner¬ 
ship by payments on exceedingly favourable terms. The farms were to 
remain under the advisory control of agricultural colleges and were to be 
managed in such a way that the owner could undertake work for a daily 
wage and so eke out the produce of the farm which would not suffice for 
his maintenance. The intention was at one and the same time to improve 
the social position of the disabled service men and in some measure at 
least to remedy the shortage of houses and of labour on the land (2). The 
economic crisis of the last years of the war and the issue of the war itself 
have however prevented the carrying into execution of any of these pro¬ 
jects. # * 

Among the measures intended to attract highly skilled labour even 
from the urban centres, there must be mentioned the preliminaries, which 
received cordial support from the Government for the organization of farm 
apprenticeship already earlier advocated by Mischler (3), the well known 
pioneer of Labour Exchanges. In this field the Deutsche LcimMrtschafts- 
gesellschaft fttr Oesierreich did good service with the " apprentice centres ” 
(Lehrlingsstellen) established under its auspices (4). 

§ 5. Prisoners* labour. 

Even before the war the labour of prisoners from the Austrian prisons 
had been made available for agricultural undertakings, under certain de¬ 
finite conditions. 

As soon as the war broke out, the Government endeavoured to de¬ 
tail for agricultural labour a larger number of prisoners. With this in 
view two methods were adopted. On the one hand by the Order of 7 
August 1914 (Reichsgesctzblatt, No. 207) it was enacted that with cer¬ 
tain provisos, a shortening of the term of imprisonment might be permitted 
if the prisoners’ labour was of urgent national importance, and if the re- 

fa) See VuGkl: I)ic Agmrstatisllsehen Gnuwllageu eincr Innenkolonisatiou und Erlioliung 
der landwirtscliaftlioheu Produktivit&l in Oesierreich nach dem Kricgc, in Statistische MotuU - 
schrifl, 1917. Gutnchten fiir VortxireUung, einer Wiri^chafsheimHtattenorganisalion. 

(2) Raucrbero : Kricgerheimstattcu, Vienna, 1916. — Spatkcl: Die Erjsiehtmg der 
landHehen JKriegcnvaisen. Prague, 7917. — Harchbt : Die Versorgung der Ktiegsiuvalideu 
und ihrer Uintcrbliebenen. Warnsdorf, 1915- — Rihdl; Kriegsinvalidensiedelung. In: 
Der Atbeiisnachtocts , 1918 — Kastner : Die landwirtscliafUiehen Schulen und die Xnva- 
Hdenfiirsorge. In 1 Land- und forstwirtschaflhche Unterrichtsmtun$. Vienna, 1915, Parts XXX 
and IV. — Vogth,: limcre Kolonisation und Iyandarbeiterfragc in Ocsterreich nach dem 
Kriege. Berlin 1918. 

(3) See Der Arbeit$fMc1me1$,.xoo9 and 1912. 

(4) PROGRAMM TTND LEJT&XTZR DER LANDWIRTSCHArrLlCHRN I,R1 JRLINGSSTBSW,EN IN 
Wien, — Cehsmann ; Zuruch 2itr Scholle. Vienna, 1919. 
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mainder of the sentence still to he undergone was less Ilian six? weeks. 
On the other hand measures were also taken with a view to utilizing in 
a larger proportion for fann work prisoners who could not be so released. 
By Decree of the Ministry of Justice of 8 August 191)., Z. 26,889, the tri¬ 
bunals were requested to put through on every occasion when jx)ssible 
requests for prisoner’s lalxuir coming from agricultural districts, that is 
to say within the limits allowed by the number of prisoners and warders 
available. They were further authorized for the remainder of 1914 to agree 
to the formation, within their own jurisdiction, of small squads (from 
10 to 15 men) who might spend the night away from the prison or penal 
institution. These powers were later extended for the following years. 
In consideration of the exceptional situation, the Ministry of Justice ruled 
that in cases meriting special consideration, prisoners’ labour would 
be supplied in :eturn for the mere reimbursement of the expenses incur¬ 
red in the matter by the State. 

Since there were frequently not enough warders for these labour- 
squads, thus rendering their utilization in agriculture impossible, by the 
Decree of 19 August 1914, Z. 28,053, the tribunals were requested to de¬ 
tail for prison warder service men from the Landsturm and this was allowed 
in very urgent cases 011 the basis of an agreement between the Ministries 
concerned. By Decree of 31 March 1915, Z. 9,413, the powers of the tribun¬ 
als in respect to prisoners’ labour were extended : in particular greater 
regard was paid to the agricultural status of the prisoner, whether he had 
been a farmer or an ordinary labourer. 

By Order of 16 June 1916 [Reichsgesetzblatt, No. 183) the penitentia¬ 
ries were authorized to allow a shortening of the sentence in the case of 
prisoners serving a sentence of two years or less if their work was of national 
importance. By Decree of the Ministry of Justice of 28 April, Z. 13,915, 
the conditions for granting remission of sentences were rendered still less 
stringent. In particular they admitted of the possibility of remission 
in the case of those serving sentences of more than two years, subject 
however to an act of grace on the part of the Emperor, Of course this 
could only be given in the case of prisoners who were not likely to attempt 
to escape, and it was also made a condition that the prisoner was not* under¬ 
going a sentence longer than three years. Statistics are not available as 
to the number of persons who in accordance with these arrangements be¬ 
came available for agricultural work. But it cannot have been very large 
in proportion to the number of farms seeing that prisoners’ labour could 
only be quite exceptionally utilized by individual farmers* 

§ 6 . Employment op schoolchildren in agricultural work. 

In Austria school boys and girls between the ages of ix and 14, and 
even younger, are frequently employed in agricultural work. It was nat¬ 
ural that during the war their work would be even more generally employed 
as a means of meeting the serious shortage of labour: this however could 
not come about except by a marked infraction of the law relating to the 
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regular instruction of all children between the ages of 6 and 14 years. To 
meet the wishes of the rural population the Ministry of Public worship and 
of Education requested all the provincial education authorities to allow the 
greatest ]x>ssible latitude to requests for leave of absence from school and 
temporarily to recognize the employment of children in farm work as suf¬ 
ficient excuse for non-attendance at school, giving special consideration to 
families, members of which were on active military service. 

In 1915 these instructions, which at first applied only to 1914, were 
again put into force and amplified. In purely rural districts, instruction 
could be much curtailed particularly in the upper classes, and the school 
year could be closed in advance of the proper date for doing so. The 
principle was laid down that the interests of the school instruction must 
give way to those of the cultivation of the land. Authority to excuse 
from school attendance children required for farm work, at first only 
granted in regard to schools of the distinctly rural type, was extended to 
elementary schools in cities and market-towns, and then to the high schools. 
Similar instructions were issued to the managing bodies of the intermediate 
schools. Recommendations were also issued to these latter, to make spe¬ 
cial allowance in examinations of all kinds for this employment of the schol¬ 
ars in farm work. A Decree of the Ministry of Public Worship and of 
Education of 10 March 1916, Z. 6,158, granted fresh facilities. 

The scholars in nearly all cases worked on their parents* farms, ’or 
on those of near relatives, rarely on those of strangers. It came however to 
this last for them in the latter years of the war, chiefly .so as to obtain food, 
which was agreed on as payment iii lieu of money and was much more 
acceptable in consequence of the prevailing scarcity of everything. 

Bands of juvenile workers were also formed, chiefly in the earlier 
years of the war, by local education authorities, and put at the disposal 
of communes for agricultural purposes, the scholars being distributed as 
the work required. 

§ 7. TltlC SHARE TAKEN IN AGRICUr/fURAI, WORK BY REFUGEES. 

Military events frequently necessitated the evacuation of Austrian 
territory, By the Imperial Order of August 19x4 (Rciclisgesetzblatt, No. 213), 
arrangements were made for the care of persons who in such circumstances 
might be removed from their homes, and for the regular utilization of their 
labour, in so far as they were capable of engaging in productive work. 
In order to find employment for them use was made of the Labour Ex¬ 
changes already mentioned, and by means of these organizations refugees 
fit for agricultural work were in the first place drafted, some to specially 
prepared barrack centres, some after being duly classified as to nationality 
and religion, into various communes at the State expense. Thence 
they were distributed among the different farms. In April 1915 about 
600,000 refugees were being maintained by the State (i). All this admin- 

(1) T \TIGXEITS mSRXCSITR r>15R ihlvskomwittke kVr die FlUchtlxnge. 


8 
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istration was rendered considerably more easy by the fact ilia! the persons 
dealt with were chiefly agriculturists or aained to agiicultural work. Among 
them were a number who had been in the habit for many years of going 
as seasonal labouiers to one of the western provinces and so were com¬ 
paratively familiar with the conditions of life in thur new «■ urroundingvS. 

Among the institutions lor supplying labour, the agricultural organ¬ 
izations were the most active and in this work they received the fullest 
possible support from the Government. 

The Landwirtschafsgcsellschaji of Vienna should be especially mention¬ 
ed. This society not only undertook the necessary quarantine measures 
but also made it its special business to replace in their former situations 
those labourers who had previously been in the service of an Austrian em¬ 
ployer. The utilization of these seasonal labouiers was effected on a con¬ 
siderable scale (i) but almost exclusively on the large estates where the 
employment of labourers speaking other languages had previously been not 
unusual. 

But the number of refugees absorbed by the agriculture of western 
Austria diminished in the course of the war, on the one hand as a conse¬ 
quence of the constant raising of the age for military sendee, on the other 
hand from the fact of the re-occupation of Galicia. The refugees were 
gradually recalled to their own homes to repair the damage wrought by war 
in their own fields. This also practically put an end to the emigration 
of agricultural labour from Galicia, to the great benefit of agriculture. 
Thus in the season of 1915-16 only 26,000 passports were issued by the 
Deutsche Feldarbciterzentrale to Austrian citizens as compared with 291,708 
in the period 1910-11. The remainder, nine-tenths (not including persons 
liable for military service) were retained to play their part in the economic 
life of the country. 

To meet certain inconveniences that arose, the employment of Gal¬ 
ician labour was regulated in 1917. Those making application for v sucb 
labour had to obtain authorization, make proper hiring agreements and 
submit them for inspection by the Government authorities, and to take 
strict quarantine measures in regard to transport. 

The hiring agreements, in the interests of both parties, were to include: 

(1) A wages scale, showing the rates of wages for men engaged in 
ploughing and cultivation, for reapers and for other labourers, for women, for 
youths not fully grown and for girls, differentiating also between the wages 
to be paid in the period preceding the harvest, during the harvest, and 
in the period following the harvest. 

(2) The proportion of remuneration in kind: this could not be kept 
at the pre-war level owing to the shortage of many kinds of food, but it 
had to be sufficient in all cases. 

(3) The declaration of the employer that he was prepared to take 
for every ten labourers, one person who was unable to work (child); this 

(1) The Landwirtschafts%rscllschcift of Vienna and the J*andeszcntrale fur Arbeftsverm 1 tthin % 
of Prague found employment for about 135,000 refugees; of these 60,000 come from the large 
concentration camp near Gxniind, Dcr Arbetfsnachwct s, 1918, Part II. 
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on account of the unwillingness of the refugees to leave the children alone 
in the camps. 

The distribution of the refugees in the commune was as a rule left 
to the local Lalxmr Exchanges, to the Harvest Commissions, etc. 

§ 8. Distribution and employment of prisoners of war. 

Somewhat different counsels prevailed at different periods of the host¬ 
ilities as to the right mode of distributing and utilizing prisoners of war. 

In the first instance, the Government arranged for their labour to be 
available only in those districts where there was no unemployment. At 
the beginning of the war owing to the stoppage of many industrial enter¬ 
prises there was very marked want of employment for certain kinds of 
labour. In consequence the prisoners had to be put to work for which no 
special qualifications were required, such as construction of roads, railways 
and canals, re-afforestation, improvement of alpine pastures and the like 
and finally kaivesting. 

The conditions under which the Ministry of War placed prisoners at 
the disposal of employers were as follows 

1. Prisoners of war could onl} r be supplied in gangs of 200 men, with 
a view to facilitating proper guarding and the finding of suitable board and 
lodging. Further, in order to ensure the full utilization of this supply of 
labour, the minimum number of prisoners of war allotted to a centre might 
be reduced from 200 to 30 if: (a) the employer would himself provide for 
guarding them; (b) lake ihe responsibility that they would be adequately 
guarded; (c) undertake any expenses arising out of the recapture of 
escaped prisoners. 

2. For guarding prisoners of war there might be utilized, besides 
members of civilian corps armed and sworn and members of corps of veter¬ 
ans who were not fitted for other .service, also sworn forest rangers and sworn 
watchmen of fields, woods and vineyards. When persons of this type were 
not available the so-called " Baii'achungmanncr ” weie provided, who had 
to be sworn in before the political authorities, 

3. Board was furnished in accordance with local usage at the cost 
of the enqdoyer. Similarly fuel for prisoners of war and their guards had 
to be provided free by the employer. 

4. As regards work for private individuals, the employer of pri¬ 
soners of war had to pay to the military administration six hellers per day 
per person, the payment being made to the military commandant at the 
place of internment. The employer was also expected to find the remunera¬ 
tion for the work done by the prisoners of war. Two scales were fixed: one 
of 20 hellers and one of 30 hellers. Further, except when the work was of 
a military kind, the employer had the option of giving extra pay or extra 
rations of food, if he thought fit, in return for overtime work, for example 
during harvesting of crops. When found convenient, for example during 
hay-making or the spring cultivation, a remuneration on a piece work 
basis was recommended. 
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5. If the prisoners of war could not be accommodated at neigh¬ 
bouring prisoners' camps they were to be lodged in guarded premises. 

6. Occasional medical attendance was to be provided by the doctors 
of the commune or others belonging to the district at the expense of the 
employer: the same arrangement to hold for sanitary inspection of the 
prisoners. 

7. The military commandant, that is to say the commandant of 
the camps of prisoners of war, was empowered to arrange for their move¬ 
ment in gangs of 30 to 200 men. 

8. Applications for the supply of more than 200 prisoners were 
dealt with by the Ministry of War. 

Towards the middle of 1913 about 80,000 prisoners of war were being 
employed in agricultural work. With the aim of making possible a general 
utilization of prisoners of war on the small farms also, where by this time 
they were often treated on the same footing as the labourers who had been 
called up, the regulations for the supply of prisoners of war gradually be¬ 
came considerably relaxed. To avoid any unfairness arising out of the 
system of direct applications, whereby one farmer might obtain a large 
number while another had none, the Agricultural labour Exchanges 
undertook the business of distribution of the prisoners (Decree of 6 Novem¬ 
ber 1916, Z. 5,790). For this work a special contribution was made by the 
employers to the exchanges to cover working expenses so far as possible. 

The supreme direction of the distribution of the prisoners of war, 
equally with that of the gangs of soldiers detached for work an 1 of army 
horses, was now placed in the hands of the Ministry of Agriculture, one of the 
higher officials acting as liaison officer between the Ministry and the Minis¬ 
try of War. Applications for prisoners of war on the part of communes, 
estates, sugar factories, etc., were to be made direct to Agricultural Lab¬ 
our Exchanges. 

The distribution was arranged in accordance with the need for labour, 
the work to be done, and the likelihood of the farmer himself l>eeing able 
to put in more or less time on the farm either with exemption or with leave. 

The prisoners left the concentration camps as a rule in gangs and uuder 
the direction of a prisoner non-commissioned officer, who usually also acted 
as interpreter. Superintendence of the party was entrusted to an Aus¬ 
trian non commissioned officer with a detachment as guard. Oversight 
of the prisoners distributed over a district was the business of an officer. 
This latter was also especially to exerci.se oversight as to the i>ro visioning, 
which had to correspond as closely as possible with the food to which 
the prisoners were accustomed in their own country, as well as to the 
general treatment and lodging and finally as to the proper utilization of the 
labour. As a role there were no complaints. The prisoners of war became 
an indispensable element in agriculture during the war; in fact along with 
the women and children of those called up it was they who kept the land 
in a proper state of cultivation. 

Besides their employment in purely agricultural work, the prisoners 
of war were also turned to account on other works of public utility that 
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could be undertake at a low cost: for example by their assistance improve¬ 
ments of various kinds were carried out, alpine pasture improvements, 
embanking of rivers, etc. In the summer of 1915 the authorities in charge 
of such kinds of work were employing 4,800 prisoners of war in round 
figures. 


* 

He $ 


In spite of all the efforts, whether of the State or of those who remained 
or the farms, it was impossible in the circumstances and with the means 
available to maintain agriculture at the pre-war level. Hence came 
about a series of measures calculated to relieve the shortage of labour in 
agriculture. This was partly brought about by definite efforts to procure 
draught-animals for field work, and also by placing labour-saving machinery 
at the disposal of farms. The army had in fact absorbed the majority not 
only of the men, but of the draught-animals. But subsequently the short¬ 
age of raw materials of nearly every kind rendered impossible the production 
and lepair of machines and the want of fuel and of lubricants materially 
interfered with the use of those existing. 

Thus the normal rotation of the crops was altered: the cultivation of 
products requiring intensive labour, especially that of sugar beet, was 
reduced, and more extensive cultivation was substituted. The area of potato 
cultivation for example fell from 93,206 hectares in 1913 to 68,619 in 19x8; 
the cultivation of the sugar beet from 17,957 to 8,452 hectares. The num¬ 
ber of quintals produced per hectare fell respectively from 81.3 and 224.8 
to 41.6 and 196.7 (1). « 

Notwithstanding the many provisions made and the efforts of all 
concerned the problem of the substitution of the agricultural workers called 
up could only Ik* partially solved in Austria. 

(1) AMt\TriL\crn'>r unt> Ku^cunuwirosST! xm Uritxttrc m:r Riwbltk: Omxerreice t 
m jAHRii i<n«, Vh'tm. 1 , xt)Xo* ttr\PisMcur?4 Jaurihtui imj* k k Actcnun\TfMiNxvrnRt0MS 
rt)R DAS JAIIR r«>H VfclHM, 10 M- 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

THE MAINTENANCE OF THE SUPPLY OF AGRICULTURAL 
LABOUR IN ENGLAND AND WALES DURING TIIK WAR. 

{Continued) 


§ 2. Soldier labour. 

A. General Arrangements for the Release of Soldiers for Work on the Land . 

For the hay harvest of 1913 arrangements were made tliat furlough 
should be given to a limited number of soldiers (1). The furlough granted 
to each soldier was not to exceed fourteen days and was to last only for 
such time as he was actually required for haymaking. The employment 
of soldiers was subject to the condition tliat suitable labour could not be 
found in the locality. Every endeavour would be made to ensure that the 
men released had been accustomed to farm work, but no guarantee to 
this effect could be given. 

Similar arrangements were made for the autumn cultivation in 1915 (2). 
In this case furlough was given up to a maximum of four weeks. 

General arrangements for the employment of soldiers on farm work 
at any season of the year were made for the first time early in 19x6 (3). 

Under these arrangements furlough was given, at the discretion of 
the Military Authorities and as circumstances permitted, to a limited 
number of soldiers serving at home who had been accustomed to work 
on farms. The furlough granted to each soldier lasted only for such 
number of days, not exceeding four weeks, as he was actually required 
for the work. 

Soldier labourers were not supplied unless it was impossible to obtain 
suitable labour in the locality. Applications from farmers who desired 
to employ soldier labour were made to the Board of Trade Labour Ex¬ 
changes by whom they were transmitted to the Military Authorities. 
Farmers might apply for men for any class of farm work and when the 
nature of the work was specified in the form of application, Commanding 
Officers endeavoured to select suitable men so far as was possible. When 
a fanner applied for his son or one of his former labourers who was serv¬ 
ing at home, efforts were made to release him. 

(1) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, July 1915. 

(2) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, October 1915. 

( 3 ) Notice to Farmers as to Soldier Labour, issued by the Board of Agriculture early 
in 1916 {Journal of the Board of Agriculture, February 1916). 
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A farmer living in the neighbouihood o[ a military v station could apply 
direct to a Commmdiug Officer for military labour which he required 
at shoit notice and for a period not exceeding six working days. This 
arrangement was made to enable the farmer to take advantage of fine 
days or short intervals of fine weather suitable for his work. 

The arrangements made at this time contemplated also the temporary 
employment of convalescent soldiers on agricultural work within easy 
reach of where they were stationed. For the purpose of such employment, 
convalescent soldiers were granted sick furlough, which was liable to be 
cancelled forthwith if at any time a man's health so improved that he was 
fit for discliaige from the depot or hospital or if his health was suffering 
from the work. 

Applications from farmers desiring to employ convalescent soldiers 
were usually made to the Board of Trade Labour Exchanges, but a farmer 
living in the neighbourhood of the man's military station who required 
a man at short notice, could apply direct to the Officer Commanding the 
depot or hospital. In making application, the farmer was required to state 
clearly the exact nature of the employment in order that the Military 
Authorities might be in a position to decide whether a soldier was capable 
of undertaking the work he would be called upon to do. 

There was as yet no arrangement for releasing soldiers to work con¬ 
tinuously on the land. The provision of soldiers for agricultural work 
was solely intended as a temporary expedient (1). Soldiers serving abroad 
could not be brought home, not could men under training be allowed aw?y, 
nor those required for necessary military duty, nor men who had recently 
been called up. It was to be undertood that any soldier was liable to 
instant recall if required. 

In July 1916, the Army Council gave their approval to arrangements 
under which squads of soldiers would be detached from their headquarters, 
supplied with tents and allowed to camp out in districts where their 
services were required for the harvest, but subject to recall to their head¬ 
quarters at short notice (2). 

For the harvest of 1916 the Army Council decided to release some 
27,000 soldiers (3). The terms and conditions of employment were the 
same as those already in force. 

New applications for soldiers had to be made through the local Labour 
Exchange and no application was entertained unless it had been received 
at the Labour Exchange before noon on Wednesday, 9 August 1916. 

Applications already made, if they asked for soldiers to be sent on 
dates between 14 and 21 August inclusive were met as far as possible 
and no new application was necessary. In all other cases new applications 
had to be made. 

(1) Notice on the Employment of Soldiers on Agricultural Work issued by the War 
Office {Journal of the Board of Agriculture, June 1916). 

(2) Circular Letter, dated 7 July 1916, from the Board of Agriculture to County 
War Agricultural Committees (Journal of the Board of Agriculture , July 1916). 

( 3 ) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, August 1916. 
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The number of soldiers to be released represented only a small frac¬ 
tion of the number of men normally employed in the harvest, and many 
of the soldiers were unskilled in agriculture. It was also necessary, for 
military reasons, to retain in the Eastern counties a large proportion of 
the men released for harvest work. 

For the spring cultivation of 1917 an arrangement was made between 
the War Office and the Board of Agriculture for placing a further supply 
of military labour at the service of faimers (1). In addition to the allot¬ 
ment of 15,000 men attached to home defence forces, whose labour would 
be made available to farmers under the arrangements hitherto in. force, 
a further body of 15,000 men would be detached and quartered in different 
parts of the country. 

The men would be quartered at infantry depots selected by General 
Headquarters. Each company would have an establishment of 250, with 
a due proportion of warrant officers and non-commissioned officers and 
would include men for clerical work to deal with applications from com¬ 
mittees and fanners. A major, captain, and two subalterns would be 
appointed to each company. 

The Board of Agriculture, in consultation with the War Agricultural 
Committees prepared a scheme for the distribution of this army of military 
labour between the various counties according to their requirements. 
Liberal allotments were made to the more important wheat-growing counties 
such as Norfolk. 

A revised scheme for providing soldiers to assist in agricultural 
operations was drawn up about the same time (2). Some of the soldiers 
were to be provided from the Home Defence Force and others from the 
Army Class W Reserve. 

The Home Defence Force men, 12,500 in number, were intended 
for the work of spring cultivation and would .be subject to recall on 
15 April, While the War Office could not guarantee that all these men 
would possess a knowledge of agriculture, they undertook to select, as 
far as possible, fit and able-bodied men with such knowledge. The 
demand for these men was to be ascertained by the War Agricultural 
Committee of each county, and the Board of Agriculture notified 
of the number likely to be required. Certain military depots were 
selected to be used as Distributing Centres and the War Office would 
move men to these depots as soon as the numbers needed were made known 
to them by the Board. 

An arrangement had also been come to by which 4,000 able-bodied 
soldiers belonging to Infantry Works Battalions would be transferred 
to the Class W Reserve, and placed at the disposal of the Board of Agri¬ 
culture in lieu of 4,000 combatant prisoners of war who had been allocated 


( x ) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, February 1917. 

(3) Circular Letter, dated 2 March 1917, addressed by the Food Production Department 
of the Board of Agriculture to War Agricultural Committees [Journal of the Board of 
Agriculture , April 1917). 
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for agriculture in January 1917, These soldiers would, subject to unex¬ 
pected military exigencies, remain in agriculture until the end of the war. 

In addition to these 4,000 soldiers, at least another 6,000 men of lower 
medical categories, making 10,000 in all, would be provided from classes 
of enlisted men not reserved for Home Defence, and would also be avail¬ 
able for farm labour until the end of the war, unless they were recalled 
for urgent military reasons. These men, until allotted to individual farm¬ 
ers, would be stationed at the selected military depots. 

Any farmer who wished to emjjJoy men belonging to either of these 
two classes was to make application to the County War Agricultural Com¬ 
mittee. 

The War Office were of opinion that the most desirable method of 
reinforcing labour on farms was by means of a system of sending detach¬ 
ments of soldiers to selected localities, but they were prepared to consider 
applications for the release of individual men to return to particular farms, 
provided the circumstances were really exceptional (1). 

The following were illustrations of what might be described as excep¬ 
tional circumstances : — 

(tf) Where the soldier was the fanner himself and was required 
to manage the farm ; 

(b) Where a son, owing to his father’s recent decease, had become 
the virtual tenant and was required to manage the farm ; or 

(c) Where the wife and family of the soldier were living in one of 
the farmer’s cottages, and the soldier was of low medical category. 

As regards men serving overseas, an even greater degree of urgency 
was required to be shown before there was any likelihood of their release 
being favourably considered. 

In May 1917, at the request of the Board of Agriculture, the Military 
Authorities instructed Commanding Officers that skilled sheep-shearers 
not in Category A, for whose services application was made, were to 
be granted one month’s agricultural furlough, if they could possibly be 
spared from their units (2). Applications were to be forwarded through 
County Agricultural Executive Committees. 

Special arrangements were made by the Army Authorities to provide 
soldiers to assist with the hay and com harvest of 1917 (3). The men 
were, however, to be available only until the end of the com harvest. 

The soldiers whom it was proposed to supply were to be sent to Mil¬ 
itary Distribution Centres. A farmer requiring the assistance of such 

(1) Ciictilur letter, dated 28 March 1917, addressed by the Director-General of Food 
Production to County War Agiicultural Executive Committees ( Journal of the Board of Agri¬ 
culture April 19x7) 

(2) Memorandum, dated 14 May 1917, issued by the Food Production Department of 
the Board of Agriculture to County War Agricultural Executive Committees (, Journal of 
the Board of Agriculture, June 1917) 

{3) Circular Letter, dated 19 June 1917, addressed by the Food Production Department 
of the Board ot Agriculture to County War Agricultural Executive Committees [Journal 
of the Board of Agriculture, July 1917)- 
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men was to apply to the Agricultural Executive Committee of liis county 
by whom the application was to be passed to the Sub-Commissioner for 
the county of the National Service Department, It was tins oiiicial who 
was responsible for seeing that 1 he labour required was supplied. 

In connection with the foregoing scheme for the suppty of soldier 
labour for the hay and corn harvests, representations were made that in 
many districts the men would not be wholly employed on harvest work, 
inasmuch as a few weeks’ interval would occur between the hay and com 
harvests, during which time fanners engaging these soldiers would desire 
to employ them on general farm work (1). Authority was aecordii gly given 
so to e up oy th m. 

The military authorities agreed, a few weeks later, that no soldiers 
who were then engaged on agricultural work were to be withdrawn from 
the land until further notice (2). This instmotion applied to all classes 
of soldiers who had been made available for agricultural work. The sol¬ 
diers due to return to their units on 25 July were, therefore, to be allowed 
to remain on the farm! where they were employed until the Executive 
Committees found it necessary to make use of their services elsewhere. 

About the same time arrangements were made by which a large num¬ 
ber of soldiers were to be made available for work on the laud in connection 
with the programme for increased cultivation for the 1918 harvest (3). 
These men were to be made available gradually and were to be sent to 
Agricultural Distribution Centres (with which the existing Agricultural 
Depots would be incorporated) conveniently situated for each county. 

The arrangements contemplated included a scheme for the supply 
of horses with soldier ploughmen, to which we shall have occasion to refer 
later, and the supply of unskilled labourers to farmers requiring such men 
for work in connection with the 1918 harvest. 

Farmers who were entitled to the services of these men but were un¬ 
able to commence operations before the harvest and were in need of addi¬ 
tional men for harvest, were to be allowed to have the men forthwith at 
the rates of wages laid down for harvest work. These soldiers were to 
be allotted, subject to military exigencies, for permanent employment 
in connection with the 1918 programme, but as regards the men out on 
harvest work re-allocation amongst the various counties might be neces¬ 
sary after harvest. 

In December 1917 a simplification was introduced into the method 


(1) Circular Letter, dated 29 June 1917, addressed by the Food Production Department 
of the Board of Agriculture to County War Agricultural Executive Committees {Journal 
cf the Board of Agriculture , July 1917), 

(2) Memorandum, dated 10 July 1917, issued by the Food Production Department of 
the Board of Agriculture to County War Agricultural Executive Committees {Journal of 
the Board of Agriculture, July 1917). 

(3) Circular Letter, dated 19 July 1917, and Memorandum, dated 23 July 1917, issued 
by the Food Production Department of the Board of Agriculture to County War Agricultural 
Executive C ommi ttees [Journal of the Board of Agriculture , August 1917). 
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of releasing for agriculture men of low category serving at home \i). It 
was arranged that the local representn Lives of the Food Production Depart¬ 
ment should bring to tlie notice of the Agricultural Commandants at Dis¬ 
tribution Centres the names and addresses of such men whom they had 
asked to be made available for agriculture. The Commandants would 
forward the names direct to the headquarters of the Command in which 
the men were serving, indicating to which Agricultural Company the men 
should be posted if they could be made available. The ordinary proced¬ 
ure would then be followed as to transferring and posting the men as 
between Commands. 

The arrangement did not apply to men in Category A nor to men serv¬ 
ing abroad ; applications in respect of such men were to be dealt with 
by the Food Production Department as previously. As regards men 
serving overseas, applications could only be considered respecting men in 
medical categories below A. Men in Category A and in the Mechanical 
Transport Section of the Army Service Corps were not available for trans¬ 
fer to agricultural companies. 

In the same month a large uumber of unskilled soldiers was made 
available for agricultural work, and the Food Production Department asked 
the Agricultural Executive Committees to arrange for their employment 
at once on drainage work, ditching, etc., as much work of this kind was 
urgently required to be done in every county (2). The Executive Com¬ 
mittees were informed that in any case in which they considered that 
compulsory orders should be made to carry out such work, they need not 
be deterred from making such orders by fear of lack of labour for the 
purpose as this source of labour could readily be drawn upon. If the 
number of soldiers required was not available at the Distribution Centre 
serving the county, immediate application was to be made to the Depart¬ 
ment, stating the additional number of men required, when arrangements 
would be made for their transfer from another centre. 

A further provision whereby the number of soldiers at work on the 
land was .slightly increased was an arrangement made at the end of 1917 
between the War Office and the Food Production Department whereby 
in exceptional circumstances and on the recommendation of the Agri¬ 
cultural Executive Committee concerned, an extension of leave not ex¬ 
ceeding one month would be granted to a any serving soldier wbo at the 
time of the application was on leave and whose services were urgently 
required on the particular farm (3). 

(1) Memorandum, dated 11 December 1917, issued by ihe Food Production Department 
ol the Board of Agriculture to County War Agricultural Executive Committees {Journal 
of the Board of Agriculture, December 1917). 

(2) Memorandum, dated 19 December 1917, issued by the Food Production Department 
of the Board of Agriculture to County War Agricultural Executive Committees ( Journal of 
the Board of Agriculture, January 1918). 

(3) Memorandum, dated 28 December 1917, issued by the Food Production Department 
of the Board of Agriculture to County War Agricultural Executive Committees {Journal 
of the Board of Agriculture, January 1918). 
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There was now a fully developed system for the employment of soldiers 
on the land and the arrangements made in 1918 related for the most part 
to questions of detail. 

Thus in June 1918, in view of the need for increased supervision 
over the work which the soldier labourers were called upon to perform, 
the Agricultural Executive Committees were asked by the Food Production 
Department to arrange for periodical inquiries to be made (1). This 
could be done either by a personal visit by an officer or member of the 
District Committee or by reference to the police as to whether the soldiers 
were employed at the place and on the work to which they were sent out. 
In this matter committees were urged to seek the co-operation of the Com¬ 
mandant of the Distribution Centre and in any cases where inquiry showed 
that the soldier should be withdrawn, to ask the Commandant to take 
the necessary action at once. 

For harvest work in 1918 the Army Council decided to release several 
thousand soldiers on agricultural furlough (2). These men were to be dis¬ 
tributed among the counties where labour assistance for the harvest was 
most needed. Application for soldier labourers for the harvest was to 
be made to the Agricultural Executive Committees, vho would arrange 
with the Commandants of the Distribution Centres. 

Amongst the soldiers who on this occasion were made available for 
agriculture was a small number of men from Command Depots (3). The 
employment of suitable convalescent soldiers on harvest work was also 
authorized on condition that they returned to hospital each night or once 
every three days for medical examination. Men belonging to the Royal 
Air Force were also encouraged to volunteer for harvest work in the 
neighbourhood of their camps when they could be spared from their 
ordinary duties. 

In an Army Council Instruction issued by the War Office on 7 Septem¬ 
ber 1918 it was stated that recent medical irspectioiLs had shown that 
there was a number of Category A men serving in Agricultural Companies 
and it had been decided to withdraw them after 15 September 1918 for 
military duty whenever they could be replaced by soldiers of a lower 
category (4). Exceptions were made in the cases of those employed in 
certain kinds of work. 

Soldiers who were eligible would continue to be posted to agricultural 
companies, but those sent out for farm work on or after 1 August 1918 
would be withdrawn after 15 September. 

The arrangements for withdrawing the A men would be carried out 

(x) Memorandum, dated 3 June 1918, Issued by the Food Production Department of the 
Board of Agriculture to County War Agricultural Executive Committees {Journal of the Board 
of Agriculture , June 1918). 

(2) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, August 1918. 

(3) Memorandum, dated 5 July 1918, issued by the Food Production Detriment of 
the Board of Agriculture to County War Agricultural Executive Committees (Journal of £he 
Board of Agriculture, July 1918). 

(4) Journal of the Board of Agriculture , October 1918, 
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between the County Agricultural Executive Committees and the Command- 
ants of Agricultural Distribution Centres. 

As far as possible trained or partly-trained soldiers would be selected 
for withdrawal in priority to others, but due consideration would be 
given to the inconvenience which might be occasioned if certain men were 
taken away from their employment sooner than was absolutely necessary. 

The Agricultural Executive Committee might decide that, in some 
cases, it was not necessary to replace a Category A man withdrawn from a 
farm, in which case they would be free to allot the lower category man, 
supplied as a substitute, to any other farm which was in need of labour. 

If at any time there were no further A men on the strength of the 
companies at a centre, a report was to be made to the War Office, so that 
instructions might be issued for the disposal of the substitutes who would 
be sent there. 

As A men could only be withdrawn as lower category men became 
available it was important that all experienced farm labourers serving 
in units at home in a lower category than A should be transferred to the 
labour' Corps and posted to Agricultural Companies. The only exceptions 
were Bi men who were fully-trained infantry men and men in technical 
corps more usefully employed at a trade from which they could not be 
relieved, and which would be of no value to agriculture. 

The cessation of hostilities on 11 November 1918 could not, of course, 
be followed by immediate demobilization, but men of low medical category 
who were experienced farm workers and were serving at home were at 
once sent to Agricultural Companies and made available for agricultural 
work (1). This provision was extended by an Army Council Instruction 
issued in January 1919, which allowed any agriculturist serving at home, 
whatever his medical category, to be attached to an Agricultural Company, 
pending his demobilization (2). Over 12,000 men were sent out to their 
former employers on furlough under this procedure. 

On the other hand, many of the soldiers employed on the land were 
not, in normal times, agricultural labourers and would on demobilization 
have been lost to agriculture. Consequently it was decided in May 1919 
temporarily to retain for agriculture up to 20 per cent, of the soldiers 
employed on the land, in and attached to Agricultural Companies, in ad¬ 
dition to the men whose application for demobilization as “pivotal” 
men had been sanctioned by the Ministry of Labour before i February 
1919 (3). These men were to be selected by War Agricultural Committees 
in conjunction with Agricultural Commandants and would be nominated 
from those considered to be indispensable. All other soldiers employed 
on agriculture were to be withdrawn, a fortnight’s notice being given to 
farmers before their withdrawal. 

(1) Reply by the Under Secretary for War to a Question in the House ot Commons, 19 
November 19x8 (Journal of the Board of Agriculture, December 1918). 

(2) Journal of the Board oj Agriculture , February 1919. 

(3) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, May 1919. 
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Eventually, as the demobilization of agricultural workers proceeded, 
even this reduced supply- of soldier labourers was withdrawn. 

TJ. The Conditions of Employment. 

Under the arrangements made for the release oi soldieis for the hay 
harvest and for the autumn cultivation in 1915 and under those made 
early in 1916 for the employment of soldiers on farm work at any season 
of the year, each soldier labourer was to be paid 45. a day if he provided 
his own board and lodging or 2$. C d. a day if board and lodging were pro¬ 
vided by the farmer (1). 

These rates were to be inclusive of all allowances and were to be paid 
in respect of wet as well as of fine days. The horns w r orked were to be 
those customary in the district. 

No chaige was made to the farmer for the railway travelling expenses 
of the soldier labourers assigned to him, but he was expected to provide 
conveyance from and to the nearest railway station. 

A convalescent soldier might either live away from the depot or hos¬ 
pital, or go to his work daily from his military quaiteis. Tlie cost, if any, 
of moving the man to or from his work was borne by the farmer, except 
that no charge was made to the farmer for railway travelling expenses, 
if the man was employed for a week or more at a distance of 20 miles 
or over by rail, or if the man was away at least 3 days at a distance 
by rail of less than 20 miles. 

If the convalescent .soldier went away from his military station he 
was to be paid 3s. 6 d. a day if he provided his own board and lodging 
and 2$. a day if board and lodging was provided by the fanner. One 
rest day in every seven days was to be allowed to him and in respect of 
that day he received Army pay. 

In cases in which the convalescent soldier returned each day to his 
depot or hospital, he was to be paid al the rate of 3 d. per hour, including 
hours for meals. At least one good meal was to be provided by the fanner, 
if the hours of work were such as to prevent the soldier returning to his 
unit for his midday meal. 

The rates of pay for soldier labourers employed for the corn harvest 
of 1916 were fixed as follows (2) : — 

(«) In Cambridgeshire, Essex, Huntingdonshire, the Isle of Ely, 
Lincolnhiie, the Soke of Peterborough, the East and West Ridings of 
Yorkshire and Rutland, 6s. a day for 10 working hours if the soldier provid¬ 
ed his own board and lodging or 4s. 6 d> if board and lodging were provided 
by the farmer, with 6 d. an hour overtime. 

(b) In the remaining counties of England and Wales,’55. for a day 
of 10 working hours if the soldier provided his own board and lodging, 

(1) Journal of the Board of Agriculture , July and October 1915, and Notice indicated in 
note (3), page 234. 

(2) Notice cited in note (i), page 235. 
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or 3s. 6 J. if board and lodging were provided by the farmer, with 5^. 
an hour overtime. 

These rates were to be inclusive of all allowances and were to be paid 
in respect of wet days as well as of line days. 

The soldier’s army pay during the days on which’ he received civil 
pay from the farmer were regarded as included in the civil pay. He 
was credited with his Army pay for any Sunday included in the furlough, 
if he were not given civil pay on that day. He received no lodging al¬ 
lowance, rations, 01 ration allowance from Arm}' funds, nor was he to be 
billeted. If separation 01 family allowance had been issued before the 
soldier’s employment on farm work it continued to be issued during 
his absence. 

Soldiers injured while in the fanners’ employ had no claim to Army 
pension, but would be dealt with under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
the farmer insuring as for the rest of his labour. The}' conliuued as sol¬ 
diers for health insurance, and the farmer paid no contribution’ for this. 

The farmer was at liberty to dismiss a man upon giving one day’s 
notice or one clay’s wages in lieu thereof; the man’s furlough was 
thereupon considered as cancelled and he returned at once to his unit. 

Under the arrangements made for the release of soldiers for work 
in connection with the spring cultivation of 1917 the wages to he paid 
to the soldier labourers were to be at local rates as determined by the 
War Agricultural Committees (1). 

Under the revised scheme for releasing soldiers for work on the land 
issued in March 1917, it was provided that, when the farmer boarded 
and lodged the men, he would pay the rate of wages current for agricul¬ 
tural labourers who lived in ; otherwise, he would be required to pay 
the rate current for agricultural labourers who lived out (2). When 
the Officer Commanding Agricultural Company desired information as 
to what the current rate was or what were fair wages for overtime work, 
he was to refer to the War Agricultural Committee whose decision would 
be final. 

With regard to the payment of men belonging to Agricultural Com¬ 
panies who were lx>arded and lodged by their employers some misunder¬ 
standing arose and hi many cases the employers, instead of paying the 
“ living-in ” rate, were allowed to pay the “ living-out ” rate and to have 
the soldiers billeted on them under Army conditions. The effect of this 
was that the employer liad paid less than the “ living-in " rate. Command¬ 
ing Officers were, therefore, instructed to take care that where men were 
provided with food and accommodation by their employers billeting money 
was not to be paid, but the full amount of the “ living-in ” rate was to be 
charged to the employers (3). 

(1) Journal of the Board of Agriculture , February 1917. 

(i) Circular letter ated m note (a), page nb. 

(l) Army Council Instruction, No. 525 of 1917. — Memorandum, dated 31 March 1917, 
issued by the Food Production Department of the Board of Agriculture to County War Agri¬ 
cultural Executive Committees (Journal of the Board of Agriculture, May 19x7)* 
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When the employer provided lodging, cooking facilities (including 
fuel) and light, but not food, he would be required to pay the “ living- 
out ” rate of wages for the men, but against this charge he would be cred¬ 
ited with a sum equivalent to that which he would have received if 
the men had been ‘formally billeted upon him under the Array Act, i. e. 
9<f. per day for the first soldier and Cxi . for each additional soldier. 
The effect of this Regulation is shown by the following examples : 

1. Assuming the “ living-out ” rate in the district was 25s. and the 
“ living-in ” rate 10s. per week, the farmer who boarded and lodged a 
soldier might have been previously permitted to deduct the billeting al¬ 
lowance of 19s. 3 d. per week from the 25s. “ living-out ” rate, or in other 
words, he had secured the services of the soldier for 5s. gd. per week, plus 
the cost of keeping him, whereas the “ living-in ” rate for the district 
was known to be 10s. per week. He would now have to pa}' the local 
41 living-in ” rate, viz., 10s. per week. 

2. Assuming the district rate of wages was 25s. and a farmer had 
hired two soldiers to whom he supplied lodging, cooking facilities (including 
fuel) and light, but no food, 

S. tl. 

for the first man.he might deduct 9^. per day . „ . . 5 3 

for the second man he might deduct 6 d* per day . . . 3 6 

8 9 

so that the weekly sum due from him was 50s., less 8s. gd. — 41s. 3^. 

In regard to the soldier labourers released in 1917 to assist with the 
hay and com harvest, it was laid down that when the fanner boarded 
and lodged the men they were to be paid the rate of wage current in the 
district for harvest work for agricultural labourers who lived in,subject 
to the minimum rates mentioned below (4). Otherwise he was to pay 
the rate current for harvest work for agricultural lolxmrers who lived 
out, subject to the minimum rates mentioned below. In the event of any 
dispute as to what the current rate was, whether for men living in or out, 
the decision of the County Agricultural Executive Committee was to be 
final. 

For the hay harvest the minimum rates of wages would bo as follows, 
but the local rate of wages was to be paid if it were iu excess of these 
minimum rates 

[a) 5$. o d. for each week-day while the soldier was employed 
(and each Sunday on which he worked), if the soldier provided his own 
board and lodging. Overtime at the rate of CxL per hour, after to working 
hours. 

(b) 2s. 6 cL for each week-day while the soldier was employed 
(and each Sunday on which he worked), if board and lodging were provided 
by the farmer. Overtime at the rate of 6 d. per hour after 10 working 
hours. 


(4) Circular Letter dted in note (3), page 357. 
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For the coni harvest the minimum rates were to be as follows, but the 
local rate of wage was to be paid if in excess of these minimum rates 

(a) Cambridgeshire, Essex, Huntingdonshire, Isle of Ely, Lincoln¬ 
shire, Soke of Peterborough, Suffolk, the East and West Ridings of 
Yorkshire and Rutland : 7s. 0 d. per day of 10 working hours, if the 
soldier provided liis own board and lodging, or 4s. 6 d. if board and 
lodging was provided by the farmer, with 6 d. per hour overtime. 

(b) For the remaining counties of England and Wales : 6s. for a 
day of 10 working hours, if the soldier provided his own board and lodging, 
or 3s. 6 d. if board and lodging were provided by the farmer, with 6 d. an 
hour overtime. 

When the men were not actually engaged in harvest work, the fol¬ 
lowing minimum rates of wages would apply (1) : — 

(a) 4s. 2 d. for each week-day while the soldier was employed (and 
each Sunday on which he worked), if the soldier provided his own board 
and lodging. 

(h) is. 8 d. for each week-day while the soldier was employed 
(and each Sunday on which he worked), if board and lodging were provided 
by the farmer. 

The local rate of wages was however to be paid if in excess of the 
minimum rates. 

The number of soldiers engaged on agricultural work made it neces¬ 
sary at the end of 1917 to modify the arrangement by which fanners had 
been at liberty to send soldiers back at a day’s notice (2). This arrange¬ 
ment had originally been intended to apply to men only sent out for a 
short time, such as harvest time, and was likely to entail considerable 
congestion at Distribution Centres if fanners started sending men back 
whenever there was a spell of bad weather which intemipted outdoor 
work. 

It was therefore decided that in the case of men who had been accept¬ 
ed by a fanner and retained more than six days, a fortnight’s notice was 
to be given in writing to the Agricultural Commandant of the Distribution 
Centre from which the man was sent indicating when it was wished 
that the man should be withdrawn and the grounds for doing so. This 
was not to apply to men who were sent out for definite periods of under 
or tip to one mouth. 

Exceptional cases might arise which made it desirable to withdraw 
the man at shoit notice, and the Agricultural Commandants were, so far 
as possible, to accept such men if due notice were given. 

In the same way a fortnight’s notice was, if possible, to be given to 
a fanner before a man was withdrawn for military reasons. 

In April 1918 it was laid down by the Army Council that thenceforth 

(1) Circular Letter cited in note (1), page 23 b. 

(2) Circular Letter, dated 21 December 1917* addressed by ike Food Production Depart¬ 
ment o t the Board of Agriculture to County Wax Agricultural Executive Committees 
(Journal of the Board of Agriculture, January 1918). 
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farmers would bo required to provide board and lodging for soldiers em¬ 
ployed iu agriculture and to pay for their service*- at the local " living-in ” 
rate, with a minimum of ms. j)er week (1). 

These conditions weic amended in Sept ember 1918 in view of the de¬ 
cisions of the Agricultural Wanes Board (2). It was decided that a min- 
nimum cash payment of 12s. 6 d. per week was to be given and that 
overtime was to be paid lor at the new rates 

C. The Supply ant! Training of Tractor Drivers ami Steam Plough 
or Threshing Tackle Men. 

It was found that many oE the so-called skilled men who were being 
sent to Distribution Centres in 1917 had little or no previous experience 
of farm work, but that a considerable proportion of them possessed other 
experience which would enable them to be quickly trained for various 
branches of work connected with the new programme. The "Food Pro¬ 
duction Department of the Board of Agriculture accordingly prepared 
schemes for the training of (d) tractor drivers, and (h) steam plough or 
thresliing tackle men (3). 

It was arranged that a careful examination of each man should he 
made on his arrival at the Distribution Centre, with a view to selecting 
those who by a short course of training could be made of value for some 
branch of farm work. As far as possible non-commissioned officers were 
to be selected for tractor or steam-plough work as with the higher wages 
paid for this class of work they would not lose bv their transfer to agri¬ 
culture. 

The men most suitable for training for tractor work would, as a rule, 
be men of the Mechanical Transport Section of the Aimy Service Corps, 
or men engaged in the motoring or engineering trades previous to enlist¬ 
ment. From these and other suitable candidates about 12 men were to 
be selected for each county for training as tractor drivers. 

The tractor representative of the Pood Production Department was 
to be asked to prepare a list of the tractor drivers under his dwige in the 
county who were sufficiently skilled to be capable of training other men 
in both driving and ploughing, and to submit the list to the Labour Branch 
of the Food Production Department. The Department would subse¬ 
quently arrange for the tractor representative to tike over the men se¬ 
lected, who were to be trained in l>oth ploughing and tractor driving, 

(1) Memorandum, dated 3 April 19x8, issued by the Food Production Detriment of 
the Board of Agriculture to County Wat Agricultural Executive Committees (Journal of the 
Board of Agriculture, May 1918). 

(3) Memorandum, dated 33 September 1918, addressed by the Food Production Depart¬ 
ment of the Board of Agriculture to County War Agricultural Executive Committees 
(Journal of the Board of Agriculture, October 1918), 

(3) Memorandum, dated 17 September 1917, issued by the Food Production Department 
of the Board of Agriculture to County War Agricultural Executive Committees (Journal 
of the Board of Agriculture , October 19x7). 
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Under normal conditions the course of training was not to extend beyond 
a fortnight. 

The men most suitable for employmenl as steam plough and tliresh- 
ir.g tackle mu: w< uld be those who had had previous experience in agricul¬ 
tural wmk, or who were intelligent, strong, active and willing to work 
long hours (if necessary), or any men who had been accustomed to agri¬ 
cultural engines, steam road rolling engines or hauling engines. In the 
first instance the men w T ould receive a wage of 25s., which, if they made 
proper progress, would be increased at the end of the first month, and again 
when the man had become thoroughly proficient. For a commencement, 
the six most suitable men would 1>e selected from among the soldiers 
sent to each Distribution Centre and the Department would arrange 
through the Steam Cultivation Development Association and threshing 
tackle owneis, for the training of these men, so that all steam ploughing 
and threshing tackle might be kept fully manned. 

In asking ilic owners of threshing tackle to undertake the training 
of soldier labourers, the Food Production Department informed them that 
it was prepared to approach the War Office for leave to be granted to skilled 
men then on military service who were not in Category A nor employed 
in the Mechanical Transport Section of the Army Sendee Corps (1). No 
guarantee could be given, however, that any men could be granted fur¬ 
lough, and owners of threshing tackle were urged to apply for men suit¬ 
able to be trained, and to arrange to employ a gang of four or five sol¬ 
diers to travel with each threshing machine from farm to farm in order 
to avoid the serious dislocation which otherwise occurred owing to so many 
farm hands being taken from their ordinary work on the arrival of the 
threshing machine. 

By the end of IQ17 the supply of tractors was largely increased, and 
it was decided to send a considerable number of .soldiers from the Distri¬ 
bution Centres direct to tractor representatives to undergo their entire 
training 011 the land (2). It was expected that the training of these 1 men 
would not take more than six weeks. Tractor representatives were asked 
to arrange to take immediately soldiers for training in this way with 50 
per cent, of the tractors then in the county; this departure was not how¬ 
ever to interfere- with the training of such men as became available 
from the training schools. 

A statement was sent by the Food Production Department to tractor 
representatives of the number of men whom the Department had instruct¬ 
ed the Distribution Centres to place at their disposal. When these men 
had completed their training they were to 1>e retained by the tractor repre¬ 
sentative as “ third men ” pending the arrival of further tractois. 

tx) Circular Letter, dated 18 September 1917, addressed by the Food Production De¬ 
partment of the Board of Agriculture to owners of threshing tackle i Journal of the Board 
of Agriculture, October 1917), 

{2) areular Letter, dated 15 December 1917, addressed by the Food Production Depart¬ 
ment of the Board of Agriculture to tractor representatives (Journal of the Board of Agricul* 
ture , January 1918). 
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Soldiers trained entirely by tractor representatives were to be paid 
at the rate of 25s. a week for a month, without a proficiency bonus, but 
men from a training school were to be paid at this rate for twro weeks 
only. At the end of either period the men, if proficient, were to be paid 
30$. a week for the next two week*- without bonus and thereafter 30,s. 
per week and a bonus of is. pei acre ploughed, the bonus on other operations 
being based on is. for every pound sterling charged to the farmci. The 
payment of bonus* was limited to 2s. an acre (or 2s. in the pound for oper¬ 
ations other than ploughing) for any one tractor and plough. The di¬ 
vision of this sum, if there were more than two persons employed, was 
to be determined by the tractor representative. Trained men instructing 
others were to be paid 10s. for each learner who was passed as efficient. 

In the schools established for the training of soldiers ns tractor drivers 
and ploughmen, 4,093 soldiers were trained. About 200 soldiers were also 
sent out for training with steam plough and threshing sets (1). 

In August 1918, owing to the issue of revised regulations in regard to 
the pay of soldiers and owing to the fixing of local rates of wages by the 
Agricultural Wages Board, it became necessary to alter the rates of payment 
to soldiers engaged on tractor work (2). 

For the future, in each county where the Agricultural Wages Board 
had fixed rates, all soldier labourers engaged on tractor work were to be 
paid the minimum rate fixed for the number of weekly hours specified 
by such Board. This entailed the abolition of the existing 30s. rate and 
60 hours per w r eek in these counties. 

Overtime in excess of the hours specified by the Wages Board and 
Sunday work were to be paid for at the rate fixed by the Wages Board, 
and Sunday pay at the overtime rates, if no other rate had been fixed. 

In addition a bonus not exceeding 8</. in the pound charged to the 
farmer in respect of any one tractor and implement might, at the dis¬ 
cretion of the Agricultural Executive Committee, be paid to persons 
engaged on tractor work, i. e., if the bonus were fixed at Jtf. in the pound 
and the team consisted (a) of one person, the bonus payable would be 
3 d. in the pound, ( 6 ) of two persons, the total bonus payable would be 

in the pound, and (c) of three persons, tlie total bonus payable would 
not exceed 8tf. in the pound. 

In the unlikely event of the above rates (including bonus) falling 
short of 'chi minimum for soldiers, namely 12 $. 6 d. per week, plus board 
and lodging, soldiers were to be paid such minimum. 

If no Agricultural Wages Board rate had been fixed, the existing 
scale would obtain until such rate was fixed, namely 30s. per week without 
overtime for a 60 hours week, plus bonus of is. per acre ploughed, etc., 
and 6 d, pet hour for Sunday work up to a maximum of 5s. for any day. 


(x) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, December 1918. 

(2) Memorandum, dated 17 August 1918, addressed by the Food Production Department 
of the Board of Agriculture to County War Agricultural Executive Committees (Journal of 
the Board of Agriculture, September 1918). 
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Should it become necessary to dismiss labour owing to the shortage 
of work reference should first be made to the Department with a view 
to the surplus labour being transferred elsewhere. If this were not possible 
soldiers could then be returned to their Agricultural Companies. 

Individual applications by soldiers for transfer to other counties 
in which they ordinarily resided would in future be arranged between 
the Committees of the counties concerned, but authority was to be obtain¬ 
ed from the Officer Commanding the men's Agricultural Company before 
transfers were effected. 

Soldier labourers were entitled to such leave as was laid down in Army 
Regulations. During leave they would receive Army pay from their 
Agricultural Companies and they would not therefore receive any payment 
from the Agricultural Executive Committee during such absence. Leave 
was only to be granted when, in the opinion of the Committee, the labour 
could be reasonably spared. 

It was found in practice that the training of men did not interfere 
with the output of the tractor and the bonus of xos. for each man passed 
as competent was cancelled. 

Payment for soldier learners was to 1 >e the Agricultural Wages Board 
minimum rate without bonus until they were considered competent. If 
no such rates had been fixed they were to be paid 25s. a week for two 
weeks, 305. a week for two weeks, and then when competent 30s. a week 
and acreage bonus. Soldier learners might also be paid subsistence and 
travelling allowances on the same terms as competent labour. 

When, in accordance with the decision of the War Office in September 
1918 men of Category A were withdrawn from Agricultural Compauies, 
special exception was made in the cases of those who were employed as 
tractor-drivers, steam-plough drivers and thre dung-engine drivers (1). 

Immediately after the armistice it was announced that all threshing- 
machine drivers, irrespective of category, who were then serving with 
the Home Forces would be released immediately on agricultural furlough (2). 
This provision affected some 250 to 300 mm, who were to be distributed 
from the Centres serving their counties of origin. 

I). Thr Supply an<l Trainin'* of Horse Ploughmen. 

Special arrangements were made at various times for the supply 
and training of horse ploughmen. 

Thus, in March 1917, in view of the dearth not only of agricultural 
labour, but in some districts of horses suitable for farm work, the Army 
Council directed commanders of units in possession of draught horses or 
mules to arrange for the temporary loan of horses and drivers to farmers 
in the vicinity of their stations who might require such help (3). Payment 


(1) Journal of the Board of Agriculture , October 1918. 
{2) Journal of the Board of Agriculture , November 1918. 
(3) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, March 1917. 
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would be required at the rate of qs. per day for each horse for a working 
day of eight hours, farmers supplying without charge forage and where 
necessary stabling. Driveis were to be paid by Lhe farmer at the rates 
already laid down by the Army Council. 

The arrangements made in July 1917 (1) in connection with the 
programme for incieased cultivation for the 1918 harvest included the 
supply of: — 

(a) Horses with .soldier ploughmen to be let out for fixed periods 
(according to scale) to farmers who were materially increasing their com 
area for 1918, but were unable to carry out the work without this assistance ; 

(b) Horses with soldier ploughmen working in gangs equipped 
with necessary implements who would deal with small areas (less than 
eight acres) of com land which farmers could not undertake without 
such assistance ; 

(c) A limited number of experienced men to fanners who had un¬ 
dertaken or would undertake to increase materially their acreage of com 
land, but who could not do so without the help of experienced men, but 
had both horses and implements available for the purpose, 

(d) A limited number of experienced men to farmers who without 
such assistance would have farm horses idle entailing a less area of their 
arable land being cultivated for the 1918 harvest. 

The details of the schemes for the supply of teams of horses do not 
here concern us, but it may be noted that a soldier or other ploughman 
was to be allotted to take charge of each team. When a team was lent 
to a farmer he was to find board and lodging for the ploughman and to pay 
him the local rate of wage for a skilled ploughman, deducting 16s. a week 
for his board and lodging. 

Assistance to the smaller farmeis was to be given by means of travel¬ 
og gangs, consisting of a number of teams varying according to the amount 
of work to be done. Small gangs of three or four teams were to form a 
working unit and were to lie placed in charge of a senior ploughman, who 
was to be paid 3s. a week more than the others. As far as possible a non¬ 
commissioned officer was to be selected as .senior ploughman, if }assessed 
of the necessary qualifications. 

When in September 1917 schemes were prepared for the tmining of 
tractor drivers and steam plough or threshing tackle men, a scheme was 
prepared at the same time for the training of horse ploughmen (2). It 
was pointed out that amongst the soldiers sent to the Distribution Centres 
would be found many who had had long experience of horses in towns, 
but who lacked agricultural knowledge. These men, after being taught 
to plough, etc., could be entrusted with the working of a team of horses. 
In some cases skilled ploughmen in charge of Government horses could 
be selected to give the course of training, but it would also be open to 
the Agricultural Executive Committees to make arrangements with some 

(1) Circular letter cited in note (3), page 2 $*. 

(2) Memoraailum cited in note (3), page 246. 
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of the best farmers who had ploughing work in progress to have men taught 
by their own ploughmen. Under normal conditions the period of training 
was not to extend beyond 14 days. 

An alternative arrangement that had already been adopted by several 
Committees was to secure suitable land within easy reach of the Distri¬ 
bution Centre to be ploughed free of cost to the farmer. In this case 
one or two competent ploughmen would be required to act as instructors 
and the requisite number of horses could be obtained for the purpose 
by the Committee under the Horse Scheme already referred to (1), as well 
as ploughs, if these could not be borrowed. 

Where a man was being trained with one of the gang-ploughmen, 
or by a ploughman employed directly by the Committee, the ploughman 
might be paid a bonus of 5s. for each man taught. When the training 
was given by a farmer, he might be allowed the free services of the men 
undergoing training for ordinary farm work when ploughing could not 
be done. 

It was obviously an advantage to the unskilled man to be trained 
in order that he might subsequently secure a higher rate of wages and it 
was also advisable to offer some further monetary inducement to become 
proficient in the shortest possible time. The Food Production Department 
had therefore arranged that whilst any man was undergoing training 
in horse ploughing or tractor driving, and had to live away from his mil¬ 
itary depot, he should be paid only 21$. per week (living-out rate), hut 
when he was able to show proficiency in the work he should be paid a bonus 
of 10$. and thereafter be secured employment at the full rate of wages. 

Where soldiers were being trained in the vicinity of the Distribution 
Centre, returning to barracks each night and still remaining under military 
control, they would receive only their military pay during the period of 
training, but would be entitled to the 10s. bonus on passing the profici¬ 
ency test. 

The men were to be examined at the end of 14 days’ training and if 
a man was sufficiently advanced to enable him to be employed forthwith 
in the particular branch of work for which he had been trained, the Agri¬ 
cultural Executive Committee was to grant him a certificate of proficiency. 
If it was considered that a further week’s training was essential before 
the soldier could become proficient arrangements were to be made for 
this to be given. On the other hand, if it were thought that the man 
was not likely to prove satisfactory even with this additional taming, 
he was to be returned to the Distribution Centre, no bonus being payable 
in these circumstances. 

Schools for the training of horse ploughmen were quickly established 
in many counties and other counties sent out men to be trained by farm¬ 
ers (2). The former method was, however, considered the most satisfac- 

(1) See above, page 250, 

(2) Memorandum, dated 8 November 1917, issued by the Food Production Department 
of the Board of Agriculture to County War Agricultural Executive Committees {Journal 
of the Board of Agriculture, December 1917) 
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tory as at the training schools the men could be trained with the horses 
with which they* would be sent out under the horse scheme, and a closer 
control could be kept over the subsequent movements of the men. 

\pait from the soldiers trained as ploughmen on selected farms, about 
4,000 men were taught to plough at the 30 training schools established 
in the neighbourhood of Distribution Centres (1). 

When the War Office decided in September 1918 to withdraw men. 
of Category A from Agricultural Companies the Food Production Depart¬ 
ment of the Board of Agriculture was able to arrange with them that 
soldier ploughmen who had recently been graded “ A ” should not be 
withdrawn from the farms, even though substitutes had already been pro¬ 
vided by the Military" Authorities (2). The War Office further agreed 
to make every effort to find an additional number of skilled ploughmen 
to assist in the autumn work. Ploughmen serving in the Army at home 
were to be sent out on two months' agricultural furlough, if they could 
be made available. 


B, The Number of Soldier Labourers Employed , 

It was not until 1916 that soldier labourers were employed in large 
numbers. Towards the end of August of that year it was stated in Parlia¬ 
ment that under the new arrangement which had been advertized in 
the Press on 5 August (3) applications had been received up to midday 
on 9 August for 3,244 soldiers required to start work in the com harvest (4). 
The number of men required for general purposes applied for under the 
previous arrangement, which still continued, was largely in excess of that 
number and was increasing from day to day (5). During the period 
3 June to 28 July, 33,089 soldiers were applied for through the I>abour 
Exchanges; these included many personal applications which could not 
possibly be granted, and 14,227 were supplied by the military authorities. 

In the Spring of 1917,18,000 Category “ A ” ploughmen were released 
on furlough for two months to assist with spring cultivation, and in the 
autumn of the same year, 1,500 ploughmen were given furlough for three 
months. For the harvest of 1917 leave was given to 17,000 soldiers (6). 

In the first half of 1918 an inquiry was made into the wages and 
conditions of employment in agriculture and some of the investigators 
stated in their reports the number of soldiers employed at that time in 


(1) Jour ml of the Board of Agriculture, December 1918. 

(2) Notice issued by the Food Production Department of the Board of Agriculture on 
16 October 1918 (Journal of the Board of Agriculture f November 1918). 

(3) See above, page 235. 

(4) Reply by the Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Agriculture to a Question in 
the House of C omm ons, 21 August 1916 { Journal of the Board of Agriculture , September 19x6)* 

(5) Journal of the Board of Agriculture , September 1916. 

(6) Journal of the Board of Agriculture , December 1918. 
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different counties (i). Thus the number of soldiers employed in the East 
Riding of Yorkshire was reported to be 1,183 > * n the Lindsey Division of 
Lincolnshire, 1,049 »' * n the Kesteven Division of Lincolnshire, 384; in 
Leicestershire, 1,149 I ' m Rutland, 205; in Nottinghamshire, 843; in 
Derbyshire, 650 , in Somersetshire, 1,580; in Cornwall, 977; in Gloucester¬ 
shire, 1,170; in Worcestershire, 950; in Shropshire, 888; in Warwick¬ 
shire, 1,156; in Staffordshire, about 1,000; in Cheshire, 1,350; in 
Lancashire, 1,541; in Cumberland, about 900 ; in the North Riding 
of Yorkshire, 941. 

At the beginning of August 1918 the number of men in Agricultural 
Companies was about 70,000 (2) and shortly after the armistice it 
was stated in Parliament that there were over 79,000 men in Agricultural 
Companies and that 5,000 ploughmen who were in medical category A 
had just been sent out on two months’ furlough (3). During the harvest 
20,000 soldiers had been supplied, of whom about 3,000 were still engaged 
on potato lifting. 

In December 1918 it was stated that apart from the men in Agricul¬ 
tural Companies there were 10,500 men temporarily engaged on seasonal 
work. There was one soldier employed on farm work to every nine civil¬ 
ian male workers (4). 

In spite of the fact that the majority of men available had no previous 
experience of agriculture, the employment of soldiers proved a success. 
Under the training given to them by their employers the unskilled men 
quickly became useful farm bands (5). The Report on the Wages and 
Conditions of Employment of Agricultural Labourers stated that though 
unfavourable opinions had been expressed by individual farmers whose 
experiences had been unfortunate, there could be no doubt that the soldiers 
had as a whole afforded most valuable assistance to agriculture (6). 

§ 3. Prisoners of war. 

An important source of labour during the last two years of the War 
was found in the military prisoners of war. Arrangements were first 
made for their employment early in 1917 (7). A scheme was prepared 
by the Board of Agriculture, in conjunction with the Army Council, 
under which all suitable prisoners of war, both military and civilian, 
who had any experience of agricultural woik were to be allotted to 

(l) WAG03 AND CONDITION’S OP EMPLOYMENT in’ AGRICULTURE. VOL. 1 1 GENERAL REPORT 

Vol. ft: reports op Investigators. London, 1919. 

(а) Journal of the Board of Agriculture , August 1918. 

(3) Reply by the Under Secretary for War to a Question in the House of Commons > 

19 November 1918 {Journal of the Board of Agriculture , December 1918). 

(4) Journal of the Board of Agriculture , December 1918. 

(5) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, December 1918. 

(б) Vol. I, page 48. 

( 7 ) Circular Letter, dated 16 January 1917, addressed by the Board of Agriculture to 
County War Agricultural Committees (Journal of the Board of Agriculture, February 19* 7 )' 
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the Board of Agriculture, at, well a number of civilian prisoners of 
suitable physique who did not posses*- any previous agricultural exper¬ 
ience. 

The number available for England were to be distributed for agricul¬ 
tural work in the several counties in such numbers as the Board of Agri¬ 
culture considered desirable. In the first place the Board would place 
75 prisoners at the disposal of each County War Agricultural Committee, 
and any prisoners beyond this number would also be furnished in batches 
of 75. This was done with a view to economizing military guards. Ar¬ 
rangements were to be made for housing the prisoners in depots from 
which they could be sent in small working parties, consisting as a rule of 
not less than five men. Prisoners thus employed would remain under 
military control, guards being provided both at the depot where they 
were housed and for each working party. 

In selecting the district in which the prisoners allotted to any county 
could best be used, the Agricultural Committees were urged to bear in 
mind — 

(a) The necessity of some suitable building being available for use 
as a depot, in a central position, and capable of accommodating the pris¬ 
oners, and with other accommodation near by for housing the guard, 
about 35 in number. 

(b) That the prisoners could be employed only within a radius 
of about three miles from the depot, except in cases where special facil¬ 
ities were provided by employers or by the Government fox the transit 
of prisoners and their guards beyond that distance. 

(c) That it was necessary that there should be sufficient work 
within the radius to keep at least 65 of the prisoners employed for a period 
of not less than two months. 

Application for prisoners of war was to be made to the Secretary 
of the War Agricultural Committee for the County. 

The prisoners were to be fed and boarded by the military authorities. 
Employers would not be required to provide any food for them. 

The rates of pay for day or piece work were to be fixed by the Exec¬ 
utive Committee of the War Agricultural Committee with due regard 
to the rates of wage current in the locality for ordinary agricultural 
labourers. Two scales of pay were to be prepared, one for men having 
a previous knowledge of agriculture, and the other for the men lacking 
such experience. The scale when prepared was to be submitted to the 
Board of Agriculture for consideration. 

The prisoners were only to be employed during the hours of labotu 
customary for agricultural labourers in the district and no work was to 
be performed by them on Sundays, except the milking or tending of live 
stock, or attention to produce grown under glass, and this only provided 
the prisoner were not engaged for more than two hours in all. 

Employers were required to pay the sum due for the hire of prisoners 
of war to the officer, or other authorized person, at the depot on the Mon¬ 
day or Tuesday following the week of employment. 
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Employers were not to be liable to pay compensation under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

In addition to ordinary work of cultivation, prisoners might be em¬ 
ployed in connection with the scouring or clearing of water-courses and 
ditches where neglect of such work was likely to prove detrimental to 
adjoining agricultural land, or other useful work which had a direct 
bearing on the increased production of food stuffs in the immediate future. 

Owing to the very large demands which were made by Government 
departments for the employment of combatant prisoners of war on work 
of urgent national importance, it was not found possible immediately" 
to allocate prisoners for agricultural work under this scheme. Permission 
was, however, accorded to employ in agriculture a few prisoners who had 
been allocated to various forms of work, but could not for the moment 
be employed thereon (i), 

I11 June 1917,. however, arrangements were made whereby a consider¬ 
able number of military prisoners was rendered available for agricul¬ 
tural work or for carrying out drainage schemes which were likely to in¬ 
crease production for the 1918 harvest^). In special cases the size of the 
batches of prisoners could be reduced to not less than 40 men and the 
guard was calculated at one third of the number of prisoners sent. 

Early in 1918 the Government decided that a large number of Ger¬ 
man prisoners, selected as being skilled ploughmen, should be sent to 
England to assist in the ploughing and subsequent cultivation of the ad¬ 
ditional land to be cropped in time for the 1918 harvest and a scheme was 
prepared by the Food Production Department of the Board of Agriculture (3). 
Groups of from 30 to 40 men were to be sent to four or five selected places 
in each county to assist with ploughing and other tillage operations within 
a radius of about five miles from each centre. 

The group of prisoners was to be housed in suitable depots selected 
by the Food Production Department, after consultation with the Agri¬ 
cultural Executive Committees, and approved by the War Office. As 
far as possible centres were to be formed near a market town and railway 
station. The premises for housing the prisoners were to be acquired 
and adapted by the War Office, who would be responsible for the control, 
feeding, etc., of the prisoners. 

The prisoners were to be guarded whilst at the depot, but during 
the day they would be sent out without guards in gangs of four or five 
to work under the supervision of an English soldier ploughman or police¬ 
man ploughman (who would take part in the work and be known as 

(1) Journal oj the Board of Agriculture, February 1917. 

(3) Circular better, dated 20 June 1917, addrebsed by the Food Production Department 
of the Board ot Agriculture to County War Agricultural Executive Committees {,Journal of 
the Board of Agriculture, July 1917). 

(3) Notice issued by the Food Induction Department of the Board of Agriculture, and 
Memoranda, dated 2? January iqt8 jind 28 January 1918, issued by the Food Production 
Department to County War Agricultural Executive Committees. War Office letter, dated 
17 January 1918 (Journal of the Board of Agriculture, February 1918). 
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“ gang foreman ”) with teams of horses supplied by the Food Production 
Department, or singly to farmers in the locality who were short of plough¬ 
men. The necessary farm implements were to be supplied by the Food 
Production Department and forage for the horses by the Army Service 
Corps. 

While the Country Agricultural Executive Committee would be re¬ 
sponsible for organizing the work to be undertaken by gang teams (mak¬ 
ing contracts with farmers, collecting dues, etc.) they were recommended 
to delegate the work to the District Committee in whose area the depot 
was situated, or, if more than one rural district was served from the centre, 
to allocate the teams between the District Committees interested, making 
each responsible for keeping the teams allotted fully employed. 

In order to give more time to the Executive or District Committees 
to organize the work, it was arranged to supply only half the number 
of horses in the first instance. This gave an opportunity of testing the 
proficiency of all the prisoners as ploughmen and of arranging for the 
exchange of any proved to be unskilled, before the remainder of the horses 
were despatched. 

For work within easy reach of the depot the horses were to be stabled 
near at hand, but for work on land situated further away teams were to 
be stabled as near as possible to their work, and a soldier would be bil¬ 
leted near by to take charge of them. 

The prisoners required to man the teams in outfying districts were 
to be transferred to and from the depot each* day in some suitable vehicle 
or when possible by train. Whilst away from the depot they were to be 
in charge of the gang foreman and to be supplied with suitable rations for 
their midday meal. 

For each depot a non-commissioned officer, not above the rank of 
corporal, was to be employed to supervize the despatch of gangs each 
day in accordance with the instructions received from the District Com¬ 
mittee. He was also to be charged with the keeping of weekly records 
of the work done by each gang and of the forage issued, and with the care 
of implements, was to report cases of sickness among the horses and to be 
generally responsible for the discipline of the gang foremen. Any slack¬ 
ness or misbehaviour of prisoners while out at work was to be reported 
to the non-commissioned officer in charge of prisoners of war. 

For ploughing undertaken at piece-rates the farmers were to be 
charged according to the scale already rixed for team ploughing, and for 
subsequent tillage operations according to a scale to be drawn tip by the 
Agricultural Executive Committee and approved by the Food Produc¬ 
tion Department 

A farmer in the vicinity of a depot who desired the services of one 
or two prisoner ploughmen for a few days to work teams which would 
otherwise be standing idle was to be supplied with such men piovided 
convenient arrangements could be made for handing over the prisoners 
each day to the farmer and for their return to the depot before dark. 
In such cases the farmer was to be made responsible for the safe custody 
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of the prisoners during the day, and was to pay the Executive Committee 
for their labour at the rate ot 5 y 2 d. per hour. 

Prisoners for whom horses had not been supplied could be employed 
in gangs of four or five on ordinary agricultural wcrk, such as hedging, 
ditching, etc, within a five-mile radius of the depot. The farmer em¬ 
ploying them was to be charged at the current rates payable locally for 
oidinary civilian labour, with a minimum of 5 d. per hoar. 

Farmers desiring to employ prisoner of war ploughmen or agricultural 
labourers as whole-time workers, boarding and lodging them on the farm, 
were allowed to do so subject to the approval of General Officer Commanding 
in Chief of the Command. Not more than three prisoners of war could 
be allotted to any one employer without special sanction. 

Under this scheme the farmer was required to employ the prisoners 
of war for at least a fortnight. He was to be responsible for their safe 
custody and was to take due precaution to prevent them from being in- 
terfeied with by the inhabitants. He was to house them in healthy, 
comfortable and warm premises and to supply straw to fill palliasses as 
well as the necessary cooking utensils, crockery, artificial light, facilities 
for washing, etc. Clothing and bedding would be supplied by the Govern¬ 
ment. Three meals were to be provided per day and in no case on a less 
generous scale than that of an ordinary civilian farm labourer. In case 
of medical assistance being required the employer was to call in the local 
practitionei and the fees would be paid to the doctor direct by the State. 

For the men's services the employei was to pay to the Commandant 
of the prisoners of war camp from which they were drawn at the minimum 
rate of 25s. per week, subject to deductions of [a) 15s. per week in respect 
of board and lodging, and ( b) such further sum as the Commandant might 
direct to be paid each week by the farmer to the prisoner of war. The 
rate of payment to the State for overtime work was to be assessed by the 
Commandant after consultation with the Agricultural Executive Committee 
and would not be less than the local overtime rate for civilian labour. 

The normal rate ot pay for a prisoner of war was to be id. per hour. 
For those who had shown proficiency and industry the Agricultural Exec¬ 
utive Committee could recommend payment at the rate of I per 
hour. Non-commissioned officers who volunteered for such work were 
to be given 2d. per hour. For overtime prisoners were to be paid at 
the usual hourly rate of working pay. No extra remuneration could 
be given to prisoners of war by their employers. 

For the hay and com harvests of 1918 special arrangements were 
made for the employment of prisoners of war (1). All prisoners in agri¬ 
cultural camps and at least 50 per cent, of the prisoners employed on land 
reclamation work were to be made available for harvest work. After 
the requirements of the neighbourhood had been supplied, the surplus 
were to be sent out in migratory gangs. 

(1) Notice ibsued by the Food Production Department of tlie Board of Agricul¬ 
ture* 19 June 191b (Journal of the Board of A gti culture, July 1918). 
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Government Departments employing prisoners were also asked to 
release as many as possible for harvest work. Such prisoners were to be 
employed as far as possible in the neighbourhood of tlieir working camps, 
but any surplus would be available for employment in migratoiy gangs. 
Other prisoners, sent directly from parent camps, were to be temporarily 
placed by the War Office at the disposal of the Agricultural Executive 
Committees for the formation of additional gangs. 

Each migratory gang was to consist of ten prisoners and two guards. 
The Executive Committee was to decide where each gang was to be located 
for harvest work, but gangs were not to be worked within five miles of the 
coast without the express sanction of the Area Commandant, nor in the 
vicinity of an aerodrome, munition works or other important military 
or naval station. Nor could they be worked in a neighbourhood served 
b3* a schoolboy camp or women's agricultural camp. 

The Executive Committee was to select and secure accommodation 
for each gang consisting of not more than 12 (10 prisoners and two guards) 
in a suitable lock-up building with a sufficient supply of good water at 
a fixed price of 3 d. per head per night. Where such accommodation 
could not be secured a suitable site for the erection of one or two tents 
was to be obtained at a cost not exceeding id. per head per night. 
Where gangs greater than 12 were required the local Quartering Committee 
was to be consulted as to their housing. The military" authorities would 
provide the necessary tents and stoves and the prisoners would be pro¬ 
vided with palliasses, blankets, mess-tins and cooking utensils. 

Each farmer employing prisoners was to be required to provide a 
suitable mid-day meal at his own expense. Tea, coffee, cocoa or milk 
might be given, but not intoxicants. Apart from this meal, rations for 
the prisoners and guard were to be supplied by the military authorities. 

The following charges were fixed for prisoner labour 

[a) Whilst employed on hay harvesting: 4$. (xl. per da> of 10 
hours (excluding meal times). 

{b) Whilst employed on com or potato harvesting: 5,9. (x(. to 65. bd. 
per day of 10 hours (excluding meal times). 

(c) Whilst employed on ordinary agricultural work owing to harvest 
work being stopped in the locality : The existing rate of pay for prisoners 
employed on agricultural work in the county, less one halfpenny per hour 
to meet part of the cost incurred by the farmer in providing the mid-* 
day meal and refreshments. 

{d) When employed overtime on haysel or com harvest: 8 d. per hour 

These charges were to be paid to a representative of the Agricultural 
Executive Committee, who handed over the amounts to the Commandants 
of the prisoners of war camps concerned after deducting the sums paid 
for the accommodation of prisoners and guard, and is. in the pound 
on the full amount received for the prisoners' work. The latter deduc¬ 
tion was intended to meet the costs to which the Committee would be put 
in connection with the scheme. 
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Some modifications were made in this scheme a month later (i). 
The War Oltice were not able to agree to the mid-day meal being provided 
by the farmer and it was arranged that rations to include the mid-day 
meal should be provided by the Militaiy Authorities. The Food Produc¬ 
tion Department of the Board of Agriculture requested that the ordinary 
scale of rations laid down for prisoners should be increased for men em¬ 
ployed for long hours daily on harvest work. 

The following revised scale oi charges was fixed for prisoners when 
employed on coni or potato harvest work: 7s. for a day* of 10 hours, ex¬ 
cluding meal-times, in the counties* of Cambridge, Essex, Huntingdonsiiire, 
Isle of Ely, Lincolnshire, Noifolk, Soke of Peterborough, Suffolk, the 
East and West Ridings of Yoihshire and Rutland, and 6s. for a day T of 10 
hours in the remaining counties of England and Wales. 

In October 1918 there were 350 depots in various parts of the country 
from which prisoners of war were sent out daily for agricultural woik (2). 
Each of these depots contained 30 or more prisoners of war. Many pris¬ 
oners at the depots claimed to be skilled threshing machine drivers and 
feeders. It was, therefore, possible that threshing sets could be worked 
wholly by prisoner labour within a three to five-mile radius of the depots. 
If in any particular depot the skilled men required were not available, men 
of the required type could be transferred from another depot where there 
was a surplus. In the event of owners of idle machines being unwilling 
to employ prisoners as drivers or feeders, the Food Production Depart¬ 
ment urged the Agricultural Executive Committees to consider whether 
the macliine should be taken over and worked by prisoner labour under 
their control. 

Provision was also made for the formation of migratory gangs for 
threshing work. At the conclusion of the com harvest the prisoners of 
war belonging to lion-agricultural camps were withdrawn, but arrangements 
were made to replace them by prisoners from parent camps, and the gangs 
were allowed to remain out for any urgent agricultural work such as 
threshing (3). 

For the employment of prisoners of war in migratory gangs a slightly 
revised scheme was issued in December 1918 (4). Hostilities having 
ceased, Briiish civilian labour was becoming available by reason of the 
closing of the munition factories, aerodromes, etc., and care required to be 

(1) Memorandum, dated 17 July, iqiH, issued by the Food Induction Department of 
the Board oJ Agriculture to County Wat Agricultural 1 Executive Committees [Journal of the 
Board of Agricult me, August toi8). 

(2) Notice issued by the Food Pioduction De]>artinenl of the Board of Agriculture, 
1 j. October i<)i8 [Journal of the Board of Agriculture, November 1018). 

(3) Memorandum, dated 25 October 1918, issued by the Food Production Department 
of the Board of Agriculture to County War Agricultural Executive Committees [Journal 
0} thi Board of Agriculture, November 1918). 

U) Memorandum, dated 6 December iqxS, issued by the Food l^xluction Department 
of the Board of Agriculture to Comity War Agricultural Executive Committees [Journal 
of the Board of Agriculture, Januuiy 19x9). 
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taken that prisoner labour should not interfere with the employment of 
British civilians who desired to take up or return to farm work. Commit¬ 
tees were accordingly urged to dispense with prisoners ill any district 
where available civilian labour could be placed. 

In the revision of the scheme which was made at this time, the prin¬ 
cipal modification was that payment for accommodation, fuel and lighting 
and any expenses incurred in the conveyance of the equipment and rations 
were to be made by the Agricultural Executive Committees, which could 
deduct these expenses from the moneys received in payment for the serv¬ 
ices of the prisoners before handing them over to the Commandants. In 
no case was more than id. per head per night to be paid for accommodation. 

A further slight modification in the scheme was made in February 
1919, when it was laid down that where the farmer was responsible 
for guarding the prisoners of war during the* hours of work, the rate 
payable by the fanner for their services might be reduced by 4 d. per 
day per prisoner and that a similar abatement might be allowed where 
prisoners of war were fetched over one mile by the farmer or by soldiers 
of agricultural companies in his employment (1). 

The total number of prisoners of war employed on agricultural work 
in January 1919 was 30,679 (2). At the beginning of September 1919, 
when repatriation was decided upon, there were employed 19,319 prisoners 
going out daily to work from 321 agricultural camps, 1,735 prisoners 
boarded out with farmers, 1,008 prisoners sent out from parent camps, 
and 3,041 prisoners working in migratory gangs. The total number 
employed at that date was 25,103. 

The general repatriation of prisoners was arranged to take place at 
the rate of 400 daily, but was seriously delayed by the railway strike. 
By December, however, all prisoners boarded out with farmers, or working 
in migratory gangs or from parent camps had been repatriated, as well 
as about 15,000 of the men working from the agricultural camps, of which 
over 200 had been closed. The remainder were repatriated as rapidly 
as circumstances permitted. 

Though the Enquiry into Wages and Conditions of Employment in 
Agriculture revealed some difference of opinion amongst the fanners as 
to the value of prisoner labour, on the whole it appears to have given 
satisfaction As was pointed out by the Investigator for Sussex, they 
were young, strong and efficient workers, many of whom had been accus¬ 
tomed to work on the land (3). The help given by the prisoners of war 
during the 1919 harvest went far to overcome the difficulties which arose 
through the withdrawal of the soldier labourers (4). 


(1) Army Council Instruction, dated 25 February 1919 (Journal of the Board of Agricul¬ 
ture, March 1919) 

(2) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, December 19x9. 

(s) Wages and Conditions of Employment in agriculture. Vol I: General Report, 
page 50. Vol n: Reports of Investigators, page 341. 

(4) Journal of the Board of Agriculture , December 1919. 
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§ 4. Interned civilians. 

A small number of interned civilians (or, as they were officially called* 
civilian prisoners of war) were aho employed on the land. A scheme for 
their employment was prepared by the Home Office as early as June 1916 (l),j 
It was proposed to choose certain civilian prisoners of war from the intern¬ 
ment camps, who had good records and were trustworthy men as far as 
was known, to relea.se them on parole and to send them on suitable condi¬ 
tions to such employers of agricultural labour in non-prohibited areas as 
might apply for them. The men chosen would not be German; they 
would be subjects of Austria-Hungary or of Turkey. They would be able 
to speak at any rate a little Knglish, or if there were men otherwise suitable 
who could not speak Knglish, it might be possible to arrange to send a 
small group of three of four with an interpreter. It would be possible 
in many, if not in most, cases to send men already accustomed to farm 
work. Where they were not accustomed the men would at any rate he 
able-bodied and used to manual labour. 

The employer was to lodge the prisoner on his premises, to feed him, 
and to pay him at the usual rate paid in the district to English agricultural 
labourers, deducting the cost of his board and lodging at the rate of ios, 
a week. 

On receipt of an application a selected man would be despatched as 
quickly as possible to the applicant's address, free of cost to the applicant. 
Should the man in any way misconduct himself, or should the employer 
have other reasonable ground for wishing to terminate the employment, 
he was to inform the police, who would take the man back to camp, also 
free of cost to the employer. 

The conditions of payment were slightly modified before the end of 
the year, the employer being allowed to deduct from the wages paid the 
cost of the man's board and lodging at the rate of 12s. 3^. per week (2). 
They were further modified in July 1917, when the Home Office agreed 
that when a man was paid a wage of 25s. a week or over, the amount to 
be deducted in respect of the cost of board and lodging might be increased 
to 15s. a week (3). 

The provision whereby civilian prisoners could not be employed in 
prohibited areas was modified in May 19x7 to the extent that, although 
they could not be released for work in prohibited areas in counties on lie 
East Coast, their employment in prohibited areas elsewhere would be con- 

(1) Memorandum prepared by the Home Office and sent on 26 June 1916 by the Board 
of Agriculture to County War Agricultural Committees {Journal of the Board of Agriculture, 
July 1916). 

(2) Notice issued by the Board of Agriculture, 12 December 1916 {Journal of the Board 
Of Agriculture , January 1917). 

(3) Memorandum, dated 25 July 1917, issued by the Food Production Department 
of the Board of Agriculture to County War Agricultural Executive Committees {Journal 
of the Board of Agriculture, August X 9 W)- 
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sidered, provided certain special conditions were observed (i). At this 
tune it was stated that there wete over 500 civilian prisoners employed 
in agriculture. 

The interned civilians gave every satisfaction to their employers. 
The farmers stated that the men were invariably willing and useful and 
gave no trouble whatever (2). 

J, K. M. 


(To be continued). 


(1) Jam ml of the Board of Agriculture, May 1917 

(2) Notice issued by the Board of Agiieulture, 13 December 1916 {Journal of the Board 
of Agriculture, January 1917}* 


ALFREDO RUGGERT, gerente responsabile 



THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE 


Origin of the Institute and Summary of the Internationa!, Treaty 

The International Institute of Agriculture was established under the 
International Treaty of J June 1905, which was ratified by forty govern¬ 
ments. Nineteen other governments have since adhered to the Institute, 

It is a Government institution in which each country is represented 
by delegates. The Institute is composed of a General Assembly and a 
Permanent Committee. 

The Institute, always confining its attention to the international 
aspect of the various questions concerned, shall: 

(a) collect, study and publish as promptly as possible, statistical, 
technical, or economic information concerning farming, vegetable and ani¬ 
mal products, trade in agricultural produce, and the prices prevailing in 
the various markets; 

(b) communicate the above information as soon as possible to those 
interested; 

(c) indicate the wages paid for farm work; 

(d) record new diseases of plants whicfy may appear in any part of 
the world, showing the regions infected, the progress of the diseases, and 
if possible, any effective remedies : 

(e) study questions concerning agricultural co-operation, insurance 
and credit from every point of view; collect and publish information 
which might prove of value in the various countries for the organization 
of agricultural co-operation, insurance and credit; 

(/) submit for the approval of the various governments, if necessary, 
measures tor the protection of the common interests of farmers and for the 
mprovement of their condition, utilizing for this purpose all available 
sources of information, such as resolutions passed by international or other 
agricultural congresses and societies, or by scientific and learned bodies, etc- 
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MEASURES RELATING TO AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION 
DURING THE WAR AND THE FIRST YEARS AFTER IT. ' 


DECRETO N. 2.580 (20 AUi?U$t 1916), INRERINDO VARIAS DISPOSERS DESTINADAS A PROMOVER 
O DESENVOI .VIMENTO DA AGRICOLTURA NA PROVINCIA DE CABO VERDE. — Diario do Go - 
v&rno, i* sCrie, No. 167. Lisbon, 18 August 1916. 

Decreto n, 2.63-; (’o September 1916), apuovando o regulamento para apctnda^o dos 
sendicatos de pkcuAria — I)iari# do Go v&rno, i ft s6rie 1916. Lisbon, 20 September 1916. 
Decreto n. 3 47j, tornando extensivas As ilhas adjacentes as disposicSesda lei n. 215 
DE 30 JtTNIIO 1 )E 1914, QUE REORGANIZOU 0 CREDITO AGRfCOLA. — Diario do GovifftO . 
x a sOric, No, 182, WsIjou, 22 October 1917, 

Decreto n. 4.022 insbrindo vArxas dlsposicoes relativas A constitui^Ao das socxedades* 

COOPERATXVAS ACRICOLAR E DE SEGURO MtfTUO AGRfCOLA E PECUARXO E AO DBSENVOLVX- „ 
MENTO DE TODOS OS MEXOS DE INTENSIPXCA^O DA PRODU^AO AGRfCOLA, — THatXO do Go* 
i$mo, x* s£rie, No. O5, 14 -bon, x April 1919. 

Decreto n. 4.523 (3 May 19x8) aprovando 0 regulamento dos servx^os da Dire^Ao do 
CrXcdito e das lNSTm:xc6E,s Sociais AGRf colas, anbxo ao mbsmo decreto. — Diario 
do Goiinto, x a sMe, No 145. lAsbon, x July 1918. 

Decreto n. 5.219 aprovando as partes I e XI do regulamento do cr&dito e das institui- 

? 5 ES ROOMS AGRfCOLAS, KEPERIJNTE 9 AO CREDITO AGRfCOLA MGTUO E AOS SXNDXCATOS 

agr£colas e de PKCUARiA B suas uni6es, — Diario do Govimo. x* s£rie, No. 47. Lis¬ 
bon, 9 January 19x9* 

Portaria. n. x.729 (26 February 1919), mandando publicar as xnstruc6bs b modelos de 

KSXATUTOS PARA A ORGANX 2 A £&0 DAS CAIXAS DO CR&DITO AGRfCOLA MtfTUO, ANBXAS A 
mesma portaria — Diario do Govimo, x* s6rie, No, 67, Lisbon, 3 April 19x9. 

Decreto n. 7.032 (16 October 1920), convertbndo a Associa^Ao Central da Agricuxtura 

PORTUGUESE BN « UNION CENTRAL DOS AGRICULTORES PORTUGUESES » E AUTORXZANDO 

a remodelagAo dos seus estatutos. — Diario do GovSmo, No. 208. Lisbon, 17 Oc¬ 
tober, 1920. 
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Drcrexo n. 6.925 (7 September 1920) xnserindo varias disposiqoes &6brr coNCi:ssor:s de 
CrEdITO AS CAIXAS DE CrTdITO AGRiCOLA MtfTUO £ CRIANDO TTN FONDO DE 5 OOO CONTOS 
PARA AS OPERATES DE CRlSDITO AGRfCOLA A EFECTUAR COM AS RESPEC TIVAS CAIXAS — 
Diano do GovSrno , i» serie, No. 178.1/isbon, 10 September 1920. 

Bolctm do Minister 10 dc sUncoltura, publicado pela Dire^ao Geral da lustru^io Yuricola, 
Auo II, Nos. 7 to 12, January to July 1920—Imprensa Nacional, Lisbon, 1921. 
Bolefim da Associafdo Central da A * ricultura Portu ttesa, Vols. XXI and XXII 3,isbon, 
November and December 1920. 

Annuaire International de legislation agricole, from 1915 to 1920. — International 
Institute of Agriculture, Rome. 

The aim of the present enquiry is the examination of the various 
measures that have been adopted in Portugal, during the European war 
and in the first years after the war, in respect to agricultural co-operation, 
with the object of encouraging the spirit of association in the rural classes 
and thus of rendering more intensive the national agricultural pi eduction. 

Before proceeding to this enquiry it will not be out of place to say a 
few words about the origin and development of agricultural co-operation 
in Portugal and about all those forms of similar associations Hint are engag¬ 
ed in the task of increasing cultivation, among which the co-operative 
agricultural credit banks and the agricultural syndicates occupy the first 
place. 

The first forms of co-operation in Portugal date back to very early 
times, and had as objective labour of one kind or another. Of these rudi¬ 
mentary co-operative societies there are still some examples in flie pro¬ 
vinces of Douro and Min ho, consisting of associations of a limited number 
of persons who have at their disposal enough capital to make it ]>ossible 
for them to buy the necessary raw material for the manufacture of a cer¬ 
tain product, and also to hire a small piece of land on which to carry on 
their industry. Once the goods are finished, they are divided between 
the members and the association is dissolved. 

In addition to these early forms of co-operative societies, which ate 
* so in the full sense of the word, we find, on pushing our enquity back into 
history, other organizations and associations, which though not co-o] >enitivc 
in the strict sense of the term have nevertheless mutual aid in view in 
respect to the rural population and to agriculturists. The influence of these 
organizations on rural economy has been most valuable, as they have 
formed as it were a bridge between the primitive forms of co-operation 
and the more modem forms represented by the co-operative agricultural 
credit banks already mentioned. 

The associations to which we have just referred are the Misericonlias 
and the Cdleiros. 

The Miser icorMas, a royal foundation, date from 1498. Their 
aim was the succouring of the poor, the sick and prisoners. By a decree 
of 22 June 1778 the Misericordia of Lisbon was empowered to grant loans 
to any person who should be prepared to undertake the clearing land. 
These powers were afterwards extended to all the Misericord fas of the 
Kingdom by the laws of 22 June 1866 and of 27 July 1877. They were 
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authorized to open actual credit banks which had power to grant loans, 
guaranteed either by a pledge, or by securities, or by a mortgage. 

The Ccllciros , founded some years later, were charitable institutions 
of the regular kind, established for the object of advancing the fanners a 
certain qxumtity of cereals which was to be repaid at the end of the year 
with a fixed quantity more as interest. The decrees of 14 October 1852 
and 20 July 185-) reorganized them and altered their constitution. They 
acquired the character of true agricultural Monts-de-Pi< 5 te and transform¬ 
ed their loans in kind into loans in cash. Their operations were further 
extended by the decree of 30 September 1892 to the sale of fertilizers to 
farmers. 

It was enacted by another law of 7 July 1898, that the Administration 
of the Cellciros was to pass into the hands of societies devoting their capit¬ 
al to the benefit of agriculture. The same law authorized loans for per¬ 
iods of eleven months for purchase, sale and hire of agricultural imple¬ 
ments. 

The societies were also authorized to set up General Agricultural 
Warehouses. 

The law of 1898 granted to municipalities and to parish councils, 
administering the Ccllciros Commons, special privileges such as perman¬ 
ent exemption from duties of every kind, transport facilities, free analy¬ 
sis in the State laboratories of produce stored, etc. 

Among the first forms of co-operative societies are the savings banks 
and credit .banks, which might be real co-operative societies with limi¬ 
ted or unlimited liability, a fixed or variable number of members and 
an initial capital built up by the shaie subscriptions of members. They 
took charge of the deposits of their members and of other persons, and paid 
a fixed interest on such deposits, and in their turn they granted loans 
but only lo their members. On these loans they charged an interest a 
little above what they allowed on deposits. Usually there was no dividend 
for the members, for in the majority of cases the profits went to benevolent 
schemes and to building up reserves. 

The first of these banks was founded in 1856 at Augra do Heroismo 
in the Azores, and is still in existence, as is that of Aveiro, also an old founda- 
dation. 

Among the other fonrn, of associations, we will mention the co-opera¬ 
tive vinegrowers* societies [Caves sociaes), established by decrees of 14 June 
and 27 September 1901, with the aim of improving the making of wine, 
and the Co-operative Union of Portuguese Vinegrowers, originating from 
the laws of 18 September, 1 October and 1 December 1908. 

There has been no great development of any of these different forms 
of agricultural co-operation but they have given rise to two great systems 
of agricultural co-operation and association, represented by the co-opera¬ 
tive agricultural credit banks and by the agricultural syndicates. The 
first are properly speaking co-opemtive societies operating exclusively in 
the sphere o£ agricultural credit. The second, though not constituted 
in co-operative form, are agricultural mutual aid associations, which 
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undeitakc extorsive and valuable co-operative business, in conjunction with 
the banks, with winch, as we shall see, they have a close connection. 

We will now examine separately the organization of these institutions, 
as based on the laws tlut brought them iuto being, and as affected by the 
measuics adopted by the Portuguese government during the war. 

$ i. The co-operative agricui/ ruRAi, credit banks : 

THEIR ORGANIZATION AND TIIEIR WORKING. 

The institutions of a co-operative type and the associations we 
have mentioned were obviously inadequate to meet the needs of agricul¬ 
ture and although measures were constantly passed for their better organ¬ 
ization, it was generally realized that new organizations were needed, 
likely to promote extended cultivation and the employment of more 
modem methods of tilling the soil. 

The law of 18 September 1908, article 49, was framed to meet these 
needs. It was there laid down that an agreement was to be made between 
the Government and the Bank of Portugal, with a view to the creation in 
the latter of a special department for agricultural credit operations. With 
this object, the law 111 question increased the total amount of notes in 
circulation, allowing the Bank to issue 385,000,000 instead of 360,000,000, 
it being understood that the additional amount was to be kept for agri¬ 
cultural credit operations. 

This same law also fixed the rate of interest 011 the loans, as not to 
exceed five per cent., audit wasalso laid down that the period of the loans was 
not to be more than six months. This term could be renewed for a period 
of six or three months, when special circumstances called for such extension. 

The power conferred by the articles of this law was exactly what was 
needed to bring the most competent persons in Portugal to the point of 
finding a speedy solution to the problem of agricultural credit, a problem 
which concerned the economy of the whole country. In fact after various 
proposals which for special icasons did not become formulated as law, 
the decree of 2 March 1911, drawn up by the Minister ot Momenta, Signor 
Brito Camacho, and MM. I). Luis de Castro, the younger Morcira, and 
Joato H. Ullich, was welt received and passed. But many difficulties 
ensued when this decree, thoroughly modern in conception, was put into 
application. This was due to the distrust with wjiicli the rural classes 
regarded the innovations it introduced. Another decree, therefore, 
dated 30 June 1914, while not discarding the principles that informed the 
earlier decree, brought in new provisions, intended to facilitate the develop¬ 
ment of agricultural credit/through the medium of the banks of which 
we have already spoken. 

The co-operative agricultural credit banks were founded by the 
decree of 2 March 1911, already mentioned, amended by the law No. 215 
of 30 June 1914, in accordance with the suggestions made by the competent 
authorities to the Government in consequence of the results of the appli¬ 
cation of the first decree. 
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The}' are of the nature and character of co-operative societies with 
unlimited membership, and they can be constituted under any of the fol¬ 
lowing forms : 

1. Banks with liability limited to members 1 capital. 

2 . Banks with unlimited joint and several liability of all the 
members. 

j. Banks with mixed liability limited for some of the membeis and 
unlimited for the other members* 

Membership of these banks is open to : 

1. Agriculturists genuinely working on land within the same 
administrative area as the bank and eligible for membership of an agri¬ 
cultural syndicate in operation in the same district. 

2. The agricultural syndicates in operation in the locality of the 
headquarters of the bank. 

3. All the agricultural associations whose sphere of action lies within 
that of the bank, eligible for membership of the local agricultural syndicate, 
and not receiving nor having the right to receive special subsidies from.tlie 
State, and unable to apply more than 50 per cent, of their profits to their 
funds. 

The objects of these banks are : 

1. To lend members the capital they require, strictly for agricultural 
purposes ; 

2. To receive as loans from the State, from members Oj^from other 
persons, capital for employment in agricultural credit operations; 

3. To receive money on deposit, for withdrawal on notice or at 
sight, equally from members or from other persons, as against payment of 
interest at an agreed rate, not exceeding four per cent, per annum. 

Caf Hal. — In conformity with the two constituting laws, the capital 
of the co-operative agricultural credit banks is represented : 

1. For the banks with unlimited liability^, by the contributions and 
entrance fees paid by members, by profits accruing from loans made to 
members, by bequests, gifts, grants or subsidies, which they receive 
gratuitously, 

3. For the banks with limited liability, by the society's capital as 
represented by the share certificates issued by the banks, by half the 
profits accruing from the loans made to members, by bequests, by gifts, 
by grants and subsidies, received gratuitously. 

3, For the banks of a mixed type, the capital is made up of contri¬ 
butions and entrance fees paid by the members whose liability is unli¬ 
mited, of the capital represented by the share certificates issued, half 
of the profits accruing from loans made to the members, and of bequests, 
gifts, grants or subsidies received gratuitously. 

Whatever its form of constitution, no bank may ask for or accept 
capital of which the total exceeds the amount of the society's credit. 

Credit Basis. The basis of credit of the co-operative agricultu¬ 
ral credit Imiks varies according to the form of constitution: 

1. For banks with unlimited liability, the basis of the society's ere- 
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dit is the sum of tlie capital of the hank in question and half the val¬ 
ue of the mral and urban property of the membeis, offciod by them 
in accordance with the special rules laid down by the law; 

2. hoi co operative agiicitlltual ciedit banks with litailed liability, 
the basis of the society’s credit is double amount ef its capital, 

3. hoi banks of a mixed type the basis of the society’s credit is 
double the capital of the bank, the contribution and eutiance fees paid 
by the members whose liability is unlimited, half the value of the rural 
and urban properly belonging to the members with unlimited liability 
and offered by them in accordance with the provisions of the law; 

Loans to JSF embers* — Sums lent by the banks to their members 
can only be applied as follows : 

1. Puichase of seed, of plants, of insecticides, of fertilizers, of fodder, 
of implements, of carting lequisites, of vaccines, serums and other mater¬ 
ials required in the care of livestock ; 

2. Payment of wages of farm hands, whether by the day or 
otherwise; 

3. Payment of dues, rent and other charges falling on agricultural 
undertakings, payment of duties and land-taxes on cultivated lands: 

4. Payment of mortgage debts, not exceeding 1000 8 in amount, 
the interest 011 which is more than six per cent, encumbering rural piopeily 
and also the redemption of rents on land held in emphyteusis provided 
that, including the percentage payable to the head-landlord when the 
emphyteusis is sold and other dues, they do not exceed 400,$. 

5. Discounting of warrants issued on farm produce, stored in the 
GeneraP Agricultural Warehouses. 

6. ‘The carrying out of work that by increasing the value of the pro¬ 
perty makes the farming of it more profitable. 

Loans to Associations. — Sums lent by banks to affiliated associations 
can only be applied as follows : 

1. To production, manipulation, preservation, improvement and sale 
of agricultural produce, to the insurance of agricultural machinery, plant, 
produce, live-stock, or to the payment of losses incurred in cases when the 
associations are exclusively agricultural insurance societies; 

2. To the purchase, upkeep, use and improvement of plant for agri¬ 
cultural industries warehouses, work-shops and carting requirements; 

3. To the purchase of implements and machinery necessary for 
fanning operations carried on collectively. 

Duration of the Loans. — By the terms of the law No. 215, 1914, the 
duration of the loans is one year for loans made to agriculturists under 
heads 1, 2, 3, 5, and for those granted to associations under heads 1 and 3, 
renewable for another year when circumstances demand; the period is 
fifteen years for loans made to agriculturists under heads 4 and 6, and for 
loans to associations under head 2. 

Rate of Interest on the Loans . — The rate of interest on the loans made 
by the co-operative agricultural credit banks to their members cannot 
exceed five percent, per annum, No interest is paid on loans for the payment 
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of mortgage debts, for the carrying out of operations calculated to increase 
the value of the property, or for the purchase, upkeep, and improvement 
of plant for ngricultuial industries, warehouses, etc. The interest and 
sinking fund, taken together, must not exceed six per cent, per annum, 
in the case ot loans made for a period of 15 years. 

State F units for Agricultural Credit . — By the terms of the laws estab¬ 
lishing agricultural credit, the Government puts at the disposal of this 
credit a Special Fund consisting of the credit opened by the Bank of Portugal 
for the Council of Agricultural Credit with the guarantee of the State, and 
up to a certain sum fixed by agreement with the Government. This sum 
must be divided among the banks and devoted exclusively to agricultural 
credit operations. 

There is besides a Reserve Fund, created by the law No. 215 dated 30 
June 1914, and modified, as we shall see later, by another decree. 

This reserve fund is intended to cover losses that may have been in¬ 
curred by the State over credit operations undertaken in pursuance of the 
law. The said fund is built up from the profits accruing from the opera¬ 
tions carried out by the co-operative agricultural credit banks, with a 
deduction for the charges and commission by the provisions of the law 
due to the Bank of Portugal. 

The co-operative agricultural credit banks are under liability to repay 
the State in full the capital sums lent to them. The guarantee as regards 
the State is the society's capital. 

State Inspection and Control — By the terms of the two laws of 1913 
and 19x4, o special commission called Junta de Credito agrlcola has the 
task of dividing the special agricultural credit funds among the banks, 
of supervizing the application of the grant, and of overlooking all agri¬ 
cultural credit institutions organized and regulated by the law. This 
commission is composed of a member of the Upper Council of Agriculture, a 
member of the Central Association of Portuguese Agriculture, a member of 
the Society of the Agricultural Sciences, a member of the Portuguese Society 
of Veterinary Medicine, and of three managers of co-operative agricultural 
credit banks. 

Area of Operations of the Banks. — The co-operative agricultural credit 
banks have a local character and their sphere of action cannot go beyond 
the limits of the commune. However, the constituting law authorizes 
the federation of banks of several communes of the same district, the es¬ 
tablishment of district banks and the federation of these latter, so as to 
form a central agricultural credit bank with a Lisbon office mid working 
in close connection with the Central Association of Portuguese Agriculture. 

§ 2. Measures taken during the war on behalf 

OF THE CO-OPERATIVE AGRICULTURAL CREDIT BANKS. 

After this brief description of the organization and working of the 
co-operative agricultural credit banks, and of the statutory regulations 
governing them in accordance with the pre-war legislation, we shall now 
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examine the measures adopted duiing 1 lie wir and immediately after 
to meet the special needs of agriculture created 1>y the exceptional 
emergency. 

Measures in respa t to State Fimdb for < Ip icitUural ( n 'lit - lixjiotionce 
had shown that the capital put at the disposal of the banks bv the State 
was insufficient to meet the increased demands for money, on the patl of 
the banks, for the loans they had to negotiate with the agriculturists, 
who found it imperative to resort to credit on account of the use in the 
price of certain indispensable adjuncts to agriculture. Thus by the law of 
30 June 1917, No. 719, the Special Fund for Agricultuial Credit, which 
by the terms of the decree of 2 March 1911 came to 1,500,000#, was raised 
to 2,000,000$. This increase, however, was not enough to meet the credit 
demands of the banks, and so by another decree of 25 May 1918 this fund 
had to be raised to 5,000,000$. 

The regular working of the agricultural credit banks, and the punctual 
repayments made by the banks to the State, pointed to the reduction of 
the Reserve Fund, which, as we have said, had. been cicaied by the decree 
of 2 March 1911, at the rate of 200,000$, and then kept at that level by 
the amending law No. 215 of 30 June 1914. As a matter of fact, during 
a period of more than eight years, and with a turn-over of 5,615,981.86$, 
there had never been any loss affecting the {state, either as regarded 
capital or interest. 

This reduction was provided for by the decree No. 4,1122 of 29 March 
1918 fixing this fund at 20,000$. Simultaneously with the reduction of 
the Reserve Fund and by the law we have just mentioned, a new fund was 
created called the Auxiliary Fund for Agricultural Credit, intended to be 
used in the same way and with the same objects as the Special Fund, except 
that preference was to be given to loans applied for by members and co¬ 
operative societies intending to carry out land improvement works. 

The Auxiliary Fund is built up as follows: the interest paid from State 
capital by the co-operative agricultural banks on the loans made to them 
by the Directorate of Credit and Social Agricultural Institutions, this after 
first paying the incidental charges and the commission that is legally due 
to the Rank of Portugal: then the interest accruing on the capital forming 
the Reserve Fund lying at the Portuguese {savings jfcuik. In spite of the 
increase of the Spedal Fund and the institution of the Auxiliary Fund, the 
agricultural credit needs became more and more urgent, and the Oovem- 
ment thought it advisable to create a third fluid of a supplementary 
nature. 

Provision for this was made by the law No. 0,925 of 30 Septemlier 
1920, putting at the disposal of the Directorate of Credit a fund not 
exceeding 5,000,000$, for making loans to the banks and at their request. 
This fund was placed on deposit in the Bank of Portugal and the Di¬ 
rectorate can only make use of it when the Special Fund is depleted below 
250,000$. 

The profits from the investment of the capital of this fund, after de-\ 
ducting the bank commission, are placed to the ciedit of the {Stale. 
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Facilities and Additional Concessions male to the Co-operatioe Banks. — 
One of ihe first measures passed by the Government for the benefit of 
the agricultural credit banks takes into account the event in which the 
banks cannot meet tlicir payments to the State, because their members 
have not repaid their debts punctually, in which case the bank concerned 
should employ force in lespect to the said members. It is understood 
that the bank is directly responsible to the State for the payment of the 
capital sums lent from the Agricultural Credit Fund, and that they are 
expected to make the payment whether or not they have had the money 
from the member who owes it. 

In the face of this undeniable moral and legal obligation, for the ful¬ 
filment of which the society is liable, it is the dut} 7 of the management, in 
the event of a member not paying his debt when it falls due and in view 
of the joint liability of the members of the association, to proceed to the 
division of the total amount of the debt among the remaining members, 
so as to pay the sum due to the State or any other creditor, and after that 
to enforce full repayment on the defaulting member. 

To avoid these consequences the decree already mentioned, No. 4,022, 
article 18, enacted that on the filing of the application of the bank con¬ 
cerned, addressed to the Council of Credit and of Social Agricultural Institu¬ 
tions, in the case when there might have to be forced recovery of the debt 
from the members, or even court intervention, the payment of the debt 
to the Government shall only take place after the ruling of the court 
has been put into execution, or after the lapse of a certain time to be fixed 
by the Council. 

In making this concession, the State capital is not involved in any 
risk for by the terms of the law not only is the liability of the association 
and the members continued together with the securities and the privileges 
which the same law lays down in respect of debts to the State, but the 
solvency of the association is further secured, since the Directorate con¬ 
tinues to exercize control, and, at any moment, subject to the moratorium 
agreed on by the Council, the recovery of the capital in question can be 
enforced. 

This concession also coveis the cases in which, owing to the death of 
the debtor, payment has to depend on the results of legal probate. 

Another measure passed during the war deals with the augmenting 
of the funds advanced by the State to the banks. 

The development of co-operative agricultural credit and the exten¬ 
sive loans granted during the war resulted in a depletion of the funds at 
the disposal of the banks for loans io agriculturists. Hence it became ne¬ 
cessary for the Slate to make provision for advancing funds on a larger 
scale, so that the banks might be enabled to continue their valuable work 
for agriculture, of even more importance during the first yeais after the 
war. With this object, provision was made as follows by the decree al¬ 
ready mentioned of io September iqao, No. 6,925: 

1. That the concessions made to the eo-opeiative agricultural 
banks with unlimited liability, whether from State funds or from 
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other funds placed for this purpose ai the disposal of the Diiectorate of 
Credit and of Social Agricultural Institutions, should be limited to the 
capital ot the bank concerned fixed as before, that capital however, being 
increased by the total value of the rural and urban property, not encumber¬ 
ed with mortgages, belonging to the members, instead of, as in previous 
measures by 50 per cent, of the value only ; this value however not to be 
more than fifteen times the land tax on the said property after deducting 
the dues attaching to the emphyteusis, sub-emphyteusis, the quit rents, etc, 
2. That the credit concessions to co-operative agricultural banks, 
organized on a mixed basis as to liability, when made by means of the above 
mentioned funds, may as before amount to double the capital of the bank, 
with the addition of the value of the rural and urban property not en¬ 
cumbered with mortages, belonging to the members who have accepted 
unlimited liability. 

j Revised Provisions in regard to Loans to Agriculturists. — The excep¬ 
tional conditions brought atxmt in agriculture in consequence of the war 
decided the Government to allow loans to be granted for longer terms. 
Such provision was made by the decree No. 4,022,29 March 1918 and by 
another decree No. 4,902, 11 October 1918. The term of one year allowed 
for loans by the constituting laws, was extended to two years, with 
the option of renewal for another year. The same provisions apply 
to the credit granted to the co-operative agricultural credit banks by 
the Directorate of Credit and of Social Agricultural Institutions. Anoth¬ 
er measure of importance deals with the increase of the snm that the 
bank can grant as a loan for the extinction of mortgage debts the in¬ 
terest of which exceeds six per cent. This sum, which could not exceed 
1,000$ by the terms of the law No. 215 (1912), may by the provisions of 
the decree No. 4,022 (29 March 1918) be as much as 3,000$. 

The rate of interest on loans to co-operative agricultural banks, the 
dates of repayment, renewals, repayment and recovery of debts, rerahin 
as before. 

Security for Loans and Insurance of Goods Given in Pledge. — As 
we have already said, the guarantee required by the bank from mem¬ 
bers may consist of securities, a pledge, a mortgage, the deposit of securi¬ 
ties, or the discount of warrants. It is to be remembered too that the 
law No. 2x5 required that no member should obtain from the co-opera¬ 
tive bank in which he was enrolled, the loan of a sum exceeding 50 per 
cent, of the value of the personal security, the pledge, the mortgaged 
lands or the securities deposited, or exceeding 25 per cent, of property 
whether freehold or allodial belonging to him or to his sureties. These 
provisions have been further defined by another decree, No. 5,219, dat¬ 
ed 8 January 1919. It was in fact laid down that no member could 
apply to the co-operative bank in which he was enrolled, on the guaran¬ 
tee of securities, for a loan of a sum exceeding the quarter of the value 
of property free of mortgage and belonging to him or to his sureties, the 
value of the property being fixed by the directing body of the bank in 
accordance with rules laid down by the law, As regards loans made 
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against the security of a pledge, no member can obtain a loan from the 
co-operative agricultural credit bank to which he belongs of more than 
50 per cent, of the value of the pledge offered. The bank has power 
to fix the value of the movables and live stock serving as pledge. 

As regards loans guaranteed by the deposit of securities or by a mort¬ 
gage the m‘w law re-enacts that no member can obtain from the co¬ 
operative agricultural credit bank in which he is enrolled more than 50 
per cent, of the wine of the securities deposited, or of the lands mort¬ 
gaged, or of any such securities or lands as may have been offered on his 
behalf by a third party, in accordance with the provisions laid down. 

Other modifications, introduced by the decree No. 1, 4,022 and the 
law No. 215 of 1914, deal with the compulsory insurance of the goods 
and of the valuables which serve as guarantee for loans. 

The above mentioned law rigidly required that the insurance should 
come into force at the rime the loan agreement was made, without taking 
into consideratioji the nature, the circumstances of these goods or the risks 
attaching to them. 

In order to obviate the possible results of the strict application of this 
law, the Agricultural Credit Council as long ago as 1916 had explained to 
the Ministry of Fomcnto of that time the necessity for a modification, 
whereby the expense of insuring in such circumstances should not be out of 
proportion to the advantage derived from the insurance, according to the 
kind of damage likely to occur. A proposal was then made on these lines to 
Parliament, dated 27 April 1916: it had the unanimous support of the 
Commission of Agriculture, but although it was discussed on 1 February 
1917 no vote was taken. 

It was remarked in connection with this that the compulsory insurance 
usualfy involved useless expense and trouble, often putting obstacles 
and difficulties in the way of loans on pledge or on deposit of securities. 

In fact, there was no insurance company that would undertake to 
insure against the more serious or more frequently occurring risks and 
accidents affecting crops and agricultural produce already warehoused. 
In consequence the agriculturist had to confine himself to effecting insurance 
against fire, the ioim of disaster which is least likely and, indeed, is 
haidly probable at all, considering the nature of the goods and the 
protection usually afforded them* 

The most probable and most frequent losses, those resulting from 
plant parasites, theft, stomas, etc. were not covered in any way. However 
the decree No. 4,022 of 29 March 1918 very properly enacted that insurance 
of the pledges and valuables guaranteeing agricultural credit loans is 
only compulsory in respect of risks to which the objects forming the 
pledge are liable and which are specifically undertaken by the insurance 
.companies or mutual insurance societies. 

The law does not do away with the character of the insurance, but 
establishes conditions by which insurance becomes an effective guarantee, 
not involving the borrower in useless expense. 

Compulsory insurance, as established by the decree No 4,022 and in the 
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circumstances explained, does not imply any obligation on the part of the 
borrower to insure at the time of the loan agreement, provided that the 
goods offered as security are not at the time incurring any risks considered 
as such by any insurance companies or mutual insurance societies. 

If, however, they aie at the time of the agreement already subject 
to insurable risks, or if they become subject to such risks while the agree¬ 
ment is in force, then such insurance as may be required by the nature, 
circumstances and actual condition of the pledges or valuables will be obli¬ 
gator from the commencement of the loan, or from the date fixed by 
special clause of the contract. 

Extension and Development of Co-operatic e Institutions . — Of speciail 
importance are the provisions in the decree mentioned, No. 4,022, of 29 
March 1918, which, partially modifying as they do the law No. 215 of 1914, 
are intended to promote the establishment of true co-operative societies 
by means of the transformation of associations already in existence. The 
decree, in fact, empowers all agricultural associations already existing to 
take on the character of co-operative societies and of agricultural and 
stock-breeding insurance societies. To ensure this, the associations must 
not be limited in membership, and must aim not only at agricultural 
co-operation in labour, in the production, manipulation and disposal of the 
produce of their members, but also at the institution of mutual insurance 
for agriculture and stock-breeding. 

The law, quoted above, lays down the general lines of working of the 
proposed co-operative societies,while modifying some of the provisions 
of the law No. 215, of 30 June 1914 and more closely defining others. 

Once the co-operative agricultural credit banks were established in the 
mainland of Portugal it was soon felt that there was an equal need for them 
in the islands. It is true that aiticles 78 and 81 of the hw of 1 March 1911 
and of the law No. 2i5.of 30 June 1914 gave authority for extending to the 
adjacent islands the legislation in force as to co-operative agricultural 
credit, but this authority was not applied. Ou the representations of agricul¬ 
turists there was published in 1917 the decree No. 3,474 of 2 z Octol>er to 
the same effect but for various reasons it was not put into execution. The 
question was re-opened in 1918, and another decree with the force of a 
law was published, No. 4,124 of 8 April of that year, by which the legis¬ 
lation in force on co-operative agricultural credit was extended to the ad¬ 
jacent islands, with other provisions referring to the co-operative movement. 

The decree No. 5,219, of 8 January 1919 consolidates all the legislation 
referring to co-operative agricultural credit, to agricultural and stock- 
breeding syndicates, as well as to their unions and federations, and two 
new decrees, those of 27 February 1919, No. 1,729, and 9 June 1919, 
No. 1,832, approve the registration and model statutes for such organiza¬ 
tions. 

Bodies Exercizing State Control and Inspection . —■ Finally we note that 
the legislation on co-operative agricultuial credit, complex as it is, has 
made clear the necessity for a direction and an inspection more complete 
and more enlightened, and for a better organization of the public odices 
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in charge of this important service. To meet this need a Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture was organized by flic decree No. 1,249 of 8 May 1918 and the Coun¬ 
cil of Agricultural Credit, created by the decree-law of i March 1911, was 
done away with. All the duties and powers conferred on the latter passed 
by the provisions of the law No. 5,787 P of 10 May 1919 to the Doctorate 
of Credit and of Social Agricultural Institutions, which now bears the 
name of the General Directorate. 

By the terms of the legislation in force, therefore the General Direc¬ 
torate of Ciedit and of Social Agricultural Institutions has under its charge 
not only all the agricultural credit institutions of the mainlands and the 
adjacent islands, but also everything relating to the organization, the 
working and the oversight of syndicates whether agricultural or stock- 
breeding, co-operative mutual insurance societies for agriculture or 
stock-breeding, and their unions and federations, alike on the mainland 
and in the adjacent islands. It has also to undertake the oversight of 
agricullmal societies engaged in administering State grants or those of local 
government bodies. The decree No. 4,523, of 30 May 1918, consolidates 
the measures relating to the functions of the Directorate of Credit and 
the Social Agricultural Institutions. 

§ 3. Operations op the co-operative agrictjeturae credit banks. 

Following on the account of the legislative measures taken by the 
Government between 1915 and 1920 in regard to the co-operative agricul¬ 
tural credit banks we shall proceed to furnish some figures as to their 
working. 

On 30 June 1920 there were on the mainland 93 co-operative agricul¬ 
tural credit banks and in the islands only one. They were distributed as 
to the years of then foundation us follows : 


Ycmib Number of banka 

1915.48 

KJI(>. 13 

U)I7.21 

xqr8. 7 

u ) 11 ) . 1 

1020. t 


As regards their form of constitution, 89 are societies with unlimited 
liability, three with limited liability and two with both kinds. In actual 
working order there are 60 banks with unlimited liability, but only one 
with limited liability. Up to 1920, no banks with liability of both kinds 
had begun operations. 

We will now examine what has been the business done by these banks 
with the aid of the capital granted them by the State up to 30 
July 1920. 

The grants made by the State to the banks in the form of loans, from 
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the beginning of operations up to 1920, amounted to 5,615,981 86$. With 
this sum the banks made 8,730 loans to agriculturist s. Other loans to 
the number of 1,973 have been made by the banks from thcii own capital, 
to a total of 4,330,184.53$. Thus the number of loans made by the banks 
to agriciilture is 10,703 for a total of 9,946,166.39$ 

Oat of the 8,730 loans made by the banks with the State funds, up 
to 30 June 1930, 6,779 amounting to 3,930,324 98$ had been repaid. 
There remained therefore 1,951 loans amounting to 1,685,453 88$ to be 
repaid in the financial year 1920-21. 

Out of these loans, 8,566 were granted, for short terms and for long 
terms. They were secured as shown in Table, I, which also shows the 
security upon which loans were granted by the banks out of their own 
capital. 

Tabus I. — Loans made by the Banks with State Capital, and Loans made by 
the Banks with their own Capital up to 30 June 1920. 


Security 


l personal security .. . * 

Short; mortage. 

term ) pledge. 

\ secullities. 

I,ong term. 


Totals . . . 


Iroans made with 

Ivoms made wjUi 

St ite capital 

btuik capital 

Number 

Total 

Number 

Total 

of loans 

* 

I 

1 of loons 

1 * 

4 , ±94 

3*082,629.66 

1 

1,192 

3,036,012 68 

1,274 

546,624.96 

105 

04,3 40 00 

2,627 

. 1,7211,447.82 

369 

329,097.85 

171 

107,728.00 

7 

725 00 

164 

137,551 42 

—■* 

*— 

8,730 

5,615,98186 

1 

1,973 

4 > 35 °>i 8 1.52 


The addition of the figures in Table I gives the total already stated, of 
10,073 loans to the amount of 9,946,166.39$. I/oans for long terms appear, 
in relation to the total, in the ratio of 1.5 per cent,, as regards number 
and in the ratio of 1.3 per cent, as regards amount. 

In Table II (page 277) ate shown the loans gianted with Shite capital 
by the co-operative agricultural credit banks to the agricultmal syndicates 
up to 30 June 1920. 

These loans were made for the purpose of purchase of laud for the 
offices of the association in question, for the purchase of warehouses, of 
fertilizers, of sulphate of copper, of sulphur, of seeds, of potatoes, of agri¬ 
cultural machinery or implements, for the payment of wages, for the pur¬ 
chase of meals and cattle food of various kinds, etc. 

Application of Loam . — The loans granted by the banks have been 
widely applied to all branches of agriculture, in accordance with varying 
economic circumstances. 
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Tabus II. — Loam made with State Capital . 6 y Agricultural Credit 
Banks 10 Agricultural Syndicates 


Years 


1915 • • 

1915- 1916 

1916 - 1917 
I8I7-I9I3 
1918-1920 
1919 -1920 


Total 


Number i 

1 

Amount 

1 

1 

S 

32 

64,593,13 

4* 

93,529.25 

68 

244 , 287.09 

62 

187,162 44 

35 

251,148 97 

42 

310 , 986,40 

280 

i,T5*,7i7o3 


Table III (pages 278 and 279) shows the various applications of the 
loans. As may be seen from this table, the largest number of loans 
have been effected for the purchase of fertilizers and for buying live 
stock. 

Taking the figures of each financial year into account the loans for 
the purchase of fertilizers increased up to 1917-18, and then diminished 
in the course of the two following years. Thus in the financial year 1917-18 
there were 332 loans granted : in 1919-20 they only came to no, that 
is to say than less one third of what they had been in the preceding, 
year. Up to 1915-16, the purchase of live stock as a way of using borrowed 
capital holds the third place in the scale of numbers, the number of loans 
made for vine growing exceeding it, but in 1916-17 it takes the second 
place. In the course of the financial years 1917-18 and 1918-19 a fall in this 
number is noticeable, but during the financial year 1919-20, it only fell 
short by one of the highest number previotusly reached, that of 1916-17. 

Vine growing takes the tltird place. There is an increase in the loans 
up to 1916-17, then a fall during the financial year 1917-18, to rise a little 
in 1918-19, then perceptibly dropping in 1919-20. Harvest expenses, 
which up to 1918-19 occupied the fifth place, rose to the fourth during the 
last financial year, on account of a sudden rise in wages at the beginning of 
harvest operations. This brought about a larger number of applications 
for capital on the part of growers of cereal crops and agriculturists. 
Ivoans for harvesting fell off in the course of 1916-17 and 1917-18, rising 
again in 1918-19 and remaining nearly the same in 1919-20. 

The payment of wages to farm hands figures in the fifth place, but the 
number of loans of this kind is nearly equal to that of loans made 
for haxvesting. It should, however, be noted that this mirnber, having 
incieased up to the financial year 1916-17, then diminished down to the 
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last financial year. The loans gianted iu this 'sear lepie-ent a minimum, 
being les« than halt the munbca leached in 1916-17. 

The purchases of spraying materials after incicnsing up to 1917-18 
show a considerable deciease in the last two financial yeais. 

The loans gianted for seeds and cereals beginning tom 19T7-18 have 
fallen off, so that they represent little more than half the highest number 
reached in 19x6-17. Finally the loans granted foi the put pose of breaking 
up fallow lands fell off in 1918-19 and rose again slightly in 1919-20 

Limit of Loam, — As to tlie variations of the loans as legauls their 
amount, we note that during the last financial year the huger number of 
the loans arc for sums valuing fioin 100$ up to 250$: then come those of 
from 500.01$ to 750$. Tint it we take as tlie maximum limit the sum 
of 1000$ we find that the loans not reaching that figmo are 87.7 per 
cent, of the total. This shows that it h not the large proprietors tlut 
chiefly have leeourse to the hanks but the owners of small and medium- 
sized farms and all the class of fanners not included among the property 
owners. 

Period of the Loans mid Extensions. — As we have indicated, the period 
for repayment of loans was extended temporarily in the finan cial year 1918-19 
in virtue of the law No. 4,902 of 11 October 1919. The period was ex¬ 
tended to two years, and the privilege came to an end in 1920. In all 
the years the usual period was one year with an extension for a farther 
year. The difficulties and accidents of agricultural life very often prevent 
repayments being made within the time fixed at first, such time having 
been calculated to allow of the coming in of receipts that should accrue 
from the agricultural operations in respect of which the application was 
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ms uere made up to 30 June 2019. 
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87 
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made for capital. And as the law allows these extensions, there are a 
great many of them. 

The percentage of extensions on the total number of loans in each 
financial year was as follows: 


1915- 16.58.7 per cent. 

1916- 17. 53-3 » * 

1917- 18.73.9 » » 

1918- 19.97.5 > » 

1919- 20.67.6 » » 


As we see, number of extensions noticeably increased in 1917-18 
and continued to do so in 1918-19. 


§ 4 . Agricultural syndicates. 

As we have already remarked at the beginning of this article, in speak¬ 
ing of co-operation in Portugal and of the organizations promoting the 
development of agriculture a description must be given of the agricultural 
syndicates as being institutions which though not true co-operative soci¬ 
eties have all their characteristic features, seeing that they promote 
every kind of mutual assistance among the agriculturists, with the aim 
of bringing about a more extended, a more scientific, anda 610re profitable 
cultivation of the soil. 

The syndicates owe their institution to the laws of 5 and 7 July, 
1894, and to that of 4 December of the same year, laying down their rules. 
Difficulties of various kinds, however, prevented their actually coming 
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into being, and it proved necessary to take steps to reform the constituting 
laws. This was effected by the law of 3 April i8f)6, which is to be looked 
upon as the law really constituting the syndicates, for up to that time 
they had not taken actual shape. 

By the terms of this law, the Portuguese agricultural syndicates are, 
like all organizations of the kind, associations numbering both agricultur¬ 
ists and persons carrying on industries cognate to agriculture, and formed 
with the object of contributing to agricultural development or that of 
cognate industries whether by collective purchase of machines, implements, 
seeds, etc, or by offering credit facilities. 

Apart from these fundamental and essential objects, there are other 
special aims which the syndicates may follow out, such as growing of 
new kinds of crops at experimental stations, trials of new agricul¬ 
tural machinery, opening up of new markets, etc. 

The constituting law goes on to declare that the syndicates have powei 
to set up within themselves co-operative agricultural banks, or to give 
facilities for their institution. Thus the syndicates have beyond question 
a most important place in the national economy, not only on account of 
the general functions that the law confers on them in relation to the 
development of agriculture, but also on account of the assistance they 
render along the same lines in conjunction with the co-operative banks. 

Here it will be well to recall that this united action between the agri¬ 
cultural syndicates and the co-operative agricultural credit banks had the 
express sanction of a provision of the law. The fifth paragraph of article 
12 of the law of 2 March 1911, and paragraph 5 of article 14 of the law 
No. 215 of 1914, lay it down in fact that no co-operative agricultural 
bank may be organized, unless there is a corresponding syndicate working 
alongside of it. This is a provision of especial importance from which 
it results that the syndicates are the organization underlying the credit 
operations carried out by the co-operative banks. 

To this examination of the essential functions of the syndicates, we 
will add that by an explicit legal provision, they are forbidden to under¬ 
take industrial and commercial business on their own account, or to employ 
their capital in banking or other operations. These measures make quite 
clear the nature and character of these institutions, which are exactly 
those of agricultural mutual aid associations. The syndicates in fact have 
power to encourage and promote the establishment of mutual benefit 
societies, of co-opemtive associations, of mutual insurance societies, and of 
co-operative agricultural banks. 

As regards their constitution and working, we may note that the agri¬ 
cultural syndicates have a capital built up from entrance fees, subscrip¬ 
tions, commissions paid by the members for operations carried out with 
the help of the syndicate, State subsidies, grants from administrative 
councils, gifts and bequests. To meet expenses incurred on behalf of 
their members when arranging sales, purchase, transport or any other 
business for them, they can charge a commission of two per cent. They 
are exempt from commercial taxation, from stamp and registration duties, 
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and have the right to use unstamped paper for all their documents 
and certificates, including the deeds by which their rules are drawn up or 
modified. They have as well rebates on railway transport and large dis¬ 
counts on their purchases of serums and vaccines. 

The area of each agricultural syndicate is determined by the needs 
and the usages of the locality in which the office is situated, by the character 
of the existing communications, by the type of cultivation best suited to 
the district, etc. In the case of stockbreeding syndicates a centre must 
be included in the area suitable for improving the breeds and developing 
the stockbreeding industry. 

In spite of the marked advantages offered by the law to these insti¬ 
tutions, the first attempts at establishing credit institutions were failures, 
and the greater number preferred to engage in the purchase of fertilizers, and 
the chemical analysis of soils for their members. It was not till later on that 
the syndicates set up the first savings and credit banks, which we men¬ 
tioned at the beginning of this article. 

In 1908 there were already 33 syndicates of which a fair number were 
linked up with the Caves Regionaes . Some years after the Federation 
of Portuguese Agricultural Syndicates was formed, and the Central 
Association of Portuguese Agriculture became the central syndicate. We 
may recall the fact that the Portuguese Central Association formed in i860 
is the oldest association in Portugal. From its first institution it has 
rendered inestimable services to agriculture by improving the system of 
cultivation ; by opening at its own expense laboratories for the chemical 
analysis of produce, of fertilizers, etc., and by working at the solution of the 
important economic and technical problems that concern production. When 
the Association transformed itself into the central syndicate, its rules were 
altered by decree of 23 June 1910 and it united in one federation all the 
associations and all the syndicates that agreed to combine. 

The Central Syndicate devotes itself to the assistance of its affiliated 
associations and agricultural banks, the cairying out of propaganda 
work, the encouragement of agricultural instruction, the organization of 
competitions, the facilitating of members’ purchases of fertilizers, seeds 
and plants ; to arranging sales of produce and to encouraging the develop¬ 
ment of syndicates, agricultural insurance societies, agricultural credit 
banks, etc. 

The work of the association is divided into different sections, each of 
which undertakes a special department, as for example, agricultural in¬ 
struction, agriculture in general, viticulture, wine-making, stockbreeding 
agriculture in the islands and in the colonies, etc. 

5, Measures adopted by the government. 

Now that we have briefly examined the constitution and character 
of agricultural syndicates, we will draw attention to the principal measures 
affecting them passed by the Government during the war and in the course 
of the first few years after the war. 
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What especially deserves notice is the feet that agriculturists were 
empowered by the decree No. 2,633 of 20 September 1916 to form local 
associations designated Sindacnlos de Pecnan'u. These syndicates are asso¬ 
ciations consisting of agriculturists and persons following cognate occupa¬ 
tions, formed with the object of promoting stockbreeding, and in parti¬ 
cular of improving one of the breeds of the district. 

With this in view it is their business to establish the type of the breed 
selected, to buy breeding cattle and to keep them when bought; to direct 
all the work of preparation for competitions, and for exhibitions intended 
to act as propaganda; to facilitate members’ purchases of animals, forage, 
implements and machines; to find markets for the products of stock- 
breeding; to arrange for transport of stock whether by land or sea; 
and to encourage in every way the formation of live stock insurance 
societies. 

Where the formation of a syndicate on the lines of this decree is 
likely to be of advantage to the local stockbreeding industry, a subsidy for 
installation is granted, to be 500$ for the first year, then 100$ less for each 
succeeding year. If at the end of the fifth year the syndicate proves that 
its working has been of value, and that it cannot do without the State 
subsidy, the law allows a fresh annual subsidy to be granted which will be 
continued as long as is judged advisable. 

Every year a competition is to be held between the stockbreeding 
syndicates of every district on the mainland, and there is to be a distribu¬ 
tion of prizes to those whose services have been of the most value. These 
prizes vary from 100$ to 50$ and 20$ for each district. 

By another decree, No. 2,580, dated 18 June 1916, these syndicates are 
also to be formed in the province of Cape Verde, in accordance with the 
constituting law. 

The decree No. 5,219 of 8 January 1919 consolidating the regulations 
made by previous decrees as to the establishment of co-operative agricul¬ 
tural credit banks, also regulates on broad lines everything relating to 
agricultural and stockbreeding syndicates. 

Finally by the decree No. 7,032, of 16 October 1920, the Central Associa¬ 
tion of Portuguese Agriculture was converted into the Central Union of 
Portuguese Agriculture, with the object of centralizing the whole move¬ 
ment for agricultural co-operation in Portugal. 

To the initiative of this Association, in concert with the Federation 
of Syndicates, the agricultural syndicates, the co-operative credit banks 
of the respective legions, the co-operative societies and all the other agri¬ 
cultural associations existing in the Republic, is due the institution 
of a new credit organization called the National Agricultural Bank of 
Portugal. 

3 h 1920, there were 189 agricultural syndicates in existence on the 
mai n la n d, and 36 in the adjacent islands. The former were divided as 
follows among the districts: 
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Number 

Districts of Syndicates 

Aveiio. 11 

Beja. 15 

Braga. 9 

Braganza. 7 

Castello Branco. 6 

Coimbra. 15 

Evora. 16 

Faro. 8 

Guarda . 8 

Leiria. 12 

Lisbon. 17 

Oporto. 15 

Portalegre . 5 

Santarem. 11 

Vianna do Castello. 8 

Villa Real . 11 

Vizeu. 5 


It appears from a recent enquiry that only 41.2 per cent, of the 189 
syndicates on the mainland are in regular working order; 33.8 per cent, 
give evidence of a certain activity, and 24.8 per cent, do not fulfil any 
useful function. 

The greater number of the non-functioning syndicates are to be found 
in the northern region, in the districts of Coimbra and Castello Branco and 
north of these. In this region there are 105 associations, of which 75 are 
in working order, that is, 71.4 per cent, of the total: in the centre and 
south there are 84 of which only 66 are in working order, that is 78.5 per 
cent. 

The total number of agriculturists who were members of agricultural 
syndicates in June 1920 was 28,784 or 551 more than in the previous year; 
a very small number, compared with the whole rural population of the 
mainland of Portugal. 

But in spite of the restricted activity of the agricultural syndicates and 
their inadequate organization, considering the area and the agricultural po¬ 
pulation of the country, the sums represented whether by the capital owned 
the syndicates themselves or by the operations carried out, do nevertheless 
give an idea of the valuable services that these bodies would render 
to agriculture, if they could be extended over the whole country. 

Figures are not available about the activity of most of the 36 agri¬ 
cultural syndicates in the islands. 


The measures in force on co-operation and particularly on agricultural 
credit, together with the successive changes and modifications introduced 
by the various laws already quoted to meet the real needs of agriculture. 
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are proof of the care devoted by the Government to the encouragement 
and improvement of the agricultural industry of Portugal. Much better 
results would have followed, if the support had been forthcoming of a 
truer spirit of co-operation, to which indeed an appeal bad been made by 
those very laws. The mesasures we liave examined have nevertheless 
had important results. And it is beyond dispute that it was largely due 
to the facilities given, during the war, to agricultural co-operation that 
it was possible, in Portugal as elsewhere, to remedy the food shortage 
and to surmount the difficulties in the way of a profitable cultivation of 
the land. R. F. 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION 
RELATING TO CO-OPERATION AND ASSOCIATION. 

BULGARIA. 

STATE AID TO AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION — Law relating to the improvement 
of agricultural production and the preservation of rural estates, ratified by decree No. x, 
of 3 January 1922, and published in the Dcrjavcn Vestnik, No. 231, of 13 January 1922. 

Among the measures taken for the improvement of agricultural pro¬ 
duction by the new law of 3 January 1922, there may be conveniently 
noted here a whole series of provisions in favour of co-operation. 

In the first place the Ministry of Agriculture can grant, for the benefit 
of co-operative societies for seed production, subsidies consisting in a 
supply of the necessary material and seeds at a reduction in price which 
may amount to 50 per cent. * 

If these societies set up and maintain seed selecting stations and place 
themselves under the Ministry of Agriculture as to agricultural taxation, 
they have the right to import the necessary material free of duty, to send 
it by rail at reduced rates, and can earn a grant up to 30 per cent, of the 
expenses of construction and management of the stations. 

Other subsidies are granted to co-operative societies for land improve¬ 
ment or irrigation: these latter benefit by a reduction of the water- 
rafte up to 50 per cent. 

The co-operative societiesof tobacco growers, besides profiting by the 
technical advice of Ministry officials, can obtain grants for the construc¬ 
tion of storehouses and drying-sheds, up to 29 and 30 per cent, respectively 
of .the cost of building: in addition the Agricultural Bank of Bulgaria 
insures up to 70 per cent, all tobacco warehoused in co-operative depots. 

The provisions in favour of co-operative stockbreeding societies are 
quite as important. The law gives these encouragement by assistance 
in the following ways: 
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i» Purchase of breeding stock in Bulgaria or abroad, to be resold 
at cost price ; 

2. Grants for the maintenance and regular use of sendee stations ; 

3. Prizes for pedigree breeding stock; 

4. Grants up to 30 per cent, of outlay to societies for the breeding 
of cattle suitable for rough grazing : this grant rises to 50 per cent, in the 
case of young horses, buffaloes, or cattle, intended for breeding purposes ; 

5. Grants for the establishment and upkeep of depots for rearing 
breeding stock (horses, buffaloes and cattle of special local breeds); 

6. Permission to import breeding cattle duty-free and to send 
by rail at reduced rates ; 

7. Grants for the organization of shows, competitions, and public 
sales of breeding-stock. 

Similar measures are provided for the benefit of poultry societies. 

As regards vine growing and orchard cultivation, grants will be al¬ 
located to co-operative societies for the establishment of nurseries at least 
two hectares in extent for American vines, or for nurseries of not less than 
2000 fruit-trees: other grants are intended to encourage the erection of 
buildings for the preparation of dried or bottled fruit; these grants may 
amount to 50 per cent, of the value of such buildings. In the same 
way, the Agricultural Bank of Bulgaria opens credits to co-operative 
sericulture societies for the construction of cocoon drying rooms, up to 
80 per cent, of the value of such rooms. 

In regard to apiculture, the Ministry will subsidize co-operative 
workshops for the preparation of artificial comb, sectional hives and other 
bee-keeping appliances, up to 50 per cent, of the value of the lathes and 
other tools, etc. 

Co-operative production and sale in respect to dairying; refrigera¬ 
tion of animal or vegetable products; preparation of vegetable oils for 
the table and for industrial purposes ; preparation of cotton, flax and hemp 
fibre; manufacture of attar of roses, of preserved fruits and vegetables, 
of chemical manures ; basket-work ; supply of the electric power required 
in agriculture, etc.: are encouraged by grouts that may amount to 50 
per cent, of the cost of organization. 

Finally, co-operative societies organizing agricultural courses, itin¬ 
erant or otherwise, can obtain # recoupment of expenses incurred for this 
purpose, up to 50 per cent. 

These measures should undoubtedly result in a marked and rapid 
further development of agricultural co-operation. M. B. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 

THE ESTABLISHMENT OB A CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY FOR THE PURCHASE 
AND SALE OF LAND. — Deutsche landwirtschafUiches Genossenschaftsblait, No. 3. 

‘Prague, 5 February 1922, 

On 25 June 1921 the German Co-operative Society for the Pur¬ 
chase and Sale of Land was founded in Prague on the initiative of the 
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Central Federation of German Agricultural Co-operative Societies of 
Bohemia, the Central Federation of German Co-operative Societies of 
Moravia and Silesia, the German Bank of Agriculture and Industry at 
Prague, the German Popular Bank in Bohemia and other bodies. 

The aims of this co-operative society are as follows: (i) to assist 
members in the acquisition, equipment and management of their land: 
this last more especially by means of joint purchases of agricultural requi¬ 
sites without division of any profits accruing from such transactions among 
the members; (2) to act as intermediary in the letting and in the 
administration of estates ; (3) to carry out rectification of boundaries and 
improvements; (4) to grant loans to members with a view to their 
participation in co-operative schemes and to render assistance to them 
in the repayment of mortgage debts ; (5) to co-operate in measures intro¬ 
duced by public authorities for the re-distribution of holdings or for land 
reform in general. 

Membership is open to individuals or corporations resident in 
the area of the Republic of Czecho-Slovakia. The value of the shares is 
fixed at 500 crowns, and the liability io limited to the value of the shares 
eubscribed. The full assembly of members has the right of raising the 
value of the shares to 1000 crowns. The number of shares which can be 
taken up by members is unlimited. The federations above mentioned 
propose to take up a large number of shares, so that the society begins 
operations with an adequate working capital. M. T. 


GERMANY. 


AGRICUI/TTIRAI, CO-OPERATION IN 1919-20 — Jahrbuch des Reichsverbandes der 
deutschm landwirtschaftlichen Genossenscliaften fUr 1920. 27th year. Berlin, 1921. 

The General Position of Agricultural Co-operation. — In the financial 
year 1919-20 there was an unprecedented development in the number of new 
agricultural co-operative societies, a total of 3,421 being reached; 427 
societies were dissolved and 2,318 were removed from German soil by the 
cession, in accordance with the Treaty of Versailles, of the regions in which 
their activities had been carried on (65 societies in East Prussia, 412 in 
West Prussia, 939 in Posnania, 139 in Schleswig-Holstein and 763 in 
Alsace-Lorraine). The net increase was thus 676 societies, about half of 
that reported for the previous year when a total increase of 1,293 had 
been shown. On 1 July 1920 the total number of agricultural co-operative 
societies reached 31,521, that is to,say 81 .per cent, of the total of 
registered co-operative societies (38,900). More than four-fifths of the 
German co-operative societies are thus agricultural co-operative societies. 
The membership numbers may be estimated on the basis of the averages 
supplied by the statistics of the National Federation as at least 3,000,000. 
Agricultural co-operation thus represents a form of agricultural organ¬ 
ization far superior to any other in importance. As compared with 
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the total population (taking as the basis the census of 1 December 1910) 
there is one agricultural co-operative society for every 1,868 inhabitants, 
and as compared with the total productive area one co-operative society 
for every 867 hectares of land. 

Of the existing 31,521 agricultural co-operative societies registered, 
30,704, that is to say, 97.4 per cent., were affiliated to federations. Of 
these 20,883, that is 66.3 per cent., belonged to the National Federation 
of German Co-operative Societies (Reichsverband derdeutschen landwirtscJmft- 
Uchen Genossenschaften), and 6,987 to the General Federation of Raiffeisen 
Co-operative Societies (Generalverband der dentschen Raiffeisensgenossen- 
schaften). The other 2,884 co-operative registered societies are divided 
among eleven federations. 

Central Co-operative Societies. — The number of central co-operative 
societies (central banks and central co-operative societies for purchase 
and sale) was 86. 

(at) Central Banks. — The membership of the 24 central banks 
supplying information amounted at the end of 1919 to 14,842, thus 
distributed: 


Co-operative societies.13,617 

Other corporate bodies. 240 

Individual members. 985 


The total business done by these banks amounted to 79 thousand 
millions of marks, as against 44 in the preceding year. In judging of these 
figures the depreciation of the mark must be borne in mind. The deposits 
of the co-operative societies with the central banks amounted to 
2,925,449,856 marks (against 202,988,267 marks in 1913): their debts to 
the central banks to 476,802,619 marks (against 213,495,428 marks). The 
difference between the deposits and the debt of the co-operative societies 
was thus 2,449 million marks at the end of 1919 as compared with 10.5 mil¬ 
lion marks at the end of 1913. In their relations with the ordinary banks 
the credits of the central co-operative banks have gone up from 12,841,184 
marks in 1913 to 597,051,164 marks in 1919; within the same time the 
credits of the ordinary banks with the central co-operative banks have 
gone down from 33,916,527 marks to 8,229,743 marks. These figures 
show very clearly the extraordinary changes which have taken place in 
the affairs of the central co-operative banks since the last year before the 
war. Of the 24 central co-operative banks, 21 dosed the financial year with 
a profit, three with a loss to be ascribed to the reduction in the value of 
the war loans. The total profit amounted to 2,634,172 marks. 

(6) Central Co-operative Societies for Purchase and Sale. — The mem¬ 
bership of the 23 leading societies supplying information readied 15,076, 
induding 10,591 co-operative sotieties, 262 other non-co-operative bodies, 
and 4,223 individual members. The purchases of agricultural requisites 
(fertilizers, feeding stuffs, seeds, machines, etc.) amounted to 40,487,959 
quintals as against 64,512,141 quintals in 1913. The total value of the 
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purchases was 446.2 million marks as against 191.8 million marks in 1913. 
The drop in the purchasing of goods which could be observed in the 
financial year 1918-19 was even more strongly marked in 1919-20. The 
reasons for this must be looked for in the state of the exchange and the 
consequent difficulties of commercial relations with other countries, trading 
restrictions, strikes, transport difficulties and so on. The sales of agricul¬ 
tural produce (cereals, potatoes, etc.) amounted to 17,373,199 quintals 
as‘ against 8,125,198 in 1913, at a total value of 333.7 million marks as 
against 73.8 million. A marked impetus was given to co-operative 
selling by the economic situation during the war and in the years after 
the war in comparison with the pre-war period. The total profit was 
3,333^67 marks. 

Rural Credit Banks. — In the financial year under consideration, 
1,233 new rural banks were formed : 69 were dissolved, and 1,621 were 
alienated as a consequence of the treaty. The number of banks thus 
fell by 457, passing from 18,788 in 1919 to 18,331 in 1920. 

Of the total number, 16,750 banks, i. e. 90.4 per cent, were on the 
basis of unlimited liability: 1,740, i. e . 9.5 per cent., limited liability, 
and 21, i. e . 0.1 per cent., liability to make unlimited supplementary 
payments. 

As regards local distribution, there were 9,541 in Prussia, 4,563 in 
Bavaria, 1,402 in Wurtemberg, and the rest in other provinces. 17,427 
banks were affiliated to the National Federation, of which 10,853 supplied 
information as to their business. The membership of the banks supplying 
information was 1,088,080, with an average of 100 members to each 
bank. 

The working capital of the banks — the liabilities — amounted at 
the end of 1919 to 5,481,147,754 marks. The actual increase relatively 
to the previous year amounted to 850 million marks, and was mainly 
due to the increase of borrowed capital and of savings deposits. The 
owned capital has risen from 136,721,399 marks in the year 1918-19, 
to 140,801,608 marks in the year under consideration. This was made up 
of 49,860,640 marks, equal to 0.9 per cent, of the liabilities (as against 
41,296,108 marks in the preceding year) of share capital; and of 
90,940,968 marks, equal to 1.7 per cent, of the liabilities (as against 
95,425,238 marks in 1918-19) ffom reserve funds and the surplus of the 
year's working. Although the snare capital has considerably increased, 
its amount cannot be considered as important in view of the fall of the 
mark which means that the necessity of increasing this capital in the 
banks is a problem always becoming more and more pressing. 

The fall of 4.5 million marks in the reserve funds and year's surplus 
is due primarily to the fact that many banks, having effected considerable 
investments in war loan, were obliged to make considerable reductions 
in calculating the value of their reserves to allow for the fall in the current 
value of these bonds. Borrowed capital represented 5,340,346,146 marks 
in the banks, constituting 97.4 per cent, of the total working capital. 

The employment of the working capital, as represented by the assets, 
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was in all 5,471,536,834 marks and the difference between the a*ssets and 
the liabilities thus showed a loss of 9,610,920 marks; 271 banks closed 
their balance sheet without either losses or profits, 8,230 with profits of 
9,278,124 marks and 2,352 with losses of 18,889,044 marks. These losses 
are to be ascribed to the $>reat fall in the value of the securities held 
resulting from the fall in the war loan quotations. 

Co-operative Societies /or Purchase and Sate . — 588 new co-operative 
societies of this kind were formed in the financial year under consideration, 
27 were wound up, and 164 remained in territories alienated from Germany. 
The effective increase was thus of 397 societies, practically double of the 
increase in the preceding year. The total number of co-operative societies 
of this class amounted to 3,717, of which there were 1,468 (39.5 per 
cent.) with unlimited liability, 2,246 (60.4 per cent.) with limited liability 
and 3 (0.1 per cent.) with liability to make unlimited supplementary 
payments. 2,623 co-operative societies were affiliated to the National 
Federation and 2,490 of these supplied information as to their activity. 
Their membership amounted to 302,494, their total working capital to 
165,012,525 marks, of which 11,483,115 marks was share capital. The 
ratio between the owned and the borrowed capital was that of one to 
2.8. As regards the collective purchases a decrease was reported, for the 
financial year under consideration, of 2.1 million quintals for fertilizers 
and an increase of 0.2 millions for fodder. Purchases of seed rose from 
0.58 million quintals in 1918-19 to 1.81 million quintals in the financial 
year under consideration. The total value of the purchases amounted to 
252.3 million marks, as compared with 182.5 million marks in the preced¬ 
ing year. 

In collective sales there was an increase in 1919-20, while in 1918-19 
there had been reported, for the first time since the beginning of the war, 
a decrease in this field of co-operative activity. 

The quantity of cereals sold was 9 million quintals, against 7.5 
million quintals in the preceding year. On the other hand no change has 
taken place in the sales of potatoes : as in 1918-19, they reached 4.8 mil¬ 
lion quintals. The value of agricultural produce sold reached 205.9 million 
marks as against 163.9 niillion marks in 1918-19. 

Financially the results were as follows : 84 co-operative societies bad 
neither profit nor loss, 2,166 registered profits of 4,776,992 marks and 240 
a loss of 410,453 marks. The net profits were equal to 4,366,540 marks. 

Co-operative Dairies. — 79 new co-operative dairies were formed, 
88 were closed : thus in this year there was a total decrease of nine socie¬ 
ties. Besides, in consequence of alienation of territories, the number 
of co-operative dairies was reduced by 249. Thus a total diminution of 
258 societies is registered, while there is a total of 3,304 co-operative dair¬ 
ies in the financial year under consideration as compared with 3,562 in 
the preceding. The causes of this decrease are to be found in the 
the economic situation both during and subsequently to the war. Of the 
3,304 co-operative dairies, 2,177 (65.9 per cent.) weifc on the basis of un¬ 
limited liability, 1,063 (32.2 per cent.) on that of limited liability, and 64 (1*9 
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per cent.) on that of liability to make unlimited supplementary payments. 
2,223 societies were affiliated to National Federation, of which 1,848 
wee able to supply information as to their activity. The membership of these 
latter amounted to 205,122, that is on an average in members to a dairy. 
As regards other milk suppliers, taking 16 federations, their numbers 
have risen from 72,004 in 1918-19 to 98,074 in the last financial year. 510 
dairies supplied information as to the number of cows: they possessed — a 
total of 375,9x9 head, an average of 737 each. 

The working capital consisted, in the case of 1,848 co-operative 
dairies, of a total of 100,545,878 marks (as against 96,375,904 marks 
in the case of 1,932 dairies in the preceding year). This sum was made 
up of 7,618,988 marks of share capital, 25,706,201 marks of reserve 
funds and 67,220,689 marks of borrowed capital. The greater part of 
the capital belonged to the societies of the former kingdom of Saxony, 
where large dairies were the rule: on the other hand the smallest sums 
were those for ming the capital of the federations of Southern Germany 
where there are only small businesses. 

The volume of milk supplied was, in respect to 1,574 dairies, 
1,055,911,321 litres, an average of 670,846 litres per society, as against 
745,494 litres in the previous year, and 1,139,120 litres in 1913. Of this 
total quantity of milk supplied, 850.7 million litres were converted into 
butter, 196.9 were sold, 7 million litres were converted into cheese, and 1.3 
milli on litres were used in other ways. The corresponding figures for 
1914 were as follows: milk supplied to the dairies, 2,234.7 million 
litres: made into butter 1,984.5 million litres; sold, 243 million litres; 
made into cheese, 5.5 million litres; used in other ways 1.7 million litres. 

At the present time as before the war the greater part of the milk 
supplied to the dairies is converted into .butter. The proportion of fresh 
milk sold rose from 14.9 per cent, in the year 1918-19 to 18.6 per cent, 
in the financial year under consideration, which means that the federations 
and the co-operative dairies have taken a much larger share of the busi¬ 
ness of supplying milk to the urban centres. 

The total receipts from the sale of milk and milk-products were, 
in respect to 1,489 co-operative dairies 426,635,777 marks, an average of 
43.8 pfennings per litre or kilogramme of milk. 1,672 dairies furnished 
information as to the financial results. Of these, 292 had neither profits 
nor losses, 1,189 profits to the total amount of 2,861,042 marks, and 191 
losses amounting in all to 946,783 marks. 

Other Co-operative Societies. — In respect to co-operative societies of 
miscellaneous types, 1,521 new societies were registered, 243 were wound 
up and 284 lost by alienation of territory. The net increase is thus 994 
societies, virtually double of that of the preceding year (510). The total 
number of these societies thus comes out at 6,169, of which 1,035 (16.8 
per cent.) are on the basis of unlimited liability, 5,119 (83 per cent.) on that 
of limited liability, and 15 (0.2 per cent.) have liability to make unlimited 
supplementary payments. Limited liability has here a much greater im- 
■ portance than in any other type of co-operative society. 
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The total working capital in respect to 2,068 co-operative societies 
amounted to 224,808,803 marks, of which 56,374,493 marks, that is 25.1 
per cent., is owned capital. The ratio between owned capital and working 
capital is especially favourable in the case of co-operative mills, where the 
percentage of owned capital is 52.3 (for 29 societies the working capital 
amounted to 6,000,000 marks and owned capital to 3,100,000 marks), in 
the case of sugar factories where the percentage is 51.9 (for two socie¬ 
ties working capital amounted to 860,000 marks, and owned capital 
to 446,000 marks), and in the case of co-operative societies for the sale 
*of honey where the percentage is 44.6 (for four societies total capital 
amounted to 59.443 marks, and owned capital to 26,513 marks). The 
lowest percentage is found among co-operative warehousing societies, 
standing at 11.1 (for 26 societies total capital amounted to 20,214,745 
marks and owned capital to 2,240,589 marks), and among the co-opera¬ 
tive societies for the removal of rubbish where it stands at 7.4 (for four 
societies about 300,000 marks of total capital and 22,000 marks of 
owned capital). Capital, both total and owned, has increased in an espec¬ 
ially marked way with the co-operative societies for supply of electric 
power: 746 societies have nearly 60 million marks of total capital and 18 
million marks in round figures of owned capital. Next to these come the 
vinegrowers* co-operative societies: 119 with 53 million marks of total 
capital, and a little more than 7 million marks of owned capital. 

The financial position of the different co-operative societies may be 
thus summed up : on the whole losses have occurred in the case of the co¬ 
operative societies for distilling, for the removal of rubbish, for automobile 
services, brick-making and the manufacture of acetylene gas; the socie¬ 
ties for potato-drying, sale of cattle, sale offish, for ploughing and threshing, 
for supply of water, for colonization of land, and for co-operative building 
show varying results: a favourable issue is reported in the case of so¬ 
cieties for the sale of poultry and eggs, for the cultivation of flax, for the 
sale of preserved fruits- and vegetables, for the sale of honey, the sale of 
spirit, and in the case of the co-operative sugar factories. The societies of 
this last group either have realized profits or have kept their losses within 
narrow limits. M. T. 


GR$AT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION IN ENGLAND AND WALES IN 1920-21. — The 
Report of the Agricultural Organization Society tor the Year ended 31ST March, 
1921. London, 1921. 

In reviewing the work of the Agricultural Organization Society for 
the year ended 31 March 1921, the Report opens by stating that propa¬ 
ganda work for the formation of farmers' societies is now practically finish¬ 
ed, societies having been established in almost every part of the country. 
The Society can, therefore, give its whole time to general services on behalf 
of the movement as a whole and special assistance to any particular 
society. 
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Hitherto the Society’s main source of income has been a grant from 
the Development Fund, the amount of which is dependent on the sum 
raised in voluntary income, c. g , affiliation fees and subscriptions. For 
the year 1 April 1921 to 31 March 1922, the grant provisionally promised 
was equal to twice the voluntary income raised in 1920-1921, with a max¬ 
imum of £22,000. The voluntary income for 1920-21 amounted to £5,793 
and, therefore, the Society was entitled to a grant of £11,586. In view 
of this the Governors could not anticipate a total income in 1921-22 of 
more than £22,000, and they decided to reduce their expenditure by re¬ 
organizing the Society, reducing the headquarters staff and abolishing the 
Branch Organization. For 1922-23 the Development Fund Grant will 
only be equal to the voluntary income in 1921-22, and it will then cease 
altogether. The Governors accordingly suggest a scale of subscription 
for each society of 2s. 6 d. per member for the first 500 members ; is. bd. 
per member thereafter up to 1,000 members ; and is. od. per member 
over 1,000 members. This should produce an income of between £8,000 and 
f9,ooq,a year which would increase with the membership of the societies. 

General Statistics . — The taljle on page 293 contains statistics for 
the year ended 31 March 1921 of the societies affiliated to the Agricultural 
Organization Society. 

Co-operative Dairying . — The difficulties of the co-operative dairy 
societies have very greatly increased since the Government control of 
prices has been removed. The urgent demand for whole milk during the 
war brought into the market many districts which previously had made 
butter and cheese only, with the result that when the war time scarcity 
of milk had passed these districts were left in the market as additional com¬ 
petitors for the existing outlets. Moreover during the war the large non¬ 
co-operative milk companies were consolidating their position in such a 
way that, whereas the dairy societies had to meet the post-war difficulties 
as so many struggling units, the trade had to a large extent consolidated 
its control, and could meet difficulties and business opposition with the 
strength of unified command. The trade's advantages were increased by 
the fact that they had secured a practical monopoly of the retail outlet in 
London, and also were able to call on a great amount of capital. Farm¬ 
ers' societies, on the other hand, were competing against each other for 
the same outlet with the inevitable result of price undercutting and 
serious loss all round. 

As a result of these conditions, the position was considered by the 
Associated Milk Producers' Council, and an enquiry put to the United 
Dairies, Ltd., as to whether they were prepared to discuss an arrange¬ 
ment which would give to the producers an effective share of control, 
and would preserve the co-operative principle. A scheme was proposed 
which would have combined the business management and distributing 
arrangements of United Dairies Ltd., with the collecting organization of 
the co-operative movement. The main features of the proposal were: — 

Producers to hold half the capital and to pool their interests for 
purposes of a block vote. 



Statistics oj Agricultural Co-operative Societies Affiliated to the Agricultural 
Organization Society , for the year 1920. 



(1) Number of tenants, 45,010. Area held from public authorities, 12,790 acres; fiom other landlords, 5,439 acres; total, 18,229 
acres. — (2) This figure represents the sales of such societies belonging to this group as supply requirements or sell produce. — (3) 3+cans 
granted during the year. 
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Prices to be fixed by a joint committee — balf producers and half 
distributers — with an independent chairman. 

Interest on share capital to be limited. 

After payment of fixed interest on the capital, 75 per cent, of the 
balance of profits to be distributed to milk producers through the 
co-operative movement. 

The Agricultural Organization Society was unable to take part in the 
negotiations, owing to the conditions attached to the grant from the Devel¬ 
opment Commissioners, and these, therefore, had to be conducted by re¬ 
presentatives appointed by the societies themselves. The difficulties were 
increased by the fact that the Council of the National Farmers’ Union 
could not see their way to endorse the scheme as drafted. Reference back 
at almost every stage, by the co-operative representatives to local commit¬ 
tees, who themselves found it difficult to arrive at any definite decisions 
made progress impossible and finally the scheme had to be abandoned, the 
co-operative movement suffering through not being able to make decisions 
as readily as could the Directors of United Dairies, Ltd. 

The Co-operative Sale of Wool. — During the year the co-operative 
sale of wool on a large scale was undertaken by the Society and a very large 
number of fleeces were offered on the London Wool Market. Unfortun¬ 
ately this initial experiment coincided with a serious slump in prices. 

Co-operative Slaughterhouses. — With regard to co-operative slaugh¬ 
terhouses, the Report states that this branch of co-operative work has 
not made the progress anticipated (1). It is thought that in view of the 
objection prevailing in some districts to slaughterhouses which purchase 
beasts on the dead weight system it might be desirable to establish 
co-operative auction marts in those districts. Auction marts have been 
operated with marked success by some societies; the Rent and Sussex 
Farmers, Ltd., with six marts, is a case in point. 

Co-operative Marketing of Fruit and Vegetables. — Various methods 
of disposing co-operatively of fruit and vegetables have been success¬ 
fully tried in different districts. In the fruit districts of the West the co¬ 
operative auction in the growers’ district has found much favour. Other 
societies bulk their members’ produce and send it away to the consuming 
centres for sale. A third system is now being started, namely, thd 
establishment by the growers of their own salesmen in the markets. 

Co-operative Sale of Eggs. — Interest has been taken in the co-oper¬ 
ative marketing of eggs for many years, .but comparatively little progress 
has been made, except in a few districts, owing to difficulties with regard to 
outlets. At a meeting of the National Utility Poultry Society in February 
1921, a sub-committee was appointed to investigate the question in con¬ 
sultation with the Agricultural Organization Society. This committee 
drafted a scheme providing for only one selling organization in which the 
collecting societies will be partners, and which they will finance and control. 
The scheme also makes an interesting departure in providing for the direct 

(1} See ottr issue of March-AprU 1922, page 28. 
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inclusion of the large commercial poultry farmers who are situated in dis¬ 
tricts where there are no depots. 

The Agricultural Wholesale Society . — The campaign for additional 
capital, which was opened in the summer of 1920, met with an organized 
attack from interested quarters, and the total sum of £250,000 aimed at 
was not reached. Fresh capital, however, was subscribed for new trad¬ 
ing operations through the Agricultural Wholesale Society Development 
Company, Ltd., which was formed for the purpose. Rigid economy being 
necessary, the activities of the Agricultural Wholesale Society were 
restricted for the time being to the supply of feeding stuffs, fertilizers, 
seeds, dairy machinery and to the sale of eggs on a brokerage basis. 

Allotments and Small Holdings . — During the year under review 
there was no falling off in the demand for allotments. A question which 
always confronts the allotment-holder is that of security of tenure. 
Direct ownership is not possible in the majority of cases, but co-operative 
land purchase has met with great success in parts of the country. 
Generally speaking the plan adopted provides for the purchase of the 
land by the allotment society, the members becoming holders of plots 
varying in size according to the number of shares held by each in his 
society, such shares being of the value of £1 each, of which 5s. is paid 
on application, 5s. three months later and the balance in two instalments 
of 5s., each payable six and twelve months after application respectively. 
The land is let by the society to the members at a rent that will produce 
sufficient to pay interest on paid-up capital, rates and taxes and other 
charges. 

The practice of federating societies into a group, and of forming 
branches of the same society was extended during the year under review 
with good results. There were two outstanding examples of the principle 
of central organization or federation. The Bedfordshire, Huntingdonshire 
and District Smallholdings and Allotments Federation, Ltd., which has as 
members both allotment-holders and small holders, includes twenty se¬ 
parate societies and has twenty-two branches. The Sutton Bridge and 
District Agricultural Co-operative Society only had individual small 
holders as members, but it comprised seven branches and others were in 
course of formation. Intertrading between allotment societies and the 
larger trading societies was encouraged and several farmers' societies 
offered trading facilities to small holders' and allotment holders' soci¬ 
eties. The movement towards a wider co-opeiation was also shown in 
the growing practice of holding District Conferences periodically. 

Civilian small holders have not greatly increased in number during the 
year, chiefly owing to the fact that Local Authorities are precluded from 
entertaining any applicants for land other than ex-service men. However, 
organization amongst this class is proceeding steadily, but somewhat slowly. 
On the other hand progress in the organization of ex-service men has 
been marked. Owing to lack of funds the Society was unable to organ¬ 
ize every district simultaneously, and work was first concentrated on the 
Eastern Counties. Here the organization aimed at was the formation of 
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societies and branches of societies in localities where small holders are set¬ 
tled, with three central organizations at Wisbech, Cambridge and Bedford. 
In carrying out the organization the Society has employed three 
methods, (a) the acceptance of the facilities now being offered by farmers* 
societies to small holders to become members ; (b) formation of new socie¬ 
ties ; (c) formation of branches of existing societies. The choice of method 
is determined by the circumstance of the locality concerned. 

The work among the ex-servicemen has resulted in the discovery 
that there is a considerable difference between the civilian and ex-service 
small holders in their grasp of co-operative principles. On the whole the 
latter are keener, quicker to see opportunities and to grasp them. The 
former are conservative and more averse from new methods, as is natural 
amongst men who all their lives have had to rely on their own efforts to 
obtain a living from the land. W E H. T. 


HUNGARY. 

THE CHARACTER OF HUNGARIAN CO-OPERATION. — HorvAt (Johann V.): Das 
Genossenschaitswesen in Ungam — Ungarische Jahibucher, Vol i. Part 4. Berlin 
and Eelpzig, December 1921. 

Among the characteristic features of Hungarian co-operation are 
its centralization and its strict regulation by legislative measures. Up 
to 1875, the year in which the codification of commercial law took place, 
the co-operative society did not yet correspond to a fixed legal conception. 
Definite regulation followed with the law of 1898, which laid down the 
legal bases for the constitution of co-operative societies. Centralization 
does not mean in Hungary the establishment of central co-operative 
societies by means of the union of separate societies, but the founding 
of small co-operative societies by the agency of the central federation. 
This system corresponds to the spirit of the small Hungarian cultivator, 
who is lacking in initiative and join? an independent credit institution if 
that is in a position to give him immediate assistance. The liability of 
the members is fixed at a low figure. The central co-operative societies 
rely for their finance essentially on State support. 

Apart from State intervention both private individuals and co-oper¬ 
ative societies have power to co-operate for the building up of capital. 
With this view the shares of the central co-operative cxedit banks are di¬ 
vided into two groups : foundation shares and ordinary shares. The first 
have as a rule the nominal value of 1000 crowns and are subscribed for 
by bodies and individual members who do not intend to make use of the 
credit of the society. The ordinary shares, whose nominal value is 200 
crowns, are taken up by the several societies obligatorily in the proportion 
of one share for every 3000 crowns of capital they hold. 

The most important central co-operative society is the Central Co-oper¬ 
ative Society of National Credit {Orszdgos Kozfiowti Hitelrzovetkerei ), 
which came into existence in 1898. Its owned capital amounts to about 
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150 million crowns. The State subsidy has been recently increased from 
one million to 25 million crowns. This co-operative society grants to its 
members — small cultivators — besides personal loans, mortgage long term 
credit, for a period of 50 years. An important function was delegated to it 
by the law of 1920 relating to land reform and to the establishment of small 
family holdings. The administrative duties that fall to the society, as also 
to the National Federation of Hungarian Credit Banks, consist in the parcel¬ 
ling out of the estates, arranging for the assignment of the portions, the 
cieation of small holdings to be purchased by instalments, and generally the 
carrying oul of all the revenue and banking operations contemplated by 
the measures of reform. The Central Co-operative Society is authorized 
to issue certificates of deposit and of pledge, to open depositories, in short 
to exercize the right of control over the co-operative credit banks, 
whether affiliated to it or not. More than 2,500 co-operative credit 
banks were formerly affiliated to this Central Society, but the number 
has been reduced since the revolution to 980. 

Next in importance comes the Hangya, the central co-operative dis¬ 
tributive society of the Federation of Hungarian Farmers. Founded in 
1898, on a purely co-operative basis and as the creation of the Count 
Alexander Kdroly, it has not up the present made any application for 
State aid. 

Among these central co-operative federations should be mentioned 
the Federation of Co-operative Societies of Hungary, an institution whose 
aim is the promotion and development of co-operation generally, and the 
TJutura-Warem erkehrs Aktim Gesellschaft der Ungarischen Genossenschafts- 
zmtralen, which organizes trade in agricultural and industrial products, 
both in Hungary and abroad. 

During the war there were in Hungary 9,000 co-operative societies, 
of which 8,000 were incorporated in the central federations of co-operative 
societies. Subsequently to the loss of two-thirds of its territory, there 
were in 1919 in Hungary not more than 2,500 : but a year later these were 
increased by 1,116, so that at the end of 1930 there were in existence alto¬ 
gether 3,616 co-operative societies. "While the population has fallen to 
28 per cent, of the former figure 42.9 per cent, of the cultivable area has 
remained Hungarian, with the effect that the agricultural character of 
the country has become still more accentuated: correspondingly a tendency 
is evinced to place co-operative organizations more and more at the disposal 
of agriculture. 
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UNITED STATES. 

THE WORK OF THE WAR FINANCE CORPORATION 
IN AID OF AGRICULTURE. 

SOURCES (OFFICIAL): 

The War Finance Corporation Acs (Apr. 5, 1918, 40 Slat, 5^6). 

The Victory Liberty Eoan Act (Mar. 3, 1919, 40 Stat., 1309). 

The Agricultural Credits Act (Aug. 24, 1921, Public No. 60 — 67th Congress). 

Circular No. i of the War Finance Corporation : Advances to Exporters, Dealers, 
and Banks, Bankers and Trust Companies under Sections 21 and 22 of the War 
Finance Corporation Act to Assist in Exporting Domestic Products or Carrying 
Domestic Products for Export. Issued 1 October 1921. 

Circular No. 2 of the War Finance Corporation : Part I. — Information for Banks, 
Bankers or Trust Companies Applying for Advances under Section of the War 
Finance Corporation Act. Part II. — Information for Banks, Bankers or Trust 
Companies Desiring to Sell to the War Finance Corporation Notes or Other In¬ 
struments of Indebtedness Secured by agricultural Products, including I^ive 
Stock, in accordance with the Second Paragraph of Section 24 of the War 
Finance Corporation Act. Issued t September 1921. 

Circular No. 3 of the War Finance Corporation: Information for Co-operative 
Associations of Producers .'Applying for Advancfs under Section 24 of the War 
Finance Corporation Act. Issued 1 October 1931. 

Fourth Annual Report of the War Finance Corporation for the Year ended 
November 31, 1921.— Washington, 102*. 


Originally created as a war agency under an Act dated 5 April 1918, 
the War Finance Corporation was empowered by the American Congress 
in March 1919 to assist in the task of reconstruction. It was author¬ 
ized, in order to promote commerce with foreign nations through the exten¬ 
sion of credits and to aid in the transition from the conditions of war 
to those of peace, to make advances not exceeding $1,000,000,000 to Amer¬ 
ican exporters and American banking institutions for the purpose of fir 
nancing the exportation of domestic products. This authority was exercized 
until May 1920, when the activities of the Corporation were suspended. 
In the Autumn of 1920 when the collapse in commodity markets became 
acute, the question of exports again became a matter of general interest; 
and the Congress, in January 1921, directed that the activities of the Cor¬ 
poration be resumed. 
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§ 1. The work of the corporation in financing exports. 

As raw cotton is America's greatest agricultural export product, at¬ 
tention was directed first to this important factor in the problem, and a 
committee, consisting of the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of 
Commerce, and the Managing Director of the War Finance Corporation, 
was appointed by the President to study the banking facilities available 
in the South for the financing of cotton. It became increasingly dear, 
however, that the situation in Europe had changed. Sound business 
men there were no longer willing or anxious to buy on credit because of 
the risk involved in exchange fluctuations. To meet this situation special 
action was necessary. The Corporation, as a first step, offered to make 
advances to finance the carrying of stocks of American cotton in foreign 
warehouses, and some advances were made for this purpose. But it was 
soon found that this did not solve the problem. It was then suggested 
that it would be desirable to make advances on cotton stored in America 
which was under contract for sale to foreigners, and the Corporation con¬ 
sented to render such assistance. Applications for advances of this kind, 
however, were not filed on a sufficiently large scale to become an import¬ 
ant factor, and a further step became necessary. 

Early in July the Corporation agreed to make an advance of $5,000,000 
to a co-operative association in Mississippi to finance the carrying of 100,000 
bales of long-staple cotton until it could be exported conveniently. Under 
the terms of this advance the association agreed that out of the cotton pled¬ 
ged as security for the loan it would export within a year a sufficient quan¬ 
tity to repay the full amount of the advance — the cotton to be held in 
American warehouses until the time was opportune for export. The an¬ 
nouncement of this loan stimulated considerable interest, and within a 
short time the Corporation authorized advances to other co-operative asso¬ 
ciations in Texas, Oklahoma and Arizona, as well as to banking institutions 
in the South, to assist in financing large quantities of cotton for export in a 
similar manner. In all these transactions care was taken to insure the use 
of the funds advanced by the Corporation solely for the purpose of orderly 
marketing, without encouraging holding for speculative puposes. In all, the 
Corporation agreed to finance approximately a million bales of cotton, and 
it was not long before there was a marked improvement in the cotton 
situation. But it was not merely the agreement to finance a million bales, 
or even the ability to do so, that changed the situation in the South. A 
more important factor was the general realization that if the Corporation 
could develop satisfactory methods of financing for 1,000,000 bales it could 
do so for such additional a mounts as might be necessary. As soon as there 
was assurance that the industry would be adequately financed buyers 
both at home and abroad began to resume purchases, with considerable 
effect on the market for cotton and cotton goods. 

It should be pointed out that it is not within the province of the War 
Finance Corporation to conduct its business with the view of affecting 
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prices. It is its ditty, however, to offer adequate financing on a sound 
business basis, and if markets and prices are demoralized because of in¬ 
adequate financing, it would be natural for prices to be affected when the 
financial difficulty has been met. 

The activities of the War Finance Corporation under its export powers 
were not confined to cotton. The Corporation indicated its readiness 
to finance other agricultural commodities intended for export in accordance 
with the methods that had been devised for financing cotton, which may 
be summarized as follows: 

(i) For prompt shipment against deferred payments. 

£7 (2) For future shipment within a reasonable time against either 
prompt or deferred payments, where the products are imder a definite 
contract of sale. 

(3) For prompt shipment to warehouses in foreign distributing 
points, to be held there for account of American exporters and bankers 
for marketing out of warehouses. 

(4) For shipment within a definite period, the products to be held 
in warehouses in America until they can be marketed abroad in an orderly 
manner, the applicant to give definite assurance that the agricultural pro¬ 
ducts pledged as security for the advance will be exported, before the 
maturity of the advance, to an aggregate amount (including insurance and 
freight if paid by the exporter to domestic insurers and carriers) not less 
than the amount of the advance. 

Targe advances were authorized to co-operative associations on wheat, 
dried fruits, earned fruits and vegetables, and to exporters or banking insti¬ 
tutions on tobacco, condensed milk and meat products. A limited number 
of applications involving the exportation of manufactured products, such 
as railway equipment, copper and sugar-mill machinery, also were approved. 

§ 2. Extension of the powers of the corporation. 

With the development of the activities of the Corporation, it was in¬ 
creasingly clear that export financing alone would not be sufficient to meet 
the needs of agriculture. On account of the changed situation in Europe 
and of the conditions at home, the Americans were confronted with the 
necessity of selling their staple products more gradually than in former 
years. Not only was the market abroad slow; but American merchants 
and manufacturers were operating on the basis of the lowest possible stocks, 
and were buying only to meet current demands. This naturally result¬ 
ed in forcirg large quantities of raw materials, which normally are carried 
by mills, wholesalers, jobbers and retailers, back upon the original pro¬ 
ducers and the banks which do their financing. A condition of acute 
distress developed in the agricultural sections of the country, and if 
disaster was to be averted extraordinary action was needed to meet 
the situation. 

After a careful study of the whole problem, certain amendments to the 
War Finance Corporation Act were proposed, considered by the Congress, 
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and embodied in the Agricultural Credits Act of 24 August 1921. The 
Act broadened the powers of the Corporation and gave it authority to make 
advances not only to exporters and banking institutions, but also to deal¬ 
ers in, and handlers of, agricultural products, including co-operative asso¬ 
ciations, for the purpose of financing the carrying of such products until 
they could be exported or sold for export. The Corporation also was au¬ 
thorized to make advances to persons, firms or corporations outside the 
United States purchasing agricultural products in the United States on condi¬ 
tion that all notes or other instruments evidencing such advances were 
in terms payable in the United States in currency of United States and were 
secured by adequate guarantees or indorsements in the United States, or 
by warehouse receipts, acceptable collateral, or other instruments in writing 
conveying or securing marketable title to agricultural products in the United 
States. The Act further empowered the Corporation to make advances 
to any bank, banker or trust company in the United States, or to co-oper¬ 
ative associations of producers, which had made advances for agricultu¬ 
ral purposes or had discounted or rediscounted notes, drafts, bills of ex¬ 
change or other negotiable instruments issued for such purposes. 

Shortly after the passage of the Agricultural Credits Act the attention 
of the Corporation was directed to the seriousness of the live-stock situation. 
Immature stock was being forced on the market, and in many cases breed¬ 
ing herds were being sacrificed. On account of the condition of many of 
the small banks in the West and Southwest and the limitations or restric¬ 
tions imposed upon them by State laws it was clearly apparent that addi¬ 
tional financing machinery should be provided to meet the needs of the 
live-stock industry. The matter was considered and the Corporation sug¬ 
gested to the local bankers and business men the advisability of establish¬ 
ing new financing organizations for the purpose of bringing new capital into 
the field of live-stock finance. New agricultural and live-stock loan com¬ 
panies have been formed in the cattle country and the Corporation has made 
advances to them. These companies are in no sense agencies of the Corpor¬ 
ation, and stand in exactly the same position as any other financing organ¬ 
ization that the Corporation deals with. 

With the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury and the Secret¬ 
ary of Agriculture the Corporation, early in November 1921, took special 
action to deal with the situation in the com belt where, as the result of two 
bumper crops and reduced feeding operations, there accumulated a large 
surplus of com. It appointed a committee, known as the Com Belt Ad¬ 
visory Committee, to aid in devising methods for meeting the situation. 
Following a meeting of the Committee with the directors of the Corpora¬ 
tion in Washington on 16 November 1921, it was announced Chat the Com¬ 
mittee wonld endeavour to obtain the help of banking organizations and 
institutions generally throughout the com belt with the view of providing 
adequate financing for the more orderly marketing of the com crop and the 
•feeding of live-stock. It was stated at the same time that, if local insti¬ 
tutions should find themselves unable for one reason or another to take 
care of the situation, the Committee would find ways and means to create 
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additional facilities for financing the farmers. The advances made by the 
Corporation in the com belt resulted in a noticeable improvement in the 
com situation. 


§ 3. The nosiNEbs organization. 

The management of the War Finance Corporation is vested in a board 
of directors consisting of the Secretary to the Treasury, who acts as chair¬ 
man, and four others appointed by the President of the United States. 

The capital stock of the Corporation was fixed at 8500,000,000, 
all of which was subscribed by the United States of America. This capi¬ 
tal could be called up at such time or times as might be deemed advisable 
upon a vote of three-fifths of the Board of directors, with the approval of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. Further capital could be obtained by the 
issue of notes or bonds up to three times the amount of the paid-in capital. 
These notes or bonds were to mature not less than six months or more 
than five years from the respective dates of issue ; they were to be a first 
charge on all the assets of the Corporation and the Corporation may not 
at any time mortgage or pledge any of its assets. The Corporation may is¬ 
sue notes or bonds up to 1 January 1925 but no notes or bonds shall mature 
later than 1 July 1925. Upon terms as may be determined by the board 
of directors, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, bonds 
may be issued payable in any foreign money or with the option of paying 
in foreign money. The United States is not liable for the payment of 
any bond or obligation or interest thereon issued or incurred by the Cor¬ 
poration. 

After the passage of the Agricultural Ciedits Act, steps were promptly 
taken by the Corporation to set up the machinery necessary for its adminis¬ 
tration. To facilitate the handling of applications from banking and finan¬ 
cial institutions for advances for agricultural purposes it was decided to 
establish agricultural loan agencies in the important agricultural and live¬ 
stock districts. Committees composed of bankers, business men and others, 
who serve without compensation, were designated to take charge of these 
agencies, to receive applications, to pass upon the security offered and to 
make recommendations to the board of directors at Washington for re¬ 
view and final action. In considering applications they were authorized, 
whenever in their judgement such action was necessary, to call for addi¬ 
tional information, including statements of condition of the makers or 
indorsers of notes, drafts, bills of exchange or other evidence of indebtedness 
offered as collateral security for the advance applied for. The Committees 
were organized as promptly as the members could be selected and appoint¬ 
ed, and within a short time they were ready to take up their duties. 
In all, 33 agencies were created, each of which was authorized to establish 
headquarters at the place that ordinarily serves as the financial and trade 
centre of the surrounding territory and to employ a secretary who would 
devote his entire time to the work. 
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§ 4 . The different types of advance. 

The diffeiuit types of advance which the War Finance Corporation 
is authorized to make may be classified as follows: 

1. Advances for the purpose of assisting exportation. 

(а) Advances to exporters (Section 21, sub-section 1 of the War 
Finance Corporation Act, as amended). 

(б) Advances to banks, bankers and trust companies which have 
made advances to exporters (Section 21, sub-section 2). 

2. Advances to assist in carrying agricultural products for export. 

(a) Advances to dealers and associations of producers (Section 22, 
paragraphs a and b), 

(b) Advances to banks, bankers and trust companies which have made 
advances to dealers or associations of producers (Section 22, paragraph c). 

3. Advances to institutions which have made advances for agricul¬ 
tural purposes. 

(a) Advances to banks, bankers and trust companies which have 
made such advances (Section 24). 

(b) Advances to co-operative associations which have made such 
advances (Section 24). 

In addition the Corporation is authorized in exceptional cases to pur¬ 
chase from banking institutions instruments of indebtedness secured by 
instruments conveying or securing marketable title to staple agricultural 
products, including live-stock (Section 24). 

It will be noted that the Corporation is not authorized under the law 
to deal directly with individual producers. It is reaching the fanners through 
their co-operative associations and their local banking institutions, with 
which they are accustomed to do business, and which are in dose touch 
with the conditions in their communities. By making advances to these 
institutions on the basis of their agricultural paper, the Corporation is 
accomplishing two things ; enabling the banks with slow assets to carry 
the existing loans of their fanner customers for a longer period, thus re¬ 
moving the necessity for forced liquidation and relieving the financial pres¬ 
sure which otherwise would make it necessary for large numbers of produc¬ 
ers to sacrifice their products without regard to the consuming demand, 
and putting many of the banks, especially those which are in good financial 
condition, in funds for making new loans and for taking care of the needs 
of the farmers and stockmen in the surrounding territory to the extent that 
their individual credit may warrant. 

The aggregate amount of advances and of purchased instruments 
remaining unpaid at any time must not exceed $1,000,000,000. 

§ 5. Advances for the purpose 

OF ASSISTING EXPORTATION. 

An advance to assist in financing an export may be made by the War 
Finance Corporation when the products are ready for immediate shipment, 
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or at such time prior thereto as may be necessary, in the Corporation's 
opinion, effectually to assist in their exportation. Thus: (a) Where the 
exporter has made a definite contract for the exportation of products at 
a specified time, the Corpoiation may make the advance a reasonable time 
before the date of shipment, in order to enable the exporter immediately 
to purchase and hold products for future exportation under such con¬ 
tract , (b) Where the products to be exported are being manufactured 
for export under a contract which reqtiires the exporter to make period¬ 
ical payments to the manufacturer as the work progresses, advances may 
be made by the Corporation to the exporter (or to a bank which is making 
advances to the exporter) as such periodical payments are made; (c) here 
the exporter himself is manufacturing the products to be exported, ad¬ 
vances may be made as disbursements are made by him for material 
and labour. 

Advances may be made by the Corporation against promissory notes 
or other instruments imposing on the borrower an unconditional obliga¬ 
tion to repay the advance at maturity, with interest, adequately secured 
in each instance. The security required by the Corporation will depend 
upon the nature of the transacion and the financial worth of the applicant, 
and may consist of endorsements or guaranties; notes bonds or other instru¬ 
ments deposited as collateral; warehouse receipts, bills of lading, or other 
documents representing the products to be exported; or any other 
form of security. 

Where warehouse receipts, bills of lading or other documents are 
pledged as security, and the nature of the transaction requires that they 
be forwarded abroad before the Corporation’s advance is repaid, they will 
be placed in the custody of a reputable bank, to be approved by the Cor- 
poration, against its receipt, stipulating that the bank and its correspond¬ 
ents will act as trustees for the War Finance Corporation, but at the ex¬ 
pense of the applicant, in handling and forwarding the documents. 

Where the nature of the transaction to be financed requires that the 
receipts be retained in the locality in which the applicant's business is 
transacted for the purpose of facilitating substitutions, withdrawals and 
exchanges of documents, arrangements may be made by which the 
collateral will be deposited with a Federal Reserve Bank, branch bank, 
or selected bank, at the expense of the applicant. 

Applicants for advances must first make a preliminary application 
to the Corporation. The application should be sufficiently detailed to 
appraise the Corporation of the business in which the applicant is engag¬ 
ed, the character and terms of the transaction to be financed, the amount 
and maturity of the advance desired, the nature of the obligation and 
security offered, the approximate time when it is expected that the advance 
will be called for, and such other information as may be helpful. Wheie the 
applicant is an exporter the preliminary application should indicate the 
efforts that have been made to obtain the funds applied for through bank¬ 
ing channels and the results of such efforts, also the application should be 
accompanied by the latest available financial statement of the applicant 
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and of all persons, firms or corporations whose obligations, indorsements 
or guaranties are 1o be tendered as security. On approval the applicant 
will be supplied with the Corporation's terms and conditions and with the 
necessary application forms. 

(a) Advances to Exporters, — An advance may be made by the 
Corporation to an exporter, that is, to a person, firm, corporation or asso¬ 
ciation engaged in the business in the United States of exporting domestic 
products to foteign countries, piovided (a) that the exporter has made a 
contract or other definite arrangement for the exportation and sale of a 
domestic product; [b) that the advance will be made only to assist in the 
exportation of such product; (c) that the advance applied for will not 
exceed the amount remaining unpaid of the contract price, including 
insurance and the carrying and transportation charges to the extent only 
that they are payable in the United States by the exporter to domestic 
insurers and carriers; (d) that the exporter has been unable to obtain 
funds on leasonable terms through banking channels. 

If the pioducts are not under definite contract of sale, the Corporation 
must be assrned that they will be exported and sold before the maturity 
of the advance, at a price (including insurance and carrying or transport¬ 
ation charges to the foreign point of destination if and to the extent that 
such charges are payable in the United States by the exporter to domestic 
insurers and carryers) at least equal to the amount advanced. In order 
to insure the performance of this undertaking, the Corporation may require 
that the value of the commodities shall substantially exceed the amount 
advanced, and that the application contain appropriate representations and 
undertakings. 

The late of interest on an advance is fixed at not less than x percent, per 
annum in excess of the rate of discount for 90-day commercial paper pre¬ 
vailing at the tirnfe of such advance at the Federal Reserve Bank of the dis¬ 
trict in which the borrower is located. The rate in a particular case will 
be fixed by the Corporation. 

The dui at ion of the advance will depend on the nature of the export 
transaction to be financed, and will in 110 event extend Ixwond the day 
upon which the purchase price is payable. The exporter must agiee that 
if the purchase price is anticipated to any extent he will apply the moneys 
so received towards the reduction of the Corporation's advance. An 
advance cannot be made for a longer period than three years from the 
date of the advance. \ 

(b) Advances to Banks, Bankers and Trust Companies. — An advance 
may be made by the Corporation to a bank, banker or tiust company in 
the United States provided:- ( a) That the bank, banker or trust com¬ 
pany has made or is making an advance to an exporter for the purpose of 
assisting in the exportation of domestic products to foreign countries. 
(b) That the amount applied for does not exceed the amount remaining 
unpaid of such advance to the exporter. 

The rate of interest on such an advance will be determined by the board 
of directors of the Corporation. The duration of the advance will 
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depend on the nature of the export transaction to be financed and will 
net extend beyond the day upon which the loan to the institution is pay¬ 
able. Any moneys paid in anticipation of the expiry date of the loan 
must be refunded to the Corporation. 


§ 6. Advances to assist 

IN CARRYING AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS FOR EXPORT. 


An advance to assist in carrying staple agricultural products in the 
United States until they are exported may be made by the Corporation as 
soon as they are properly warehoused or otherwise in a proper condition to 
afford adequate security for the advance. No such advance can be made 
later than I July 1922. 

The conditions regarding the form of obligation, and the security are 
the same as in the case of advances for the purpose of assisting exportation. 
So also are the methods of making application ; the special conditions attach¬ 
ing to an application by an exporter for an advance to assist exportation 
attach also to an application by a dealer for an advance to assist in carrying 
agricultural products. 

(a) Advances to Dealers and Associations of Producers . — An advance 
may be made by the War Finance Corporation to any person, partnership, 
corporation or association engaged in the United States in dealing in or 
marketing staple agricultural products, or to any association engaged in 
producing such products, in order to assist the borrower in carrying such 
products in the United States until they can be exported or sold for export 
in an orderly manner. Such an advance can be made whenever the board 
of directors of the Corporation is of the opinion that as a result of conditions 
arising out of the war, there exists either (a) an abnormal surplus accumul¬ 
ation of the agricultural product in question, or (b) the lack of an adequate 
market for such product, or (c) that the ordinary banking facilities aie 
inadequate to enable producers of and dealers in such products to carry 
them until they can be properly disposed of. 

In making advances under this section to dealers or associations the 
Corporation will require a representation from the borrower that in his 
judgement he will be able to export the products before the maturation of 
the advance. 

The rate of interest on an advance will be determined by the board of 
directors and will not exceed 1 % per cent in excess of the rate of discount 
of 90-day commercial paper prevailing at the Federal Reserve Bank of the 
district in which the borrower is located at the time the advance is made. 

Advances may be made for such periods as the Corporation may de¬ 
termine, but not exceeding one year from the date of the advance, and the 
time of payment can not be extended beyond three years from the date 
upon which the advance was originally made. Advances must be liquid¬ 
ated before or at the time the agricultural product is exported. 
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(b) Advances to Banks , Bankers , or 2 >ws 2 Companies . — An advance 
may be made by the Corporation to a bank, banker or trust company 
tinder section 22 piovided : — 

(a) That the advance has been or is being made to a dealer or asso¬ 
ciation of producers, or to individual producers, to assist in carrying staple 
agricultural products in the United States until they can be exported in 
an orderly manner. 

(b) That the advance does not exceed the amount remaining unpaid 
of such advances to dealers, associations or producers. 

The rate of interest will be determined by the board of directors of the 
Corporation. 

Advances may be made for a period not exceeding one year from the 
date of the advance, and the time of payment can not be extended beyond 
three years from the original date of the advance. The advance must be 
liquidated when the bank receives payment of its advance to the dealer, 
association or producer. 

§ 7. Advances to institutions 

WHICH HAVE MADE ADVANCES FOR AGRICULTURAL PURPOSES. 

(a) Advances to Banks , Bankers or Trust Companies. — Advances may 
be made to any bank, banker or trust company which has made advances 
for any purpose connected with the growing, harvesting, prepaiation for 
market and marketing of agricultural products, or the breeding, raising, 
fattening and marketing of live stock; or if they have discounted or redis¬ 
counted agricultural paper. The amount of any advance is limited to the 
aggregate of all outstanding advances made by the borrower for agricul¬ 
tural purposes, including discounts and rediscounts of agricultural paper. 

Advances may be made at any time prior to 1 July 1922, and will ma¬ 
ture not later than one year from the date of the advance, and as loans 
made by the bank mature .so must repayment be made to the Corporation, 
unless special consent lias been given for an extension of time of payment. 
However, the time of payment of an advance can not be extended beyond 
three years from the original date of the advance. 

The rate of interest of an advance will be determined from time to time 
by the board of directors. Under the law, a bank, banker or trust com¬ 
pany obtaining advances 011 the basis of loans made by it for agricultural 
purposes may not charge upon such loans a rate of inteiest greater than 2 
per cent in excess of the rate charged by the Corporation. This provision, 
however, does not authorize a bank, banker or trust company to charge a 
greater rate of interest than is permitted by State law. 

The note or other obligation of the borrower, against which advances 
are made must be adequately secured in each instance and where drafts 
accepted by the borrower are tendered, they must be accompanied by an 
instrument of pledge or other collateral agreement, conferring on the 
Corporation a valid lien on the security to be pledged. 
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In exceptional cases the Corporation is authorized to purchase from 
domestic banks, bankers or trust companies, notes, drafts, bills of exchange 
or other instruments of indebtedness secured by chattel mortgages, ware¬ 
house receipts, bills of lading or other instruments in writing, conveying 
or securing marketable title to staple agricultural products, including live 
stock. Such purchases may be made at any time prior to i July 1922. 

Applications for such sales must prove that the applicant is under some 
statutory or other legal disability to apply for and obtain an advance 
pursuant to the provisions of paragraph 1 of section 24 of the Act. 

The Corporation will not purchase paper having a maturity at the 
time of purchase of more than one year, and may not extend the time of 
payment of any such paper beyond three years from the date upon which 
it was acquired by the Corporation. 

(b) Advances to Co-operative Associations . — In order to qualify for 
advances under section 24 a co-operative association must satisfy the 
following requirements : 

[а) It must be a co-operative marketing association of producers 
of agriculture products, operating under marketing agreements which 
confer upon the association unlimited power to sell or pledge the agricul¬ 
tural commodity in question. 

(б) It must be oiganized on a true co-operative basis; that is all 
distribution of net proceeds must be made to its members in proportion to 
the amount of products received from them or marketed for their account. 
If the association is a capital-stock corporation, ownership of stock should 
be confined substantially to farmer members, and the dividends upon the 
capital-stock limited to a reasonable return upon the capital invested, 
all distribution of proceeds in excess of such reasonable return being made 
to members in proportion to the amount of products received from them or 
marketed for their account. 

(c) It must be incorporated, either as a stock corporation or as a 
corporation without capital stock. 

A mere credit union, whether or not incorporated, formed for the sole 
purpose of obtaining loans, and not operating as a marketing association, 
can not qualify as a co-operative association of producers. If such a credit 
union, which is incorporated under the laws of a State or of the United 
States, has resources adequate to the undertaking contemplated, it may 
qualify as a " financing institution 

A co-operative association may apply for advances provided it has 
made or will have made corresponding advances for agricultural purposes. 
The aggregate amount of advances which may be received by such an 
association from the Corporation may at no time exceed the unpaid ad¬ 
vances made by the association. 

Expenditures or advances by an association on account of permanent 
investments in real estate, plant or other fixed assets do not come within 
the definition of an advance for an agricultural purpose. 

Advances may be made at any time prior to 1 July 1922. The matur¬ 
ity of advances will depend upon the requirements of the crop to be finan- 
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ced and will not extend later than one year from the date of the advance* 
Any liquidation of the association's advances must be reimbursed at the 
same time to the Corporation. 

The conditions regarding the rate of interest are the same as in the case 
of advances to banking institutions which have made advances for agri¬ 
cultural purposes. 

Advances may be made by the War Finance Corporation against the 
promissory note or notes of the borrowing association with adequate se¬ 
curity in each instance. The form of security may differ according to the 
requirements of the situation and the financial resources of the borrow¬ 
ing association, but will generally consist on negociable warehouse receipts 
or other negociable documents conferring to the Corporation marketable 
title to the agricultural products in question. The Corporation may re¬ 
quire in addition notes or indorsements of the members of the association, 
or other additional security. Where the security consists of warehouse 
receipts, the warehouse in which the products are stored and the form of 
receipt must be approved by the Corporation, and the Corporation will 
reserve the right to make, at the expense of the association, periodical in¬ 
spections of such warehouses. 

It is stated that for those co-operative associations which may be 
unable, under the preceding terms, to qualify for direct advances from the 
Corporation, arrangements may be made in proper cases by which 
responsible banks which have made advances to such associations for 
agricultural purposes may obtain corresponding advances from the Corp¬ 
oration. 

The conditions relating to orderly marketing, payment of advances 
and custody of collateral are substantially the same as in the case of 
advances to banks, bankers and trust companies. 


§ 8 . The advances made. 

The following tables give details of the advances made by the War 
Finance Corporation from 4 January to 30 November 1921, and a summary 
of the advances made from the date of its establishment to 30 No¬ 
vember 1921. 


Tabee I. — Advances Granted [or Export and Agricultural Purposes from 
4 January to 30 November 1921, Classified according to the Commodities 
in respect of which they were granted . 


Advances granted to assist exports: 

Grain. 

Tobacco. 

Cotton. 

Canned fruits. 

Dried fruits. 


% 

11,500,000 

3 , 59^.370 

28,422,373 


400,000 

1,250,000 


Carried forward . . - 45,163,743 
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Brought forward . . . 45,163,743 

Meat products. 1,000,000 

Condensed milk. 1,000,000 

Sugar-mill machinery. 359,866 

Agricultural machinery. 500,000 

Textile products, sheet steel, copper, railroad equipment. 3,430,466 

Total . . . 51454.075 

Advances granted for agricultural puiposes : 

Grain . 15,000,000 

Cotton. 22,492,427 

L,ive stock. 12,553,111 

Sugar beets. 5,010,000 

Rice. 2,250,000 

Canned iruits. 300,000 

General agricultural purposes . 24,417,467 

Total , . . 82,023,005 


Total advances granted for expoit and agricultural purposes . 133,547,215 


Table II. — Advances Granted for Export and Agricultural Purposes from 
4 January to 30 November 1921, Classified according to the Institutions 
or Persons to which they were Granted . 


To co-operative associations. 52,400,000 

To banking and financing institutions. 72,447,606 

To exporters. 8,699,609 


Total . . . 133,547,215 


Table III. — Summary of Advances made by the War Finance Corporation 
from the date of its establishment to 30 Novembo 1921. 



Amounts 

advanced 


Amounts 

Ropdj meats outstanding 

'^November 1921 


Advances undet the war powers of the | 

Corporation. 306,720,2*2 , 241,251,050 I 65,469,156 


Advances under the Acts of 3 Match 1919 
and 34 August 1921. I 

On exports. 1 74,986,981 31,111,057 43,8*5,923 

For general agricultural and live-slock 

purposes. 1 . 33,45i,5io 106,095 33,345,415 


_Total • • * 108,438,491 31,247,152 77 ,* 91,338 

Total advances nude . • . j 415,158,703 I 272,498,208 I 142,660,494 
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The services rendered by the Corporation, however, cannot be measured 
by the mere financial statement of its operations. Its very existence 
with the large funds at its command, has tended to inspire confidence, has 
opened up other avenues of credit and has facilitated the financing of trans* 
actions through the usual channels. In many cases advances authorized 
by the Corporation have not been consummated because the applicants, 
strengthened by the assurance of aid from the Corporation, have been 
able to obtain in other ways the credit facilities which they required. In 
fact, the experience of the Corporation is stated to have been that wherever 
it has lent or agreed to lend a dollar it has produced confidence to such «an 
extent that others were willing to lend many dollars. 

W. E. H. I,. 



Miscellaneous Questions 
relating to Agricultural Economy 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS 
OF THE AGRICULTURAL CLASSES 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

* 

THE MAINTENANCE OF THE AGRICULTURAL LABOUR SUPPLY 
IN ENGLAND AND WALES DURING THE WAR (Continue#) 

§ 5. Women handworkers. 

Estimates of the number of women employed in agriculture in England 
and Wales before the War vary so greatly that little reliance can be placed 
on their accuracy (1). It is certain, however, that the number showed 
a progressive decline between 1851 and 1901. According to the census 
taken at different times the number of female farm employees was 143,021 
in 1851; 90,249 in 1861; 57,988 in 1871; 40,346 in 1881; 24,150 in 1891, 
and 12,002 in 1901. 

In 1911 the number of women returned as agricultural labourers 
was 13,245. In addition to these there were 20,027 women returned as 
fanners or graziers; 56,856 as farmers’ or graziers’ relatives assisting in 
the work of the farm; 2,449 as market gardeners, and 2,176 in other classes 
of agricultural occupations, making a total of 94,722 women engaged in 
agriculture. 

The census having been taken in April many women more or less reg¬ 
ularly engaged in agriculture and the very large number who were casually 
employed were not enumerated. The Census of Production, taken in 
June 1907, gave very different results. According to this estimate the 
number of females engaged in agriculture in England and Wales was 244,000, 
including 144,000 members of occupiers’ families, 68,000 other persons 
permanently employed, and 32,000 persons temporarily employed. 

(1) Board of agriculture and Fisheries : Report op Sob-Committee appointed 

30 CONSIDER THE EMPLOYMENT OP WOMEN IN AGRICULTURE, Hondon, 1919. — BOARD OS 

Agriculture and Fisheries : Wages and Conditions op Employment in agriculture : 
VotL. I, General Report. Eondoa, 1919. 
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Here there are discrepancies not easily explained. It would seem 
that in the Census of Population farmers' wives were not included *as as¬ 
sisting the farmer, but that in many cases they were so included in the 
Census of Production. It is also probable that many women who worked 
more or less in the fields did not return themselves in the Census of 
Population as employed on farm work. 

Obviously exact conclusions cannot be drawn from figures so unre¬ 
liable. It may, however, be said that comparatively little regular work 
on the farms was done by women, though they were largely employed on 
seasonal work. There were some exceptions to this. In Northumberland 
and other northern counties the decline in the number of women labourers 
was not so marked as elsewhere. In Wales, where small pastoral holdings 
are numerous, the women usually took entire charge of milking and dairy 
work and of the feeding of young stock, while many of the smaller lull 
forms were run entirely by women, the men being engaged in mining or 
quarrying (1). ^ 


A. The Need of Women Workers. 

Early in the War it was seen that it would be necessary to induce 
women to work upon the land in greater numbers. The problem presented 
itself under two aspects. It was necessary to encourage the village women 
to give the whole or part of their time to agricultural work in their own 
neighbourhoods, and, on the other hand, to enlist the services of towns¬ 
women for work on the land. We shall see that the village women proved 
the larger source of labour, but that the townswomen, though less nu¬ 
merous, played a specially important part since by their example and 
enthusiasm they encouraged the village women to come forward and by 
their mobility they were particularly useful in meeting sudden emergencies. 

In developing the employment of women on the land many difficul¬ 
ties had to be overcome. A complex administrative organization was 
necessary, and elaborate arrangements had to be made for the tr ainin g 
of the women who offered their services. The townswomen and others 
who were willing to go to any district to which they might be sent were 
mostly enrolled in a mobile force known as the Women's Land Army. 
Help was also given by voluntary associations such as the Women's 
National Land Service Corps. 

B, The Difficulties to be Overcome. 

There existed hi the minds of rural women the idea that work on the 
land was degrading and this prejudice had to be eradicated before they 
could be induced to offer their services. It was by the example of educ¬ 
ated women who took up form work out of patri&tism or of townswomen 

(x ) Roberts (Mrs. M. Silyn): The Women of Wales and Agriculture. Journal of the Board 
of Agriculture, October 19x8, 
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who did not feel the same prejudice, by persistent propaganda and by 
the women's growing sense of the national danger that this difficulty was 
eventually overcome (i). The whole attitude of country women towards 
employment on the land became changed and those who had always 
shared in the work of the farm came to take a new pride in their occupa¬ 
tion (2). 

Even more formidable was the prejudice of the farmers against 
women labourers (3). This was partly overcome by systematic propa¬ 
ganda, by demonstrations of women's work, and by published accounts 
of what women had accomplished (4), but it was finally removed when the 
women proved themselves thoroughly efficient in many branches of agri¬ 
cultural work. It may be noted that the fanners’ prejudice was less strong 
against the village women, even if unskilled, than against the imported 
women labourers (5). 

Another difficulty arose from the fluctuating nature of the demand 
for women's labour (6). Apart from variations due to the weather and 
to the seasons, there was great uncertainty as to the extent to which the 
farmers could rely upon other sources of labour, such as soldiers released 
for work on the land, or prisoners of war. The demands of the Army, 
too, varied according to the condition of affairs at the Front and the at¬ 
titude of the Tribunals towards the agricultural labourers who still re¬ 
mained on the land was consequently uncertain. 

In regard to the mobile labourers, the difficulty of finding accommoda¬ 
tion was a serious one (7). We shall see what steps were taken to meet 
it, but the difficulty was never completely overcome. 

A difficulty affecting the village women was that many of them were 
unable to work on the land until provision was made for taking care of 
their children (8). Cithers were prevented from offering their services 
by want of suitable clothing (9). 

C. The Administrative Organization. 

It was only gradually that an administrative organization arose in 
connection with women's labour on the land. 

3 h 1915 women's county committees, working either in co-operation 

(x) Brnle (Lord): The Women's Land Army. Nineteenth Century and After, January 
1920. — Talbot (Miss Meriel L): Woman in Agriculture during War-time. Journal of the 
Board of Agriculture, October 1918. 

(2) Roberts (Mrs. M. Silyn): Article died in note(x), page 313. 

(3) Articles by Lord Eknle and by Miss Meriel L- Talbot dted in note (1) 

(4) From December 1915 to November 1918 the Journal of the Board of Agnculture con¬ 
tained information in every issue regarding the work which women were doing on the land. 

(5) Essnle (Lord): Article dted in note (i). 

(6) Ernl® (Lord): Article dted in note (1). — Lyttelton (The Hon. Mrs. Alfred): 
The Women’s Land Army. Journal of the Board of Agriculture , October 1918. 

{7) Erhle (Lord): Artide dted in note (1). 

(8) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, May 1916. 

(9) Ernle (Lord): Artide dted in note (1). 
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with or as sub-committees of the County War Agricultural Committees 
were formed in many counties to carry on propagandist work with a view 
to inducing women to enrol themselves for farm work for whole or part 
time (1). Rarly in 1916 it was noted that such committees had already 
been formed in 25 counties. 

In Cornwall women's committees were formed in each parish, the 
members of which were to make a canvass of the women of the parish, 
to compile a register of women willing to work on the land and to make 
provision for their training by local instructresses (2). The system of 
village registers was recommended by the labour Exchange Department 
of the Board of Trade for general adoption in August 1915 (3). 

In February 1916 the Board of Agriculture urged the formation in 
every county of a Women's Farm Labour Committee, with local 
subcommittees, working in concert with the War Agricultural Com¬ 
mittees, but carrying on its campaign with its own staff and 
organization (4). 

The system recommended was that when a Women's Farm Labour 
Committee had been set up, it should appoint District Committees 
or Local Representatives and Village Registrars with a view to under¬ 
taking a systematic canvass of the women of the county and the formation 
of a register of those women who were willing to offer their services. It 
was suggested that the War Agricultural Committee should delegate to 
the Women's Farm Labour Committee all questions relating to women's 
work on the land, and that two or more members of each committee should 
be co-opted on the other committee. A similar method might be adopted 
to co-ordinate the work of the District War Agricultural Committees and 
of the Women's Farm Labour Sub-Committees. 

One of the duties of the Women’s Committees was to arrange for hold¬ 
ing meetings for the purpose of inviting and encouraging women to work 
on the land A panel of approved women speakers was drawn up by the 
Board of Agriculture. 

Early in 1916, too, the Board of Trade increased the number of organ¬ 
izers of women's work attached to the Labour Exchanges. 

In January 1917 a Women's Branch of the Board of Agriculture was 
formed. Two months 'later it was more fully organized and became a 
section of the Food Production Department (5). It was made responsible 
for the selection, training and placing of the women who volunteered 

(1) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, February 1916. 

(2) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, December 1915. 

(3) Notes oji war service for couut^-women issued by the Labour Exchange Department 
of the Board of Trade {Journal of the Board of Agriculture, August 1915)* 

(4) Circular Letter, dated 23 February 1916, addressed by the Board of Agriculture 
to County War Agricultural Committees (Journal of the Board of Agriculture, March 1916). 

(5) Circular Letter, dated 30 March 1917, addressed by the Food Production Depart¬ 
ment of the Board of Agriculture to County War Agricultural Executive Committees [Journal 
of the Board of Agriculture, May 1917). 
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for the Women’s Land Army. To ensure efficient organization for the 
work, the Women’s War Agricultural Committee in each county was 
asked to set up an Executive Committee with the following Sub- 
Committees : 

(1) A County Selection and Allocation Committee with subsidiary 
Committees in the County Districts. 

(2) An Instruction and Depot Comiftittee. 

(3) A Finance Committee. 

(4) A Wages Committee. 

The County Selection and Allocation Committee was expected to 
co-operate in the closest way with the Employment Exchanges; to select 
the National Service and other volunteers, arranging for their medical 
inspection and the provision of their outfit, and for placing them, through 
the County Instruction and Depot Committee into Training Centres, or 
straight on a farm with the Government allowance of 15$ a week for three 
weeks, paid to them while they were being instructed in their work by 
the farmer who afterwards employed them; to inspect the posts and ar¬ 
range accommodation. 

The Instruction and Depot Committee was to arrange for the training 
of the volunteers in various ways, in Agricultural Colleges and in Training 
Centres. It was also to organize a Depot to which the land workers could 
be sent if they were out of employment through no fault of their own. 
The outfit might in some cases be stored at the Depot; in other'cases, 
a storeroom under the management of voluntary workers might be arranged. 

The Finance Committee and its Treasurer (who required to be approved 
by the Board of Agriculture) were to make arrangements for the disburse¬ 
ments of such Government* money as had been assigned to the use of 
the Women’s War Agricultural Committee. 

The Wages Committee was to decide upon the fair current rate of 
wages for different types of work in the county. It was considered im¬ 
portant that representatives of the War Agricultural Committee should 
join this Committee. 

The existing organization in the different counties, whereby District 
Representatives and Village Registrars had been appointed was to be 
strengthened. 

Twelve Travelling Inspectors were appointed for England and Wales 
and in each county there was a paid Organizing Secretary, for whose work 
the Travelling Inspector was responsible. 

This scheme of organization was completed by the appointment 
of Welfare Committees to look after the well-being of the workers. 

To meet the sudden demands for additional labour which occur at 
certain seasons, a Seasonal Labour Committee was set up by the Women’s 
Branch of the Board of Agriculture (1). The Women’s National Land 
Service Corps, of which we will speak later, was appointed as agent of the 

(1) Ernxb (Eord): Article cited in note (1), page 313. 
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Board of Agriculture for the supply of seasonal workers, and in 1918 en¬ 
rolled 3,000 women from the Universities and elsewhere to work in the 
flax-pulling camps in Somerset, Northamptonshire and other counties (iL 

D. Village Women . 

We have seen that the reluctance of the village women to work on 
the land was gradually overcome. Comparatively few of them, however, 
were able to give their whole time to the work. To simplify the organ¬ 
ization of the part-time workers, use was made of group-leaders and fore¬ 
women (2). The group-leaders organized groups of part-time village women, 
went out with them at the start and, when moving to another centre left 
behind them a forewoman chosen from among the village workers. The 
forewomen arranged the time and pay sheets for their groups and paid the 
women their wages (3). A development of this system occurred later. 
In April 1918 a special appeal was issued for women with agricultural 
experience to act as " village forewomen ” to lead and arrange the work 
of gangs of women on the land (4). They were to enrol in the Women’s 
Land Army for six months and to be prepared to work wherever they 
were required throughout Engjand and Wales. 

To enable married women to work in the fields arrangements were 
sometimes made whereby other persons, not themselves able to do agri¬ 
cultural work, would look after their children in their absence. In some 
cases creches were established for the children of married workers. In 
this the War Agricultural Committee of the Holland Division of Lincoln¬ 
shire took the lead (5). Thus at Holbeach an unfurnished house was 
hired and furnished partly by gifts of furniture and partly by a fund 
of £25 collected from local farmers. Accommodation was provided 
for thirty children, preference being given to infants if applications were 
in excess of that number. The charges for taking in and feeding children 
were* 6 d. per day for an infant up to three years old and 4 d. per day each 
for a second and third child. 

In other cases women who could not themselves undertake farm work 
relieved the workers of part of their home duties by mending the family's 
clothes, by cooking the dinner, etc (6). 

The village women would have come forward in greater numbers 
if they could have provided themselves with suitable clothes and foot- 

<i) Talbot (MissMerle! LO: Artide died in note (i), page 514.—Journal of the Board 
of Agriculture, July 1919. 

(2) Circular Letter, dated 30 March 1917, addressed by the Food Production Depart¬ 
ment of the Board of Agriculture to County War Agricultural Executive Committees (Journal 
of the Board of Agriculture, May 1917 )• 

(3) Eknle (Lord): Artide died in note (1), page 314* 

( 4 ) Notice issued by the Food Production Department of the Board of Agriculture in 
April 1918 (Journal of the Board of Agriculture, May 1918), 

( 5 ) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, May 1916. 

( 6 ) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, December *9*5* 
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wear(i). This obstacle was partly overcome by arrangements made 
in the Spring of 1916 by the Board of Agriculture with the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society for the supply of suitable clothing toW omen's Committees 
at the lowest wholesale terms (2). At the end of 1916, in view of the 
increasing shortage of labour, the Co-operative Wholesale Society found 
it necessary to notify the Board of Agriculture that it would not be pos¬ 
sible for them to continue their arrangements for the supply of clothing (3). 
Arrangements were, however, subsequently made by the Women's Branch 
of the Board of Agriculture whereby they were able to sell clothing at cost 
price to women who, for a certain period, liad worked on the land for 
24 hours a week (4). They also sold boots to land workers at wholesale 
prices, and allowed a bonus of 5s. a pair to women who fulfilled the same 
conditions. 

In spite of all the difficulties the numbers of women employed upon 
the land as part-time workers was more than trebled. It was estimated that 
in September 1918 at least 300,000 such women were at work (5). 

In recognition of their patriotic spirit, the Board of Argiculture, in 
conjunction with the Board of Trade, proposed early in 1916 to grant a 
certificate, emblazoned with the Royal Arms, to women land workers (6). 

It was afterwards decided tliat an armlet of green baize bearing a red 
crown might, in the discretion of the County Women's War Agricultural 
Committees, be issued to any woman or girl over school-leaving age who 
had actually worked on the land for not less than 30 days or 240 hours (7). 
The distribution of the armlets was entrusted to the District Representa¬ 
tives of the County Women's War Agricultural Committees, who as a 
rule, issued them through the Village Registrars. Any woman who had 
qualified for an armlet was also entitled to receive a certificate, signed by 
the Presidents of the Board of Trade and the Board of Agriculture, bearing 
the Royal Arms emblazoned in colours (8). 

E. The Women's Land Army . 

In January 1917 it was decided to form a mobile Land Army consisting 
of women who were prepared to give their whole time and to go any¬ 
where or undertake any agricultural work at the direction of the Board 
of Agriculture (9). The first appeal to women to join the Land Army 
was issued in March by the National Sendee Department and 45,000 women 
responded to the appeal. 

(1) Ekntb (Lord): Article cited in note (1), page 314. 

(2) Journal of the Board of Agriculture , April 1916. 

{3) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, January 1917. 

(4) Ernlr (Lord): Article cited in note (1), page 314. 

{5) Brnle (Lord): Article cited in note (1), page 31 

( 6 ) Circular letter, dated 23 February 1916, addressed by the Board of Agriculture 
to County War Agricultural Committees (Journal of the Board of Agriculture, March 1916). 

( 7 ) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, January 1917. 

(8) For the badges and awards of merit given to Land Army women see page 331. 

(9) Ebnub (Lord): Article cited in note (1), page 314. 
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At first the women were recniited by the National Service Depart¬ 
ment and handed over for selection, training, equipping and placing to 
the Women’s Branch of the Food Production Department (1). The entire 
organization of the Women’s hand Army was afterwards entrusted to 
that Department and it was through the Women’s Committees in each 
county, in consultation with the Employment Exchanges, that the work 
was carried out. 

In the autumn of 1917 an arrangement was made whereby, 
to prevent overlapping, women recruited for work under the Forage 
Committee of the War Office and under the Timber Supply Department 
of the Board of Trade were included in the Land Army (2). Recruits 
were accepted for any of the three sections of the Land Army, but were to 
agree to be transferred to either of the other sections if the nationalinterest 
required it. Enrolment was for one year (Class A) or for six months 
(Class B), except for the Forage Section, which was only for one year. 
Women who had already enrolled for the period of the War in the Land 
Army could, if they so desired, be enrolled under the new scheme for one 
year. 

During the first few months after the formation of the Land Army 
the women met with considerable discouragement, through the prejudice of 
the farmers and the uncertain demand for their labour (3). The demand, 
however, increased after the summer of 1917 and the women found the 
opportunity to prove their utility. The need for Land Army women 
was most strongly felt after the call-up of men in the months from April 
to June 1918. During these months a recruiting campaign was vigorously 
pushed in the provinces as well as in London and met with great success. 
Over 28,000 volunteers offered themselves as a result of this campaign (4). 

In September of the same year, 16,000 Land Army women were at 
work, and this was the highest figure which was reached at any one time (5). 

Besides working continuously on farms, the Land Army women were 
called upon to meet sudden demands for seasonal labour and on account 
of their mobility they often proved themselves exceedingly valuable in 
difficult circumstances. 

Recruiting and Selection . — The method of recruiting and selecting 
women for the Land Army was as follows (6): Forms of application were 
obtainable at any post office. On signing one of these, a woman received 
a summons from the nearest Employment Exchange to appear before a 
joint committee of the Employment Exchange and the District Selection 
and Allocation Committee of the Women’s War Agricultural Committee 
Her railway ticket to the place indicated was sent to her. 


(x) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, October 1917. 

(2) Journal of the Board of Agricultural October 19x7 and February 1918. 
{3) Eawwa (Lord): ArticJe cited in note (1), page 314* 

(4) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, June and July 1918. 

(5) (Lord): Article dted in note (x), page 314. 

( 6 ) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, May 10x7. 
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She was interviewed by the District Selection and Allocation Committee 
who considered whether she was physically fit for work on the land. If 
she were accepted for service the Committee then decided (a) that she 
was sufficentlv skilled to go straight to a farm as a paid worker, or (b) that 
she was suitable to receive a bursary (15s. a week) and to be allocated 
direct to the approved farm on which she was to work, or (c)*that she re¬ 
quired four weeks' training at a centre. 

The recruit was then given a medical certificate, which she was to 
have filled in, either by her own doctor at her own expense or by one of 
the doctors on the Committee's panel. She was also given a measure¬ 
ment form for her equipment to fill in at once. She was then given her 
return railway ticket and told to await further orders. 

If the recruit was passed by the doctor as fit for land work, the Com¬ 
mittee carried out the decision arrived at during the interview. The med¬ 
ical examination to which the volunteers were subjected was^ severe, 
as it was necessary to maintain a high standard of fitness and* health. 
Of the women who responded to the first appeal, 50 per cent, were re¬ 
jected (1). 

When a recruit was to be sent to a training centre she received her 
instructions and a railway voucher from the Women's War Agricultural 
Committee, to whom all particulars were furnished by the District Com¬ 
mittee. Her progress was reported upon an d, if it were satisfactory, arrange¬ 
ments were made to place her upon a farm as soon as she was ready. 

Billeting. — Through the women's organization set up in every 
county suitable billets were found for Land Army girls sent to any dis¬ 
trict. The local rate of payment was ascertained and every care was 
taken to ensure the well-being of the land workers (2). 

The compulsory powers of the Board of Agriculture in regard to billet¬ 
ing were very sparingly used, as it was thought that the landworkers 
would not be likely to be made comfortable in billets compulsorily ob¬ 
tained (3), In one county accommodation was obtained by compulsion 
for the women employed in threshing. In some cases camps were formed 
for the women landworkers or they were conveyed by lorries from con¬ 
venient centres. At times the accommodation provided was extremely 
rough and the women endured considerable hardship. 

All billets, as well as training centres and hostels, were periodically 
inspected by official organizers and inspectors. 

Outfit. — The outfit of Land Army women consisted of two overalls, 
one hat, one pair of breeches, one pair of boots, one pair of leggings, one 
jersey, one pair of dogs and one mackintosh (4). A second issue was made 
within the year of one overall, one hat, one pair of breeches, one pair of 


(z) Brnxb (Lord): Article died in, cote (1), page 314. 

(3) Notice issued by the Food Production Department of the Board of Agriculture {Jour- 
not of the Board of Agriculture, April 1918). 

(3) Ernub (Lord): Article dted in note (1), page 314- 

(4) Brnxb (Lord): Artide dted in note (z), page 314. 
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boots and one pair of leggings. The value of a year's outfit was estimated 
at £7. It was obtained from the War Office Contracts Department and 
distributed to the workers in each area through the Outfit Secretary and 
Store Superintendent (both voluntary) of the County Committees. 

Wages. — At the outset a commencing wage of 185. a week and a 
minimum of 20s. per week after passing an efficiency test was guaranteed 
to women of the hand Army. In March 1918 the commencing wage was 
increased to 20s. a week and the minimum, wage after passing an efficiency 
test to 22s. a week (1) 

As from 28 April 1919 the commencing wage for women of the Land 
Army was iaised by 2s. 6 d. a week (2). They were to receive 22s. 6d. 
for the first three months' agricultural work, which included the period of 
training, and afterwards 25s. a week as the minimum wage. If, however, 
a higher figure had been fixed by the Agricultural Wages Board as the 
minimum wage for wpmen doing the same class of work, the Land Army 
women were to be paid at that rate. 

To these wages must be added the value of the benefits offered by 
the Government to Land Army women, such as free outfit, free instruc¬ 
tion, railway and travelling expenses in connection with employment and 
maintenance at a hostel while out of employment (3). 

Badges and Awards of Merit. — Women enrolling themselves in 
the Land army for a year were given a service armlet after 30 days' or 240 
hours' work on the land, a stripe for every six month's work, and a badge 
after two months' approved service (4). 

Two awards of merit were inaugurated in the Land Army on 5 Octo¬ 
ber 1918 (5). The first was the Good Service Ribbon, which was awarded 
to all workers who had given six months' completely satisfactory serv¬ 
ice, both in and out of working hours. Of these ribbons 7,976 had been 
awarded up to October 1919. 

The second was the Distinguished Service Bar, which was given for 
acts of courage and unselfish devotion in the service of others and also 
for special skill in the course of their employment. Up to October 1919, 
46 Bars were awarded, and of these 24 were given for deeds of splendid 
Courage and endurance, while 22 were awarded for really exceptional 
skill in such unaccustomed work as rearing bulls, driving tractors and 
shepherding. Ten Distinguished Service Bars were awarded to women 

(1) Circular Letter, dated 4 March 1918, addressed by the Food Production Department 
of the Board of Agriculture to County Wax Agricultural Executive Committees (Journal of 
(he Board of Agriculture, March 1918)- 

(2) Notice issued by the Food Production Department of the Board of Agriculture, 14 
March 1919. (Journal of the Board of Agriculture, April 1919)- 

(3) Erni.e (Lord): Article cited in note (1), page 314* — Circular Letter, dated 30 March 
1917, addressed by the Food Production Department of the Board of Agriculture to County 
War Agricultural Committees (Journal of the Board of Agriculture , May i 9 I 2 3 4 5 7 )* 

(4) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, February 19x8, 

( 5 ) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, October 19x9* 
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in the tractor service, so that, though only two per cent, of the I/and Army, 
they took 23 per cent, of these honours (1). 

The Demobilization of the Land Army . — Demobilization of the Land 
Army went on gradually after the armistice (2). In the winter of 1918-19 
many women withdrew from it. In October 1919 only 8,ooo women re¬ 
mained, and it was decided to disband the Land Army on 30 November, 
by which time the potato harvest would be gathered in. The disbanded 
women were, however, encouraged to remain on the land, as their labour 
was permanently required. It was estimated that of those who were still 
enrolled at the time the Land Army was disbanded about 75 per cent, 
wished to continue to do farm work. In Surre}^, for example, out of 299 
Land Army women, only 44 returned to their pre-War life. 

At the time of the disbanding of the Land Army a self-governing as¬ 
sociation, called the National Association of Landswomen was formed to 
bind together all women workers on the land. T^js association was to 
endeavour to provide, at the expense of the workers themselves, the ad¬ 
vantages which the official organization had secured (3). 

F. The Training of Women Workers . 

One of the greatest difficulties in increasing the supply of women 
landworkers was the provision of the necessary training. Even in normal 
times the facilities offered to women were wholly inadequate, as was re¬ 
cognized by the Agricultural t Education Conference in its Report on 
Agricultural Education for Women, opportunely published in Novem¬ 
ber 1915 (4). 

When it was realized that it would be necessary for women to take 
their share in agriculture, a few patriotic women, chiefly of the educated 
class, set themselves to obtain such training or experience as would enable 
them to be of some use on the land (5). They became students for short 
terms at such of the Agricultural Colleges and Schools as were able to ac¬ 
commodate them or arranged with individual fanners to get practice on 


(1) Journal of the Board of Ag> iculture, December 1919. * 

(2) Journal of ihe Board of Apiculture, October 1919.— Ernlb (Lord): Axtide cited 
in note (1), page 314. 

(3) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, December 1919. — Ernle (Lord): Axtide died 
iu note (1), page 314. 

(4) Report op the Agricultural Education Conference on Agricultural Educ¬ 
ation for Women. London, 1915. — In June 1910, the Rural Education Conference was 
constituted by the Board of Agriculture and the Board of Education for a term of three years. 
This period having expired, the Conference was reconstituted by the Board of Agriculture 
under the name of the Agricultural Education Conference (See Journal of the Board of Agri¬ 
culture, October 1914)* Before the outbreak of the War the Board referred to the Conference 
the question of agricultural education for women. A summary of its Report on this question 
was given in the Journal of the’Board of Agriculture of December 1915, 

(5) Macqueen (Miss M. M.): The Training of Women on the Land. Journal of the 
Board of Agriculture , October 1918. 
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the farms. These women usually paid for their own training or worked 
without wages until they were competent. Other women obtained by 
similar methods a training in horticulture. 

During 1915 a training centre was established on a farm in Esses 
by the Women’s Farm and Garden Union. Instruction in all forms of 
farm work was given for a period of 12 weeks. The students usually paid 
for their maintenance, but the Union paid for the instruction. The women 
thus trained quickly found employment, many of them obtaining respon¬ 
sible positions. 

In a Notice issued by the Labour Exchange Department of theBoard 
of Trade in August 1915 stating that women were required for agricultural 
work it was suggested that the necessary training in milking and dairying 
should be given by farmers who intended to employ the trained women on 
their own farms (1). It was also stated that there were a few agricultural 
colleges and private farms where a short course of training could be obtained 
on payment of a fee, the cost being usually about £1 per week for instruc¬ 
tion, board and lodging. In many counties there were travelling dairy 
schools which provided short courses of instruction, usually ext ending over 
about ten days, while a few County Education Authorities were arranging 
special short courses of training with a view to preparing women for light 
farm work. The Board of Agriculture had arranged for a limited number of 
courses of training extending over two to four weeks to be given at certain 
Agricultural Colleges; in these courses maintenance was provided and 
no cost was involved for the women under training. 

In November 1915 the President of the Board of Agriculture addressed 
a Circular Letter on the training of women for work on the land to the War 
Agricultural Committees (2). He stated that the experiments which had 
been made in a few counties since the outbreak of the War had proved 
that it was possible, by providing selected women with short courses of 
training, to make an appreciable addition to the number of available farm 
workers. In a Memorandum which accompained the letter these experi¬ 
ments were described. 

The objects aimed at were (a) in the case of women entirely unac¬ 
quainted with agriculture, to give them an opportunity of becoming 
familiar with farm work and thereby gaining some confidence in themselves 
before seeking employment as wage-earners, and (b) in the case of women 
already familiar with farm work, to provide them with opportunities of 
extending their knowledge and increasing their efficiency. To meet these 
objects three methods had been tried. 

In Cornwall the women’s committees which were formed in each 
parish selected a number of capable women competent to act as instruc¬ 
tresses. These local instructresses held classes in such subjects as milking, 
the preparation of cattle foods and feeding calves, pigs and dairy cattle. More 

i 

(z) Notes on agricultural work and training for women issued by the Board of Trade 
(Labour Exchange Deportment) {Journal of the Board of Agriculture, August 1915). 

(*) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, December 1915. 
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advanced instruction in dairy work was undertaken, if required, by the 
regular County Staff Instructresses. Classes by the local instructresses 
were also held in other branches of farm work, such as hoeing roots, har¬ 
vesting hay and corn, lifting potatoes, weeding and gardening. 

The usual arrangements were for a farmer who had an efficient dairy 
woman to place her and the required number of cows at the disposal of 
the parish committee. Similarly, a farmer would allow a competent woman 
to hold a class in turnip hoeing, or any other branch of light farm work, 
on his land. The farmer was required to continue to pay the instructress 
her regular wage and she received, in addition, sixpence a day from county 
funds. In this way the number of women capable of working on the land 
was increased at very little cost to public funds. 

In Nottinghamshire a different scheme was adopted. The Notting¬ 
ham Comity Council Advisory Labour Committee arranged for eight 
women to be housed at a farm-house in the county. The farmer allowed 
his farm to be used for the purpose free of rent, and gave a donation and 
weekly subscription towards general expenses. The women were selected 
by the Labour Exchanges from a large number of applicants and the course 
of training lasted three weeks. Two courses were held. Four of the women 
worked on the central farm and four on two neighbouring farms. The 
farmers in each case arranged for the instruction to be given, and gave the 
women their breakfast and dinner in return for the work done. The vol¬ 
untary services of a matron superintendent were obtained to supervize 
the working of the scheme and the assistance of the County Agricultural 
Organizer and the Instructor in Agricultural Processes were also secured. 

The pupils were given instruction in milking both in the morning 
and in the afternoon, and they also assisted with calves, pigs and poultry, 
hay-making, root singling and hoeing, top dressing with artificials, clean¬ 
ing and whitewashing cowsheds, gardening and pea picking. The course 
of instruction was too short to give a thorough training to the pupils, 
but it enabled them to become accustomed to rural life and conditions and 
gave the Labour Exchanges an opportunity of judging of their ability 
to take situations which farmers had applied to them to fill. 

The third scheme was that carried out by the Board of Agriculture. 
The Board arranged with the Labour Exchanges and certain Agricultural 
Colleges and Farm Schools, situated in different parts of England and Wales 
for the training of a number of young women who were willing to accept 
employment as milkers and to undertake light farm work. The Board 
undertook the payment of the pupils' travelling expenses as well as of their 
board, lodging and tuition at the institution. The women were selected 
by the Labour Exchanges, who undertook to place the women out on farms 
oj completion of their training. 

The scheme was in operation for 25 weeks and the women selected 
were in nearly every case without previous expedience of agricultural work. 
The length of the course varied from two to four weeks. In all, 218 women 
were passed through the course of training and of these 199 were placed 
in employment. A few unsuitable women were selected and the two- 
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weeks’ course was too short, but, as an experiment, the scheme was success¬ 
ful. The wages received by women trained under the scheme varied from 
5s. to 10s. weekly when board and lodging were provided, or from 14s. 
to 20s. weekly when they lived out, cottages and perquisites being provided 
in some cases. 

As a result of the Circular issued by the President of the Board of 
Agriculture the instruction of women in light farm work and in milking 
was quickly organized in a considerable number of counties. The sys¬ 
tems adopted were various. In some counties, training was given at ap¬ 
proved farms; the shortest period for which training was given was from 
two to four weeks in Bedfordshire and Herefordshire; the longest period 
was 12 weeks in West Sussex. In other counties courses of instruction 
for women were opened at Agricultural Colleges and Farm Schools, this 
being facilitated by the fact that the number of men students was greatly 
• reduced. In other counties special training centres were established. In 
others, again, classes were organized in the different villages, as had been 
done in Cornwall (1). 

In the autumn of 1916 the Board of Agriculture offered to Iyocal 
Education Authorities grants equal to two thirds of any expenditure 
they incurred in the training of women land workers (2). A number 
of scholarships of the value of £4 were also awarded providing for a four 
weeks' course of instruction at certain recognized institutions. Such 
scholarships were granted to applicants who were approved by the Women's 
War Agricultural Committee and undertook to give a stated period of 
service on the land after training. Advantage was taken of the scholar¬ 
ships by several of the voluntary organizations which helped to enlist 
the services of women workers and by individual women who desired 
to make themselves more efficient. It was particularly advantageous 
to women who were already occupied on the land but were compelled to 
take up unaccustomed tasks owing to the withdrawal of the men. 

The short courses of instruction served to give the women some notion 
of the use of farm implements and the care of young stock, but their train¬ 
ing had necessarily to be completed by experience. They were usually 
quick to learn, as they had not only grit and determination, but a freshness 
of mind which the farm labourer had largely lost (3). 

In 1916, as an outcome of the experiment made by the Women's 
Farm and Garden Union in the training of educated women, the Women's 
National Land Service Corps was formed, primarily for the purpose of 
training educated women to act as forewomen in charge of gangs of women 


(1) For a summary of the provision made for instructionjm 35 of the administrative count¬ 
ies in England and Wajes, see the issue of June 1916 of the Journal of the Board of Agriculture. 
In the issue of July 19x6, a full account was given of a training centre established intheI 4 nd- 
sey Division of I^ncolnshire, and in the issue of December 19x6 notes were published on two 
training centres formed in Nottinghamshire and a centre formed in Hertfordshire. 

(2) Macqueew (Miss M. M.): Article cited in note (5), page 322. 

(3) Talbot (Miss Meriel I*.): Article cited in note (1), page 3*4* 
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workers on the land. The Government gave a grant to the Corps propor¬ 
tionate to the sums raised from voluntary subscriptions (i). 

Arrangements for the training of the women joining the Corps were 
made by the Women’s Farm and Garden Union, to whom various farms 
were lent for the purpose by different members (2). Facilities were also 
offered by certain Agricultural Colleges and Farm Institutes. The training 
was always for six weeks and was directed to making competent cow- 
women or horse-women of the members of the Corps. Most of the women 
who were enrolled paid for their own maintenance while training, but a 
certain number of free trainings were given, the expense being met by 
subscriptions to the Corps. 

The methods whereby the Land Army recruits were trained were as 
follows (3): 

1. Training under the bursary systems. 

2. Training at a practice farm. 

3. Training at an organized centre. 

Under the bursary system the recruit was sent direct to the farmer 
who was to employ, her. In consideration of training her for the work 
for which he required her, the farmer was allowed to have the recruit for 
three weeks without paying her any wages. During this period the Land 
Army made an allowance for her maintenance. 

This system had the disadvantage that in many cases the farmer 
only trained the recruit for one particular process and when the season 
for that process was over she required further training before she was of 
much use to another employer. 

Under the practice farm system the farmer undertook to train one, 
two or more women for four to six weeks. In return for the training he had 
the benefit of the women's labour, the Land Army giving them maintenance. 
The farmer did not employ the women he had trained, who were transferred 
to paid employment on other farms, but other recruits were sent to him 
to train. 

The practice farm system was not uniformly successful. Its success 
depended upon the farmers' skill in imparting instruction and upon his 
ability to guage the amount of work which a recruit was capable of doing. 
Moreover in certain classes of work it was very necessary that close super¬ 
vision should be given until the recruit reached a fair degree of efficiency 
and the farmer had not always time to give this supervision. 

The third method was, on the whole, the most satisfactory. The 
recruits were sent to a central hostel, usually established on a farm where 
theie were adequate facilities for training a large number of recruits, 


{1) Circular Letter, dated 53 February 1916, addressed by the Board,of Agriculture to 
County War Agricultural Committees [Journal of the Board of Agriculture, March 1916). 

(2) Macqueen (Miss M. M.): Article cited in note (5), page 322. 

(3) The account which follows is in the main a summary of part of the article by Miss 
M. ML Macqubbn on “ The Training of Women on the Land, ” to which we are also indebted 
for much of the information already given on the training of women landworkers. 
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or in the centre of a district in which there were several farms suitable 
for training. The hostel was under the supervision of an instructress, 
who was able to give her whole attention to the work of training. 

At first the period of training was restricted to four weeks, but this 
was found to be insufficient and the period was extended to six weeks 
with marked results. It was found that the last two weeks of training 
greatly increased the efficiency of the recruit. At the same time “ effici¬ 
ency tests ” were instituted. 

In the majority of cases the training was given in stock or horse work, 
though there were exceptions to this rule as in some counties the general 
farm labourer was most in request. 

It was found necessary to supplement the training with certain special 
subjects, such as thatching, hedging, etc. For such training special 
classes were usually held in connection with the training centre or, where 
the training was being given to women already in employment, at some 
central place where the women could meet after their working hours. 

Special centres were also arranged for the instruction of women trac¬ 
tor drivers. These were similar to the ordinary training centres, the in¬ 
struction being given specially in the management of the tractors and of 
the various implements attached to them, and in the general work of 
cultivation. When the demand for women drivers increased, recruits 
were placed for work and training under skilled operators The period 
of training was from four to six weeks. 

Some of the Land Army recruits received a short training in gardening 
and were afterwards employed by market gardeners. 

During the winter of 1917-18 short courses of instruction in the plant¬ 
ing of forest trees were given in the Forest of Dean by the Office of Woods, 
with the object of securing a number of forewomen capable of dealing 
with the gangs of women labour working at afforestation. 

In making arrangements for the training of the Land Army, some 
difficulty was caused by the fluctuating demand for women's labour, 
which made it necessary to have a larger number of women in training 
at one time than at another. In the Spring of 1918, the number of women 
in training was between 300 and 400 ; in the July following the number 
had risen to 2,775. Between March 1917 and May 19x9, some 23,000 
women passed through the training centres (1). 

G. The Kinds of Farm Work done by Women. 

In the first appeals to women to offer their services for work on the 
land, they were asked to undertake “ light farm work,” but it is remarkable 
how, as time went on, women more and more undertook the heaviest 
forms of labour. There was, moreover, a steady increase in their 
efficiency. 

1 

(ij Ernlk (I*ord): Article cited in note (1), page 314. 
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As early as October 1917 a Test Meeting for women land workers of 
the midland counties was held at Edgbaston (1). About 250 women faim 
workers entered for the Tests. The candidates were divided into three 
classes of workers, according as they had worked for twelve months or 
more on a farm, for six months, of tor three months. The Schedule was 
drawn up with'a view to testing the general capacity of candidates for 
all-round farm work, as well as for special branches, such as those of the 
wagoner and the cowman. 

Although 75 marks out of a possible 100 were necessary to secure 
an efficiency certificate and 70 per cent, for a highly commended certifi¬ 
cate, in the milking tests not a single candidate failed. The results 
in regard to forms of labour usually regarded as less suited to women 
labour were almost equally striking. Besides milking by hand and by 
machinery, the tests included pulling, cleaning and piling roots; hoeing 
and singling roots ; trussing ; thatching ; loading and unloading ; mowing 
by hand ; grooming, harnessing and driving ; ploughing; ridging; drill¬ 
ing ; motor-tractor driving. The proportion of women who failed in 
the tests was very small. 

The work of tractor ploughing by women was started in the autumn 
of 1917, when farmers were strongly of opinion that women were quite 
unsuited to the task (2), To meet these objections great care was taken 
in the selection and in the medical examination of recruits, while prefer¬ 
ence was given, where possible, to educated women. The number of 
women selected to receive training was 415 and of these 400 were actually 
employed. 

The experiment of employing women threshers was also tried for 
the first time in the autumn of 1917, when gangs were sent out to Lan¬ 
cashire, Leicestershire and Nottinghamshire, where they did good work (3). 
In the following year a larger scheme was started and gangs of women 
threshers were employed in Kent, Essex, Warwickshire, Staffordshire, 
Yorkshire, Glamorgan and other counties. The women were housed 
in permanent billets and went out to their work every day. The gangs 
consisted as a rule of four Land Army women and a forewoman, and 
wages averaged 23s. per week. The work was of an arduous nature and 
trying in many ways, and only the strongest women were chosen for it. 
Some of the women improvised masks of muslin or light canvas as a pro¬ 
tection from dust and smoke. * 

* In August 1918 returns were obtained regarding the occupations 
of 12,657 women of the Land Army and it was found that 5,734 were em¬ 
ployed as milkers, 293 as tractor-drivers, 3,971 as field-workers, 635 as 
carters, 260 as ploughman, 84 as thatchers, and 21 as shepherds, while 
the remainder were occupied in various other kinds of agricultural work (4). 

(1) Journal of the Board of Agriculture , September, October and November 1917. 

(2) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, DecAber r9i9. 

( 3 ) Journal of the Board of Agriculture , October 1918. 

(4) Esnle (Eord); Article dted in note (i), page 314. 
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Writing in the Autumn of 1918 Miss Meriel L. Talbot stated that in 
milking and dairy work,, the care of young stock, certain kinds of field 
work and the lighter kinds of forestry women proved themselves complete¬ 
ly efficient (1) The work of women in such occupations as threshing, 
thatching, and driving motor tractors was also remarkably successful, 
but in the heavier and more monotonous kinds of work the landswoman 
was not so successful. Manual work of this kind, without variety or 
change, tended to weary her physically and mentally. She was more 
adapted for those kinds of work which require knack, deftness of hands 
and personal interest and care. 

Lord Ernie, writing in the light of a year’s further experience, gave 
an estimate of the work for which women are best adapted which did not 
differ greatly from that of Miss Talbot (2). He said that experience showed 
that there were particular branches of agriculture for which women 
had special aptitudes. First among these were the handling of live-stock 
and above all, dairying and the rearing of young animals. In dealing 
with horses, their light hands compensated for any want of strength. 
They excelled in milking and dairy work, for the standard of cleanliness 
which they introduced was a valuable asset. A woman's secret with 
animals seemed to be that to her they were not machines but individuals. 
In the lighter branches of field-work and of forestry women did admirable 
work. On market gardens their services were invaluable. In thatching, 
which was fast becoming a rare agricultural art, they proved most profici¬ 
ent. In driving motor-tractors they did at least as well as men; here 
also light hands tell. 

There were other kinds of work in which some women had completely 
succeeded, though more exceptional qualities were needed. Here and 
there a woman proved herself to be a competent ploughman, but on 
heavy land it was doubtful whether ploughing was a suitable occupation 
for women. In the dearth of male labour threshing was undertaken 
by women. They did it well, but it was a dirty and heavy job,’ and the pro¬ 
vision of accommodation was always a difficulty Whether women gen¬ 
erally were fitted to become shepherds was still doubtful, yet during 
, the War women did wonders among the sheep 

In some counties, as for example in Monmouthshire (3) and in Devon¬ 
shire (4), derelict farms were given over by the County War Agricult 
tural Committees to the Women’s Committees to be cultivated entirely 
by women’s labour. 


(1) Talbot (Miss Meriel L.) s Article cited in note (1), page 314. 

(a) Eknle (Lord): Article cited in note (1), page 314. 

(3) Roberts (Mrs. M. Silyn): Article cited in note (1), page 313. 

{4) Hamlyn (Miss S. C.): A Woman’s Farm in Devon. Journal of the Board of Agriculture, 
October 1918. 
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§ 6. Some other sources of labour. 

A. Belgian Refugees. 

A few of the Belgian refugees found occupation on the land in England 
and Wales, but the number was not as large as might have been expected. 
At the date when the Government Belgian Refugees Committee issued 
its first Report (i) 100,000 refugees had arrived in England and the 
vocations of 23,907 of these had been accurately classified; only 654 had 
been engaged in their own country in an agricultural occupation. At 
this time, too, though the shortage of labour in agriculture was already 
evident, there was some hesitation about employing Belgian refugees 
lest it should be to the detriment of British’ labour. 

B. Danish Labourers . 

In March 1916 the Central Labour Exchange Department of the Board 
of Trade undertook to try to obtain Danish labour for work on farms in 
England and Wales which were outside the prohibited areas, provided 
they were assured that engagements for not less than 12 months could be 
guaranteed, and that third class travelling expenses of the men from Den¬ 
mark would be advanced by the farmers on the understanding that such 
advances might be recouped by deductions from wages (2). 

The men were to be mainly young single men between the ages of 18 
and 25, who had had practical agricultural experience, especially in dairy 
fanning, and who had taken a short course at a farm school. The farmer 
engaging such labourers was required to board and lodge them under reas¬ 
onably comfortable conditions and to pay them the current rate of wages 
for skilled farm workers. Application for Danish labourers was to be made 
to the Board of Agriculture. 

A small number of Daqjsh agricultural workmen was also recruited 
in 1918 by the Ministry of Labour (3). Every care was taken to obtain 
men who were definitely qualified to undertake agricultural work. 

C, Conscientious Objectors . 

To find employment for conscientious objectors a committee was 
formed at the Home Office, and this Committee was able to arrange for 
the employment of some of them on the land (4). The Home Office Com¬ 
mittee preferred to send out men for work in groups, but also supplied them 


(1) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, January 1915. 

(2) Notice issued by the Board of Agriculture ou 22 March 1916 (Journal of the Board 
of Agriculture, April 1916). 

(3) Memorandum, dated 3 June 1918, issued by the Food Production Department of 
the Board of Agriculture to County War Agricultural Executive Committees (Journal 
of the Board of Agriculture , June 1918). 

(4) Circular Letter, dated 21 February 1917, addressed by the Food Production Depart 
ment of the Board of Agriculture to County War Agricultural Committees (Journal of the 
Board of Agriculture , March 1917). 
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in small parties to individual farms, provided the County War Agricul¬ 
tural Committees would supervise the arrangements for such parties. 

Where the men where employed in groups the Home Office bore the 
expense of housing, feeding (up to 12s. 3 d. per week per man) and clothing 
the men, of medical attendance and insurance, and of paying them 
their personal remuneration of 8 d. a day, less any deductions. The County 
War Agricultural Committee had to undertake to house and feed the men, 
settling with the Home Office Committee the expense to be incurred, and 
charging it, when ’incurred, to that Committee. On the other hand 
the Home Office Committee were credited each month with the wages at 
the current local rates payable for ordinary civilian agricultural labourers. 

Where the men were sent out in small parties to farms, the County 
War Agricultural Committee had first to arrange for the collection of 
information as to the farms on which this form of labour was required. 
They also arranged Eor the reception of the men, for their despatch to 
the farms and for the inspection of the accommodation, etc., provided. 
The farmer paid to the representative ot the War Agricultural Committee 
the sum fixed by the Executive Committee, with the approval of the Home 
Office Committee, as representing the local current rate of wage for men 
either (a) skilled or ( b) unskilled in agriculture, while the Agricultural 
Committee’s representative paid the men the sum fixed by the Home 
Office as their personal remuneration (Sd. a day less any deductions) and 
accounted for the balance to the Home Office Committee. 

The hours worked were those obtaining in similar work in the district. 

While they were at work the conscientious objectors were not under 
military discipline, but were subject to civil control exercised by a respon¬ 
sible person nominated by the War Agricultural Committee to act as 
agent lor the Home Office, or by the employer or body of employers. Any 
man who misbehaved himself or was persistently idle or was otherwise 
unsuitable for the work could be removed if the employer required and, if 
necessary, could also be made the subject of disciplinary action by the 
Home Office Committee. 

D. National Service Volunteers and War Agricultural Volunteers. 

In the spring of 1917 the Board of Agriculture made arrangements 
with the National Service Department whereby farmers would be able 
to secure for agricultural work men belonging to the National Service 
Volunteers enrolled by that Department (1). 

Farmers desirous of employing them were to apply on the proper form. 
When filled in, the forms were to be sent to the War Agricultural Ex¬ 
ecutive Committee of the county in order that they might have an oppor¬ 
tunity of considering and recommending the relative importance of the 
applications. This was to ensure that priority should be given to the 

(1) Circular Letter, dated 27 March 1917, addressed by the Food Production Depart¬ 
ment of the Board of Agriculture to Agricultural Executive Committees (Journal of the 
Board of Agriculture, Mav 1017). 
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applications from fanners known to be most in need of additional labour. 
Subsequently the forms were to be forwarded by the Committee to the 
District Agricultural Commissioner of the National Service Department, 
aud it would be the duty of that official to endeavour to supply each 
farmer concerned with the labour he required. 

It was suggested by the Board of Agriculture that the applications of 
farmers for National Service Volunteers should be dealt with by the Lab¬ 
our Sub-Committees which they had recently recommended the War 
Agricultural Executive Committees to appoint. 

In a Memorandum on the sources of additional labour for harvest 
work, dated 5 July 1918, the Food Production Department urged the 
Agricultural Executive Committees to make every effort to enrpl every 
available man under the War Agricultural Volunteer Scheme (1). 

War Agricultural Volunteers were men who entered into an agreement 
with the Minister of National Service to undertake agricultural work 
to which they might be assigned by the Minister during the War for a 
period not exceeding 12 months in all (2). 

No man was enrolled as a War Agricultural Volunteer until he had 
actually been accepted by an employer as suitable for an actual vacancy, 
and the vacancy had been approved by the Agricultural Executive Com¬ 
mittee of the county. 

Vacancies for seasonal workers were not so approved. 

Men were enrolled as War Agricultural Volunteers either through 
the agency of an Employment Exchange or through the Agricultural 
Executive Committees. They were enrolled either for general work (that 
is, for work anywhere in England or Wales) or for local work (that is for 
work within daily reach of the volunteer's home). 

The rate of wages paid to the volunteer was the rate current for the 
job on which he was employed. Over and above his wages he received the 
following allowances: — 

1. Travelling Allowance . — (a) If the farm were at a distance 
beyond that which he could reasonably travel daily from his home, a free 
railway warrant at the commencement and completion of the work which 
he was directed to take up, or (b) if the farm were within daily travelling 
distance from his home, the daily cost, if any, of a workman's return 
ticket by railway. 

2. Subsistence Allowance . — If the work were beyond daily 
travelling distance from his home and if he had dependants for whose 
maintenance he was responsible and from’ whom he was obliged to be 
separated owing to his being at such work, subsistence allowance at the 
following rates:— 

(a) If married, or if unmarried and his home was mainly dependent 
on him, 25. 6 d. per day for seven days per week; 

(1) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, August 1918. 

(2) Statement issued by the Ministry of National Service {Journal of the Board of 
Agriculture, July 1918). 
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(b) If unmarried and his home was partially dependent on him, 
is. 6 d. per day for seven days per week. 

If, after being placed in employment by the Minister of National Serv¬ 
ice, his employment, owing to no fault of his own, came to an end during 
the war, and no further work were available for him, a War Agricultural 
Volunteer was entitled to receive an out-of-work allowance at the rate 
of 3s. 6 d. per day (including Sunday) for any remaining portion of a period 
of six months from the date on which he was placed in employment by 
the Minister of National Service. The first payment of this allowance 
was due one week after the commencement of unemployment. 

No man who had not attained the age of 45 at the date of his appli¬ 
cation for enrolment would be enrolled as a War Agricultural Volunteer 
unless he proved that he was in Medical Categories B3 or C3 or in Grade 3. 
The Ministry of National Service arranged that so long as a man con¬ 
tinued to be engaged as a War Agricultural Volunteer he would not be 
liable to be called up for military service, provided he applied for such 
exemption. 

Men who entered agricultural employment after 28 May 1918 could 
be enrolled as War Agricultural Volunteers and assigned to their existing 
employment, provided they were otherwise eligible for enrolment and the 
employment was approved by the Agricultural Executive Committee (1). 
Such men might claim subsistence allowance only and not daily travelling 
allowance. Subject to similar conditions, men who were employed on 
non-agricultural work could be enrolled and assigned to the same employer 
for employment on agricultural work. Any man who had been placed 
as a National Service Volunteer in agriculture could, on leaving his Na¬ 
tion al Service Volunteer job, be enrolled as a War Agricultural Vo¬ 
lunteer, notwithstanding his having been engaged in agriculture on 28 
May 1918. 


E. Schoolboys , Schoolmasters , Ministers of Religion, 

Civil Servants, etc . 

« 

In the early part of 1915 the Labour Exchanges approached the 
various authorities which had charge of boys, including the Industrial 
and Reformatory Schools, with a view to obtaining boys for placing in 
situations on farms or market gardens (2). The number obtainable from 
this source was not, however, very large. 

The shortage of labour being much more serious in 1916 than in 1915, 
the Board of Agriculture addressed a Circular Letter to the War Agricul¬ 
tural Committees asking them to ascertain the probable demand for aux- 

(1) Information circulated to County War Agricultural Executive Committees by tlie 
Food Production Department of the Board of Agriculture on 25 October 1918 {Journal 
of the Board of Agriculture , November 1918). 

(a) Statement issued by the Board of Trade {Journal of the Board of Agriculture, 
May 1915}, 
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iliary and holiday labour both for the harvest and for other seasonal work. It 
was probable that assistance could be obtained from the masters and boys 
of public and secondary schools, and from such bodies as the Boy Scouts 
Associations, the National Union of Teachers the National Schoolmasters' 
Association, Officers' Tiaining Corps, the Architectural Association, and 
industrial co-operative societies. 

The Board urged that the resources and machinery of the Labour 
Exchanges should be used in mobilizing the available labour. They also 
suggested that local registers should be kept of those persons who were 
willing to assist in harvest work and that the country clergy and minis¬ 
ters of all denominations, or the village schoolmasters, should be asked 
to act as registrars and to put fanners in touch with those persons who 
registered their names. 

A typical case of the employment of school boys was described in 
the Journal of the Board of Agriculture of October 1916 (1). The British 
Flax and Hemp Growers' Society, which was formed to administer 
grants from the Development Fund for the purpose of reviving flax and 
hemp growing in England was faced during the summer of 1916 with a 
serious shortage of labour for the flax-pulling in the Yeovil district of 
Somerset. A sufficient number of women was not to be relied upon and 
no soldiers were available. The Bristol Grammar School authorities were 
accordingly approached and, after consideration, undertook to render 
all the assistance in their power. A company of 60 strong boys, varying 
from 15 to 18 years of age, volunteered for the work. 

In view of the fact that the flax existed in patches varying from 2 
to 6 acres, situated in different parishes, which were often separated from 
one another by a distance of 3 or 4 miles, it was decided to form a camp 
at a central position where the boys could live in semi-military fashion. 
The Yeovil Local Committee of the Society, composed of farmers and 
flax spinners of the district, selected a site for the camp in a sloping field 
at South Petherton, close to a river, and provided every possible convenience 
to make it a good camping ground. In so far as the camp organization 
was concerned the school submitted gn estimate of the cost, undertook 
all responsibility and made the necessary arrangements. A small advance 
party with baggage travelled by train and the remainder of the party 
cycled from Bristol to South Petherton. A master accompanied the boys 
to act as quartermaster, and undertook the organization of supplies; 
another master went as commandant of the carhp, and the school sergeant 
acted as cook. 

The boys rose at the sound of the bugle at 6.45 a. m. and put the 
camp in order before breakfast, which was served at 8 a. m. By 9 a. m. 
the whole company, with the exception of a small camp party, left on their 
bicycles for the flax fields, which were generally situated some three or 
four miles away. Wherever pulling was in progress one of the Society's 
Belgian experts was present to supervize the operation. 

(1) Article entitled “ The Pulling of Flax in Somersetshire ”, in the issue mentioned* 
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Pulling was continued until i p. m., when there was an interval of 
hour for lunch, which was brought to the field. At 2 p. m. work was 
resumed and continued until 5.30 p. m. Camp was generally reached 
again at 6 p. ni. 

The catering was arranged at is. (d . per day ; the transport of camp 
equipment together with incidental expenses brought the total up to 
£125. This cost worked out to about 15s. per boy. The cost per acre 
of flax pulled was found to be £2 10s. Women were also employed on the 
flax-pulling, but it was found that the cost of women*labour was about 
£3 5s. per acre of flax pulled. 

More systematic efforts to organize the supply of boys and other seas¬ 
onal workers were made in the spring of 1917, when a Central Harvest 
Committee was formed by the National Service Department for the pur¬ 
pose of providing additional labour for the harvest and other work on the 
and (1). The Committee was representative of the public and secondary 
chools, civil servants, the •Clergy* National Service Committee, the Free 
Church Council, the National Union of Teachers, Boy Scouts Associations, 
Church Tads Brigade, and Cadet Corps. The Cavendish Association 
(representing the public and secondary schools) was appointed to carry 
out the arrangements under the supervision of the Director of the Agri¬ 
cultural Section of the National Service Department. 

In order to facilitate the arrangements delegates representing the 
public and secondary schools, the Church of England, the Free Churches, 
and the elementary school teachers were appointed for each county to 
confer with the National Service Commissioners and Sub-Commissioners 
and with the County War Agricultural Executive Committees, The 
four delegates, together with the National Service Commissioner (or 
Sub-Commissioner) in each county, and the Agricultural Executive Com¬ 
mittee of the county, formed an Advisory Committee to consider questions 
relating to the demand for and supply of this special class of labour. 

It was one of the duties of the Advisory Committee to impress upon 
farmers the necessity of utilizing the labour provided by the National 
Service Department. The Advisory Committee also received from public 
and secondary schools in the district particulars of squads of boys avail¬ 
able for work in their own localities, either in term time or holidays, and 
applications for work from ministers of religion, elementary school masters 
and civil servants residing in the county. In all these cases the names 
and addresses of squad managers were also to be furnished to the Advisory 
Committee. When the demand for this kind of labour could not be 
met locally, the Advisory Committee notified the Central Committee, 
giving full particulars of accommodation available, locality of farms, etc. 

The Central Committee communicated the demands to the various 
organizations who were collaborating in carrying out the scheme. Offers 

(1) Scheme drawn up by the Committee and communicated on 7 May 1917 by the Food 
Production Department of the Board of Agriculture to County Wax Agricultural Executive 
Committees (Journal of iJte Board of Agriculture, June 1917). 
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of squads required to supply the demands which had not been met locally 
were sent by the Central Committee to the Advisory Committees, 

It was further the duty of the Advisory Committees to arrange for 
the accomodation of squads. Large squads were accommodated in cen¬ 
tral places, to serve several neighbouring farms, going to and fro by bicycle 
or other means. They were billeted in schools, in institutes, in bams, 
under canvas, in village inns or in country houses (occupied or unoccupied). 
Small squads were accommodated with farmers and, where possible, with 
local residents. Squads were responsible for their own catering. 

The wages of each squad were settled by the Advisory Committee 
with the employer, subject to the general condition that the pay of adults 
was to be at the current rate for the job on which they were employed, 
and that the pay of boys was to be threepence or fourpence per hour. 
Where the Advisory Committee and the employer could not agree the case 
was decided by the National Service Commissioner or Sub-commissioner. 

The employment of public school boys, in particular, was a great suc¬ 
cess ; indeed, not a single complaint was received at the Food Production 
Department concerning any of the numerous camps or gangs (i). 

Arrangements for the 1918 harvest were made well in advance. As 
early as February the Food Production Department urged the War Agri¬ 
cultural Executive Committees to ascertain as soon as possible the demands 
of the farmers for school boy labour (2). Many Executive Committees 
appointed District Representatives for School-boy Labour, in order to 
obtain the necessary information. By arrangement with the [Ministry 
of National Service camps were .formed where much harvest labour was 
required (3). I11 all about 15,000 boys from public and elementary schools, 
boy scout divisions, etc., were employed in the harvest of 1918 (4). 

Another source of additional labour for the 1918 harvest was found 
in the temporary release of local authority employees and policemen (5). 
The [Ministry of National Service issued a Circular Letter to all county 
clerks, town clerks and chief constables, in which special facilities were 
granted for the purpose, and the Food Production Department instructed the 
Agricultural Executive Committees to communicate with the local bodies 
in their area with a view to obtaining the assistance of as many employees 
and policemen as could possibly be spared. 

Yet another source of labour for the 1918 harvest was found in the 
employment for part of their time of persons who had other occupations. 
In many districts Part-Time Committees had already been formed under 

(ij Journal of the Bocni of Agriculture, December 1917. 

(2) Memorandum, dated 27 February 19x8, addressed by the Food Production De¬ 
partment of the Board of Agriculture to County War Agricultural Executive Committees 
{Journal of the Board of Agriculture, March 1918). 

(3) Memorandum dated 5 July 1918, issued by the Food Production Department of the 
Board of Agriculture to County War Agricultural Executive Committees (Journal of the Board 
of Agriculture, August 1918). 

(4) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, August 1918. 

(5) Memorandum cited iu note (3). 
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the Ministry of National Service and these also assisted in finding part- 
time labourers for farm work. In districts where such committees did 
not exist, the Food Production Department suggested that the Agri¬ 
cultural Executive Committees should appoint local representatives 
to organize part-time labour and place it with the farmers. In some 
counties it was arranged that all the roadmen should be lnade available as 
part-time workers. Large numbers qf men were also released for part-time 
work during the harvest by quarry-owners and other employers of labour. 

Towards the end of the war discharged sailors and soldiers also be¬ 
came available for work on the land. Thus, for example, in August 
1918, the Food Production Department suggested that such men should 
be trained as tractor-drivers, by arrangement between the Agricultural 
Executive Committees and the Local War Pensions Committee (1). They 
were to be paid by the Ministry of Pensions until such time as they were 
taken over by the Executive Committees as competent tractor-drivers. 

J. K. M. 


ITALY. 

MEASURES ADOPTED DURING THE WAR TO MAINTAIN THE 
SUPPLY OF AGRICULTURAL LABOUR. 

Thq immense quantities of material of all kinds required for military 
operations and for the needs of the Italian army, the increasing difficulty 
in obtaining supplies from abroad, rendering necessary the maximum 
utilization of internal resources, the calling up of all military classes 
and of those who had undergone a second medical examination after 
being pronounced unfit, the necessity for safeguarding the sources of nat¬ 
ional production, and for maintaining intact the economic forces of the 
country, were .all factors converging-to lead the Italian Government 
to issue a series of measures during the war intended to ensure to farms 
the supply of labour essential to their working. The principal methods 
adopted to meet this need were the granting to those called up either 
total exemption or temporary leave from active sendee, and the emploj 7 - 
ment of prisoners of war. A characteristic feature of the system of 
exemptions was its constant re-adjustment with the object of reconciling 
the changing requirements of national economy with the need of men for 
the army, and thus fulfilling at every moment the purposes for which it 
had been set up. 

(1) Memorandum, dated i? August 1918, issued by the Food Production Department to 
County War Agricultural Executive Committees. (Journal of the Board of Agriculture, Sep¬ 
tember 1918). 
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As regards agriculture, we may note that during the earlier period meas¬ 
ures of a general character weie promulgated for the releasing of soldiers 
who cou^d be utilized among others by farmers , but as mobilization pro¬ 
ceeded and labour l)ecame less and less available, the need was felt for 
special and wider measures in view of the requirements of agriculture, form¬ 
ulated by agreement between the Ministries of War and of Agriculture. 
We will treat of each of these separately, with a short excursus on the em¬ 
ployment of prisoners of war and on other measures adopted for supple¬ 
menting the deficiency of labour in the rural districts. 

I. - MEASIRFS OF A GENERAL CHARAGIER FOR RELEASING SOLDIERS 

FOR INDUS IRY, AGRICULrURE AND THE PUBLIC SERVICE S. 

§ i. Temporary exemption from service of soldiers attached to 

PRIVATE FIRMS OR UNDERTAKINGS OF IMPORTANCE TO THE ARMY OR 

THE NAVY. 

The first care of the Government was to ensure the supplies for the army. 
Hence, even from the beginning of 1915, the fundamental principle (1) 
was laid down that in the case of a call to the colours men of any class 
or category might be temporarily exempted from service provided they 
had been giving their sei vices for at least a month previously in private 
establishments or undertakings which “ provided material or labour on 
the account of the army or navy, or supplied raw material for the 
aforesaid. " 

In the actual carrying out of this principle, the military authorities 
considered it advisable to place certain limitations on the grants of ex¬ 
emption, as follows : 

1. Privates promoted to the rank of officer were only eligible for 
exemption if they had completed a certain period of service in such a 
way as to fit them to discharge their new duties with ability and dignity 
(Circular 5,560 of 31 August 1915). 

2. Officers of the reserve, in the auxiliary services, and those be¬ 
longing to the complement of officers (ufficiali di compleniento) could only 
be temporarily exempted if indispensable and when there was no possib¬ 
ility of replacement, such conditions to be estimated on the strictest and 
most rigorous lines (Circular already cited). 

3. Officers or men, even though declared exempted, were not per¬ 
mitted to take advantage of exemption if they occupied positions in their 
unit or performed special duties of such a nature that their removal might 
be presumed likely to create inconvenienced not counterbalanced by the 
utility of the work they could perform in the private firm or undertaking 
(Circular 2,842 of 16 August 1915). 

The law avoided particularizing the firms and undertakings whose 
staffs were eligible for temporary exemption, confining itself to stating 

(i) Decree law of 29 April 1915, No. 561. Gaszetta Officiate del Regno tflUUta, No. 115. 
Roane, 8 May 1915. 
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the proviso that the firms or undertakings must supply materials or work 
on the account of the army or navy or must furnish the raw materials 
for such. A classification of these firms and undertakings in fact present¬ 
ed great difficulty, as, from the immense number of materials and types of 
work necessary to the requirements ot a modern army, either directly or 
indirectly all the national industries of a certain importance play their 
part in furnishing supplies to the army and navy. 

Temporary exemption could only be granted when it was recognized 
that the men were indispensable to the duties they were dischaiging in 
the offices or undertakings and that there was no possibility of replacing 
them. 

The asceitainment of the conditions on which exemption depended 
and the decision taken in the matter were alike delegated to special local 
committees, consisting of officers of the army and navy, assisted where 
thought desirable by persons not belonging to any administrative mili¬ 
tary department but of special technical qualifications and proved in¬ 
tegrity. The composition of these committees was later modified by the 
addition of fathers of families who had one or more sons serving at the 
front. These had a consultative vote (Lieutenancy Decree 12 April 
1917, No. 629). Representatives of the Provincial Agricultuial Committees 
were also added (Lieutenancy Decree of 25 August 1917, No. 1,455). 

Farmers cr farm-managers who proposed to ask f< 5 r the temporary 
exemption of their own staff made the application to the committee 
having jurisdiction in the area, stating the full circumstances, the complete 
number of persons attached to the farm, the duties discharged by the men 
for whom temporary exemption was desired, as well as all inlormation 
going to show the necessit}^ for their work and the loss or inconvenience, 
if any, likely to result to the farm by the withdrawal of the men for 
whom exemption was requested. 

The aforesaid committees had the power to cancel the grant of ex¬ 
emption if it was proved to have been obtained irregularly (1). 

In their judgment the circumstances making the person indispensable 
must be of practical importance (2) ; in relation, that is, to the urgency 
of the work, to the labour supply available, to the special qualifications 
of the persons concerned and to the importance of the objects it was 
desired to attain. The committee " must not lose sight of the fact that 
in the everit of mobilization it is the first duty of every soldier to serve in 
his proper capacity under the colours, and that no one can be released 
from that duty, even temporarily, except for some State interest of import- 

(1) The powers and duties in respect to investigation ot claims and subsequent arrange¬ 
ments which by the Lieutenancy Decree were vested in the Minister of War, were transferred 
to the Minister for Arms and Munitions, as trom 16 June 1917, the date of the creation of 
this latter Ministry. 

(2) In paragraph 12 of the regulations for the execution of the Royal Decree of 29 
April 1915, No. 561, and of the Lieutenancy Decree of 17 June 1915, No. 887, r el ating to the 
exemption of called-up men, approved by Ministerial Decree 30 June 1915. Gazzctta Uffi- 
ctule del Regno d 1 2 Holla, No. i75 Rome, 14 July 1915. 
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ance. ” It followed that exemption was to he a matter for consideration 
only when the Committee was assured that the individual work of the men 
in private firms could contribute in a marked and positive way to the ad¬ 
vantage of the State, with results that could not otherwise be attained 

When it became necessary to decide between several men having 
the same qualifications as to winch among them might be declared eligible 
for exemption, preference had to be given to these who belonged to the 
older classes and who had not received military instruction. 

Exemption was granted for a definite period not exceeding three 
months (i), subject to extension on further consideration if the circumstan¬ 
ces which led originally to its being granted were still in existence on the 
expiration of the period. Failing such cirumstances, the owners or man¬ 
agers of the firms or undertakings were expected to release exempted men 
on the very day and they had to present themselves on the next 
day to the competent authority so as to be drafted to their own units. 
Here it may be noted, that even when exemption had been obtained for 
a man, his employers remained under the obligation of seeking every 
means of releasing him at the earliest possible moment. The training of 
other members of the staff, taking on of new staff, utilizing the work oi 
women ’or young persons, reducing the number of those directing the work, 
restricting production to what had direct relation to the requirements of the 
army or the navy, all methods had to be tried by the management before 
withdrawing a citizen from the performance of his military duties. 

The business firms, establishments or undertakings had the power of 
appealing against the decision of the local committees to the Ministry 
of War or the Admiralty as the case might be, who if it was thought ad¬ 
visable could submit the appeals to a Central Committee, consisting of an 
officer of the rank of general, as chariman, and seven officers or civil offi¬ 
cials of high grade of whom four belonged to the army administrative 
departments and three to the naval administration. To this committee 
there was added later (Lieutenancy Decree of 12 April 1917, No. 629) (2) 
a member possessing special knowledge of agricultural matters, with a 
vote in debate, nominated by the Minister of Agriculture, who also 
nominated another person, similarly qualified, to act as his substitute. 
Questions of piindple relating to temporary exemptions (interpretation 
of regulations, instructions to be issued to local committees, etc.) could 
also be referred to this Committee. * 

Finally in order to ensure that the procedure of the local committees 
for temporary exemption was in order, the Minister of War could order 
inspections to be held. The inspectors (officers of the army or navy 
of the rank of major-general or colonel or of corresponding naval rank, 
or civil officials of the two administrations of equivalent grade), after 
examining the minutes of the local committees, making enquiries and 
obtaining the necessary information, issued to the chairmen of the 

(x) We shaU see later the modifications introduced as to this limit in favour of agriculture. 

(2) Gazssetta Ufficiale del Regno d'ltaha, No. xoo. Rome, 28 April 19x7* 
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local committees the necessary instructions for doing away with any 
irregularity or putting down any abuses the inspection might reveal. 
They could even, if confronted with facts of exceptional importance, at 
once cancel exemptions which proved to have been granted without due 
reason. They had moreover to present a detailed report to the Minister 
of the investigations they had made, giving him an account of the measures 
adopted, and stating proposals that they considered advisable in the 
interests of the service. 

By degrees the need was felt for special enactments relating to de¬ 
finite groups of firms supplying the needs of the army. Thus it had been 
observed that the criteria followed by the local committees in deciding 
on the eligibility for exemption of the staff of firms supplying meat, bread, 
provisions, forage, fuel, differed considerably. It was however felt to 
be desirable that the procedure should be uniform in such cases, with 
the double object of ensuring the army commissariat service and of divert¬ 
ing as few men as possible from the combatant services. Acting on these 
considerations the Ministry of War issued certain general instructions 
which the committees were to keep in mind (1). For this purpose a group¬ 
ing of the staff of the firms thus specified was made under the following 
classes: 

1. Managers or representatives of the leading firms which had under¬ 
taken supplies for large areas involving complicated organization on the 
basis of contracts with corresponding schedules extending over long per¬ 
iods. In these cases the exemption as a general rule had to be granted 
since it was to'be presumed that the regular working of these firms depend¬ 
ed either wholly or in part on the activities of this managing staff: in the 
case however of the said managers or representatives merely discharging 
administrative functions of a kind which could be easily undertaken for 
them, exemption was to be refused: 

2. Representatives of the afore.said firms in command-areas, per¬ 
sons, that is, to whom the large firms in areas of greater importance entrust¬ 
ed the execution of the sendee required and the maintenance of relations 
with the military authorities. As regards these agents, charged as they 
were with the custody and with the distribution of the goods on the ac¬ 
count of the firm and accordingly, in the majority of cases, replaceable 
by other persons exempt from military duties, there was as a rule no excuse 
for exemption. Exceptions could only be made in command-areas of 
special importance, where a complex organization for the provision of 
supplies was necessary, or in cases where there were certain features in 
the work of supply which made it impossible for any but persons with 
definite qualifications to discharge the business adequately: 

3. Small firms and local military stores to which recourse was 
customarily had in all the cases which the administration could not meet 

(1) Circular of 9 January 1916, No. 731 of the Ministry of War (Under-secretaryship for 
arms and munitions), relating to the temporary exemption of the staff of firms supplying 
barrack requisites, meat, bread, provisions, forage and fuel to the army. 
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from its own resources or with the means contemplated by the contracts 
with the large firms. The corresponding staff was not as a rule indispensable 
by the conditions laid down in the Decree of 29 April 1915, No. 561, and 
exemption was to be refused, unless exceptional circumstances induced 
the local committees to submit the question to the central administration 

By the Circular of 10 June 1916, No. 19,104, intended to meet the exist* 
ing hindrances to the efficient working of the national industry of manu¬ 
facture of tanning extracts, of curing of skins, and of military boot-making, 
resulting from the calling up of the highly-skilled woibmen (1), there was 
definitely laid down for each cf these industries the number of indispens¬ 
able and non-replaceable persons required in relation to a fixed output. 
In this way a sound guiding principle was available for the exemption 
committees in making their decisions. 

In an analogous way, in order to ensuie to the woollen mills their maxi¬ 
mum productivity, the Ministry of War drew 1 * 3 * * * 7 up a table of the staff 
required (2), in accordance with the pioducing power of the mills so as to 
serve as a guide to the committees in deciding the staff indispensable to 
ensure the regular working of the mills, as the interests of the army 
supplies and the national econom} 7 required. 

When applications for exemption were made, based on approved 
reasons of a serious kind, on behalf of soldiers not conforming to the pro¬ 
visions of the Decree of 29 April 1915, No. 561, and unable to obtain exemp¬ 
tion in virtue of it, the local committees — aftei having ascertained the 
grounds of the application and on an exact statement of the importance 
and exceptional nature of the reasons having been rendered — were obliged 
to refer the matter to the Ministry (Circular 31 August 1915, No. 5,560), 
setting out all the reasons which in their new entitled the application to 
favourable consideration. 

§ 2. Temporary exemption from military service of soldiers called 

UP BUT ENGAGED IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE OR ON SERVICE OF NATIONAL 

IMPORTANCE. 

After ensuring the necessary staff to private firms laige or small sup¬ 
plying materials or work for army needs, another class of interests of 
capital importance had to be met, namely that of the public services and 
the national economy. With this in view there was issued the Lieutenancy 
Decree of 17 June 1915, No. 887 (3) which laid down that for the duration 
of the war temporary exemptions from military sendee might be granted 

(1) For the skm-curing industry the instructions contained in the circular cited were 

replaced by others by means of the Circular 15 October 1916, No. 34,860. 

(3) Circular 1 August 1916, No. 27,000 of the Ministry of War (Under-secretaryship 

for arms and munitions) relating to the temporary exemption of the staff of woollen mills. 

(3) lieutenancy Decree of 17 June 1915, No, 887, relating to the temporary exemption 

from military service of men called up who were engaged in the public services or in service 

of national importance. *Gazzelta Ufficiale del Regno d'Italia. No, 158, Rome, 34 June 19x3. 
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to men called up, who were enrolled in the territorial militia, and had 
been giving their services for at least one month in the capacity of 
managers, technicians or highly-skilled workmen in: 

(a) State undertakings or such private undertakings as had had 
entrusted to^them public services of national importance, or which sup¬ 
plied materials or work to the State ; 

(b) undertakings belonging to the provinces or communes or such 
private undertakings as had had entiusted to them public services of 
local value or which provided materials or work of importance to the 
pro\inces or to the communes : 

{c) large firms whose activity was of importance to the national 
economy or the public service. 

Exemptions had to be restricted to the cases in which the with¬ 
drawal of the men would involve the complete stoppage of the undertak¬ 
ing or a serious disturbance of its normal working. 

The new concession was limited to the managers, technicians, or 
skilled workmen because it was considered that it was only by the removal 
of those who had in their hands the direction, the responsibility, the 
administrative threads of the business, or those who fulfilled functions not 
easily delegated to temporary staff, that any serious disturbance of the 
business could arise or cessation of its activity be brought about. 

The character of the undertakings contemplated in this decree was 
one especially economic : thus among those provided for under clause (c) 
were undoubtedly included the banking and credit institutions, savings 
banks and the like. This was the view repeatedly taken by the Central 
Commission for Temporary Exemptions already mentioned. 

The interests of public order were so far involved in the granting of 
exemptions in that by the steppage and closure of large firms cr undertak¬ 
ings many hands would be thrown out of work and less production of ne¬ 
cessaries would go on, and hence the general feeling of unrest would be 
much incieased. 

The application of the term " large firm or undertaking ” underwent 
some modification as the war went on and the want of materials available 
for public administration and fer the country generally became more 
marked, while there were fewer persons available either as managers or 
workmen, and it came to be recognized as necessary to encourage the 
output also of firms of minor importance. Hence the demands of the 
military administration in judging of undertakings of national importance 
became by degrees less stringent. 

As a result, the provisions of the Decree cited could be extended 
equally to bank clerks of the banks of issue of th 4 kingdom, who had been 
in such employment for at least a month, were recognized as not replace¬ 
able, and formed part of the territorial militia. It was essential that the 
staff of such institutions should have special qualifications for their 
work which must be performed with peculiar skill and care. These consi¬ 
derations assumed particular importance in ^respect to the Bank of Italy, 
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which is not only a bank of issue and a credit-bank, but also dischaiges the 
major part of the business of the State Treasury. 

Special mention must be made of the Circular of q J aim ary 1916, No. 730, 
which ordained that in case of urgency provisional exemptions could be 
granted, for not more than a foitnight as a general rule. Tlie urgent nat¬ 
ure of the case had to be decided after strict enqtiry by the chairman of 
the committee, who was personally responsible to the Ministry for the 
decision taken. 

II. - SPECIAL MEASURES FOR AGRICULTURE. 

Agricultural undertakings could and di< 3 . take advantage of the meas¬ 
ures examined above and in particular of the provisions of the Lieutenancy 
Decree of 17 June 1915, No. 887, relating to temporary exemptions to 
be granted to soldiers who were working in the public service or for the 
national economy: but since the national econcmy is closely bound up with 
the life and progress of the rural districts, the Ministry of War came to 
the decision to allow special measures to be taken to ensure the mainten¬ 
ance of families of agriculturists and to safeguard the general interests 
of the country. These measures were taken in conjunction with the Minis¬ 
try of Agriculture, when in March 1917 theie was set up a Department for 
the Employment of Military Labour in Agriculture (1), later, in December 
1917, merged with various other services created for the duration of the 
war into a single Department under the title of Mobilitazione A gratia. 
We may now explain the main lines of these measures as set out in a 
series of circulars of 1917 and 1918. 

§ 1. Agricultural exemptions and grants op leave. 

The system followed in general was that of granting leave for periods 
when work was particularly urgent, thus endeavouring to meet the 
need for farm-hands without doing anything prejudicial to the require¬ 
ments of the army. In the first year of the war no deficiency in the supply 
of labour was observable because the calling up was only in its first stages 
and went on gradually: but in the summer of 1916, on the approach of 
harvest, apprehensions were expressed on many sides that it would be ne¬ 
cessary to prolong the harvest beyond the usual time on account of the 
want of hands. An end was put to these fears by the issue of agricultural 
leave to soldiers and by the employment of prisoners. 

The department mentioned above, recently set up in close relation with 
the Ministry cf Agriculture, was charged with the duty of studying the 
questions in consultation with the Recruiting Board, and on their pro- 

(1) The Italian Government nominated as head of this Department Count Senator Eu¬ 
genio Faina, former president of the international Institute of Agriculture, who directed its 
organization and working. 
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posal the Circular of 7 June 1916, No. 162, was issued b\ which short 
periods of leave were granted for harvesting and tlireshing to any soldier 
of the older classes of the territorial militia or physical^ unfit for general 
service provided he was a mechanic or the sole able-bodied male between 
the ages of 16 and 60 of the family of a produce-sharing tenant or was the 
manager of a farm paying a main tax of 1000 liras; in extraordinary 
circumstances soidiers from the lecal command area were granted leave 
from the colours, and also prisoners were detailed for the purpose. 

Soon after, namely on 10 July, the Ministry of War, in order to meet 
the retjuiiemenls of certain provinces, granted fuither shoit periods of 
leave of ten days for the hemp harvest, on the same conditions. But it 
was recognized that measures of this sporadic type created many difficulties 
without much result of value and thus recourse was had to the first system¬ 
atic airangements embodied in the circular of 7 August 1916, No. 496 (i). 

A. T111: first systematic arrangements for the granting of leave. 

In view of the fact that between August and December much work 
goes on in mral districts so that agriculturists serving could not but be 
aware of the need of their presence on the farms, the time between 25 
August and 6 Deeembei was divided into five periods oi 20 days each, be¬ 
ginning from the dates as shown below: 


First Peiiod.25 August to 13 September; 

Second » 15 September to 4 Octobei ; 

Third » 6 October to 25 October; 

Fourth » 27 October to 15 November; 

Fifth » 17 November to 6 December. 


Leave had to begin and end on the days fixed for each period. No 
leave was granted for intermediate dates, nor could any extensions be 
granted on any giound whatever. 

Leave for a period of 20 days, including travelling, could be granted 
to soldiers of the older classes of the territorial militia (those born between 
1876 and 1881), and to soldiers declared unfit for general service, of 
whatever class or category, who were : 

(a) heads of families or members of the families of produce-sharing 
tenants; 

(b) owners or occupiers whether by emphjteusis or as tenants of small 
holdings cultivating them personally with the assistance of their family, 
such leave being granted only on condition that there was not in the 
family any able bodied man between the ages of 16 and 60 

By a “ family ” in this connection there was not to be understood 
a group of several families with ties of kindred working on the same hold¬ 
ing ; but the actual family (father, mother and unmarried children) whe¬ 
ther they themselves carried out the whole work of the farm or shared a 
home with relatives. 


(1) Gioinale Militate (Jffkiale, No. 48ft. Rome, 8 August 1916. 
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Leave could moreover be granted to managers, foremen or avSsistant 
foremen, of large agricultural holdings paying a minimum of 1000 liras of 
main land tax (not including, that is to say, the additional tax imposed 
by the province and the commune) and left by the call to the colours en¬ 
tirely without managing staff, and leave could also be granted to temporary 
hands who had given assistance without drawing wages, but on a produce 
sharing agreement. 

No grants of leave could be made to soldiers who were in the zone of 
actual military operations. 

For units, quartered or on service in the war zone, grants of leave 
could only be made up to 5pei cent, of the strength allowed for by the army 
formation, outside the zone more latitude was allowed, the basis being 
a percentage fixed by the commanders of the territorial corps in relation to 
the needs of the service. 

The commanding officers of battalions or depots, before passing men 
for leave, and the mayors of the communes, during the course of the leave, 
weie expected to see to it that the men themselves understood the under¬ 
lying purpose, social and not merely individual, for which the grant of leave 
had been made, and that they were prepared to lend their assistance — 
once the needs of their own holdings were provided for — to other farmers 
of the locality and particularly to those who might be under arms and for 
reasons of age or from military exigencies were not in a position to obtain 
leave. 

If within the limits of time indicated need arose for drivers of agri¬ 
cultural machines, the mayors, • on the application of individual 
farmers and after having ascertained that there actually were machines 
without drivers and that there were not on the spot the means to provide 
persons capable of working them, had the duty of forwarding applications 
to the command of the territorial army corps, stating exactly the days 
and the localities in which the work had to be executed, and the number 
and kind of skilled men required. The said commands were to draw the 
necessary staff from the battalions of territorial militia placed at their dis¬ 
posal and from soldiers of any class recognized as unfit for general service. 
The men detailed for driving the machines must be left at the disposal of 
the farmers for the whole time reckoned necessary to complete the work 
in the specified locality. 

In those areas where agricultural work is done by wage-earning labourers 
or by means of casual labour supplied by immigrant labourers, and also 
in those where there proved to be a shortage of labour during the period of 
time mentioned above, the commands of the territorial army corps were 
authorized, on the application of the mayors of the communes included 
in the area of their jurisdiction and independently of any staff supplied for 
machine-driving, to furnish the men required, drawing them from the bat¬ 
talions of the territorial militia or from the corresponding depots. 

Before acceding to these requests the commands of the army corps sub¬ 
mitted them to the provincial agricultural commissions established in the 
chief town of every province, in order that the said commissions (formed 
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for the purpose of the prefect, the representative of the military authority 
and the Director of Itinerant Agricultural Instruction), might judge of 
the actual necessity^ or desirability of granting the applications, either 
wholly or partially, and might submit their conclusions to the commands 
of the territorial army corps, for definitive action. 

As soon as the numbers of permits had been fixed, the commands of 
the battalions or the depots made choice of the men from rural districts. 
These who availed themselves of the help of the soldier labourers had to 
find the necessary implements. Pood and suitable lodging had to be pro¬ 
vided by the bodies or individuals at whose disposal the men were placed. 

A wage equivalent to that paid to free labour had to be set aside for 
soldiers detached as above, this wage being chargeable on the bodies or 
private persons availing themselves of the work of the soldiers. This was 
paid to the authority responsible for the men, such authority" using a por¬ 
tion (60 centesimi) to meet the expense of outfit, paying another portion 
(one lira) as pocket-mcney to the men, and depositing the rest in post office 
savings accounts made out in the name of the individual concerned. 

The commands of the army corps in conjunction with the prefectural 
authorities had to take every means to ensure the exact carrying out of the 
agreements. 

Later (i) certain restrictions contained in the circular detailed above 
were'abolished, and in addition to the concessions already made, special 
leave was granted for the sowing “so as to ensure the cultivation ot the 
fields and to avoid the leaving unsown of any farms”.* Leave for this 
purpose could be granted to a soldier — whatevei might be the class in 
which he was enrolled or his state of fitness for general service — belonging 
to the family of a produce-sharing tenant which had not benefited and could 
not benefit by the various kinds of agricultural leave above mentioned, 
which did not include an able-bodied man between the age of 16 and 60 
and required to sow at least a hectare in cereals in the course of the season. 

Besides the families of produce-sharing tenants, families of owners or 
occupiers could apply for leave to be granted for the sowing, alsotho^e of 
holders in emphyteusis and tenants of small farms in the same circumstances 
and provided they cultivated their holdings themselves : similarly those 
of casual labourers not receiving wages or of wage-earners who assisted 
in the wheat harvest. In the case of wage-earners it was a necessary 
condition that the amount received in kind of various sorts of produce 
was of greater value than the money wage. 

For the above purposes the expression “ family occupying a holding 
on a produce-sharing tenancy” (famiglia colonic a) was understood in the 
agricultural sense, that is, as denoting the group of persons consisting 
of one or more families living together, farming the same holding and 
bound by the same produce-sharing agreement. Hence, even in the case 
where the holding was worked by separate families, the leave could be 


(i) Circular of 13 October 1916, No. 604. Giormlc Militate CfficiaU, No. 6i°. Rome, 
14 Octolier 1916. 
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granted to one man only. It lasted twenty days, not including the 
journey. 

Such was the procedure up to December 1916. On lhat date in view 
of military exigencies, notice was given to the Department for the Employ¬ 
ment of Military- Labour in Agriculture, then regularly constituted, of 
the imminent calling up of the classes of men born in 1874 and 1875, and 
of those born in the first four months of 1899, and the Department was at 
the same time invited to prepare a scheme calculated to minimize as for 
as possible the effect this must have upon agriculture. 

A scheme was accordingly prepaied on the basis of full and careful 
enquiries, from which it appeared that for the purpose of working 
the farms throughout the country the total complement of persons 
required was about 143,000 released for an indefinite period, and 
90,000 on thirty days leave repeated at least twice a yeai, during the 
busy seasons. The scheme was in the main accepted by the Ministry 
of War and the Supreme Command, these bodies however reducing 
the exemptions to 100,000 and the grants of leave to 70,000, but under 
certain conditions intended to make this withdrawal of forces less pre¬ 
judicial to the army, inasmuch as both exemptions and grants, of leave 
were tG be confined to the unfit and to the soldiers belonging to the classes 
of those born in the years 1874 to 1877. view these restrictions and 
in order that the Council of Ministers, to whom was reserved the de¬ 
cision in a matter which touched so many personal and regional interests, 
should be enabled to deliberate with full knowledge, the Department drew 
up a tabular statement in winch were shown, province by province, the 
results to be anticipated from the distribution of 100,000 men on leave, 
according as the basis adopted for the distribution was the system of land- 
tenure, the gross value of the produce, the rural population or the area 
cultivated. The Council of Ministers, however, at the sitting of 16 
February 1917, felt that to propose differential treatment, exempting 
some and granting temporary leave to others pn whatever basis the 
distribution might be made, would create an unfavourable impression 
in some provinces. Hence it was considered inadvisable to adopt the 
scheme and arrangements were made for meeting the more urgent 
requirements of agriculture as quickly as possible by means of giants 
of temporary leave. 

The Minister of War consequently authorized for the months of 
Match and April two leave-groups, each including 30,000 men, drawn 
from the territorial zone, and 30,000 drawn from the mobilized troops, 
each group to have one month's leave, the scheme being confined to the 
classes of those bom in 1877 or earlier, and to the unfit up to the class 
of those bom in 1881. These arrangements formed the subject of the 
circular No. 137, of 19 February 1917 (1). A few days later regulations 
followed for a small number of exemptions in favour of the managers of 


(1) Circului 14 Viliuimy 1017, No. 137, relating to Hie pLdag of military labour at the 
disposal of agriculture. Gfotnale Militate Uficialc , No. 13*. Rome, 13 February 1917* 
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farms and of co-operative associations. But the impression produced was 
not favourable, and at the sitting of the Chamber of Deputies of 13 March 
the Minister of War announced that from 15 May a new period of leave 
grants would be initiated for the same total number of men, 160,000, but 
divided into three relays, of 40 days each. The number of soldiers to 
proceed to the rural districts thus fell per relay from 80,000 to 53,333, but 
to counterbalance this the number of working days was increased. The 
Minister added that the limit of that part of the yield of a farm on 
which a tax could be levied would be reduced, exemptions would be allowed 
for certain classes of skilled hands, and the limit of area to be cultivated 
in order to obtain a grant of leave would be done away with. The number 
of exemptions to be granted to managing staff and to skilled hands was 
not fixed. 

These provisions were given concrete shape by the Minister of War 
in Circulars Nos. 233 and 234 of 4 April 1917 (1). 

It very soon however became evident that a much larger number of 
men must be detached, and towards the end of June the Department for 
the Employment of Military Labour received instructions to present a new 
scheme for the purpose. The enquiries necessary, begun in the middle 
of July, led to the Circular 552, of 25 August 1917 (2), which cancelled 
the regulations contained in Circulars 137, 151, 168, 233, 234 of 1917 and 
introduced a new system which ,we shall proceed to explain. 


B. The new regulations relating to temporary exemptions and 

OTHER ARRANGEMENTS FOR DETACHING SOLDIERS FOR THE BENEFIT 
OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION AND PARTICULARLY FOR CEREAL 
CULTIVATION. # 

1 . Temporary Exemptions from Military Service . 

Temporary exemptions from military service, in conformity with the 
prescriptions of the Decrees of 29 April 1915, No.561, 17 June 1915, No. 
887, and 12 April 1917, No. 629, of which mention has already been made, 
could be granted on the basis of the new circular with or without fixed date 
of expiry, and were all liable to be revoked in accordance with military 
exigencies. Those with fixed date of expiry could extend to six months in 
each case and must be commensurate with the presumable duration of 
the circumstances required to exist both on the side of the farm and on 
that of the soldier tp be exempted before the privilege could be granted. 
On any one of these circumstances ceasing to exist, the person benefiting 
by the exemption (whether farmer, manager or head of family) was expected 
at once to release the exempted man, and the latter was in his turn 
expected to report himself to the unit on the strength of which he was. 


If) Oionmlt MiUtan UtficiaU , No. 25*. Rome, 0 April 3917 
(4) Giorm 1 *' Shilton Vtficuih'i No, 58*. Rome, 25 August 1917, 
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Broadly speaking the exemptions applied as follows : those with 
fixed date of expiry, to managers of farms, managers of co-operative 
agricultural societies, managers of agricultural labour bureaux, and skill¬ 
ed workmen; the other type to manager of farms, skilled workmen, and 
to one soldier for every farm worked by a family not including among 
its members another able-bodied man between the age of 16 and 65. 

The said exemptions could not be granted except to scldiers who be¬ 
longed to the classes of those bom in 1881 and earlier, or were unfit for 
general service of whatever class or category. Exception could only be 
made in favour of farms worked by a family when no soldier member of the 
family came under these heads. Release of men belonging to mobilized 
corps was subject to military exigencies. 

(a) Farms in General. *— Farms left entirely without technical or 
administrative managment and of such size and value as completely 
to absorb the attention of a manager could apply for the temporary ex¬ 
emption of their own manager (this might even be the owner provided he 
farmed the land himself) or of any older man who at the time of the calling 
up had been one of the managing staff. 

To determine the value of the farm on its minimum computation, the 
following criteria were employed, varying somewhat as between province 
and province : the area of the farm, the capital sunk in it, whether in 
buildings, equipment or industrial plant , # the gross yield and the yield on 
which tax could be levied ; this last could not in any case be less than 
6,000 liras according to the latest valuation. 

Small farms not reaching the minimum value indicated above were 
permitted to group themselves with the object of jointly fulfilling the re¬ 
quired condition and obtaining the exemption of the senior man serving 
who at the time of the calling up had been one pf the managing staff and 
who could effectively assume the management of all the associated farms. 

The duration of the exemption had to be commensurate with the per¬ 
iod of time for which the farm required the attention of a manager when , 
worked along its normal lines. 

The exemptions, so as to keep within the numerical limits fixed by 
the central administration and communicated from time to time to the 
provincial agricultural sub-commissions, and to the exemptions committees, 
were granted according to a scale of importance to be determined by 
the sub-commissions themselves. The exemptions committees were 
expected to communicate to these latter the decisions adopted, whether 
for or against the exemption in each case. 

(b) Co-operative Agricultural Societies . — The exemption of the 
manager might also be granted in the interests of co-operative agricultural 
societies or federations of such societies, provided they were legally con¬ 
stituted and could show on production of the balance sheet or other doc¬ 
uments that they had reached on the working of the previous year a 
financial position as follows : 

i- For co-operative purchasing societies (consortia, syndicates, 
etc.), the value of the goods resold to members, 500,000 liras annually; 
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2. For co-operative societies for the sale of produce with or without 
elaboration of the raw material (co-operative vine-growers* societies, 
co-operative dairy societies), the value of the raw’ mateiial delivered by 
the members, 200,000 liras annually; 

3. For co-operative credit societies (rural banks, agricultural banks, 
etc.), bills in hand at the close of the previous financial ye ar, 100,000 
liras. 

Exemption might, moreover, be granted in the interests of single 
sections of co-operative agricultural societies or their federations, always 
assuming that the individual section had reached the financial position 
above indicated. 

Smaller associations might associate with the object of jointly reach¬ 
ing the minimuni financial standing i>rescribed and of appljing for the 
temporary exemption of the senior among the managers of the asso¬ 
ciated undertakings. 

(c) Agricultural Labour Bureaux . — Exemptions might be granted 
to the managers of agricultural labour bureaux and their federations, 
when it was proved that the bureaux were left without managing staff 
and when they were regularly constituted and recognized on the test¬ 
imony of the provincial agricultural commissions as taking a piominent 
place in the agricultural economy of the province. 

(d) Skilled hands. — Full claim to ‘temporary exemptions for the 
period necessary for the completion of the work was accorded to head 
workmen or skilled hands, performing especially important functions in 
the agriculture of the district and attached eitheT to farms worked con¬ 
jointly or separately or to undertakings employing agricultural machinery 
(steam ploughing, threshing, installations, etc.) 

The skilled hands having first claim to exemption w r ere drivers and 
mechanics for agricultural machinery, stockmen or stud grooms, milkers, 
grafters and pruners, cellarers, olive crushers, caitwrights ploughmen, 
teamsters, irrigators (whether of rice-fields or employed in the general 
distribution of water). 

In respect to skilled workmen not specified, or in cases of doubt or 
of different qualifications or functions in different regions, questions were 
addressed to the Ministry of Agriculture which submitted them, with its 
own view, to the Central Office for Exemptions (Ministry of Arms and 
Munitions). 

Fanners of small holdings employing hired labour, if the holdings 
were intensively cultivated and of an area of less than 20 hectoes, receiv¬ 
ed consideration on an equal footing with skilled hands, prWided they 
effectively replaced a particular skilled man (ploughman, teamster, milk¬ 
er, irrigator, etc.), and provided there was no other person equally quali¬ 
fied to do so on the holding. 

(e) Farms Worked by the Family of the Farmer . — On farms worked 
by the family of the farmer and with a mixed cultivation (field and orchard) 
requiring the continuous work of the whole family throughout the year, 
the family of the actual cultivator could, if left as a result of the call- 
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inc; tip without an able-bodied man between the ages of 16 and 65, 
apply foi temporal exemption (with no fixed date of expiry) for one 
of the soldier members of the family, of the classes of those born in the 
years 1874 to 1877 inclusive, or unfit for general service of any class 
whatever* or failing either of these, for the eldest man out of the 
remaining classes, if possible not of a later class than that of those bom 
in 1881. 

By the family of the actual cultivator of the land was understood the 
whole number of persons living together, even if not all linked by ties 
of kindred, who worked in the common interest the same holding (whether 
owned, held in usufruct or in usage, leased on a rent-paying or on a 
produce-sharing basis, or on a mixed sj^stem). 

The holding must at least have the value as determined by the follow¬ 
ing criteria : the sowing of grain or rice for 1917-18 must net be less than 
two hectolitres of seed ; the area cultivated for the same year must be three 
hectares, excluding meadow or natural pasture. 

In classifying the farm there were taken into consideration, besides, 
the sowing and the area, the quantity of orchard trees, and of trees and 
plants of industrial value growing on the land (vines, olives, mulberries, 
the citrous fruit-trees, and other fruit-trees), the quality and quantity of 
farm-animals with which the holding was stocked (cattle, horses or mules, 
poultry, pigs). 

The exemption was revoked if the quantity of grain specified in the 
application for exemption was not sown on the farm. 

In proposing the grants, the provincial agricultural commissions w T ere 
to proceed within the numerical limits indicated by the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture, in decreasing order of importance, according to the rules laid 
down by the said Ministry. 


II. Ordinary Grants of Military Labour. 


Arrangements were further made that for the period of the autumn 
work (September to December) ordinary grants of military labour should 
be made. Such grants might be applied foi and sanctioned exclusively 
on behalf of soldiers, who had previously been* agricultural labourers, of the 
classes of those born in 1874 to 1877 inclusive, and if unfit for general ser¬ 
vice of any class whatever, who were, whether the one or the other, in the 
territorial Jme or if not at the base in the war zone. The grants were 
for a period of 40 days, not including the journeys, and took effect in two 
relays from 13 September to 23 October and from 24 October to 3 De¬ 
cember. The fixing of the number was the business of the Ministiy of 
War; the distribution was then made province by province through the 
Ministry of Agriculture which had to communicate to the provincial agri¬ 
cultural commissions the proportion of grants assigned to the respective 
province. 
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III, Occasional Grants of Labour 
of the Forces of the Territorial Command Areas. 

To give effect to the measures already in force, the military author¬ 
ities were authoiized, whenever opportunity offered or an application was 
made, to allow detachments of men or individuals, as available, to take 
part in any farm work carried on in the place where they were quartered 
or not far away\ 

For the most part, men so detached had to return to their own quart¬ 
ers at night: when howevei the work in which their help was required 
was of a specially urgent nature, leave could be obtained for the men to 
be employed beyond the ordinary limits of the command area, and to 
pass the night away from their depot, even remaining absent from their 
quarters for some days ; but this extension of the measure was not to take 
place unless the results expected from it were of unquestionable value, and 
unless the men so detached could be conveniently boarded and lodged at 
the charge of the person^ at whose disposal their services had been placed. 
The normal wage of the locality had to be paid by the employer to soldiers 
employed in this way for each separate piece of work. 

The circular under consideration contains in addition arrangements 
for the employment of prisoners of war of which we treat separately. 

To resume, it was a characteristic of the new system to distinguish 
farms where work was continuous fiom those where it was intermittent In 
respect to the former, it took into consideration the exclusively brain 
work cf the managers of large farms and agricultural undertakings, the 
part brain, part manual work of the skilled hands on farms where hiied 
labour is employed, or of the head of the family on a farm rented on a 
produce-sharing agreement or otherwise, and finally the purely manual 
work of the casual labouier taken on at times of pressure of work. Exemp¬ 
tions for an indefinite period were thus granted to managers of large farms 
or agricultural undertakings, to permanent labourers and in the case of 
farming families, to one man for each family left without able-bodied men 
between the ages of 16 and 65 : exemptions for the period only necessary 
for the execution of the work, to some classes of skilled labour: the 
grants of 40 days of leave for agriculturists who cultivated small par¬ 
cels of land not needing continuous work were maintained, and all purely 
manual work was provided for by organising the services of soldiers of 
the local command-area and by employment of prisoners. 

It will be seen that if the number of exemptions and grants of leave 
to be made had remained indefinite, the problem, thanks to the arrange¬ 
ments above described, would have been solved. As it was, the Ministry 
of War had settled in advance the number of the exemptions and grants 
of leave, fixing them respectively at 120,000 and at 350,000; it re main ed to 
determine the basis for the distribution among the provinces. From among 
the four criteria that might l>e adopted as this basis, namely, the system 
of laud tenure, the area cultivated, the gross value of the agricultural 
produce, the number of the rural population, this last was chosen, account 
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being taken only of the males of full working age, between 15 and 65, and 
the number of these being calculated for each province. This population, 
amounting in all to 4,705,052, was subdmdcd into three groups: 

Group (a), that of those continuously employed, included holders 
in emphyteusis 01 usufruct, produce-sharing tenants, labourers with 
hiring-agreements, herdsmen, ploughmen, cattlemen, shepherds, stockmen, 
stewards and bailiffs. There still remained two sub-classes, that of the 
agriculturists who cultivated their own land or the land belonging to the 
family and that of rent-paying tenants: in respect of neither of these was 
it known what percentage cultivated lands that required the exclusive at¬ 
tention of the farmer continued throughout the year, and what percen¬ 
tage cultivated land that only required seasonal intermittent labour; 
from investigations made it proved that out of the former sub-clasvS — 
agriculturists who cultivated their own lands or the land belonging to the 
family — hardly one-tenth could be considered as employed in continuous 
work, and out of the rent-paying tenants one half. The (a) group, consisting 
of all these elements, included 1,658,214 men between the ages of 15 and 65 ; 

Group (6), those not employed regularly, made up of the remaining 
nine-tenths of the sub-class of agriculturists who cultivated their own 
land, and of the other half of the sub-class of the rent-paying tenants, 
and also of the sub-class of the casual labourers or day-labourers 
(2,017,844 men of the ages indicated), included in all 3,012,506 men ; 

Group (c), made up of the sub-classes of nursery-gardeners, gard¬ 
eners, woodmen, mushroom and truffle gatherers, etc. including 94,332 men, 
was not taken into consideration as being of less importance. 

By fixing the proportion between the 120,000 exemptions and the 
total of those belonging to group (a), the percentage of 7.23 was obtained, 
and by fixing the proportion between the 350,000 grants of leave and the 
total of those belonging,to group (6), the percentage of 11.66 was obtained. 
The results, to be’ anticipated from this scheme of distribution as applied 
in the different provinces were set out in a schedule which on being sub¬ 
mitted to a Committee of fou r selected experts was unanimousl}’pronounced 
to be the most satisfactory of all those drawn out up*to that time. This 
scheme a few days after the publication of the circular we have just now 
detailed was put into execution in its entirety. 

Arrangements were made in 1918 (1) by the Ministry of War in conjunc¬ 
tion with the Ministry of Agriculture on lines similar to those of the cir¬ 
cular above described and providing that beginning from 1 March of that 
year, the ordinary grants of military labour should be resumed. Appli¬ 
cations for leave could only be made by soldiers who bad previously been 
agricultural labourers, of the classes of men born in the years 1874 to 1878 
inclusive, and — if unfit for general service — of any class, but not 
beyond that of 1892, who were in the territorial zone, or at the base depots 

(1) Circular 13 February 1918, No. 71, relating to the granting of troops for the 
furthering of agricultural production and particularly grain cultivation. Giomale Militate 
Ufiiciale, No, ri A Rome, r$ February 1918. 
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of the war zone ; such leave was of two months’ duration, apart from the 
journey, and the grants were divided into five relaj-s : fiom i March to 
30 April; from 1 May to 30 June ; from 1 July to 31 August; from 1 Sep¬ 
tember to 31 October and from 1 November to 31 December. For sold¬ 
iers drawn from base depots of the war zone, there were grants to the 
number of 1,000 per day, up to a maximum of 20,000 for each relay 
apart from exceptions made necessary by military exigencies. The total 
number of grants of leave to be allowed from the territorial area for each 
of the relays was fixed by the Ministry of War. The distribution of the 
whole of the grants of leave however was made throughout the provinces 
by the Ministry of Agriculture. Application for them might be made 
by farmers employing hired labour, whether the far’m was under in¬ 
tensive or extensive cultivation, preferably cereal cultivation, only when 
the permanent staff attached to the respective farms — whether bound 
by a yearly hiring agreement or for fixed periods —* had been reduced, as 
a result of the calling up, by more than one-third. The number of grants 
of leave applied for was not in any case to exceed that necessary to com¬ 
plete the staff of the farms up to two-thirds of the ordinary proportion. 

Application could further be made from farms cultivated by families, 
which, being left without any able-bodied man between the ages of 16 and 
65, had not been able to obtain the exemption of a soldier member of 
the family because the farm to be cultivated did not reach the grade of 
importance provided for by the Circular 552 of 1917, above detailed, on 
the condition however that during the season 1918-19 not less than a 
hectolitre of grain had been sown and not less than half a hectare of land 
had been cultivated either in vegetables or in trees of industrial value. 

The provincial agricultural sub-commissions had the power of arranging 
that soldiers on leave when their work was not absolutely necessary or 
pressing on the farm that had obtained the grant of leave, should proceed 
whether as individuals or in parties to put their sendees at the disposal 
of another farm. During leave the soldiers did not draw any rations nor 
any compensatory allowance, but — except when working with their own 
family — they had to receive from the farm at the disposal of which they 
were placed a daily wage equal to that paid in the locality for free labour. 

In the following years also the needs of agriculture were kept well in 
view. To ensure that agriculturists of the classes up to and including 
that of the men bom in 1900, who by profession were capable of 
working agricultural machinery, should be in readiness for the harvest 
operations, the Ministry of War authorized the commandants of the 
army corps to grant to such men leave of 15 days maximum duration be¬ 
sides the journey. Such leave could even be granted to those who had 
recently been on leave of other kinds, so long as no imperative claims of 
the service interfered. The Ministry of War, besides, though ordering the 
calling up of youths enrolled during the levy on the class of those bom 
in 1901 enacted that recruits indispensable to the management of a farm 
where they might be engaged either on their own account or on that of 
their family, could obtain postponement of military service until the next 
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class was called up. Similarly the recruit*- of the class of those bom in 
1902 could obtain a year’s postponement under the same conditions. 
Such postponements weie gianted on the basis of a certificate fiom the 
Director of Itinerant Agricultural Instruction, testifying that the work of 
the recruit was actually indispensable to the proper working ofthe farm. 

In general it may be admitted that both on the side of the local com¬ 
mittees and on that of the offices and the authorities charged with the 
issuing of the exemptions and grants of leave, while due regard was paid 
to the needs of the army, the utmost pains and care weic taken so to apply 
the regulations as to bring about m the best possible manner the aim 
proposed; that, namely of increasing agricultural production, an nchiev- 
ment of such immense importance in the period under consideration to 
the national economy and the public food supply. 

We will now pass on to discuss the employment of the prisoners 
of war. 


§ 2. Employment op prisoners op war. 

The employment of prisoners of war was regulated in Italy by a 
series of circulars issued either by the Army Commissariat Department or 
by the Commission for Prisoneis of War established in connection with 
the Ministry of War, with the duties of acting as a bureau of information, 
of treating of all questions relating to them (accommodation, food, guarding, 
health, correspondence, etc.) and of putting into shape the necessary 
measures. The most important Circulars are those of 21 April 1916, No. 
6,583 (prisoner labour), of 27 May 1916, No. 9,442 (empk^ment of prison¬ 
ers of war in agriculture and industry), of 14 November 1916, No. 24,112 
(employment of the labour of prisoners of war), the Circular 8,755 of 1917, 
relating to the technical staff required for the work of afforesting, and 
the circular 6,411 of 25 February 1917, referring to prisoners of war em¬ 
ployed in agricultural work. Some of the circulars discussed in the preceding 
section, relating to grants of military labour for agricultural work, include 
arrangements for the utilization of prisoners. We will here detail the 
mam principles involved (1). 

It must first be said that the prisoners weie usually assembled close 
to the commands of those divisions to which the prisoners had surrendered. 
These commands had without delay: (1) to collect the prisoners into 
squads; (2} to ascertain the total number of officers and privates respect¬ 
ively, and to communicate these as soon as possible to the commands of 
the army corps, indicating the locality of the assemblage of prisoners; 
(3) to make them fall in and march tinder escort to the place designated 
by the command of the army corps. The internment of the prisoners was 
then arranged by means of concentration camps in the country. Their 
treatment and their employment were regulated in every particular. 

(l) RACCOLTA DELLE DlSFOSIZIOtfl DI CAR4TTERE PERMANENT*} RELATIVE AI PRIGIONTERI 
dx guerra e ax DiSBRTORX del KEMico. August 19x8. Army Commissariat Department. 
Office of the Chief of Staff. Bologna, 19x8. 
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With respect to this latter, in conformity with Article 5 of the Regul¬ 
ations annexed to the Fourth Convention of The Hague besides being put 
to woik inside their quarters, the prisoners could also be detailed tor work 
outside, for public or private administrative purposes, such as construction 
of barracks, agricultural work, road making or industrial work, etc., in 
accordance with special rules agreed to between the Ministries concerned 
and the Commission mentioned. 

Officers only were excused from work, while all non-commissioned 
officers were called upon to do it, endeavours however being of course 
made to employ these latter as overseers, so far as the work permitted. 

Prisoners were preferably not employed in gangs of less than 15 
men, so as to avoid excessive splitting up of their guards. They 
could be employed however exceptionally, as circumstances or necessity 
dictated, in smaller gangs, especially when the‘place of work was in the im¬ 
mediate vicinity of a concentration camp, from which the prisoners were 
sent out each day and to which they returned when the work was over ; 
or in the case of skilled workers with a view to re-establishing small indus¬ 
tries that w*ere suffering from want of hands. 

Discipline of prisoners while at work and the guarding of them was a 
matter for the territorial military authorities under whose jurisdiction 
they fell. These authorities made provision accordingly for forming into 
squads or groups the prisoners detailed for the work and for conducting 
them to the place of work under suitable escort, strictly proportioned to 
the requirements : ordinarily not less than one-tenth and not more than 
one-fifth of the number of the prisoners. 

Quarters were arranged at the place of work in huts 01 tents. When 
the work was only a shorl distance away, the quartern at the depot to 
which the prisoners belonged could be used. 

The military administration made provision for the quarteis where 
State lands could be used and where considerations of season, altitude 
and climate made it possible to place the men under canvas. In other 
cases the public or private body at whose disposal the men were placed had 
to provide the accommodation. 

Food was provided by the military administrations and the cooking 
done by the prisoners themselves. 

The hours of work were not to exceed ten. Time for going and coming 
between work and quarters was counted as work-hours ; on the other 
hand time necessary for consuming rations while at work was not counted. 
Work on Sundays and holidays was forbidden. 

With regard to pay, in the case of work on the account of and directly 
carried out by a public administration (State, provincial*or communal), 
the pay was fixed at the rate of 5 centesimi for an hour's work. Besides 
this payment per hour, the public services were expected to pay the expenses 
of the escort guarding the prisoners. When on the other hand the work 
was done for a private individual, the pay for each hcur of work had to be 
fixed on a scale proportionate to that of free labour, for the same quantity 
and quality of work, taking into account however the various negative 
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factors which lend to diminish the output from prisoners' work, such as the 
limitations arising from (.he need for a guard, the weakness of any spirit 
of co-operation, and a hove all the absence in pi isutlers of the stimulus of 
interest, always calculated to increase pioduction. 

Wages had to be paid weekly as a rule, except in the ca k se of the pub¬ 
lic State services, which make pa3’ments on fixed dates, corresponding to 
those on which they la3 r claim to the monies due to them. 

In addition to the agreed wage and b3* way of encouragement or reward 
it was possible, alike for the public services and for the private employer 
of labour, to give to prisoners whom the3 r considered specially deserving 
from the qualhw or quantity of their work an extra recompense in tobacco, 
food or mone3 r . 

Money payment however of this kind was not to be handed to the 
prisoners, but to the officer in charge of the escort who had it placed to 
the savings bank account of each one concerned. 

When a few prisoners had to be employed in work requiring special 
skill either on account of its importance or its difficulty or the accuracy 
with which it had to be carried out, in respect of which those responsible 
had offered specialty high rates of pay to the State, thereby indicating the 
good output they expected, the Commission for Prisoners of War could 
grant the prisoners a larger wage than that ordinarily given, placing it to 
their credit in their savings bank books, and could make special regul¬ 
ations whether as to the cmtod3 T , the quarters, or the food of the few 
prisoners detailed for the work. 

The public services or private emplo3 T ers concerned made provision 
for the technical direction of the work, and the suppty of implements or 
tackle required aKo rested with them, as well as that of the special 
clothing required. 

In some cases officers or privates of special competence in the mat¬ 
ter might be placed in charge of the technical direction, being told off for 
the purpose, more particularty in works of afforestation, for which special 
arrangements were made. 

To ensure that the foregoing regulations were carried out with due 
regularity, the commands of the army corps in whose area work was 
being performed by prisoners of war deputed one of the officers of superior 
rank attached to the depots of prisoners of war to make surprise visits to 
the places where the work was being carried on with a view to satisf3ing 
themselves as to the saniiar3 T conditions, the housing and food of the 
prisoners, the regularity' of the pa3 T , the existence of technical direction of 
the work and the proper discipline of the labour gangs. 

Mention should be made of the Circular No. 137 of 19 February 
1917 (1) which laid down special regulations for the granting of military 
labour for agricultural work. Among the arrangements made was one by 
which on the request of farmers' associations or of private farmers, the pro¬ 
vincial agricultural commissions could appty to the Commission for Pri- 


(1) Gtornale Militate Ufficiale , Xo. 13*. Rome, 19 February 1917. 
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soners of War in Rome for the work of the prisoners. The detachments 
'applied for had as a rule to include ioo men, but could be reduced to a 
minimum of 30 in accordance with the local requirements. Those benefit¬ 
ing by the grant had to guarantee to the State the payment fixed by the 
provincial agricultural commission reckoned by each hour of work done by 
each prisoner (including the time necessary for going from the sleeping 
quarters to the place of work and for return); they were also expected to 
provide quarters both for the prisoners and for the officer and men of 
the guard. 

Following on the publication of this circular and with the object of 
meeting as rapidly as possible the numerous applications for prisoners 
that were anticipated, the Commission already referred to thought it 
advisable to formulate certain general regulations in addition to those 
already set out (x). 

On the basis of these there had to be formed in each army corps, at 
the headquarters of the various units, which necessarily been chosen for 
convenience of communication, one or more companies of prisoners of 
previous farming or rural experience for each ol the provinces included in 
their respective areas of jurisdiction. As soon as these companies were 
formed, the commands of the army corps had to give notice of the fact to 
the Commission sitting in Rome, and to the agricultural commissions 
concerned. 

Each company, varying in strength from 150 to 300 men according to 
anticipated requirements, was intended to supply gangs of labourers 
to meet the applications made by the provincial commissions to the Com¬ 
mission for Prisoners of War. 

Military authorities were urged to see that the gangs of labourers were 
sent with the utmost possible despatch to the place of employment, and 
to come to an agreement with those employing the prisoners, especially 
as regarded quarters, so as to secure the inauguration of the services con¬ 
cerned. 

The regulations already detailed held good for all that related to the 
treatment of the prisoners so employed, their discipline, lodging, food, 
hours of work, and pay. 

Later on, the circular of 25 August 1917, No. 552, making as we 
saw fresh arrangements as to temporary exemptions and authorizing im¬ 
portant grants of military labour for the benefit of agriculture, also enacted 
that prisoners of war, fit for work and not directly engaged in State works, 
should be equally distributed among all the provinces of the kingdom and 
placed at the disposal of the provincial agricultural commissions to be 
drafted to agricultural work. 

Farmers’ associations and private farmers who proposed to avail 
themselves of the work of prisoners of war had to make applications to 
these commissions indicating, among other points, the nature of the work, 

(1) Circular No. 6,411, of 35 February 1917, relating to prisoners of war engaged in agri¬ 
cultural work. 
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the length of time for which a grant of labour was requested, which must 
not be less than a month, the number of labourers required, which could 
not be less than 15, the locality and the arrangements for lodging prisoners. 

As to the results accruing, it may be considered that, once the initial 
difficulties of the organization of the service were overcome, they were in 
the main satisfactory. In the summer of 1916 twenty companies of pri¬ 
soners were assigned for agricultural work in the rural districts. Part¬ 
icularly important was the sending of 2000 men provided with the necess¬ 
ary implements into Apulia for the harvest and the threshing. Applications 
whether for agriculture or for industry were practically all dealt with as 
they came in fiom the various regions, so that in October 1917 in the major¬ 
ity of the concentration camps only the sick or unfit were left (1). 


§ 3. Employment of women in agricultural work. 

The employment of female labour in agricultural work varies in Italy 
from region to region. 

In Sicily and in Calabria, the women are almost exclusively taken 
up with household work and rarely go into the field, and then practically 
only along with their immediate family or relatives. In Campania, 
the Abruzzi and in Apulia and Latium, on the contrary, women work in the 
fields too : they do hoeing or raking ; they occupy themselves in the vine¬ 
yards or gardens. 

In Tuscany, in the Marches and in Umbria it is necessary to distin¬ 
guish between the women of the family of a pioduce-sharing tenant and of 
the family of a day labourer. The former attend to the household and to 
certain farm duties on the holding. The latter are called upon for their 
assistance only in view of definite operations such as the hoeing in of seed, 
the cleaning of wheat or maize crops, etc., work in vineyards, orchards or 
gardens 

In Northern Italy, where the system of produce-sharing tenancies is 
general, the women are distinguished as in Tuscany; where it does not 
exist, they perform different field operations by the day, in particular 
working in the rice-fields, for cleaning purposes. 

During the war, women replaced men on the whole in the different 
kinds of work previously done by men, especially in Central Italy where 
as a result of the special circumstances created by the prevalence cf the 
produce-sharing system of tenure, the family occupying a holding on such 
terms could carry on a much larger number of fanning operations than 
could be expected of labourers in the regions where rent-paying tenancies 
and occupying ownership of farms are the rule. 

(i) See Eugenio Faina: L’ntilizzazione dei prigionieri di guerra nei lavori agricoli. Com¬ 
municated to the 47 th Agricultural Congress summoned by the Society of Italian Agricul¬ 
turists. BolleUtno Quindictnale delta Socieia degh Agncoltori Itaham , Nos. 7-8. Rome, 15-30 
April 1917. 
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To encourage female labour to reach its maximum efficiency, it was 
enacted by a decree of the Minister of Agriculture dated 1 June 1916 (1) 
that medals for agricultural service or other rewards with certificates of 
commendation should be conferred by the Ministry on women who dur¬ 
ing the season of 1916 had distinguished themselves in their execution of 
agricultural work in place of men called up " in an exemplary manner, 
by their unremitting and valuable activities 

The farms and organizations which had made special use of female 
labour in agricultural work were also eligible for these prizes. 

Communes, local war-time committees, agricultural societies and con¬ 
sortia, farmers' associations, agricultural labourers' associations, and other 
bodies could recommend to the itinerant instructors in agriculture the wo¬ 
men, the farms and organizations deserving of recognition of this kind. 
The instructors then made up the lists and checked them, and forwarded 
them with their own comments to the Ministry. An effective stimulus 
was thus given to the replacement of the men by women in the rural districts, 
with excellent results, their work together with that of men beyond mili¬ 
tary age and of boys making it possible to ensure for the duration of the 
war the regular cultivation and production of the soil. 

§ 4. The voluntary civil service and the “ mobilitazione agraria ". 

In order to ensure to agriculture a larger supply of labour, now that 
the calling-up of the older classes and of those who had undergone a 
second medical examination had much reduced the quantity available, and 
to give the greatest possible impetus to agricultural production in accor¬ 
dance with the food requirements of the country, some new and important 
measures were issued in 1918. 

By the lieutenancy Decree of 12 February, No. 146 (2), the voluntary 
civil service was inaugurated, that is, citizens, both men and women, bom 
between 1 January 1857 an d 31 December 1903, were invited to state whether 
they offered their services either gratuitously or at a suitable remunera¬ 
tion and in what industry or public service carried on in the commune 
in which they resided. 

The industries in which offers of voluntary assistance were made were 
the following: agriculture (work of all kinds relating to agriculture, the 
manipulation and the transport of agricultural produce); the provision 
industries (rice-grinding, milling, baking, macaroni manufacture, making 
of fruit and vegetable preserves, the slaughtering of animals for food, fish¬ 
ing) ; leather-making; the textile industries; building, road-making, 

(1) Decree of the Minister of Agriculture dated 1 June 1916 on the establishment of re. 
'wards for agricultural service for women who during the season of 1916 distinguished them . 
selves in the performance of agricultural work. Gaxzetia Ufficialc del Regno d'It aha, No. 131. 
Rome, 5 June 1916 

(2) Decree 12 February 1918, No. 146, relating to voluntary service rendered by civilians 
in making their work available for agriculture and specified industries, as well as for the 
public services. Gaxzetta XJfficiaU del Regno <VItalia, No, 44, Rome, 21 February 1918. 
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irrigation and drainage; industries and sendees meeting collective and 
general needs ; mining , wood-working industiies ; chemical industries , 
metal-working and the manufacture of other mineral products. 

The following were excused from offering voluntary sendees ; (a) sol¬ 
diers under arms, of on leave, including agricultural leave, and soldiers 
assigned to firms or undertakings of any kind, whether exempted from 
military service, under command or placed at the disposal of the firms 
in question; ( b) those engaged in work in military establishments 
or those belonging to the auxiliary services, or requisitioned firms ; 
(c) those engaged in agricultural work or already giving their assistance in 
the sendee of agriculture or in the manipulation or transport of agricultural 
products; (d) employees and others receiving pay in Government, communal 
or provincial offices or other public bodies ; (e) those unfit for any kind of 
work ; (/) doctors, veterinary surgeons, chemists and nurses following their 
own profession. 

The scale of pay and the other conditions of work were agreed between 
the parties concerned and could not be lower or less favourable than those 
obtaining locally in accordance with wage scales and hiring agreements. 

Persons taking up work on this voluntary basis enjoyed all the benefits 
of the laws protecting work-people and of those regulating insurance on 
the same conditions as other work-people, employees, or wage earners 
of any kind. They could obtain a certificate of service given and receive 
a special decoration. 

A provincial committee for voluntary civil service was set up in each 
province, and a Central Committee was attached to the Ministry for the 
purpose of superintending this service throughout the kingdom. 

When the voluntary offers of work were not sufficiently numerous to 
meet applications, measures were to be taken, according to the wording 
of the decree, to levy forced labour whether for agriculture or for the 
industries or public offices situated in the commune where those called 
upon for such labour resided, such levy to be confined to males of full age. 

Of much wider scope and greater efficacy was the Decree of 14 February 

1918, No! 147 (1), already cited, relating to the so-called “ Mobilitazione 
agraria ” which called together and brought into action all the public and 
private forces calculated to stimulate the production of food-stuffs in the 
maximum degree (2). 

This decree, in fact, enacted, that, for the duration of the war and up 
to the end of the complete agricultural year following on that in which peace 
should be made, the Ministry of Agriculture, with the aim of increasing 

(i) Lieutenancy Decree of 14 February 1918, No. 147, conferring on the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture for the duration of the war, and up to the end of the whole agricultural season follow¬ 
ing on the proclamation of peace, the oversight of cultivation and the organization of agricul¬ 
tural work and referring all disputes arising in consequence of the said decree to a Com¬ 
mittee of appeal. Gaszetta Ufficiale del Regno d'ltaUa, No. 44 Rome, 21 February 1918. 

(3) See in this connection: Sebastiano Lissone : La mobilitazione agraria ed il risveglio 
delTagricoItuxa nazionale. In • L'AgricaHura Italiana Illuslfata, No. 3 . Milan, 25 February 

1919. 
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agricultural production, was to take measures for the oversight of culti¬ 
vation, for the organization of agricultural work, and further for the as¬ 
signment to the best possible advantage of requisites of work and pro¬ 
duction. To this end, the Ministry had power : 

(fl) to promote, organize or carry out the cultivation of uncultivated 
lands or exceptional changes in the system of cultivation of value in view 
of the needs of the country ; 

(6) to take measures, in conjunction with the Ministries of War and 
of Arms and Munitions, for the utilization, especially in the periods of pres¬ 
sure in farm-work, of soldiers and prisoners of war as available, and for 
the discipline necessary in connection with exemptions and with grants 
of military agricultural labour; 

( c) to take steps to put to employment on the farms, foremen and 
labourers who might be available through the organization of voluntary 
assistance, or in default of that through forced levy ; 

(d) to promote increased manufacture of fertilizers, of spraying ma¬ 
terials and of agricultural machinery, as well as the preparation and se¬ 
lection of seeds, and to exercize oversight over production and trade in 
the above commodities; 

( e ) to distribute labour, machinery, implements, fertilizers and 
spraying materials, in such a way as to ensure the maximum yield, and also 
to facilitate the transport of labour and of everything necessary to agri¬ 
culture ; 

(/) in general, to adopt every measure tending to the increase of 
agricultural production and to the safeguarding of the food supply. 

All citizens, men or women, whose habitual occupation was agricul¬ 
ture or who were considered fit for such work, could be called on for it. 
Forced labour had by preference to be employed locally. Exactly as 
in the case of voluntary civil sendee, the scale of remuneration, the pos¬ 
sible payments in kind and any other condition as to the work of those giv¬ 
ing forced labour were agreed to between the parties concerned, and could 
not in any case be less than those obtaining locally in accordance with 
wage scales or hiring agreements. Where these did not exist, customary 
conditions were observed. 

The forced levy of labour for agriculture and the agricultural industries 
was to take precedence of forced levy for any other industry. 

The organization created for the carrying into effect of the “ Mobili- 
tazione agr&ria ” was the following : 

Attached to the Ministry of Agriculture there was instituted a Central 
Committe of Agricultuial Mobilization, composed among othcic, of four 
members chosen from experts in economic and technical matters relating 
to agriculture; of two members chosen from persons of experience in 
fanning and two from agricultural labourers, the Minister acting as chair¬ 
man. In every province a provincial agricultural commissioner was nomi¬ 
nated, the same criteria for the choice being adopted in each locality. This 
commissioner acted as chairman of the section for the agricultural mobil¬ 
ization service attached to every provincial agricultural commission. 
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Communal and intercommunal agricultural commissioners, throughout 
the whole province, had to act in collaboration with the provincial agric¬ 
ultural commissioner. 

Other responsibilities fell to the share of the itinerant instructors in 
agriculture, and to agricultural societies and farmers' associations. 

The section for the agricultural mobilization service composed, besides 
the chairman, of a delegate of the military authority and of six representa¬ 
tives of farmers and agricultural labourers, chosen on an equal footing, was 
summoned to pronounce inter alia on measures relating to the shortage 
or excess of agricultural labour relative to the local demand, and on mea¬ 
sures to regulate and facilitate the migration of labour between province 
and province, in consultation with the sections of the adjoining provinces. 
To the same sections were delegated the attributions relating to the tem¬ 
porary exemptions of soldiers called up and to the grants of agricultural 
leave, exercised in every province by the provincial agricultural sub¬ 
commission, referred to in Circular No. 137 of the Giornale Militare Ufi¬ 
ddle of 19 February 1917. 

The provincial agricultural commissioner was to take steps, in addition 
to the exercize of special attributions, to draw up an agricultural census of 
the kinds of cultivation, of the labour and the requisites of labour, to note 
the variations in the area devoted to different kinds of cultivation in the 
province, and to put forward all measures likely to increase agricultural 
production (1). 

The communal or intercommunal agricultural commissioner was 
expected to keep himself informed of the state of cultivation of the lands 
and to exercise oversight over the application of any type of cultivation 
that might be ordered; to keep in touch with local conditions of labour; 
to interpose so as to ensure the maintenance of agricultural work in the 
event of disputes ; to assist by advice and suggestions the ordinary work 
and the new departures of agriculturists; to facilitate the supply of fertiliz¬ 
ers, of seeds and of machines and to watch over their employment; to expe¬ 
dite applications on the part of agriculturists for exemptions and for 
grants of leave ; to overlook those exempted and men on leave in their oc¬ 
cupations ; to watch the employment of prisoners of war in agricultural 
work; to exercize functions in connection with the requisitioning of horses 
or cattle, machines and moveables for agricultural work; to give inform¬ 
ation on the best means for rendering cultivation intensive; to ensure 
in every possible way the carrying out of the arrangements laid down for 
the agricultural mobilization. 

Thus a network existed of competent persons who even in the more re¬ 
mote agricultural zones were kept informed of the situation; noted and com¬ 
municated to the Government the deficiency and the requirements of local 

(1) I/ieutcnancj Decree of 2 May 1918 No 618, delegating to the Central Committee the 
consultative iunction in relation to everything bearing on the agricultural mobilization and 
fixing the attributions of the provincial agricultural commissioner, and of the communal 
or inteicommunal commissioners. Gaxzeiia Vfficiale del Re*no d'Italia, No. 113. Rome, 14 
May 19x8. 
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agriculture, while giving to the means whereby these requirements might 
be met the closest study and the most effective support: passed on with¬ 
out delay to the mass of agriculturists the information, the measures, the 
practical assistance furnished by the Government; and generally prepared 
the ground for the reception and putting into practice of the instructions 
issued relating to the carrying on of agriculture. 

t As to the results obtained, it may be said that the provincial, com¬ 
munal and inter-communal agricultural commissioners rendered for the 
most part constant and unremitting service, and that, when well chosen 
and wisely directed, they were invaluable, since, notwithstanding the 
difficulties incident on the war, they succeeded in inspiring the agricul¬ 
turists with a feeling of confidence and a power of resistance, and in 
pushing production well above its normal level, in full correspondence with 
the aims and object of the decree. 


To complete the account of the measures adopted by the Italian Gov¬ 
ernment during the war to ensure to agriculture the necessary supply of 
labour, mention may be made of the attempt made by the special Depart¬ 
ment attached to the Ministry to utilize the peasant refugees from Vene- 
tia whether in the interests of agricultural production or with the object 
of preventing the permanent diversion of this labour supply from the rural 
districts ; for various reasons however only modest results were obtained. 
The department also took charge of the wounded of the agricultural or 
peasant class. These did in fact constitute a labour supply, diminished 
in effectiveness but not lost, in that suitable and well directed treatment 
could restore it to practically normal conditions. As early as 1916 a com¬ 
mission was called together under the auspices of the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture, consisting of both experts and politicians, and by a large majority 
the resolution was carried that the wounded of agricultural classes, except 
those who no longer required daily surgical attention, should be placed in 
schools of occupational re-education, attached to agricultural institutes of 
some kind or other. The institutes called upon declared themselves 
ready to assist all such initiative in every way, and thus arose schools 
for the wounded of this class that produced excellent results. 

The remedying of the shortage of labour in rural districts was always 
kept in view and it was with this object that the Ministry of Agriculture 
was further authorized (i) to take steps to make grants of machinery to 
agriculturists or to associations of agriculturists, on terms of deferred pay¬ 
ment. About 8000 tractors were placed at the disposal of the farms and 

(x) Lieutenancy Deere* 14 July 19x8, No. 1057, which authorized the Minister of Agri¬ 
culture to grant on deferred payment to agriculturists or their associations, “ tractors 99 
and agricultural machinery in general. Gaxzetta Uffxiale del Regno d*ltaha t No. 187. 
Borne, 8 August 1918. 
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tens of thousands of hectares were by these means broken up and cul¬ 
tivated. By the Decrees of 18 February 1917, No. 303, and 3 March 
1917, prizes and grants for the purchase of apparatus for agricultural pur¬ 
poses were also given, while in August 1917 the State motor plough ser¬ 
vice was instituted to facilitate by a wide distribution of motor ploughs 
the working and cultivation of lands. 

In conclusion when it is remembered that this enormous withdrawal 
of workers from agriculture was a thing not merely unforeseen but never 
believed possible over so long a period, when account too is taken of the 
inexperience of organizations hastily formed to meet the emergency 
and also of the ever-recurring difficulties in their practical working, it may 
be affirmed that the grave problem of the agricultural labour supply in 
war-time was, thanks to the many and varied measures above examined, 
successfully solved in Italy. 

G. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING 
TO THE CONDITIONS OF THE AGRICULTURAL CLASSES. 


BELGIUM. 


NEW TYPES OF LETTING AGREEMENTS. — Delos (Alb.): La situation de l’agri- 
culture beige, in the Journal de la Socteti Centrale cP Agriculture de Belgique. Brussels^ 
November, 1921. 


The instability of the economic situation, the difficulty of determin¬ 
ing the respective shares of the landowner and the tenant farmer in pro¬ 
duction, have brought about in different quarters the adoption of a vari¬ 
able payment for the use of the land, that is to say-, the adoption of letting 
agreements with a sliding scale oi rent. 

M. Alb. Delos, professor at the State Institute of Agronomy, at Geni- 
bloux, has recently made a study of the types of these. Following him 
we may indicate the bases of some of these contracts. 

A. — In the first place we find a sort of disguised payment in kind, 
based simply on the selling price of certain characteristic products. Let 
us suppose that the initial rent has been fixed at 150 francs the hectare. 
This money- value is translated into a certain quantity of each of the 
chief products. For example, as follows : 


These 150 francs rent per \ 
hectare represent in 1919-20: j 


100 kg. of wheat at 50 fr. . ... 50 fr. 
5 kg, of butter at 10 fr. . . 50 fr. 
10 kg. of meat (live-weight) at 5 fr. 50 fr. 


150 fr* 
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Each year the same quantity of products forms the base, but the 
variations in their price? may modify the rent charge. 


( 100 kg. of wheat at 80 fr.80 fr. 

In 1920-21 ] 5 kg. of butter at 12 £r.60 fr. 


( 1 0 kg. of meat (live-weight) at 4 fr. ... 40 fr. 

180 fr. 

The disadvantage of this system is that it only takes into account 
the selling price of the products, independently of their net cost. The 
elements in production — labour, purchase of fertilizers and feeding stuffs, 
price of live stock, etc., — are always factors of considerable importance, 
often exceeding that of the selling price, in the making up of the profit 
and loss account. 

B. — Another system takes into account a fixed rent as a basis, and 
provides for certain “ special factors ”, namely: 

1. The returns obtained on a fixed quantity of produce selected in 
accoidance with regional conditions and the cultivation undertaken, 
proportionately to the importance of these products in the general working 
of the farm; 

2. Typical items in the expenditure, selected, both as to kind and 
amount, from among the expenses bulking most largely in the fixing of 
net cost, in the district under consideration : 

3. The application to these items of the prices ruling in each agri-' 
cultural year. 

Let us consider for example the renewal of the letting of a farm let-in 
1908 for nine years at 150 francs per hectare. The parties are in agree¬ 
ment on this price and decide to arrange for a lease on an sliding scale 
based on the following amounts and products calculated on the current 
prices: t 

150 kg. of wheat.at 20 fr. — 30 fr. 

150 kg. of oats.at 20 fr. = 30 fr. 

150 kg. of winter barley .at 30 fr. = 45 fr. 

100 kg. of live stock.at 1 fr. = 100 fr. 

50 kg. of butter.*.at 3 fr. — 150 fr. 

Total ... 355 fr- 

The difference between this total of 355 francs and the rent of 150 
francs as agreed between the parties is 205 francs. 

It is then a question of fixing, both in kind and in amount, the typical 
items in the expenditure the total of which corresponds to this difference 
of 205 francs: say, in 19x4: 

^400 kg. of nitrate of soda.at 22 fr. = 88 fr. 

* 50 kg. of cattle for fattening.at 0.85 ft. = 42 » 

100 kg. of oil-cake.at 20 fr. = 20 » 

18 days' labour.at 3 fr. « 54 » 

Total ... 204 fr. 
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In 1919, the rent per hectare based on the said agreement will be 
subject to an increase according to the following figures: 

Let us first assume that the average prices for that financial year, 
calculated according to the market prices reported on the dates fixed, are : 
wheat, 50 francs (controlled price in 1919) : oats, 80 francs; winter barley 
100 francs; live stock, 3.50 fr.; butter, 10 francs the kilogramme. The 
tables in comparison with 1914 will become : 

1. In respect to special factors of the receipts, in kind and in weight: 


150 kg. of wheat. 

. at 

50 

fr. 

= 

75 

fr. 

150 kg. of oats. 

. at 

80 

fr. 

= 

120 

» 

150 kg. of winter barley. 

. at 

100 

fr. 

= 

150 

» 

100 kg. of cattle on foot. 

. at 

3-50 fr. 

= 

350 

» 

50 kg. of butter. 

. at 

10 

fr. 

= 

500 

» 


Total 

• • 


1195 

fr. 

2. In respect to the outgoings: 
400 kg. of nitrate of soda. 

. at 

120 

fr. 


480 

fr. 

50 kg. of store cattle. 

. at 

3 - 

20 fr. 

= 

160 

» 

100 kg. of oil cake. 

. at 

100 

fr. 

= 

100 

» 

18 days' wages. 

. at 

15 

fr. 

= 

270 



Total 

* • 


1010 

fr. 


The rent per hectare, in 1919, will be 1195 less 1010 = 185 francs 
per hectare. 

M. Delos observes that this method, undoubtedly far from perfect 
and still empirical, constitutes a step in advance on the former method. 
It can be applied with comparative simplicity, an important point, for it 
will never be possible to go into the daily routine of complicated arrange¬ 
ments which require management supervision. The value of the method 
moreover is conditional on the choice of the “ typical factors, ” a choice 
that must be made with discernment, and must be in accord with the 
economic circumstances of the farm. 

C. — Finally we come to profit-sharing leases. In order to make the 
working of these intelligible, M. Delos takes as example a farm at Hes- 
baye, worked on business lines, of average fertility, comprising 63 hectares 
of main crops, and 10 hectares of grass land and clovers, and proceeds 
to consider the application of the system to the year 1921. 

The following calculations have to be made in succession : 

1. Principal crops serving as base: 

Wheat.i 

Winter barley. I 6 hectares 

Oats.i J 

Sugar beet.. 

Grass and forage crops. io hectares 

2. Base price or fixed rent: 150 francs per hectare. 
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3. Multiples as agreed by contract, including: Once the fixed rent, 
first return to landlord. Twice the fixed rent, first return to tenant. 
Eight times the fixed rent, outlay on cereal cultivation. Eleven times the 
fixed rent, outlay on beetroot cultivation (1). Making 11 for the cereals, 
and 14 for the beetroot. 

4. Average yield per hectare, as de- 5. Average official prices, as de¬ 


termined at the time of the con- termined at fixed periods, in accor* 

tract: dance with the official reports: 

Wheat.28 quintals . . .. 60 frs. 

Oats.30 » . . .*. 62 » 

Winter Barley . . 32 » . 60 » 

Beetroot.26 tons . 100 >v 

6. Calculation of excess profits. 

(а) Wheat • 28 X 60.1680 frs. 

Outlay and remuneration of capital (n x 150) . 1650 » 

Diffeience .... 30 irs. 

(б) Oats 30 X 62.i860 frs. 

Outlay and remuneration of capital (11 x 150). . 1650 » 

Difference . . 210 frs. 

(c) Winter barley 32 X 60.1920 frs. 

Outlay and remuneration of capital (11 X 150). . 1650 » 

Difference . . . 270 frs. 

(d) Sugar beet 26 X 100.2600 frs. 

Outlay and remuneration of capital tj4 x 150) . 2100 » 

Difference .... 500 frs. 

7. Sums admitting of apportionment per hectare. 

Wheat. 30 frs. 

Oats. 210 » 

Winter Barley. 270 » 

Sugar beet. 500 » 

1010 frs. 


8. Apportionment: One-third to the owner on 4 hectares = 


1010 

~T~ 


336 francs. 


On the hectare 


francs = 84 francs. 
4 


Rent 150 + 84 = 234 francs per hectare. 

The excess of the yield over that specified in the contract goes to the 
tenant: the latter thus has an inducement to produce up to the maximum. 
This is also an advantage to the landlord, in that he sees bis lands pro¬ 
perly manured. 


(i) The two last coefficients are subject to revision every three years This revision 
is provided for in the contract, and entrusted to experts nominated at the time of the 
signing of the agreement. 
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The examination oi the several types of leases on a sliding scale of 
rent leads M. Delos lo formulate three general principles: 

i. Tease on a sliding scale of lent does not obviate the fundamental 
necessity for fixing a figure as the basis of the charge per hectare. That 
is the fixed part of the lent, to which is added an extra variable payment 
acting as an index regulator. The fixed part of the rent must itself be the 
reflection of the general economic situation, not distorted by over estimates 
by either party to the contract. Its equitable basis is the net cost of farm- 
produce. 

2 This initial rent being fixed with regard to an equitable appor¬ 
tionment of interests, the next point is to add the variable return, that 
is to say, to pool the total profits or losses made by the tenant in the course 
of Ms lease. In order to decide whether there has really been a loss or a 
profit, it is well to compare the net cost of each of the farm products with 
its selling price. 

3. The third principle relates to the kind of farm products that 
should be taken as bases, according to the proportion of wMch the pool must 
be worked. It is important not to rely, as was done in the first experi¬ 
ments, on one or two products, such as wheat or beetroot, but on all 
theproducts of the holdings. 


M. B. 


HUNGARY. 


REGULATION OP AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS’ WAGES. — Amthcke Nachrichten 
des Oesterr. Bundesmtnisteriums fur Soziale Verwattung, No. 24. Vienna, 31 December 
1921. 

A Decree dated 24 February 1921, published under the law which 
conferred full powers on the executive during the War, lays down that the 
wages of agricultural labourers must be fixed in accordance with the results 
of the harvest and the thresMng by free consent of both parties. If no 
agreement can be come to, and work presses, the principal official of the 
district is empowered to fix the wages for the different kinds of work 
and for the different seasons for the period of a year. The regulation of 
wages may be made for whole districts or for single localities. Before 
the fixing of the wages three representatives of the employers and three 
of the men must be heard. The wages when fixed are binding 
on both parties. Infringements are punishable with imprisonment 
or fine. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO LAND SYSTEMS. 

LITHUANIA. 


I,AND REFORM IEGISRATION. — Neve Ztifdiei Ztitung , No. 304. Zurich, 7 March 
1922. 

On 15 February the Constituent Assembly of Lithuania finally passed 
after the third reading the bill for land reform. According to this law 
the maximum extent to be retained by landholders is fixed at 80 hectares. 
All held in excess of that is requisitioned by the State and added to the 
State lands. So long, however, as the large estates are not yet divided 
up, farms of not more than 150 hectares will remain untouched. Compen¬ 
sation is fixed for expropriated land within a maximum limit of 480 marks 
per hectare. No compensation is payable: fi) if the land in question 
is assigned to officers under a special law ; (2) if the soil is unproductive ; 
{3) if the land is not being properly managed ; (4) if the property in 
question belongs to persons who have acted in a manner prejudicial to 
the independence of Lithuania and have voluntarily placed their services 
at the disposal of an enemy country. 

For the time being the law is not applicable to foreigners (i. e. persons 
who formerly under the Russian rule possessed lands in Russia and were 
then regarded as foreigners). They are allowed to realize their pro¬ 
perty within three years. If this is not done their ^oods will be dispos¬ 
ed of in accordance with the general provisions of the law. Land 
not properly managed will be requisitioned even in the case of 
foreigners. M. T. 


RHODESIA (BRITISH COLONY). 

OWNERSHIP AND MARKET PRICE OF EAND IN SOUTHERN RHODESIA.— 
Rhodesia Agricultural Journal, Salisbury, June 1921. 

In a Memorandum on the Cattle Industry of Southern Rhodesia, 
published in the Rhodesia Agricultural Journal of June 1921, there appears 
a detailed tabular statement, specially prepared for the Memorandum, 
showing the ownership of land in Southern Rhodesia. Of this statement 
the following table is a summary : 
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Southern Rhodesia: Ownership of Land . 

( Approximately as at 1 January IQ21). 


" 1 

Matabeleland 

| 

Mashonaland 

Total 

| 

% 

Total area 

(acres) 

45,750,400 

(acres) 

52,327,920 

(acres) 

98,078,320 

• 

Area unalienated. 

25,081,049 

| 20,220,124 

45,301,173 

1 46.19 

Native reserves • 

Pnvately owned land 

1 6,833,575 

12,626,221 

19,459,796 

19.84 

Area used for general farming . 

1 2,233,492 

4,832,608 

7,066,100 

7.21 

Area used for cattle raising 

4,561,389 

7,227,488 

11,788,877 

12.02 

Area unoccuoied. - . 

6,336,984 

6,417,334 

12,754,318 

13.00 

Alienated land unsuiveyed 

654,291 

[ 898,715 

1,553,006 

158 

Area of townships and commonages 

1 49,620 

105,430 

155,050 

.16 


Fiom this table it appears that of the entire territory 46 per cent, is 
still unalienated ; such land, according to a recent decision of the House 
of Lords, is regarded as Crown land. Approximately 20 per cent, is 
set aside definitely and in perpetuity as native reserves. A small fraction, 
.16 per cent., is assigned to townships. The remainder, about 33 per cent., 
is privately held by Europeans for farming puiposes. This latter area, 
amounting in all to 33,162,300 acres, has been further classified, and it is 
found that 57 per cent, is actually in occupation, about 4.6 per cent, is 
unsurveyed land in course of transfer, and the rest, over 38 per cent., is 
held by absentee owners, both companies and individuals. Of late a ten¬ 
dency has been shown in some quarters to realize the unearned increment in 
value of idle and vacant land, and these areas are likely soon to pass into 
the hands of those who will beneficially occupy them. 

The market price of land in Southern Rhodesia has constantly advan¬ 
ced, and of late mor^ rapidly. The figures given below cannot be regard¬ 
ed as fixed, and are likely soon to be exceeded. Ranching land sold in 
large blocks, essentially pastoral country not at piesent adapted for small¬ 
er subdivision, is generally procurable at from 5s. to 10$. per acre; how¬ 
ever, instances are quoted of ranching blocks offered at 3s. and 4$. per 
acre, and other land, also pastoral and not described as suitable for culti¬ 
vation, at 12s. 6 d. up to 20s. and 25s. per acre. Land suitable for arable 
farming, with possibly some improvements or special advantages, costs 
today from 20s. to 60s per acre, and in some cases as high as £5 has been 
paid. In the case of developed farms the value of homesteads, fencing, 
orchards, etc. must be taken into consideration. Taking the sand vdd as 
a whole, examination of current prices shows a large range of from 5 s. 
to 15s. per acre. For corresponding farms on the red soils the limits are 
from 10s. to £5 per acre, most varying between 15s. and £1. 


W. E. H* L. 
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RUSSIA. 

THE AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS OP THE SOVIETS — .)h,OHO HU'lfihav %Cl( 3 Hl> 
(Economic Life), Nos. as and 46. Moscow, 2 and 26 February 1922. 

According to the original programme of 1918, all large estate priv¬ 
ately owned and cultivated intensively, also all experimental stations, had 
to be regarded as Soviet agricultural holdings (so^c/zosa). But in process 
of time there were also added to the sowchosi many other private estates 
of which the peasants had not as yet taken possession* In Novem¬ 
ber 1921, according to a statistical note of the Commissariat of Agriculture 
there existed in 41 governments of European Russia 24,391 sowchosi , 
with an area of 2,124,000 desiatines: in Siberia and in the contiguous 
zones 906 sowchosi , while the sowchosi of the Ukraine amounted to more 
than one million desiatines. The average extent of a sowchosi is calculated 
at 377 desiatines with an aveiage of 45 labourers. The yield of the Soviet 
holdings has been up to now about half of what it might have been on a 
up to date system of cultivation and apart from the disastrous effects of 
civil war. The sowchosi system is as a matter of fact undergoing re¬ 
organization, and about 1,200 holdings with an area of 800,000 desiatines 
have been selected for a technical experiment in changing the system of 
cultivation. 

M. T. 


AnFRKDO RuGGERi, gerenfe responsobile 




THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE 


Origin of the Institute and Summary of the Internationa!, Treaty 

The International Institute of Agriculture was established under the 
International Treaty of 7 June 1905, which was ratified by forty govern¬ 
ments. Twenty-two other governments have since adhered to the Institute, 

It is a Government institution in which each country is represented 
by delegates. The Institute is composed of a General Assembly and a 
Permanent Committee. 

The Institute, always confining its attention to the international 
aspect of the various questions concerned, shall: 

(a) collect, study and publish as promptly as possible, statistical, 
te chnic al, or economic information concerning farming, vegetable and ani¬ 
mal products, trade in agricultural produce, and the prices prevailing in 
the various markets; 

(b) communicate the above information as soon as possible to those 
interested; 

(c) indicate the wages paid for farm work; 

(d) record new diseases of plants which may appear in any part of* 
the world, showing the regions infected, the progress of the diseases, and 
if possible, any effective remedies : 

(e) study questions concerning agricultural co-operation, insurance 
and credit from every point of view; collect and publish information 
which might prove of value in the various countries for the organization 
of agricultural co-operation, insurance and credit; 

(/) submit for the approval of the various governments, if necessary, 
measures tor the protection of the common interests of farmers and for the 
improvement of their condition, utilizing for this purpose all available 
sources of information, such as resolutions passed by international or other 
agricultural congresses and societies, or by scientific and learned bodies,etc. 
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President: His Exc, Edoardo Pantano, Senator, Delegate of Italy. 
Vice-President : M. Louis-Dop, Delegate of France . 
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PRINCIPAL WEIGHTS, MEASURES AND MONEY OF THE VARIOUS 
COUNTRIES AND THEIR BRITISH EQUIVALENTS 


x Cadastral arpent (Hungary) 

— 

1.42201 acres 

x Centimetre 

- 

0.393715 indies 

x Cho (60 ken) (Japan) 

- 

119.30327 yards 

i Crown zoo heller) (Austria-Hungary) 

- 

10 d. at par 

i Crown (ioo 6rel (Denmark. Norway, Sweden) 

OB 

is.x y / B d. at par 

x Deoatine (2 tcherwert / (Russia 

- 

2.69966 acres 

x Dinar, gold (xoo para) (Serbia) 

mam 

933/64 d. at par 

x Dollar, gold ($) (xoo cents) (United States) 

- 

4S.3/ I 6d. at par 

x Drachm, gold (100 lepta) (Greece) 

mm 

9 33/64 at par 

z Egyptian Kantar 

« 

99.0498 lbs. 

1 Feddan Masri (24 Kirat Kamel i ^ Egypt) 

UBB 

1.03805 acres 

1 Florin, geld, or Gulden (xoo cents) (Netherlands) 

*» 

is.753/6 4 d. at par 

1 Franc (100 centimes) (France) 

- 

9 33/54 d. at pax 

t Gramme 

- 

0,03527 oz. 

x Hectare 

- 

2.47109 ceres 

x Kilogramme 

- 

2.2 lbs. 

1 Kilometre 

- 

1093.613 yards 

r Kokou (10 To) (Japan) 

=- 

x.5 8726 quarts 

1 hei, gold (100 baai) (Rumania) 

- 

9 8 3/64^. at par 

x Teu (xoo stotinki) (Bulgaria) 

mm 

9 33 / €l <*. at par 

1 Ura (zoo centesimi) (Italy) 


g 33/ 04 d. at par 

1 0.2x998 gallons 

1 Iyitre 


1 

i 0.0275 bushels 

x Mark (xoo Pfennige) (Germany) 

- 

xx 3/ 4 d. at par 

x Mark (xoo penni) (Finland) 


933 fad, at par 

» Metre 

mm 

3.28084 feet 

t Mzlreis, gold (Brazil) 

- 

as. at par 

x Milreis, gold (Portugal) 

- 

45*9/64^. at par 

x Peseta, gold (xoo cfcntimop) (Spam) 

- 

9 33/6at par 

x Peso, gold (xoo centavos) (Argentina) 

— 

35.1137/64^. at par 

x Peso, paper (Argentina) 


is&S/jjfid. at pa 

x Pound, Turkish, gold (xoo piastre) (Ottoman Empire) 

- 

x 85.0^/54^. at par 

1 Pund (Sweden; 

- 

0.93712 lbs. 

t Quintal 

- 

1.96843 cwts. 

r Rouble, gold (zoo kopeks) (Russia) 

- 

25. i 3/s d. at par 

x Rupee (x6 annas) (British India) 

- 

J 0 Of £i (gold) 

x Talari (20 piastre) (Egypt) 

warn 
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- 
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- 
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and Lectiner at the Higher School of Comma ce of Berlin. 

Before proceeding to discuss the question of the capitalization of 
rural co-operative societies, we must lay down some fundamental concep¬ 
tions. The German juridical doctrine recognizes as “ Genossenschaften " 
all independent societies having a corporate existence other than the State 
and the Communes. To these “ Genossenschaften, ” in the widest sense 
of the word, belong capitalist companies (of which the shaxe conhpanies are 
the most important form), co-operative societies based on the real property 
of the members [Realgenosscnschaften] and co-operative societies composed 
of individuals independently of the possession of real property {Personal- 
genossenschaften). The Realgcnossenschaften are for the most part com¬ 
pulsory associations. A special law regulates the admission of members 
and the juridical relations of the members to one another and to the asso¬ 
ciation ; often, too, the method of conducting the business and the powers 
of the public authorities to make regulations for the association are deter¬ 
mined in advance. In some cases the right of the public authorities to 
supervize the associations is also contemplated. Amongst the co-opera¬ 
tive societies of this kind are the societies for drainage and irrigation. The 
wish of the individual to belong to the society and to derive benefit from 

(1; The question of the capitalization of German co-operative societies has been dealt 
with at length by the author of this article in his book Die finanzierunc eingetragener 
Genossenschaften, published in Berlin in 1921, under the auspices of the Vercinigung ms- 
senschaftlicher Verlegcr. 
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it or not has no special importance in these cases. In the interests of the 
community, the individual for whose advantage the society is formed is 
compelled to become and to remain a member. And the compulsion 
reaches such a point that the lands on which the society conducts its opera¬ 
tions continue to belong to it even if they change hands, so that the new 
owner becomes compulsorily a member, while the oiiginal owner, when 
he transfers the property, withdraws from the association. 

The 44 free ” co-operative society, on the other hand, does not owe 
its formation to any compulsion. It cannot be a Realgenossenschaft and 
it is not usually a capitalist company, but is a Personalgenossenschaft. 
The persons who compose it, the members, are its supporters and its 
object is to serve its members and, in its turn, it is served by the capital, 
whereas in the commercial company (of which the typical form is the 
share company) it is the capital which commands. In some special cases 
a 41 fiee ” co-operative society is established under the juridical form of 
a share company, but it usually assumes the form of a co-opeiative so¬ 
ciety registered under the Law of 1889 ( Gesetz betreffend die Erwerbs - 
und Wirtschaftsgenossenschafteri). The registered co-operative society is 
the form of undertaking adapted to the combination of persons econo¬ 
mically weak. It allows such persons to develop a powerful economic 
action, to utilize the means of capitalistic activity and at the same 
time protects them against the harm which may result from it. The co¬ 
operative society is a potent instrument for individual initiative, it promotes 
and strengthens in its members the consciousness of their own liability and 
trains them in independent management. . The co-operative society puts 
self-interest at the service of the commumcy. 

In this article we deal only with the free rural co-operative societies, 
that is the co-operative societies which serve the population of the country 
districts. Amongst these there are many agricultural co-operative socie¬ 
ties which aim exclusively at serving the agriculturist (co-operative dairy 
societies, co-operative vine-growers' societies, co-operative threshing 
societies, etc.), but there are others which work in the inteiests of the rural 
population as a whole, such, for example, as rural credit societies (loan 
banks, Raiffeisen societies), co-operative societies for the supply of electri¬ 
city, etc. 

The rural co-operative societies may be divided into two groups — 
the co-operative credit societies and the so-called co-operative trading 
societies. 

By capitalization must be understood the supply of capital and dis¬ 
tinction must be made between the supply of capital for the working of 
the society itself and the employment of capital in the working of other 
undertakings. 

I. THE SUPPLY OF CAPITAL FOR THE SOCIETIES > OWN WORKING 

The capital invested in a co-operative society, as in any other under¬ 
taking, may be either 44 owned ” or 44 borrowed ” capital. The owned 
capital, which consists of the foundation capital (paid up shares) and the 
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supplementary capital (reserves), is also known as the “ undertaker’s 
capital ”; it is this capital which bears the risks, serves as the basis of cred¬ 
it (in part), is the guarantee fund for the creditors and is that part of the 
total capital and total assets which is not burdened with indebtedness. 
The borrowed capital comprises all the liabilities of the society. 

A society may obtain capital for its own working in three ways: it 
may obtain owned capital, or borrowed capital, or both owned and 
boirowed capital. It is the last of these methods which is most often 
recommended. 

The simplest and safest method of capitalization is by means of 
owned capital. The members pay an entrance fee and, either immedi¬ 
ately or as soon as the need is felt, pay up the shares, and thus supply 
all the capital which the society requires. Recently several societies for 
the supply of electricity have been formed of which the capital has been 
obtained almost entirely through the entrance fees. Capitalization by 
means of entrance fees (which are not repaid to the members when they 
withdraw from the society) is only possible when the societies partake 
of the character of a society based on real property, when withdrawal 
takes place on the occasion of the transfer of the property and when at 
the time of the sale of the property the capital invested in the society in 
the form of entrance fees is included in the purchase price. 

Capitalization with owned capital only is not possible in all cases, and, 
in particular, it is not possible if the capital required is large, the number 
of members is small and the members are not in a position to supply the 
large sums which would be necessaiy. In this case, borrowed capital 
must be obtained, which will be gradually repaid as new members join 
the society or as reserves are built up out of the profits. The creditor has 
rights over the borrowed capital; he demands interest and even a commis¬ 
sion ; he requires fixed instalments of repayment or he has the right to 
demand the repayment of the sum lent on giving notice. Agreements 
must, therefore, be made with the creditor to protect the society from in¬ 
convenient demands for repayment and from the obligation to pay too high 
annual instalments, so that the society may carry on its work undisturbed 
and not be threatened or even placed in the impossibility of cont i nuing 
its existence by the claims and action of the creditor. 

Capitalization with borrowed capital only, especially at the time of 
formation, and the gradual replacing of the borrowed capital by reserves 
to be built up little by little is forbidden by the Law on Co-operative 
Societies. 


§ i. Owned capital and the methods of obtaining it. 

(a) The Fundamental Legal Principles . 

In the Law on Co-operative Societies the conception of owned capital 
does not figure; it only speaks of its constituent parts, the foundation cap¬ 
ital and the supplementary capital, this latter under the name of " reserve 
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fund " (Reservefonds, § 7, No. 4) or of M other capital” (sonstige Verm 3gen f 
§ 73). The foundation capital is spoken of under the name of “ shares ” 
(Geschdftsantcile), — nominal value — and of “ paid-up shares ” {Geschafts- 
gnthdben) the effective foundation capital formed by the payments of 
the members and in certain cases by the assignment of dividends to the 
paying up of shares. The expression " responsible capital, ” (vcranthwort- 
liches Kapital), which has become usual, is not applicable to the owned 
capital of the society, as it results from the balance sheet. To meet the 
obligations of the co-operative society not only the owned capital of the 
society is liable but also the assets of its members (obligation of liability 
and of making supplementary payments in accordance with § 2 of the Taw 
on Co-operative Societies). The amount of the assets of the members 
which is so liable is not known and cannot be known with any precision. 
In the case of co-operative societies with limited liability, it may reach 
as a maximum the sums which the members have undertaken to pay 
(§ I 39 of the Taw on Co-operative Societies), but it cannot readily be as¬ 
certained to what extent this amount is realizable. The amount to which 
the members are liable in the case of societies with unlimited liability or 
with liability to make unlimited supplementary payments embraces their 
entire possessions, of which it would be difficult to ascertain either their 
absolute value or the extent to which they could be realized. 


(b) The Shares and the Payments on them . 

• 

The Taw on Co-operative Societies requires (§ 7, No. 2) that in the 
rules of the society it shall be laid down up to what amount each member 
may take shares in the society, and what payments must be made on the 
shares. These obligatory payments must be determined, as regards their 
amount and the time of making them, up to a total amount of at least a 
tenth of the shares. If the rules oblige the members to pay more than a 
tenth of the shares, but do not fix the amount of these additional pay¬ 
ments 01 the time when they are to be made, the decision in these mat¬ 
ters rests with the General Meeting (§ 50 of the Taw on Co-operative So 
deties). The members of co-operative sotieties with limited liability (§ 119) 
or with liability to make unlimited supplementary payments (§ 126) can 
only take one share each ; in the sodeties with limited liability, members 
may take more than one share, if that is permitted by the rules and pro¬ 
vided that the number of shares which any one member may hold is fixed 
(§ 134). However, if a member holds more than one share, all his shares 
except the last must be covered by payments or by an assignment of 
dividends (§ 136). The payments made by a member on his share (or 
shares in the case of sodeties with limited liability), together with any 
dividends which may have been assigned to the paying up of shares, or 
less any losses (§ 19), form the member's credit in respect of the share 
capital (Geschdftsgtdhaben ). 
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(c) The Legal Reserve Fund. 

The legislative provisions regarding the formation and employment 
of the reserve fund are not numerous. In § 7, No. 4, the haw on Co-oper¬ 
ative Societies prescribes the formation of a reserve fund having for 
object “ to serve to cover a loss shown by the balance sheet The rules 
of the co-operative society must contain provisions relating to the forma¬ 
tion of this reserve fund, that is, la} r ing down the method of its formation 
and, in particular: — 

1. The percentage of the net annual profit to be allocated to the 
reserve fund. 

2. The minimum amount which the reserve fund must have reach¬ 
ed before the allocation of this percentage of the net profit can be dis¬ 
continued. 

The rules may also lay down that no portion of the profits shall be 
distributed but that the whole shall be carried to the reserve (§ 20). 

Membeis who withdraw from the society have no claim upon the 
reserve fund (§ 73). 

If when the co-operative society is dissolved the reserve fund, after 
the creditors have been satisfied, remains available, it can be treated as 
part of the capital assets of the society. 

§ 2. The economic importance op the owned capital. 

As has been indicated, the owned capital sustains the risk and the 
credit and serves as a guarantee fund for the creditors. The membeis 
contribute the share capital in part by their payments, in part by the al¬ 
location of dividends to this purpose and since they are themselves the per¬ 
sons with whom the co-operative society does business, even the profit 
which serves for building up the reserve fund is at least in part contributed 
by them. 

The members supply the foundation capital not so much in consider¬ 
ation of the dividend which they may hope from it, but in the expectation 
of being able by means of their membership in the society to promote, 
improve, complete, render more economical or more lucrative,insure, etc. 
their own business or domestic affairs. The co-operative society is created 
not by capital in search of investment, or of speculation, but by the desire 
of the members to improve their position, economically or technically. 

For the conduct of the business the importance of the owned capital 
consists in the first place in the fact that it does not burden the undertak¬ 
ing with interest and so diminishes the working expenses. When a suf¬ 
ficient sum has been reached, which, it is true, can only be reached after 
the lapse of a certain time, but which ought eventually to be reached, the 
owned capital renders the co-operative society independent of its creditors, 
of the conditions of the money market and of capital, and allows it even to 
incur losses without the members feeling any ill effects from them. 
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Not all parts of the owned capital have the same importance for the 
working of the society. The importance is greater in the case of the vari¬ 
ous reserves and sums set aside, in respect to which the retiring members 
have no claims, than in the case of the paid up shares which must be re¬ 
paid to the retiring members, always supposing that they are not necessary 
to cover losses. 

The desirability that the co-operative society should be financially 
independent, makes it seem opportune that the value of the shares should 
be fixed at a fairly high figure, that the payments upon them should be made 
rapidly and that, in addition, the whole or a large part of the net profits 
should be carried to the reserve. However there are considerable difficul¬ 
ties in the way of this. In fixing the amount of the shares and of the pay¬ 
ments to be made upon them account must be taken of the ability of the 
members to make such contributions, while the prices charged, upon which 
the making of a net profit depends, must be fixed in accordance with the 
state of the market. These difficulties in the way of a rapid accumulation 
of capital, which result from economic conditions, are increased by psycho¬ 
logical factors. It is a curiously widespread idea, profoundly rooted in 
the minds of many members of co-operative societies, that the co-opera¬ 
tive society ought to support its own members, but that it cannot claim 
any support from them in return. Hence arises that unjustified aversion 
from the formation of the capital, whether by payments on the shares or 
by increasing the reserve funds. 

In consideration of the fact that, save in exceptional cases, the members 
join the society to do business through it, it would be desirable that the 
shares they hold should be proportionate to the extent to which they par¬ 
ticipate in the business of the society. It is not, however, easy to intro¬ 
duce a constant, fixed relation between the participation in the capital and 
in the business. It is, indeed, practically impossible and moreover there 
are legislative provisions which are opposed to it. In the co-operative 
societies with unlimited liabiHty or with liability to make unlimited sup¬ 
plementary payments, a member cannot acquire more than one share, 
but must hold one share (§§ 119 and 126) ; only in the co-operative societies 
with limited liability is it permitted that the member shall hold more than 
one share (§ 134), but the diminution of the number of shares subscribed 
is not allowed. Hence the legislative provisions render it impossible for 
the member to participate in the capital to an extent varying with his par¬ 
ticipation in the business, which by its very nature may alter consider¬ 
ably. 

Bvery member must withdraw from his own business or from the free 
capital which he has at his disposal, or may even have to obtain at first 
by means of a loan, the money with which to pay for shares in the co-opera¬ 
tive society. Hence arises a certain unwillingness, not altogether unjusti¬ 
fied, to subscribe capital or a tendency to do so to a less extent than would 
be effectively possible. When the amount of capital which a member 
can subscribe is not large, the willingness to subscribe may be increased 
if high dividends are not only expected but are actually paid. But this 
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policy of paying high dividends easily leads to the closing of the co-operative 
society to new members and to its virtual transformation into a profit¬ 
making company, even if the change of juridical form does not take place 
or only takes place later. In many cases co-operative societies are even 
absorbed by commercial undertakings and that as a result of happenings 
which are worse than merely non-co-operative. 

The willingness of the members to subscribe capital may be encouraged 
if the co-operative society offers adequate advantages in exchange; this 
must be done from the start by means of a clear programme which does 
not consist merely of empty promises but is economically possible to carry 
out. 

The willingness to subscribe capital depends further on the ability 
to do so, a factor of great importance amongst the members who are weakest 
from the point of view of capital. Account was specially taken of the ab¬ 
ility to obtain the necessary means by the legislative provision which allows 
shares to be paid up by instalments. Of this provision free use should 
be made, but only when it is economically necessary. To allow a partial 
payment when the complete payment is possible would be a mistake. The 
argument often put forward against a substantial participation in the cap¬ 
ital that the liability serves instead of such participation is not acceptable, 
either economically or juridically. 

When payment by instalments is necessary in consideration of the 
small' capacity of the members to subscribe capital, the amount ot the 
compulsory payment should be fixed at as high a figure as possible — it 
is in consideration €>f those who are economically weakest that the amount 
of the minimum payments is fixed — and the instalments should be fixed 
at a moderate figure, and they should be made payable by periods which 
correspond to the ability of the weakest members to subscribe and in 
general coincide with the periods in which their income is received, for ex¬ 
ample weekly for workmen, monthly or quarterly for employes and so on. 

In the need of the undertaking for capital on the one hand and in the 
restricted ability of the members to subscribe on the other hand, there is 
a limit to applying the co-operative principle. If between the need of 
capital and the ability to subscribe it there exists a gap which cannot be 
bridged, it will not be possible to adopt the co-operative form, unless in spe¬ 
cial cases help can be obtained from persons of larger means. This pro¬ 
cedure can only be adopted in isolated cases ; it cannot and will not be the 
basis of a large development of the co-operative idea and tends, even when 
the juridical form of a registered co-operative society is maintained, rather, 
in the direction of charity or of institutions of public utility. 

If the use of the co-operative form is desirable in the interests ot pub¬ 
lic economy, but impossible owing to the divergence between the need for 
capital and the financial capacity of the members, State aid, in whatever 
form it may be applied, may be not only desirable but even necessary. 

The right to require the payment of entrance fees is indisputable and 
in any case they exaggerate who maintain that this practice is contrary 
to the spirit of co-operation. There is no doubt that the co-operative 
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society, once formed, has the right to ask from new members the pa} T ment 
of an entrance fee, as a form of compensation, as it were, for the work 
thanks to which, prior to their admission, the foundations of the society 
were laid and the society was placed on a solid basis. The entrance fees, 
as has been noted, may even be considered as a possible financial basis 
for a co-operative society. 

If the entrance fees are fixed at so high a figuie that they exceed the 
ability of the members to pay them, they bar the way to the entrance of 
new members. This is a provision which may be regarded as the first 
step in the direction of transforming a co-operative society into a profit 
making company. It is an illusion, as has been demonstrated in many 
cases in practice, to believe that high entrance fees prevent the withdrawal 
of members, since they do not wish to renounce their money. Experience 
has shown that high entrance fees prevent not the withdrawal but the 
entrance of members. 

The fines exacted fiom members for breaches of the rules and regula¬ 
tions can never be taken into consideration as a factor of any importance 
in the the building up of the reserve fund; if they were an important factor, 
it would be an indication of the decadence of the society. 

In the same way voluntary contributions only in exceptional cases 
help largely to increase the reserve fund. In some cases, contributions are 
received from benefactors, persons who assign a sum to the co-operative 
society, etc.; in others, the contributions may come from the public 
authorities (the State, districts, communes, etc.). But even these receipts 
only rarely are an important factor. * 

In exceptional cases peisons who are not members of the co-operative 
society contribute otherwise than voluntarily to the reserves, as in the case 
of penalties decided by arbitration for non-fulfilment of contracts, and sim¬ 
ilar cases. These contributions, too, cannot have any considerable im¬ 
portance. 

From th point of view of private economy and from the co-operative 
poiftt of view, it might be argued that the object to be aimed at in the 
constitution of the owned capital is that it should be of such an amount 
that the reserves can bear the highest possible risk which the society can 
incur, so that in fact the liability of the members is eliminated. This 
object is impossible of attainment. A long series of years would have to 
pass before such large reserves could be accumulated ; they would have 
to be equal not only to the working capital required but, in addition, to 
the sums for which it had assumed liability in relation to other co-operative 
societies. Nor would the object aimed at be attained even then, inasmuch 
as there would still be a risk in the investment of that part of the reserve 
funds not required as working capital, and it would be necessary to accum¬ 
ulate another reserve fund to cover this risk. It would be fantastic for 
a society to set before itself such an aim. 

Without losing sight of realities and of the actual possibilities of de¬ 
velopment, it may be said that the owned capital ought to reach such a 
sum that the co-operative societies can dispense with borrowed capital; 
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the accunmlation of reserves beyond this limit would make it possible 
to reduce the shaie capital. Even this object is in opposition to the de¬ 
velopment of co-operative societies hitherto observed. The application 
of this conception leads to “ foundation capital (Stiftmtgsvermogen ), to 
the institution of public utility 7 ', to the possibility of eliminating the liabi- 
lhy of the members, whereas the tendency at the present time is far more 
likely to be in the direction of the profit-making company. Besides it 
would be an attempt to decide upon the problems which present them¬ 
selves regarding queslions which must be solved not by the present genera¬ 
tion but by future generations. The elaboration of the problems which 
arise lead, across economic problems, to the co-operative idea as a universal 
conception. 

Raiffeisen's idea of a capital which cannot in any circumstances be 
distributed amongst the members, called by his followers the " consti¬ 
tuent fund ” ( Siijtimgsfonds ) does not conflict with the present economic 
organization and has objects capable of being realized. The " constituent 
fund " should reach such an amount that it will suffice as working capital. 
This rule has been interpreted as meaning that the constituent fund must 
be of such an amount that the revenue derived from it (that is the return 
fioni its employment) is sufficient to cover the expenses of the society. 
(Raiffeisen contemplated the “ constituent fund ” only in the case of rui- 
al co-operative credit societies and savings and loan banks, but he desired 
their development into village co-operative trading societies). The great 
mass of rural co-operative credit societies are still very far from having 
attained this object. 

Confining ourselves to facts and taking account of the necessarily slow 
process of building up the owned capital in the case of co-operative socie¬ 
ties, we must lay down, as tSe necessary minimum in respect to owned 
capital, the following principle : If a co-operative society cannot be fin¬ 
anced by means of paid-up share capital and entrance fees, it must 
obtain from these sources at least such an amount of owned capital 
as will suffice at the start as “ basis for the extent of credit economically 
justifiable”. It will depend on the source of the credit and upon the condi¬ 
tions of granting it, what is the minimum amount of shares necessary 
and what must be the mutual relations between the shares and the sums 
for which the society is liable and between the sums for which the society 
is liable and the estimated capital assets of the members. Carrying on the 
business with borrowed capital presupposes that the assets are to some 
extent liquid, and the higher the ratio of the borrowed capital to the total 
capital the greater the extent to which the assets must be liquid. But 
these are not the only factors which determine the minimum of owned 
capital which is necessary. Fox the estimation of the credit and hence 
for building up an owned capital, two principal systems are adopted 
amongst co-operative societies — the system of centralized co-operative 
societies and the system of societies which are not centralized. These 
latter have no support except in themselves ; they must themselves find 
access to the money market and stand in direct relations with the third 
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parties who become their creditors. The centralized co-operative societies 
on the other hand are combined into central banks which balance the need 
of capital of some of their members against the surplus capital of others 
and these societies only occasionally havfe direct contact with the rncney 
market. Co-operative societies which are not affiliated to a central bank 
are, therefore, compelled to accumulate owned capital to a larger extent 
than co-operative societies which are so affiliated; in fact, on behalf of 
these latter it is the central bank, with its own owned capital, with the sums 
tor which is liable, and with its wide basis of risk, which figures on the 
money market. 

But in the case of centralized societies it is not only the requirements 
of the money market which determine the safety of the assets and the extent 
to which they must be liquid (the two factors which, in 1 he first instance, 
render owned capital necessary) ; they aie even more strongly influenced 
by the internal sources of capital of the co-operative organization itself 
and the extent to which the assets must be liquid in the interests of those 
sources. 

The principal source fiom which the capital of the German co-operative 
organizations is derived is the savings deposited with the co-operative 
credit societies affiliated to them. The proportion of liquid assets which 
has to be insisted on in the interests of the depositors is the decisive factor 
in determining the minimum amount of owned capital which a co-opera¬ 
tive society belonging to the organization in question must possess. 

That the owned capital of the co-operative societies should be very 
small at the start and should subsequently increase little by little is due to 
the economic conditions of the members. Thousands of small traders, 
manufacturers or farmers work with a very small capital of their own and 
sometimes with excessive indebtedness. They have however a reason 
for existence and overcome their indebtedness in so far as their activity is 
based not on the possession of capital but upon their own labour; they 
transform the financial results of labour into capital and in their co-opera¬ 
tive societies they find help and an assured existence. It can readily be 
understood that co-operative societies, the members of which are drawn 
from the same social classes, can only put together capital slowly and that 
only co-operative societies which have been in existence for some time 
can accumulate capital with any rapidity. 

§ 3. Borrowed capital and the means of obtaining it. 

All economic development, whether of the individual, of the communes 
or of the State has rendered necessary the organization of credit. The 
individual's need of credit has given rise to the formation of co-operative 
credit societies. The impossibility for the manual worker, for the farmer 
or for the retail trader to develop his business without capital and without 
credit, urges him towards co-operation, makes him realize its necessity, 
almost compels him to combine co-operatively. The co-operative society, 
in turn, has need of capital. What the member cannot give as capital he 
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furnishes in the form of credit. The credit of the individual, of the man 
of modest means, though not appreciated by investors or on the money 
market, gives to the co-operative society the basis on which to obtain bor¬ 
rowed capital. The credit of the co-operative society is formed by the 
combined credit of the individual members ; it is not the sum of the small 
individual credits, but rather their multiple. But credit alone does not 
represent any permanent financial basis, and it is precisely this fact which 
for a long time has been imperfectly understood by many co-operative or¬ 
ganizations. Credit must be accompanied by owned capital, to a small 
extent at first but increasing little by little until it reaches such an amount 
that the co-operative society, though closely linked with the money market, 
becomes independent of it within the limits rendered possible and advis¬ 
able by its business, its aims and its means. The co-operative society 
must be able to enter the money market on an equality with all the other 
lenders or borrowers of money and this it can only do if it does not 
confine itself to merely linking itself with a co-operative organization of a 
higher degree but itself possesses capital. 

Co-operation is formed by persons, not by money, not by capital. 
The credit which persons are in a position to guarantee is, as has been re¬ 
marked, the basis on which the credit of the co-operative society rests. It 
has recourse primarily to personal credit and only in special cases to 
credit based on real property. 

(a) Personal Credit 

The greater part of the borrowed capital employed by rural co-opera¬ 
tive societies is obtained by means of personal credit. The most import¬ 
ant forms of personal credit are the savings deposits and the so-called 
Haftsummenkredit (credit consisting of the sums for which the members 
can make themselves effectively liable). Deposits on current account are 
not a frequent source of credit, nor is credit on the security of bills* The 
deposits of public funds are few in number, as also are loans from the State 
and Zwischenkrcdite. Credit allowed on goods purchased is important 
only in the case of co-operative trading societies. 

The savings deposits of the co-operative credit societies are the prin¬ 
cipal source of capital for the whole of rural co-operation in Germany. 
They must at the present time amount to six or seven thousand millions 
of marks. In round figures there are 19,500 loan banks which act as sav¬ 
ings banks, having assumed the task of encouraging the sense of thrift 
amongst the rural population, more particularly amongst young people, 
servants and workers. Many small savings institutions serve the same 
end, such as the Pfenniqsparkassen, the school savings banks, home mon¬ 
ey boxes, savings-books for baptism, etc, A characteristic quality of 
these savings deposits, which is of great importance in relation to the 
capitalization of the rural co-operative societies is their comparative stabil¬ 
ity. While the deposits in the banks vary considerably and therefore 
require a large amount of liquid assets to meet withdrawals, the savings 
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deposits in the co-operative societies vary little and the withdrawals have 
been more than counterbalanced by new deposits which are continually 
flowing in, so that the aggiegate deposits in hand have increased from year 
to year. The stabilit3 T of the deposits is explained by the fact that the 
greater number of the depositors make their savings with a definite 
purpose (to give dowries to their daughters or to purchase land) which 
they may only be able to carry out after a long period of time. The 
interest, too, is not withdrawn, but is added to the capital. Temporary 
deposits are also made (deposits on current account) and they have notably 
increased in recent years, but it would be well if they increased still further, 
in view of the desirability of extending the system of payments without 
any cash actually passing. 

The Haftsummenkredit holds a special position amongst the various 
means of obtaining borrowed capital. It is a speciality of the co-operative 
credit system, was conceived by Raiffeisen, the founder of rural co-opera¬ 
tion, and was afterwards developed by the Preussische ZeniraLGenossen- 
sckaftskasse . The fundamental conception of this system of credit is as 
follows : The co-operative societies (for the most part co-operative cred¬ 
it societies in South and West Germany) with which has been deposited 
more money than they require for their working, place their surplus cap¬ 
ital in their central banks (of which we shall speak later), which employ 
it in granting credit to the co-operative societies which have need of capi¬ 
tal. Since societies which have need of credit generally have little owned 
capital, this cannot serve as the security for any large loan. A particularly 
ingenious method is adopted for ascertaining the sums ( Haftsnmmen ) 
for which the members of a society would be liable in respect of the obli¬ 
gations assumed by them in case of the liquidation of the society, an esti¬ 
mate is made of the amount which could be recovered from them and the 
credit is fixed accordingly. This system has proved satisfactory for more 
than forty years in the German co-operative movement, particularly 
amongst the rural co-operative societies and has contributed in a notable 
manner to the powerful development of co-operation. 

Ciedit in the form of overdrafts on current accounts is not usual. In 
isolated cases it is given by banks to the great central co-operative socie¬ 
ties. Credit on the security of bills, too, has no great importance, since the 
great mass of German farmers is not accustomed to have recourse to it. 
The investment of public funds (funds belonging to communes, to public 
institutions, etc.) in the co-operative societies only occurs to a very small 
extent, since such investments are not considered suitable for trust funds, 
and public funds must as a rule be invested in the same type of securities 
as trust funds. Occasionally even the States ox Provinces give credit to 
co-operative societies, particularly to trading societies, but such advances 
are non generally large in amount. Only in a few cases, in which there are 
special reasons, can such advances be really considered as the provision of 
capital, as for example, in the case of the formation of co-operative grain 
warehouses in the last decade of the nineteenth century, and in Bavaria 
when the growers of fruit-trees of Effeltrich (near Nuremberg and Erlangen) 
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had their business threatened by the legislative prohibition to sell 3 r oung 
fruit trees on their own premises and were compelled to combine in a co¬ 
operative society for the cultivation of fruit trees in order to establish a 
nursery on modem lines. Temporary credit (Zwischenkredite) is granted 
by the Preussische Zentral-Genossenschaftskasse to co-operative societies 
when a mortgage loan has been granted to them by a mortgage credit 
institution, but the issue of the loan is delayed by the necessity of first 
completing the formalities connected with the registration of the mortgage 
in the Land Register or because it is necessary to await a favourable mo¬ 
ment for the sale of the mortgage bonds. Credit is in a few cases allowed 
on goods purchased. The central trading societies allow it to the local 
trading societies. When money is scarce the local societies must give bills 
to the central societies in order that these latter may obtain money by 
discounting them. 

(b) Credit on the Security of Property . 

Mortgage credit has no great importance as a source of capital for rur¬ 
al co-operative societies. The mortgage banks oi^y make small advances 
on the security of buildings erected for specific purposes (co-operative dair¬ 
ies, distilleries), so that the Haftsnmmenkredit must usually suffice for 
the purposes of obtaining capital. Moreover the mortgage credit insti¬ 
tutions only make loans to agricultural co-operative societies when they 
have buildings which serve for carrying on their business. This principle 
is harmful to the co-operative grazing societies, which do not usually possess 
buildings and, therefore, have difficulty in obtaining capital. If the co¬ 
operative credit societies grant loans, with special guarantees, to farmers 
who are heavily indebted for the purpose of enabling them to pay off their 
mortgages, they can, when mone}~ is scarce or in special circumstances, hand 
over their rights to the Prussian Central Co-operative Bank and thus rend¬ 
er liquid, in case of need, the capital invested. The deposit of securities 
has little importance as a means of obtaining ciedit. The amount of the 
securities held is not great; during the War it increased somewhat, but it 
is already again diminishing. The smallness of the amount of the securi¬ 
ties held is explained by the fact that the societies have been urged for 
decades by their central banks and their federations to deposit their sur¬ 
plus funds in the central banks rather than invest them in securities. The 
pledging of goods only occurs exceptionally ; for example the co-operative 
grain warehouses, the co-operative vine-growers' societies, etc., may 
obtain credit by this method during the period when they are making 
their purchases of produce. Even the handing over of rights as a securi¬ 
ty for credit rarely occurs and then generally in connection with loans 
for dismortgaging. 

n. THE SUPPLY OF CAPITAL TO OTHER CO-OPERATIX'E SOCIETIES . 

In the supply of capital by a co-operative organization to other co¬ 
operative societies, all the suppliers of ciedit to that organization parfcici- 
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pate. However they do not in all cases give credit with the intention of 
supplying the societies with capital, but rather seek a temporary or perman¬ 
ent investment of their own capital. As soon as the capital becomes ne¬ 
cessary for other purposes or can be invested on more favourable conditions 
elsewhere it is withdrawn. The danger that borrowed capital may be 
withdrawn causes the debtor to feel an anxiety, a want of security, and a 
continual uncertainty; it renders necessary the formation of liquid reserves 
which diminish the returns of the undertaking; it makes desirable the 
increase of the owned capital which depends both on the ability and will¬ 
ingness of the members to subscribe and on the returns of the undertak¬ 
ing (building up of reserves) ; it renders it advisable to grant particularly 
favourable terms to creditors who made advances for long periods; it com¬ 
pels the debtor to seek a cover (Ruckendeckung) ; it eliminates recourse 
to the State and leads to mutuality, that is to the union of those who find 
themselves in the same or similar circumstances. 

The money market has been for a long time closed to the co-operative 
societies. The Reichsbank for a time discounted the bills of the co-opera¬ 
tive societies, but after the formation of the Prussian Bank it handed over 
to it the operations ofc this kind* The Banks decided only after many 
years to grant credit on the security of bills to co-operative societies and 
to discount their paper. The public saving banks first ignored the co¬ 
operative societies and then fought them. 

This unwillingness on all sides to give them credit compelled the co¬ 
operative societies to seek aid amongst themselves. From Schultze-De- 
litsch to Raiffeisen they learnt the necessity of finding on their own account 
the means of access to the money market, and created their pwn central 
banks; subsequently the State came to their aid and finally even the great 
Banks entered into business relations with them. But in regaid to the 
supply of capital for investment they depend, now as they always did, 
essentially on their own means. 

The compensation between the .surplus and the deficiency of money 
in the co-operative movement is carried out principally through the med¬ 
ium of the central banks created by the co-operative societies themsel¬ 
ves. In the initial period of their formation, the object aimed at was to 
establish a compensation between the co-operative credit societies having 
a surplus of money and those which had not sufficient money. The lat¬ 
ter originally found no one on the money market who would give them 
credit; the former could find no lucrative investment. Hence the idea of 
union between them arose very naturally. It was carried out both by 
Schultze and by Raiffeisen. After some fruitless attempts to establish 
a centre of financial compensation in the for^ of a co-operative society, 
Raiffeisen established one in 1876 in the form of a share company, under 
the name of the Central Agricultural Loan Bank for Germany ( Landwiri - 
schafiliche Zmtraldarlehenskasse fur Deutschland), of which the savings 
and loan banks formed on his system can alone become shareholders and 
must become shareholders if they desire to obtain advances from it. The 
shares are held in the name of the shareholders and the dividends cannot 
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exceed 5 per cent.; one fifth of the net profit is allocated to the indivisible 
and divisible reserve funds. 

The federations affiliated to the National Federation, with two excep¬ 
tions, formed after the promulgation of the new Law on Co-operative So¬ 
cieties (1889) central banks for their area of operations under the form of 
co-operative societies with limited liability of which the co-operative so¬ 
cieties which deposit money or obtain advances become members. The 
attempt to amalgamate these co-operative banks into a Reichsgenossen- 
schaftsbank were not successful 

It has been already noted that in the initial period of the formation 
of central banks the object aimed at was to effect the compensation between 
those co-operative credit societies which had a surplus of money and those 
which had need of money. Then at any rate and even now on the part 
of many members of co-operative societies, the scope of the central banks 
was conceived as being this and nothing else. It was only gradually that 
experience showed that the problem of financial compensation was a pro¬ 
blem not only of space but also of time and of quantity. It is not only 
the surplus and deficiency of money which has to be balanced (problem of 
space) but also the need of a temporary investment with that of credit for 
long terms (problem of time) and, lastly, there must be the balancing of 
the differences, that is satisfaction must be given both to the offers and 
demands even when they do not balance each other, that is when the offers 
exceed the demands or vice versa (problem of quantity). The compensation 
centres must be financiers and bankers. To this may be added that the 
task of being helpful and the fact that they cannot pursue any selfish end 
have rendered more acute in the case of the central banks the conflict 
which exists in all undertakings between safety, profitable employment 
and the necessity of having liquid assets. Experience in overcoming these 
difficulties was wanting, since the financial compensation centres were, as 
regards their objects, their organization and their management something 
absolutely new and their managers, as well as their councils of supervision, 
in early days often refused to avail themselves even of the experience of 
modem banking practice, fearing that it would lead them into taking up 
an attitude similar to that of profit-making companies. 

The special difficulties of financial compensation in connection with 
co-operation and the obstacles which it encountered because these difficult¬ 
ies were pot at first realized, were not, however, such as to render impos¬ 
sible a healthy development of the co-operative societies. Notwithstand¬ 
ing difficulties and obstacles and in spite of the want ot success which oc¬ 
casionally occurred, it is unquestionable that without the central banks, 
the co-operative organization of farmers and artizans could not have had 
the development it has attained and that without centralized organiza¬ 
tion in the field of financial economy, the local societies would have been 
condemned, both in regard to their number and to the services they could 
render, to a miserable existence. 

The co-operative societies belonging to the General Federation of Ger¬ 
man Raiffeisen Co-operative Societies (founded in 1877 by Raiffeisen) have 
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as their financial compensation centre the Agricultural Central Loan Bank 
for Germany founded by Raiffeisen in 1876. Its operations cover the whole 
of Geimany, its headquarters are at Berlin and it has 14 branches and 30 
agencies scattered over the whole country. The co-operative societies 
affiliated to the National Federation of German Agricultural Co-operative 
Societies do not possess a central bank, but each federation has its own 
bank. Each of the 28 federations, as also each of the central banks at¬ 
tached to them, confines its operations to one of the provinces of Prussia 
or to one of the States of the Confederation. The co-operative societies 
affiliated to the National Federation are therefore organized on a system 
of provincial centralization, while those affiliated to the Raiffeisen Fed¬ 
eration are centralized on a national scale. However, even the co-opera¬ 
tive societies belonging to the National Federation have a central organiza¬ 
tion for the whole country in the Preussische Zentral-Gcnossenschaftskasse. 
This institution is not a co-operative society, but a State institution which 
acts as the central bank of the central banks. 

The central banks, inasmuch as they are financial compensation 
centres are also institutions for supplying capital to co-operative societies 
which have need of it. 

m. THE RELATIONS BETWEEN THE SUPPLY 
AND THE EMPLOYMENT OF CAPITAL. 

In the supply of owned capital the capacity to subscribe and the will¬ 
ingness of the members to contribute have decisive importance on the 
one hand (payments on shares) and the profitableness of the undertaking 
and the recognition of the necessity of developing the owned capital on the 
other hand (reserves). In the supply of borrowed capital, on the contrary, 
the factors which decide the nature of the capital and the period for which 
it must be borrowed are the rules and customs of the money market, the 
estimate which the person who lends capital forms of the credit-worthi¬ 
ness of the borrowing society, the guarantees which it cau give, and its 
promptness and willingness to pay what is due. 

In the employment of capital, setting aside the questions of the good 
organization and good management of the undertaking, the decisive factor 
is the need which the undertaking has of capital, and the period during 
which the capital circulates forms the link between the obtaining and the 
employment of the capital. 

In the case of borrowed capital there is a marked conflict of interests 
between the giver and the receiver of credit, a conflict which finds its sol¬ 
ution in the conclusion of the credit agreement. The desire on the part 
of the creditor for a good return on his money, in so far as it is satisfied, 
diminishes the return of the borrower's undertaking. The wish of the cred¬ 
itor that his money should be safe limits more or less the debtor's faculty 
of disposing freely of it, and the necessity of being in a position to pay the 
debt has an influence on the employment of the capital and on the method 
of disposing of the money. 
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The circumstances above indicated are not fundamentally modified 
in any way, if the credit is gianted by an institution of public utility or a 
co-operative society composed of the co-operative societies themselves 
(centre of financial compensation). The difference only shows itself slowly 
in regard to the pretension to return on the money lent, since such institu¬ 
tions do not exist for purposes of gain like the profit-making companies 
and can therefore put credit more cheaply at the disposal of the co-operative 
societies. But inasmuch as they are handling for the most part borrowed 
capital, even the financial compensation centres cannot reduce their require¬ 
ments in the matter of security and^the necessity of keeping liquid assets 
below those of the profit-making companies, and if in regard to security 
they act in accordance with the particular conditions of the co-operative 
societies (credit proportionate to the sums for which the members can 
make themselves liable), they must, however, take care that the existing 
guarantees are not otherwise employed and that they cannot serve for the 
satisfaction of the claims of other creditors (declaration that the guarantees 
serve exdirsively as security for the loans granted) Often the creditor 
leaves it to the debtor to see that he has sufficient liquid assets, for the very 
good reason that neglect in this matter would threaten the very existence 
of the debtor (insolvency and its consequences). However, in view of the 
fact that particularly in the case of the co-operative societies with a central 
organization the rules for keeping a sufficiency of liquid assets are too 
easily overlooked, the co-operative federations have in their decisions laid 
down principles to be followed, and have issued orders and circulars and 
have given instructions to their Inspectors that on the occasion of their 
inspections they should give special attention to the position of the liquid 
assets of the co-operative societies. 

From the external life of the undertaking, from its relations with its 
creditors, may be judged the influence of the supply of capital on its inter¬ 
nal life, on the employment of the capital, on the profits of the undertak¬ 
ing, on the constitution of guarantees and on the building up of the neces¬ 
sary solvency. 

Thanks to the internal relations which have been created between the 
co-operative credit societies and the co-operative trading societies, it has 
been possible to establish a solid and efficient credit system, standing upon 
its own basis, for rural co-operative societies. F01 the Raiffeisen co¬ 
operative societies, the Landwirtschaftliche Zentral-Darlehenskasse fUr 
Deutschland , also called the Raiffeisen Bank, provides access to the money 
market. The majority of the other central banks avail themselves for this 
purpose of State-aid through the medium of the Preussische Zentral-Genos- 
senscJiaftskasse. 
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miscellaneous information 

RELATING TO CO-OPERATION AND ASSOCIATION. 

FRANCE 

T. THE GENERAL CONFEDERATION OF VINE-GROWERS. - Veran (Jules) : Nos 
euquetes: Ea confederation g£n£rale des vignerons, in Le Producteur , Paris, April-May 
1922. # 

The General Confederation of Vine-growers originated in 1907 in 
the economic crisis sustained by four large wine-producing departments, 
l’Herault, Aude, Gard, and the Eastern Pyrenees. This part of the South, 
except for a few districts, is devoted in consequence of the lack of water 
to a single culture, that of the vine. Now the wine produced came to be sold 
at two francs a hectolitre, on account of adulteration practised on a laige 
scale in two ways : dilution and sugaring. By dilution, that is to say ad¬ 
dition of water, the number of hectolitres for consumption is increased; 
by the mixture of a certain amount of sugar, at a very low cost, with 
the must in fermentation, the alcohol content was increased, and thus 
moire dilution was possible, and, further, with sugar and raisins artificial 
wine could be made at will. 

It was to combat this state of affairs that the General Confedera¬ 
tion of Vine-growers was formed. Article 4 of its Rules is as follows: 
“ Its object is the union of the Vine-growers' Syndicates for the protec¬ 
tion of their economic and agricultural interests. 

“ It will make it its business : 

" (a) to use all its efforts to raise the price of wines to the level at 
which there will be a real remuneration to the grower; 

“(b) to co-ordinate the efforts made by the affiliated Syndicates 
to suppress the practice of adulteration and artificial manufacture of wines; 

“ (c) to collect and spread information of value to growers and mer¬ 
chants on the state of the vintage, market conditions, and stocks existing 
on estates or in the trade ; 

“ (d) to encourage by every means in their power the spread and 
development of mutual credit societies; 

“ (e) to bring about in all the centres of vine-growing in France, 
the formation of Regional Syndicates of Vine-growers and to cause them 
to be affiliated to the present Union ; 

" (/) and generally to deal with all questions relating to the working 
of the federated Syndicates.” 

The Syndicates affiliated to the Union are five in all: the Vine- 
growers’ Syndicates of Beziers, Carcassonne, Montpellier, Narbonne and 
Perpignan. The five syndicates have as chief aim the detection of adult¬ 
eration and the prosecution of any legal proceedings to which that may 
give rise, T&embership is open to owners of vineyards, rent-paying or 
pxoduce-sharing tenants, those having usufruct or others possessing a 
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claim to the vintage; workers in the vineyards; traders and dealers in 
wine ; persons following allied occupations who assist in the production 
and the sale of wine. Each syndicate undertakes only to put on sale gen¬ 
uine wine, that is to say vine made exclusively by fermentation of the 
juice of fresh grapes. 

All the members of a syndicate residing in the same commune form 
a communal section. Every section has the duty within its own area 
of detecting adulteration and reporting it to the administrative council 
of the Syndicate ; of ensuring the execution of the decisions of the 
General Assembly and of the Administrative Council of the Syndicate; 
of managing the capital belonging to the section ; and of directing the 
subsidiary services that the section can form apart from the syndicate. 

The Confederation, which numbers at present 75,000 members, 
has taken steps, at different times, to institute enquiries in Italy, in Spain, 
in Belgium, in England, both on the position of viticulture and also on 
the sale of wines. It has also taken part in numerous exhibitions, in 
France and abroad, for example in London, Brussels, Liege, Ghent, etc. 
Immediately before the declaration of War it was taking part in the Lyons 
exhibition, to which it sent more than 4,000 samples. 

In the course of the War the public authorities appealed to the de¬ 
legates and the organizations of the Confederation, and they took their 
share of the work of certain special commissions. When the requisition 
of a part of the vintage was ordered so as to ensure the troops being 
supplied with wine, the sections of the Confederation used their interest 
with the members to get them to accept in the national interest the low 
prices offered by the Commissariat. On the other hand the Confedera¬ 
tion through its organizations distributed of its own accord and as a 
free gift more than 100,000 hectolitres of wine to the troops and to the 
sick in hospital. Actuated by the same sense of the common responsi¬ 
bility, the Confederation has organized on different occasions subscrip¬ 
tions in aid of victims of storms, hail or floods : in 1920, it opened a sub¬ 
scription on behalf of the vine-growers of Champagne, ruined by the in¬ 
vasion as they were, which produced more than 150,000 francs. 

The work of the Confederation continues however to be essentially 
directed against adulteration so that the genuine article may be protected. 
From the time of their constitution, the syndicates nominated sampling 
agents, and applied to the prefects to commission them. By an 
arrangement with the Confederation of Vine-growers of the South¬ 
east, formed about the same time, France was divided into six sectors 
m which the syndicates exercise oversight. The Confederation employ 
32 agents who traverse France, go into hotels, restaurants, and drinking 
shops, taste the wine served there, take samples of it, have it analysed, 
and if necessary, report it. If adulteration is proved, the syndicates 
follow up the matter, inaugurate proceedings, and in many cases act 
as plaintiff. The Confederation has thus obtained numerous convic¬ 
tions. In 1921 after certain prosecutions had either been dismissed 
without enquiry by the courts, or inadequate penalties adjudged, the Con- 
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federation made an application to the Minister of Justice, who sent a cir¬ 
cular to the courts requesting them to be more severe. This service of 
investigation of adulteration is a great expense to the Confederation. 
In 14 years of its existence, the sums thus expended may be estimated 
at between seven and eight million irancs, and e\en so the cost was 
less in the first years, when the service was not completely organized. 
For some years past, the sum in the Confederation's yearly statement 
of accounts for the investigation of adulteration exceeds 500,000 francs. 

In pursuance of its propaganda for co-operation which is linked with 
that for the formation of syndicates, the Confederation has taken part 
in the formation of numerous co-operative societies for the sale of wine, 
as well as for wine-making and distillation, all originating from its com¬ 
munal sections. To give an example, the Syndicate of Narbonne by 
itself includes six co-operative societies for the sale of wine, and about 
twenty for distillation. 

Finally the Confederation lias thiown out off-shoots. Under its 
influence and with its advice were formed the Confederation of the South- 
East, the Confederation of Viticultural Associations of Burgundy, the 
Algerian Confederation, etc. In pursuance of the complete organization 
of French viticulture, the Confederation in 1913, brought about the form¬ 
ation of the Federation of Regional Associations of France, of which 
it has since assumed the direction. Delegates of the Confederation were 
also received at Barcelona in 1912 and assisted in the constitution of 
the Union of Catalonian Viregrowers with similar aims. 

In the yearly statement of accounts of the Confederation, the receipts 
vary considerably. They are made up as a matter of fact of the 
share of the Confederation in the tax of ten centimes per hectolitre 
produced, which the members pay to their respective syndicates. The 
division of the sums paid by the members is arranged as follows. Besides 
the tax per hectolitre just mentioned every member pays to his syndicate 
a yearly subscription of 25 centimes. The sum produced by these 
subscriptions remains untouched in the coffers ot the syndicates. As 
to the ten centimes per hectolitre produced paid by the members, two 
centimes remain on the books of the communal section, and the other 
eight are paid to the treasurer of the syndicate to which the section 
belongs. Finally a sixth part of what is collected by the syndicates goes 
to the confederation, forming the receipt side of its budget. We 
may add that the receipts of the Confederation vary from 1,000,000 
to 1,500,000 francs. M. B. 


2. A COOPERATIVE SOCIETY OP SEED PRODUCERS. - Report by M. R. AubekgS, 
President of the Co-operative Society of the Seed Producers of the Melasse district, 
to the General Assembly of the Agriculturists’ Society of France {Bulletin dc la Society 
des Agnculteurs de France, Paris, supplement to the issue of May 1922). 

For a long time past the cultivators of the Melun region had been 
much concerned at the somewhat poor quality of the seeds supplied by 
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the dealers to them whenever they decided on making the necessary 
sacrifices for improving production. Especially since the war the seeds 
usually on the market had become mixed and far irom pure. They therefore 
decided to form themselves into a co-opeiative society for the production 
of selected seeds. 

Following on negotiations which took place at the Agricultural 
Society of Melun between a certain number of cultivators and the Direc¬ 
tor of the Agricultural Services, a group of 25 farmers, representing a cul¬ 
tivated surface of 6,000 hectares, associated themselves at the end of 
the year 1920. In spite of the considerable extent of their farms, the 
various members were grouped within a radius of not more than fifteen 
kilometres. This made possible satisfactory oversight and a complete 
application of the co-operative principle. 

The members subscribed 590 shares of 400 francs, representing a total 
capital of 236,000 francs, one quarter of the total value being paid up. 

By the terms of article 3 of the rules, the aim of the society is the 
improvement of cereal seeds, and, with this object, in particular, to pro¬ 
duce high-class seeds on a farm known as the “ selection farm ” ; to 
multiply these high-class seeds in the co-operators’ fields; and to subject 
the seeds so produced to every kind of sorting operation, and to sell 
them to the best general advantage. 

Besides its administrative council, the society has a manager who' 
keeps the books, and who under the chairman’s directions sees to the 
carrying out of all work, correspondence and generally all the operations 
of the society. 

For use in the selection operations, the society has chosen a farm 
of 430 hectares, on which an area of 60 hectares can be reserved each 
year, on the one hand for the work of selection properly so-called, on the 
other for the multiplication of the seeds intended for delivery to the co- 
operators so that a commercial production may be ensured. A technical 
committee decides each year on the programme for the cultivation of 
the selection farm and gives all the necessary directions for the carrying 
out of the programme. The greater part of these directions are carried 
out under the oversight of an agricultural expert, whose business it 
is to examine the cultures, to take samples, to mark plants or ears of 
special interest and generally to carry out observations or operations 
that seem necessary to ensure satisfactory selection. 

To begin with, the labours of the society have been confined to the 
varieties of autumn wheat; in the near future there will also be undertaken 
the scientific selection of the better kinds of spring wheat and oats. 

The committee of inspection is composed of three members, chosen 
by the administrative council from outside the co-operators, and including 
a former cultivator, a former miller or seedsman, and an agricultural 
expert who has no connection with the grain trade or with seed produc¬ 
tion. It is the duty of this committee to visit the plots where the co-oper¬ 
ators are reproducing the high-class seed. It has to ascertain in parti¬ 
cular whether the seeds are of pure strain, good, homogeneous and free 
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from disease. Estimates are established by the method of giving points 
for the different characteristics inspected (purity of strain, homogeneity, 
vigour, yield, resistance to lodging, freedom from diseases). Perhaps 
in the future it will be possible to take into consideration gluten content. 

Fields to which less than 80 per cent, of the maximum number of 
points are given by decision of the majority of the Committee are reject¬ 
ed. As in 1921, out of 744 hectares inspected only 212 were passed, it 
is obvious that the test is severe and that the seed passed could be de¬ 
livered with an assurance of giving satisfaction to the buyers. 

In the fields that have gained the best marks from the Committee 
of Inspection, the plants of exceptional quality are picked out and the best 
ears on them used for the sowings made in the autumn the purpose of which 
is the discovery of better strains. Thus scientific selection proceeds 
indefinitely. 

While waiting for this to allow of obtaining all the seeds necessary 
for multiplication with the co-operators, an extremely rigorous selection 
will be continued, beginning from seed from the best lots which the society 
will always have at hand for the members. 

The normal selection period, that is to say the one beginning in the 
autumn of 1921, will go on over four years for each lot. 

In the first place choice will be made of heads of certain strains, taken 
as fixing the characteristics of strains already selected. 

The area given up to each variety will be perforce limited to a few 
ares only. 

The second year, the product of the best strain of each variety will 
be multiplied on as large a scale as possible, then selected on the spot be¬ 
fore harvesting, so as to eliminate plants of only fair growth or showing 
signs of disease. 

During the third year, a new multiplication, followed by a selection 
both on botanic and mechanical lines, should allow of obtaining at the 
end of the process of the seed for a fourth crop which, after having been 
its turn strictly selected at the selection farm, will supply the seeds 
the co-operators require. 

Beginning from 1921, all the seeds these latter require for their seed 
production have been supplied to them by the society, and beginning 
from the autumn of 1922 they will in future receive only seeds coming 
from the selection farm. 

Each co-operator may only sow one kind of wheat, so far as possible. 
This is an absolute rule for each plot so as to avoid mixtures. 

After the seeds have been passed on the spot by the Committee 
of Inspection, the wheats are threshed by the farmers and the Committee 
institute a fresh inspection for the purpose of passing the lots threshed. 
This operation indudes: 

1. The checking of the number of bags of each variety; 

2. The taking of two half-kilogramme samples of each variety; 

3. The delivery of a number of seals corresponding to the number 
of bags passed; 
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4. The affixing of the seals to the bags as they come off the weighing 
machine, to establish the weight. 

The samples taken are sent to the seed trial station in Paris for in¬ 
spection. 

The sorting of the seeds finally passed takes place in a shed working 
only for the society. 

The careful cleaning of all the gear after the treatment of a variety, 
the uniformity of operations during a season, the percentage of seed and 
waste in each lot, the scrupulous sealing, the exact fixing of all the bags 
at 100 kilos and their satisfactory appearance with labels showing origin, 
all these are under the oversight of a special officer of the society. All 
bags used for delivery have been and will continue to be invariably new, 
showing the trade mark of the society clearly, as well as the date of the 
year of the crop and the name of the variety of wheat. M. B. 

* 

* * 

3. A CO-OPERATIVE ALPINE PASTURE SOCIETY. - Bulletin memtiel de la Society Cen¬ 
trals d* agriculture de VOffice dSpartemental agricole et des Cornices ei Associations agncolcs 

de la Savoie. Chamb6ry, May 1932. 

With the object of pasturing their cattle and disposing of the pro¬ 
duce on co-operative lines, 40 breeders of Pralognan (Savoy) have just 
bought a mountain of 600 hectares, with pasture for 120 cows and as 
many calves. The total cost was 109,000 francs. The agriculturists 
have subscribed 26,000 francs, and the remainder of the sum will be 
found by the local agricultural credit bank, on the terms of repayment 
in 25 years at two per cent. 

The annual amortization of the advance from the agricultural credit 
bank will be effected by the payment of a tax of 40 francs per cow, 
20 francs per calf, 15 francs per pig. After the payment of interest at 
5 per cent, on the shares paid up, the management expenses will be di¬ 
vided in proportion to the number of cows, and the profits of the sale 
of the common produce will be divided in proportion to the quantities 
of milk supplied by each owner. 

We may add that, properly managed, the pasture will take more 
than 150 cows and thus will acquire a superior value. 

This undertaking will make it possible for the breeders of Pralo¬ 
gnan to realize an annual profit of more than 50,000 francs, while during 
the War years, with an average pasture rent of 40 francs per cow, they 
experienced a loss of more than 200,000 francs. M. B. 

FRENCH COLONIES. 

A CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY OF EMPLOYERS OF AGRICULTURAL LABOUR IN 

NEW CALEDONIA. — Bulletin du Commerce de la NouveUe-Calidonie et des NouvcUes- 

Hibrides. — Noumea, 3 February 1923. 

On New Caledonia having recourse to Javanese labour, requests 
were made more than once for the creation of an organization to act 
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instead of individual colonists in bringing in the labourers. Calculat¬ 
ing the net cosc of bringing over a labourer at 1,800 francs (cost of bring¬ 
ing into the country 1000 francs, repatriation 500 francs, money wages 
300 francs) for a live years' engagement covering about 1800 days' work, 
the Chamber of Agriculture has decided on the creation of an Agricultur¬ 
al Labour Association, which will obtain from the Bank or by a public 
issue of bonds the necessary sum, repayable in five years time at latest, 
that being the period of the hiring agreement. 

The employer will have to pa3 T : 1. at the time of enrolment in the as¬ 
sociation, a sum of 150 francs, which will become the property of the 
association as scon as the employer has received his labourer, and will 
serve to cover the interest of the capital tied up; 2. as a subscription, 
a sum of one franc a day, payable every three months. This subscrip¬ 
tion will represent a payment of 1800 francs for each Javanese who 
reaches the end of his term of engagement, the sum necessary to cover the 
cost of bringing him over, his repatriation and his wage. The risk of 
death during the period of the agreement, a heavy charge on the in¬ 
dividual colonist, will be borne by the new organization which, acting 
for the whole body, will meet this risk out of reserves. The association 
will benefit by the interest on sums not utilized for Javanese who do not 
wish for repatriation. When these reserves have accumulated, it will 
be possible to consider the undertaking by the association of risks of 
sickness and the cost of the education of orphans. 

The Agricultural Labour Association is administered by a Commit¬ 
tee of three members. The Chamter of Agriculture has voted a sum 
of 50,000 francs, taken out of its available surplus, for this Association. 
A second payment of 25,000 francs will be made in the course of the year. 
Finally the Agricultural Syndicate has decided on its own part to co¬ 
operate financially in this undertaking. M. B. 

GERMANY 

I* AN EXPERIMENT IN THE CO-OPERATIVE MANAGEMENT OP A LARGE AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL UNDERTAKING, — iMndwit tschaflltdies Gtnosscni>cJaflsblaU, No 1. 

Neuwied, 7 January, 1932, 

An experiment in the co-operative management of a noble estate 
(Rittergut) has been made on the estate of Hohendorf (near Reichenbach) 
in East Prussia. The owner handed over a part of his land to his employees 
and farm labourers to be managed on a joint basis. After a short proba¬ 
tionary period the Wirtschaftsverband Hohendorf , a co-operative society 
with limited liability, was founded in July 1920. According to the rules 
of this society the following were eligible for membership : 1. the owner 
oi the Hohendorf estate; ?.-agricultural labourers under 45 years of age 
possessing, in addition to 300 marks in ready money, a cow, pigs, poultry 
and a sufficiency of implements; 3. the employees and workmen requir¬ 
ed for carrying on the business of the society. All members must be resid¬ 
ent in Hohendorf. 
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Each member receives for himself and his family : i. a dwelling house 
with outhouses, a garden and kitchen garden ; 2. grain, pulse and whatever 
else is required for domestic consumption, as a fixed payment in kind; 
3. if married, permission to keep a cow, with fodder supplied gratuit¬ 
ously, provided as mony as three members of his family take part in the 
work, or to keep two cows, ii moie than three members of his family do 
so ; 4. a cash wage, fixed by the management of the society, which repre¬ 
sents a monthly advance on the share of the profits due to him. 

The shaies are of the value of 100 marks and the liability is equal 
to five times the valve of the share. The work of the members, and of 
the persons charged with the direction of the undertaking, as well as the 
payment and receipt of money and the keeping of accounts are minutely 
regulated. Fifty per cent of the net profits go to $ he building up of a gua 
rantee fund, which forms the capital of the society. The remainder of the 
surplus is divided among the members in proportion to their annual 
earnings. 

The first woiking year of the co-operative society closed on 1 July 
1921. In spite of a very poor yield of cereals and potatoes, as well as 
the low price of milk on the one hand, and the high wages and expenses 
on the other, a net profit of over 109,000 marks was made. Of this 50 
per cent, was allocated to the formation of a reserve fund, taxes absorbed 
10 per cent., 11,600 marks was assigned to a mutual aid fund for the mem¬ 
bers, and the remainder, 37,101.36 marks, was divided among the members, 
corresponding to a bonus of about 30 per cent on the year’s earnings. 
These bonuses amounted to from 400 to 2,700 marks for individual members. 
The result of the first year's working under such unfavourable conditions, 
shows that the co-operative working of large agricultural undertakings 
offers good prospects to the co-operators. M. T. 

* 

* * 

2. THE ECONOMIC COUNCIL OF THE CO-OPERATIVE PRODUCTIVE SOCIETIES 

AND DISTRIBUTIVE SOCIETIES. — Ft die wissenschafiliclie sosiatisttschc A gray- 

Konenspondotis, No. 586. Berlin, 1 February 1922. 

At a conference held at Hamburg which was attended by representatives 
of the General Federation of the German Raiffeisen Co-operative Societies, 
of the National Federation of German Co-operative Agricultural Societies, 
of the Central Federation and Wholesale Purchase Society of the German 
Co-operative Distribiitive Societies, and of the National Federation and 
Central Wholesale Purchase Society of the German Co-operative Distri¬ 
butive Societies, and in which the Ministry of Provisioning and Agri¬ 
culture also took part, the mutual relations between the Central Federa¬ 
tions of the producers and consumers were fully discussed. To promote 
and maintain direct business relations among the above mentioned 
organizations, and to establish general guiding principles in this 
matter, a permanent committee was instituted, the Economic Council of 
the German Co-operative Productive and Distributive Societies (Wirt- 
schaftsamschuss der deutseken Erzeuger-und Verbrauchergenossensckaften ). 
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The presidency, which will pass in turn to each o£ the four federations, 
was entrusted for the year 1922 to the General Federation of the German 
Raiffeisen Co-operative Societies, M. T. 

GREECE. 

AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION IN GREECE - Mylonas (Alexandre C) . Le mou- 
vemenl coopeialif en Grcce, in the Bulletin de la Chainbrc dc Commerce frangatse cn Gnce. 
Athens, Year 1921, No 33 

The co-operative movement in Greece is of quite recent origin. Under 
M. Venizelos’ Government the newly constituted Ministry of National 
Economy undertook from 1912 onwards, by means of a department creat¬ 
ed for the purpose, a systematic propaganda on behalf of co-operation. 
In 1914 a comprehensive law was passed dealing with co-operative soc¬ 
ieties. Under the provisions of this law, it has been possible to form on 
a legal basis co-operative associations alike agricultural and urban and 
industrial. 

The legislature has allowed perfect freedom to the development of 
all co-operative systems : the future will prove which is the best. The 
law places no restrictions on the aim of the co-operation, on the area of 
operations of the society, on the liability, which may be limited to the 
shares or to a multiple of them, or may be unlimited, etc. 

Until the unions and federations take up the work at least in part, 
supervision, inspection and propaganda in relation to co-operation and 
mutual aid will fall at present on the departments of the two new Min- 
nistries that have sprung from the division of the Ministry of National 
Economy, that is to say, on the one hand the Ministry of Agriculture 
for the agricultural societies; on the other the Ministry of Commerce, 
Industry and labour, which continues to be called the Ministry of National 
Economy, for the non-agricultural societies. These departments issue 
model rules and point out the necessary modifications. 

Among the penal clauses, there may be mentioned an article consti¬ 
tuting a radical interference on the part of the State in favour of co¬ 
operation as against all opposition : punishment by fine or imprisonment 
tor a period which may extend to six months is inflicted on " masters, 
traders, manufacturers, capitalists or any other persons who for personal 
reasons hinder or dissuade any one from becoming a member of a co-oper¬ 
ative society or try to force or induce a member to leave a society, or 
who practice unlawful means calculated to bring about the dissolution 
or disorganization of the co-operative society or to prejudice it in any 
way/ 1 Punishment is also inflicted on those who use their influence in 
the society to obtain an unfair remuneration, as well as members of the 
Committees of Management or of Supervision guilty of corruption. 

On the other hand it has been decided that the personal creditors 
of members of co-operative societies cannot seize either agricultural pro¬ 
duce consigned to the society to be sold, nor the price of such produce 
with which the society will credit its members. 

Finally, the law grants various privileges to co-operative societies, 
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such as fiscal exemptions, postal facilities, supply of co-operative products 
to the State or to the communes without contracts, pecuniary rewards 
to institutions and persons forming co-operative associations, or arrang¬ 
ing courses on co-operation to be held during the summer holidays 
for schoolmasters. 

Excellent results have accrued from this law. Before 1914, apart 
from certain old co-operative undertakings in certain communes, or prim¬ 
itive associations of pastoral peoples for the pasturage of their herds, 
and for joint production and sale of products, there were not in existence 
more than about ten co-operative societies properly so-called. The in¬ 
ternal troubles of recent years and the War have not prevented the applic¬ 
ation of the new law and the development of co-operation in Greece. 
On the contrary the abnormal conditions of the War have brought home 
to the people here as elsewhere the pressing need for co-operation. 
That is why at the end of 1918 the co-operative societies of all kinds, 
formed as a result of the law of 1914, numbered 917 with 45,070 members 
and 2,945,817 drachmas of capital. In this number there are not included 
the cooperative societies for the purchase, farming, working and redistri¬ 
bution of lands, societies arising in consequence of the agrarian law 
dealing with forced expropriation and the redivision of large estates among 
small cultivators : the number of these societies is at present about 200. 
Nor are there included the co-operative land-holding societies to be 
found on certain crown lands or sequestrated estates. 

Out of these 917 societies, 280 were agricultural, including 32,648 
members with a share capital of 2,515,540 drachmas. Only about 100 
are societies with unlimited liability; the liability in the others varies 
from twice to five times the share, but some go to ten times or even fifty 
times the share. The total sum represented by the limited liability comes 
to 15,972,845 drachmas. The area of the society’s operations is generally 
not larger than that ot the commune in which the office is situated. 
About three quarters of the agricultural co-operative societies are of a 
mixed type, covering credit, savings, purchase and sale. These mixed 
societies are of great service in small localities. The need for the founda¬ 
tion of specialized societies is only apparent in the large villages, where 
operations become more complicated, and a greater number of competent 
managers are to be found. It is the duty of a mixed association, ac¬ 
cording to its rules, to take part in the formation of specialized socie¬ 
ties as soon as circumstances permit. 

Among the other agricultural societies we must mention the co-opera¬ 
tive societies for purchase, sale and production ; co-operative wine-making 
societies, co-operative dairies and oil-mills. We may call attention also 
to the societies for the sale of raisins, which are on the way to forming 
a Central Union. * 

The number of co-operative societies has more than doubled from 
1918 to the end of 1921. At that date there were 1,711 agricultural soci¬ 
eties with 95,963 members. Estimating that each person represents 
a family of five persons on the average, it may be calculated that nearly 
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half a million persons are interested in agricultural co-operation. Out 
of these societies 467 have unlimited liability and 1,264 have limited lia¬ 
bility. The total of the share capital is 7,325,536 drachmas, and the 
total liability* in the societies with limited liability 46,810,777 drachmas. 
We may add that there are at present 209 liou-agricultural co-operative 
societies. 

A certain number of co-operative societies have banded themselves 
together and have formed some ten district unions. Steps are being taken 
to form a National Federation. 

The National Bank supplies credit to co-operative societies. The 
loans made to agricultural co-operative societies (in the statement of 
accounts for 1921 nearly 25,000,000 drachmas at the rate of 5 per cent.) 
are regularly repaid, and their total shows a rapid increase from year 
to year. On the other hand, in Macedonia, in Epirus, in Crete and the 
Archipelago, three Agricultural State Banks, while especially engaged 
in making mortgage loans, also take their share in co-operative credit. 

M. B. 


RUSSIA. 


THE NUMBERS OF AGRICUT,TURAI, CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES ON 1 JANUARY 
1922. — Russian Iniounction and Review , Vol. I, No. 12. I^ndon, 16 March 1922. 

Returns compiled by the Commissariat for Agriculture show that 
on 1 January 1922, there were over 10,000 agricultural co-operative so¬ 
cieties in existence, embracing 2,000,000 peasant households. The types 
of organization are shown in the following list, which is not complete, 
and represents only those for which particulars are available:— 

Types of Agricultural Co-operative Societies . 


1. Producers’ societies: 

Artels and fellowships in common. 533 

2. Specialised Societies: 

Agricultural machinery societies. 27 

Stock breeding societies. 3 

General improvement societies. 118 

Societies for buying materials, etc. 29 

3. Agricultural produce societies: 

Dairy produce.l,o68 

Orchard and kitchen garden. 117 

Bee-keeping artels. 82 

Seed oil. 36 

Grain milling. 482 

Flax. 21 

Societies for sale of all kinds of agricultural produce 2,116 

4. Credit societies. 84 


Total . . . 4,716 
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Many of the consumers’ co-operative societies also carry out, on 
behalf of their members, operations similar tc those of the special agri¬ 
cultural societies, so that the total volume of assistance rendered by co¬ 
operation to the peasantry is very considerable. M. T. 

KINGDOM OF THE SERBS, CROATS AND SLOVENES. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF CO-OPERA'TON. — A%iamer 'lageblatt Agram, 9 ^Iarcli 1922. 

In different parts of the country the following co-operative societies 
are affiliated to the General Federation of the Co-operative Societies of 
the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes: 

In Serbia the Federation of the Peasant Co-operative Societies, 
with 1500 co-operative societies, 85,377 members and a total business 
(in-comings and out-goings) of 85,481,081 dinars. 

In Croatia and Slovenia, the Croat-Slovene Agricultural Union of 
Agram with 321 societies, 70,622 members and a total business of 
8:13,579,517 crowns; the Federation of Serbian Peasant Co-operative 
Societies of Agram, with 411 societies, 10,624 members and a total busi¬ 
ness of 186,817,984 crowns; the Central Federation of Croatian Peas¬ 
ant Co-operative Societies wdh 375 societies, 40,634 members, and a 
total business of 283,823,019 crowns; the Croat-Slovene Agricultural 
Union of Osijek with 183 societies, 31,141 members and a total business 
of 85,481,081 dinars. 

In Slovenia, the Federation of the Co-operative Societies of Uaibach 
with 525 members, and a total business of 1,462,700,789 crowns; the 
Federation of the Slovene Co-operative Soieties of Uaibach with 127 so¬ 
cieties, 17,332 members and a total business of 126,320,774 crowns ; the 
Co-operative Federation of Celje, with 142 societies, 31,572 members 
and a total business of 231,678,174 crowns. 

In Bosnia and Herzegovina, the Federation of the Serbian Peasant 
Co-operative Societies of Sarajevo, with 116 societies and 7,089 mem¬ 
bers ; the Federation of Croatian Peasant Co-operative Societies of Sa¬ 
rajevo, with 77 co-operative societies. 

In Dalmatia, the Co-operative Federation of Split, with 262 societ¬ 
ies, 54,000 members and a total business of 576,000,309 crowns; the 
Federation of Co-operative Purchasing Societies of Primorje Dubxownic 
with 62 societies, 2,834 members aud u total business of 345,870 crowns. 

On the whole, taking count of the other societies that are outside 
the General Federation, there are in the whole country in round figures 
5,000 co-operative societies, with about 500,000 members. M. T. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

AGRICULTURAL CREDIT FACILITIES DURING THE WAR. 

OFFICIAL SOURCES : 

Reports op the Board op Agriculture por Scotland for the years ended 31st December 
1914 to 1920. Edinburgh, 2915 to 1921. 

Annual General Reports op the Department op Agriculture and Technical Instruc¬ 
tion por Ireland, 1913-14 to 1918-19. Dublin, 1915 to 1021. 

Reports of the Congested Districts Board por Ireland, for the years ended 31st 
March 1914 to 1920. Dublin, 1915 to 1921. 

Ministry of Reconstruction: Report of the Agricultural Policy Sub-Committee 
op the Reconstruction Committee. I*ondon, 1918. 

Conacher (H. M.) and Scott (Dr. W. R.): Economics of Small Farms and Small Holdings 
in Scotland. Interim Report to the Board of AgricultureJor Scotland. Edinburgh, 
1920. 

Conacher (H. M.) and Scott (Dr. W. R.): Agricultural Credit and Organisation in France, 
with suggestions for a Scottish Scheme of Agricultural Credit. Report to the Board 
of Agriculture for Scotland. Edinburgh, 1921. 

Journal 0} the Board (now Ministry) of Agriculture, Vol. XXIV, Nos. 1, 6, 0, 10 ; Vol. XXV., 
No. 6, and Vol. XXVHI, No. 10. London, April, September, December 1917; Jan¬ 
uary, September 1918, and January 1922. 

Journal of the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland . Vol. XVII, 
Nos. 2, 3, 4. Dublin, January, April, July 1917. 

Information directly supplied to the International Institute of Agriculture by the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland. 

OTHER SOURCES *. 

Reports op the Agricultural Organization Society for the years ending 31st March 
1916, 1917 and 1918. I^ardon, 1917, 1918 and 1919. 

The need of additional credit facilities was not very strongly felt by 
the farmers of Great Britain and Ireland during the early part of the War, 
and, for reasons of public economy, some of the facilities which they had 
previously enjoyed were restricted. It was not until efforts were being 
made in 1917 largely to increase the area of arable land that some steps 
were taken to give greater opportunities to farmers to obtain the capital 
required for putting the scheme into execution. We propose here to 
indicate for each of the three kingdoms separately the initial restrictions 
(if any) and the subsequent increase of agricultural credit facilities. ^ 
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§ i. Agricultural credit in England and wales. 

In March 1917, the Board of Agriculture made arrangements with the 
principal banks in England and Wales whereby the Banks agreed to grant 
loans to farmers, against the guarantee of the Government, for the pur¬ 
chase of seeds and artificial manures. The main object of the scheme 
was to promote the increased production of wheat, oats and potatoes, but 
similar advances would be made in respect of other crops, the growth 
of which might in special cases be a matter of urgent national importance. 

A farmer desiring to avail himself of the facilities was to apply to 
the War Agricultural Executive Committee for his county stating the 
description and quantity of fertilizers or seeds which he wished to pro¬ 
cure and the source from which he suggested that they should be obtained ; 
the class and acreage of the crop in respect of which the expenditure was 
to be incurred; the reason for seeking assistance in obtaining special 
credit, and the name of the bank at which he had an account, or, if 
he had no banking account, the bank at which he would wish the credit 
to be provided. 

The Executive Committee, after such inquiry as they might deem 
necessary, could approve the provision of credit and authorize the appli¬ 
cant to order from any firm or society approved by the Committee, goods 
of the description and value specified in the authority. The Food Pro¬ 
duction Department suggested to the Executive Committees that use 
should be made of well-established co-operative trading societies, and that 
the Committees should drawn up lists of such societies as well as of private 
traders with whom they would approve of transactions taking place. 

The applicant was to place his order with t£*e approved firm or 
society, together with the letter of authority, and to request them to 
send to the Executive Committee the invoice announcing the despatch 
of the goods. The Committee was then to endorse the invoice to the bank 
nominated and to forward it to the applicant. The latter would present 
the endorsed invoice to the bank, who would pay it, and take from the 
applicant a promissory note agreeing to repay the amount with interest 
at 5 per cent, on a specified date. The period of the loan was not to exceed 
nine months. This scheme was extended in the autumn of 1917 by includ¬ 
ing in the purposes for which the loans could be granted the purchase of 
working horses, machinery, implements or any other requirements ne¬ 
cessary for the increase of food production. While loans were usually 
to be granted for nine months, they might be renewed at the expiration of 
the nine months for a further period. Co-operative societies were made 
eligible for the grant of credit under the scheme as well as individual ap¬ 
plicants. 

Some modifications, rendered necessary by the extended scope of the 
scheme, were made towards the end of the year. A different procedure 
was authorized for dealing with applications by fanners who had a b anki ng 
account. Upon approval of an application the Executive Committee 
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would notify the applicant and his banker and the Bank would on the 
request of the applicant credit him with tbe approved amount, or any 
smaller amount he might specify. The applicant world \hen order his 
requirements in the usual way and beltle the account (or accounts) direct 
with the dealer (or dealers) by diawing on the Bank up to the amount 
authorized. The receipted invoice (or invoices) would then be sent b} r 
the applicant to the Committee for scrutiny and subsequent letum to him. 
A comparison of the invoice (or Invoices) with the particulars of the appro¬ 
val afforded a safeguard against the use of credit for other than approved 
purposes. In the case of applicants who had no bankr g account the 
procedure previously followed was to be continued. 

It was left to the discretion of the Committees as to whether they 
would make it a condition of the grant cf credit that the purchases made 
under the scheme should be insured or that the applicant should repay 
the advance forthwith in the event of a sale being effected before the 
obligation to tepay had matured. 

The Government guaiantee in respect of the loans was originally 
limited to the period ended 31st December 1917, but it was extended for 
a further period of twelve months from that date. 

A further extension of the scope of the scheme was made in August 
1918. Its application was authorized in cases in which farmers for whom 
cultivations were carried out by the Agricultural Executive Committee 
had not sufficient ready money to pay cash to the Committee for those 
cultivations. This authorization was of distinct advantage in enabling an 
occupier who was short of working capital to break up additional land, 
and in obviating the necessity for the Committee to enter and take posses¬ 
sion, with a view to carrying out the cultivations and recovering the cost 
when the crops w T ere harvested. 

The scheme was'discontinued after the War, but a Special Committee 
was appointed towards the end of 1921 by the Agricultural Advisory 
Committee for England and Wales “ to consider and report whether in 
the interests of maintaining production, and to promote employment on 
the land, it is desirable to revive or to extend the scheme of providing short 
term credit to fanners which was in operation during the War. ” 

During the War an investigation into the conditions of agricultural 
credit was made for the Agricultural Organization Society by Mr. John 
Ross. Upon the basis of his report a scheme was drawn up, which was 
approved by a Conference of societies affiliated to the Agricultural 
Organization Society and was afterwards adopted without alteration by 
the Agricultural Policy Sub-Committee of the Reconstruction Committee 
in their Second Report. 

The scheme was confined to the subject of credit for the purchase 
of goods by the farmer. It was proposed that the Joint Stock Banks 
should be asked to finance the scheme as an ordinary banking proposition, 
and the main proposals were 

1, That the credit should be closely linked with trading, 

%. That a condition of the credit should be that the farmer should 
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buy from the Trading Society of which he is a member everything for the 
purchase of which he wants credit. 

3. That this credit should accordingly be administered solely by 
approved agricultural co-operative trading societies and by their central 
wholesale purchasing body, the Agricultural Wholesale Society, and should 
be available only to members of such approved societies. 


§ 2. Agricultural credit in Scotland. 

Undei the Small Landholders (Scotland) Act, 1911, the Board of 
Agriculture has power to grant loans to existing landholders for the re¬ 
erection or improvement of buildings on small holdings. In 1914 loans for 
these purposes to a total amount of £8,223 were granted, but in the follow¬ 
ing year the Board decided to grant such loans only in cases where 
the loans previously granted were insufficient owing to the rise in prices 
to complete buildings in course of construction. 

The Board had also powers to grant loans for similar purposes to new 
holders. These were continued during the War, but the applications were 
not numerous, partly on account of the scarcity of labour and the increased 
cost of materials. 

Loans and (more often} grants are also given by the Board for obtain¬ 
ing fencing material. They are given only to townships with statutory 
Grazings Committees and during the War the making of such grants 
or loans was practically suspended. 

In 1915 the Board of Agriculture agreed to make advances, not ex¬ 
ceeding £600 in all, to District Agricultural Committees to enable them 
to purchase manure distributors for the purpose of hiring them to farmers, 
and offered an advance to a District Committee which desired for the same 
purpose to purchase two motor ploughs. These advances were to be re¬ 
payable by annuity over five years, calculated at 3 per cent, interest. 

In 1916 the Board adopted the policy of itself purchasing agricultural 
machinery and implements and allocating them to District Agricultural 
Executive Committees for hire to farmers. At the outset the imple¬ 
ments were sold to the Committees, the price being payable by annual 
instalments, but in September 1917, in order to relieve the Committees of 
financial responsibility and with a view to simplifying arrangements for 
the supply of petrol, oils, spare parts and skilled drivers the Board took over 
all the machinery and implements then in the hands of the Committees. 

After the War the Board of Agriculture instructed Mr. H. M. Conacher 
and Dr. W. R. Scott to make an enquiry into the economics of small agri¬ 
cultural holdings in Scotland, as a preliminary to a consideration of the 
need of making capital more readily available to the occupants of such 
holdings. They presented a report on this subject in 1920 and in 1921 
a further report embodying the results of a study of agricultural credit in 
France and containing a scheme of agricultural credit applicable to Scot- 
tish conditions. They suggested that provision should be made 
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1. For the issue of short-term loans (from three months to five 
years) 

(a) To co-operative trading societies engaged in the pmchase of 
seeds and agriciiltural requisites and the sale of eggs and poultry, provision 
of raw material and implements and sale of products of industries, pro¬ 
vision of agricultural machinery for farmers and crofters, 

(b) To individual farmers and crofters, mainly for the purchase of 

stock. 

2. For the issue of long term loans to societies of co-operative pro¬ 
duction to help them to obtain fixed capital. 

3 For the issue of long term loans to individuals desirous of accu¬ 
mulating capital to enter a holding, such individuals having in the mean¬ 
time deposited sums in anticipation with the credit institution. 

4 For the issue of long term loans to stock insurance societies. 

The}" did not recommend the creation of a central land bank to deal 

with this varied business, nor did the}" propose to adopt the French plan 
of local co-operative societies dealing almost exclusively in short-term 
credit. They proposed, however, that a number of district credit insti¬ 
tutions should be formed resembling the French u Caisses rcgionales. ” 
Ultimately they hoped that it might be possible to set up such an insti¬ 
tution in every county where crofters and small faimers were numerous. 
In the meantime it might be possible to form them in districts where there 
was a number of co-operative tiading societies. It was hoped that all 
such societies would take shares in the county or regional land bank. 


§ 3. Agricultural credit in Ireland. 

In Ireland loans for agricultural purposes are granted by several 
Government Department? — the Board of Works, the Department of 
Agriculture and the Congested Districts Board. 

Loans Granted by the Board of Works . — The Board of Works grants 
two distinct classes of loans, namely loans for arterial drainage and loans 
for land improvement. Though at one time considerable sums were 
advanced for arterial drainage the amount so advanced had been exceedingly 
small for some years prior to the War. In 1913-14 a loan ol £50 was 
made for river drainage and in 1918-19 a sum of €40' was advanced for 
river drainage maintenance, but these are the only loans of this class 
made in recent years. Loans for land improvement are made to land- 
owners under the Landed Property Improvement Act 1847, subse¬ 
quent amending acts, and to tenants under the Land Law Act of 1881. 
Loans of these two classes were suspended from August 1915 to Februaxy 
1919s* that is to say, no new Joans were sanctioned, though sums were 
advanced in respect of loans previously sanctioned. Table I shows the 
number of loans for land improvement sanctioned and the sums advanced 
in each financial year since 1913-14. 
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Table I. — Loans for Land Improvement granted 
by the Board of Works . 


Loans to Undo-wners 


Loans to tenants 


Yeai 

Numoer of loans Amount* Number of loans Amounts 

sanctioned ad\anced auctioned advanced 




£ 


£ 

1915-14 

970 

83 357 

:°9 

43,519 

1914-15 

b20 

88,914 

i 77 

37614 

1915-Ib 

5 

18.949 

2 

5.301 

1910-17 

— 

^.855 

— 

4 Q 3 

191^-IS 

— 

155 

— 

— 

1918-19 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1919-20 

t >5 

‘>.524 


900 

1921-22 

7 i 

16,926 

17 

2,611 


In connection with the schemes for increasing food production loans 
were given in 1917 to occupiers of holdings not exceeding £10 valuation 
and to tenants of labourers' plots or allotments fox the purchase of seed 
oats, seed potatoes and artificial manure. These loans were given in 
kind through the medium of the Rural and Urban District Councils, which 
were authorized to raise funds on the security of the rates with which to 
purchase in bulk seeds and manure for distribution to such occupiers, whp 
were to pay for them on specially easy terms. The funds were advanced 
by the Board of Works vvd the Department of Agriculture arranged to 
procure supplies of seeds and manure for the local authorities. A supple¬ 
mentary scheme was also drawn up for supplying seed oats and seed 
potatoes to non-rated small cultivators in rural districts. 

The scheme for small holders and labourers was adopted by 128 Rur- 
ztl District Councils and 39,644 applications were received. The supple¬ 
mentary scheme was adopted by 21 Rural District Councils and 1,019 
applications were received. The scheme for allotment-holders was adopted 
b} T 28 Urban District Councils, but no applications were received. 

The total quantities of seeds and manure supplied under these schemes 
were: Potatoes, 5,809 tons; oats, 1,892 tons ; manure, 2,900 tons; veget¬ 
able seeds, 478 parcels. In addition loans were sanctioned in a few cases 
by Rural District Councils for the direct purchase of seeds. The cost, 
exclusive of carriage, of the seeds and manures supplies was approxim¬ 
ately £117,000 and the total amount advanced by the Board of Works 
to Rural District Councils was £123,140. 

For the 1918 season it was not found necessary to continue the scheme 
for the supply of seeds on credit, as it appeared that a sufficient supply 
would be available in most districts. 
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Loans Granted by the Congested Districts Board . — The Congested 
Districts Board grants loans to tenant-purchasers in the congested districts 
for the erection or improvement of dwelling-houses and loans for the pur¬ 
chase of live stock to migrants and tenants who have obtained substan¬ 
tial increases to their holdings. 

The granting of loans for the erection and improvement of dwelling- 
houses was practically suspended during the War for reasons of economy, 
such loans being only given in a few exceptional cases, and was not resumed 
after the cessation of hostilities. Table II shows the number and amount 
of such loans sanctioned in each financial year since 1913-14. 


Table n. — Loans for the Erection or Improvement of Dwelling-houses 
Granted by the Congested Districts Board. 



Year 


Loans for the erection 
of dwelling-houses 

Loans for the improvement 
of dwelhng-houses 



Number 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 




1 

£ 


£ 

1913-14. 


. , • 

. . 41 

1,940 

42 

i,H 5 

1914-15. 

. 


. • . 66 

3.160 

30 

1,022 

1915-16. 

. . 

• 

• • 3 

120 

3 

150 

1916-17 . 



1 

25 

4 

TOO 

1917-18. 


. . 

3 * 

105 

— 

— 

1918-19 • 


• • • * 

• • — 

— 

3 

65 

1919-20. 



. . — 

-r- 

2 

50 


No special restrictions was placed on the issue of loans for the purchase 
of live stock but the number of loans issued since 1913-14 has steadily 
declined, except for a slight rise in the year 1917-18. Table III shows the 
number and amount of loans issued under this scheme since 1913-14. 


Table m. — Loans for the Purchase of Live Stock 
issued by the Congested Districts Board . 


Year 

Number 

issued 

Amount 

£ 

1913-14. 


3.636 

IWIS. 


3.065 

1915-16. 


2,510 

1916-17. 

. 81 

2,648 

1917-18. 

. 96 

2,803 

1918-19. 

. 45 

1.457 

1919-20. 

. 33 

1,204 


Loans Granted by the Department of Agriculture. — The Department of 
Agriculture for Ireland had in operation prior to the War a number of 
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different schemes for the granting of loans for agricultural purposes. So 
freely was advantage taken of these schemes that in 1913-14 the funds 
set aside for the purpose became exhausted and even before the outbreak 
of War it was determined to restrict both the number of schemes and the 
extent to which applications for loans could be accepted. 

* The schemes for granting loans for the purchase of bulls and stallions, 
which are not aimed at benefiting the individual fanners so much as at 
introducing pure-bred animals for the benefit of the surrounding locality, 
were continued duiing the War, as they were considered indispensable 
for maintaining in the country a sufficient number of high-class sires. 
Tables IV and V show the number and amount of loans for the purchase 
of bulls and stallions since 1913. 


Table IV. — Loans Granted by the Department of Agriculture for Ireland 
for the Purchase of Bulls. 

Year Number Amount 

— — £ 

19*4.211 5,355 

1915 . I 32 3,597 

1916 .134 3,967 

1917 .116 4,503 

19x8. 92 3,942 

1919. 9° 3,841 

Tabi® V. — Loans Granted by the ^Department of Agriculture for Ireland 
for the Purchase of Stallions. 

Year Number Amount 

1914 . 24 1,757 

1915 . 20 1,050 

1916 . 21 1,417 

X917. 5 455 

1918 . ix 675 

1919 . 8 787 


la the early part of the War the granting of loans for the purchase 
of agri cultural implements and machinery was greatly restricted, bat the 
issue of the Compulsory Tillage Regulations in December 1916 and Jan¬ 
uary 1917, under which fanners were compelled to cultivate an increased 
area of land, made it necessary to give facilities for the acquisition of the 
implements and machinery required. The Department of Agriculture ac¬ 
cordingly provided loans for this purpose. In the original scheme the 
loans were not to be of less than £5, though a joint application for a 
loan of at least £5 from several farmers who individually required a loan of 
less than, that sum would be entertained. Applications from societies of 
femwvis would also be considered. The applicant was expected to deposit 
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one fifth of the purchase money and the Department advanced him on ap¬ 
proved personal security" the remaining four fifths. The loan was to be 
repaid in three annual instalments with interest at the rate of 5 per cent. 
In the case of the more expensive machinery, <mch threshing machines 
or motor tractors, the period of repayment might be extended to five years. 

Early m the summer of 1917 it was decided to reduce the minimum 
loan from £5 to £2 8s., or, in other words, to reduce the minimum cost 01 
machinery for which a loan would be granted from £6 5s. to £3. This 
enabled the poorer fanners to obtain, for example, knapsack sprayers. 

The number and amount of loans for the purchase of implements 
and machinery from 1913-14 to 1920-21 are shown in Table VI. The 
increase resulting from the special facilities given in 1917 i^ very marked. 


Tabi$ VI. — Loans Granted by the Department of Agriculture for Ireland 
for the Purchase of Agricultural Implements lin'd Machinery . 


Year. 

Numoer 

Amouut 

£ 

1913-14 . 

. 482 

4,840 

1914-15 . 

. 105 

i,ioe> 

. 

. 258 

4,973 

1916-17 . 

.3,354 

84,449 

1917-18. 

. 3,014 

87,412 

1918-19. 


63,890 

1919-20 . 


23,370 

1920-21 .* . 

. 185 

2.530 


The Loan Fund System. — There exists in Ireland a form of rural credit 
known as the Doan Fund System, the origin of which dates back to the 
eighteenth century. Under this system societies, called “ loan fund soci¬ 
eties, ” were formed for making small loans repayable by weekly instal¬ 
ments. The loans were originally intended for industrial purposes, but 
the majority of the borrowers have long been agriculturists. The system 
was regulated by successive Acts of Parliament, and was supervized by a 
central board of commissioners, the Doan Fund Board, but it was defective 
in many ways and considerable abuses arose in connection with it. The 
number of loan fund societies was highest in 1842, when it reached 300, 
but the number and total amount of the loans granted reached their max¬ 
imum in 1845; in that year, although the number of societies had fallen to 
245, the loans granted numbered 307,339 and amounted to £1,857,437. 
The great famine of 1847 brought about a heavy fall in the number of 
societies and the number continued from that time to decline steadily. 
In 1912, there were only 51 societies in existence. 

The Departmental Committee on Agricultural Credit in Ireland, re¬ 
porting in 1914, urged that the powers of the Doan Fund Board should 
be transferred to the Department of Agriculture. This recommendation 
was carried out in December 1915 and the Department immediately 
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gave its attention to the improvement of the system, but this was delayed 
by the pressure of work in other directions arising from the War. 

Early in the spring of 1917 the Department of Agriculture urged the 
committees of the loan fund societies to utilize the funds at their dispos¬ 
al, as far as possible, during the sowing season for the making of advances 
to deserving borrowers of the agricultural classes, especially labourers, 
allotment holders and small farmers, for the purchase of seeds, manures, 
implements, etc. In the following years, however, owing to the high 
prices obtainable for agricultural produce, farmers and agricultural labour¬ 
ers did not find it necessary to take advantage of the borrowing facili¬ 
ties afforded by the loan fund societies, with the result that the lending 
operations of many of them showed a decline. 

The following table shows the number and amount ot the loans issued 
by loan fund societies in each year since 1913 : 


Table VII. — Loans issued by Loan Fund Societies since 1913. 

Year Numb ®r Amount 

— — £ 

1913 .31,229 184,628 

1 9 1 4 .•.30,037 179.538 

1915 .27,768 168,987 

19 16 .35,681 157.736 

1917 .24051 154,611 

1918 .21,023 i39,94i 


The maximum loan which can be granted bj' a loan fund society 
was £10, but the average amount of the loans was £5 18s. 2 d. in 1913 
and increased to £6 13s. id. iu 1918. J. K. M. 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO CREDIT 

COLOMBIA. 

z. REGULATIONS RELATING TO THE GENERAL DEPOSIT WAREHOUSES — Dia- 
rio Oficml, Nos. 176; and i 7 fa. Bov,old, 4 November 1921. 

By the Taw of 2 November 1921 regulations were laid down with 
the aim of defining the legal status of the General Deposit Warehouses 
in Colombia, and more particularly of defining the function and credit 
validity of the documents which these same warehouses are empowered 
to issue in respect of the goods deposited in them. 

In the first place the law affirms that by General Deposit Ware¬ 
houses are meant establishments primarily intended for the deposit, pre- 
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serration, safe keeping ?nd in some cases the sale of goods, produce 
(r fruits of home or foreign growing, but also issuing credit instruments 
transfer* ble by endorsement and intended to credit the endorsee with 
the goods deposited or to obtain loans on the security of the same goods. 

These General Deposit Warehouses, as definitely stated in the law, 
axe to be regarded as credit institutions or societies, and are therefore 
subject to government inspection in conformity with the regulations 
contained in the legislation in force. 

The same law in view of the legal status mentioned as accorded to 
the General Warehouses, lays down that their rules and regulations must 
be approved by the Government and further decrees that no General 
Deposit Warehouse can be established with a capital less than 100,000 
pesos of which at least a third must be paid up. 

Having laid down the character and lines of procedure of the Gen¬ 
eral Deposit Warehouses, the law cited goes on to regulate the credit 
instruments which the Warehouses have power to issue. These are: 
certificates of deposit and warrants or pledge notes (bonos de prenda ). 

The certificate of deposit represents the goods deposited and is in¬ 
tended to act as a means of transfer, the purchase of the certificate con¬ 
veying also property in the goods. 

The warrant represents the loan agreement with the accompanying 
security of the goods deposited, and confers by itself the rights and pri¬ 
vileges of a credit on pledge. 

Having indicated the forms of these documents and the informa¬ 
tion that must be supplied on them, the law lays down some more pre¬ 
cise instructions for the employment of these credit instruments, which 
we will briefly indicate. 

It is laid down in the first place that certificates and warrants cannot 
be issued if the goods corresponding are liable to any charge or to legal 
seizure, of which the General Warehouse has had notice. 

Certificates of deposit and warrants can be passed on by endorse¬ 
ment either together or separately. 

The endorsement of a warrant only constitutes for the person in whose 
favour it is endorsed the pledge of the goods, while the endorsement of the 
certificate alone confers the right of disposing of the goods on condition of 
paying the credit guaranteed by the warrant. 

The law then gives power to the holder of the certificate of deposit 
alone to pay the debt guaranteed by the warrant even before it falls due. 
For this purpose, if an agreement cannot be come to with the holder of 
the warrant, he will deposit in the General Warehouse, till the day the 
debt falls due, the capital and interest guaranteed by the said warrant. 
The holder of the warrant alone, if the amount it stands for is not paid 
on the due date, can proceed to the protest of the instrument, demanding 
from the Warehouse the sale of the goods, in accordance with the regula¬ 
tions of the law itself on the point. 

In the time intervening between the protest and the beginning of 
the sale, the holder of the certificate of deposit can redeem the warrant 
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under protest, by means of the payment of capital and interest. He is 
besides expected to indemnify all losses, which are calculated at the rate 
of five per cent, of the capital represented by the warrant protested. 

On the other hand in the case when the sale has been effected, the 
law lays down that the sum made must first of all be used to cover ex¬ 
penses of warehousing, of the sale, and of the care of the goods, etc.; the 
first claim on the remainder is the payment of the sum guaranteed by 
the warrant and the interest agreed upon. 

If the sum made by the sale should be larger than the amount of 
the credit represented by the warrant, the excess will be kept at the 
Warehouse at the disposal of the holder of the certificate of deposit. 

In this case also the holder of the warrant protested has the right 
to compensation for damages, to the extent of 5 per cent, of the capital 
representing his credit. 

If, again, the goods sold are not sufficient to satisfy the credit, he 
will have a personal claim against the preceding endorsees, who will be 
jointly and severally liable for the unsatisfied portion of the credit. This 
claim is subsidiary, unless it is expressly stipulated that it can be exer¬ 
cized as the principal means of recovery. 

The holder of the warrant can also make good his claim in the case 
that the goods are claimed by a third party as his own, having been 
stolen from him. 

The law also contemplates the case in which the goods deposited 
are insured against fire and lays down that the holders of the certificate 
of deposit and of the warrant have the same rights over the com¬ 
pensation paid for damage by fire that they have over the goods 
insured. 

The law further confers on the holder of the warrant the right to 
receive partial payments on account, to be attributed either to the re¬ 
payment of the capital lent, or both to repayment and to the payment 
of interest. The holder of the certificate of deposit who is at the same 
time the holder of the warrant, has the right to demand that the goods 
deposited should be divided, at his own expense, into several parts or 
lots and that for each of these a separate certificate should be issued, 
with a corresponding warrant, in place of the single certificate, which 
will be withdrawn by the Warehouse. 

‘Even the holder of the warrant has the right to demand the divi¬ 
sion of the goods deposited into lots. In this case the Warehouse will 
notify the holder of the certificate of deposit, in order that he may ob¬ 
tain the partial certificates, returning the single certificate, which will 
be duly cancelled. 

In these cases the sale must be carried out in accordance with the 
division made both in the warrant and the certificate of deposit. 

The law lays down, lastly, what must be the characteristic form of 
the warrants and certificates and gives power to the government to issue 
regulations for carrying out the law itself. 


E. F. 
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c. 1 H!- sVSTEX >F AC-Ricri/TURAI, PLEDGES — Dmno ofun~, Xu r;, >76-17,->77 

I>»c;*U, :i X i>)2i 

By Law- No. 2^, dated 5 November 1921, the system of agricultural 
pledges was introduced into Colombia and special regulations were laid 
down for its application. 

Under the teims of this law, machinery of all kinds, implements ot 
labour, animals of all kinds and their produce, fruit of every kind, even 
when ungathered, timber, mineral products and other products of 
Colombian industry may be pledged. 

For the establishment of a pledge on moveables which may be consi¬ 
dered as fixturevs in view of the purpose to which they ate put, if there is a 
mortgage ou the property in which the said moveables are incorporated, 
the law requires that the consent of mortgagee shall be obtained. 

The law lays down that the debtor must keep, in the name of the 
creditor, the goods pledged, assuming all the duties and responsibilities 
relating thereto, and that he cannot make any other contract affecting 
the same goods without the consent of the creditor or creditors. 

The debtor is, moreover, forbidden to remove the goods from the 
place where they were when they were pledged and from the area over which 
the Registry in which the contract was entered has jurisdiction, unless he 
notifies the creditor and the person or persons in whose favour the pledge 
note has been successively endorsed, indicating the place to which the goods 
are to be removed. When the debtor fails to notify the removal of the 
goods, the creditor can apply to the local magistrate for the sequestra¬ 
tion of the goods or their letum to the place where they originally were. 

The law- allows the debtor to sell the goods pledged, if he wishes to 
do so, but the goods must not be transferred to the purchaser until the sum 
due to the creditor has been repaid. 

When the property is sold, of which the crops or produce are pledged, 
the pledge being duly registered, the crops or produce may be handed over 
to the purchaser, provided he repays the loan for which they served as 
security. 

The contract by which the goods are pledged can be made either in the 
form of a private agreement or by a public act to be registered in the proper 
Registry. As soon as it is registered a cbpy of the entry will be sent to the 
creditor and this serves as the pledge certificate. 

The law lays down special provisions regarding the efficacy of the 
pledge certificate. It is transferable by endorsement, and if so transferred 
must indicate the date, the names and addresses of the person who endorses 
it and of the person in whose favour it is endorsed, as well as contain their 
signatures. The debtor and the persons endorsing the certificate are jointly 
and severally liable for the amount of the loan, together with interest and 
the expenses of recovering them. 

The right of distress which arises out of the pledge ceases after two 
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years from the registration of the cor tracts : the law, however, lays dow ^ 
that this period may be interrupted by the presentation on the part of the 
creditor oi the application to levy' distress. 

At any moment t£e debtor ni 13' himself free from the pledge the goods 
indicated in the contract, by lodgirg in court, for the benefit of the rightful 
holder of the certificate, the total amount of the loan and of other,payment- 
due. If this lodgement takes place before the end of the period fixed, the 
amount lodged must include the interest due up to the end of the period, 
which will be paid over to the creditor. 

The agricultural pledge certificate has the cliaraetei of an executive 
document both when personal action is brought against the debtor and the 
endorsers, and when, action is brought against the holder of the goods 
given in pledge. Ever, in the latter case the credit given on the pledge 
of goods has a first claim on the purchase-price of the goods pledged if 
they are sold, on the amount of compensation if they are insured and, in 
case of loss or depreciation of the goods through the fault of third parties, 
on the sum payable by such persons as compensation for damage. 

The holder of the pledge certificate cannot act against the endorsers, 
if he has not taken action to distrain upon the goods pledged within the 
30 days following the expiry of the period for which the ban was granted. 
If he has taken such action, he may take action against the debtors or 
the endorsers, within the same time or subsequently, for the recovery of 
the balance due, on the condition*- laid down for joint and several debtors, 
and he may in case of notorious depreciation of the goods pledged apply 
also for their seizure in ^advance. 

The law also lay’s down rules to be followed in case of the death, legal 
incapacity or absence of the debtor an din case of the transfer of his goodt. 

As long as the contract is in force, the debtor is obliged to allow the 
creditor to inspect the goods pledged. It may also be agreed in the con¬ 
tract that the debtor shall send periodically’ to the creditor a statement of 
the condition of the goods and an account of the sale of live stock and pro¬ 
duce, always supposing that the price realized is to be devoted to the pay¬ 
ment of the debt. 

Lastly rules are also laid down concerning the penalties which are in¬ 
curred by the debtor who abandons the goods pledged, to the damage of 
the creditor and independenty of the liability’ of the person with whom 
they are deposited, or who disposes of goods pledged as if they were not 
subject to the pledge, or who pledges other persons' goods as if they were 
his own. E F. 


DUTCH EAST INDIES. 

A CREDIT BANK FOR CROPS IN THE DUTCH EAST INDIES. — Javasche C our ant 
(Java Official Journal), No. 68 (supplement). Batavia, 26 August 1921 

In Octobej 1918 a group of financiers, who foresaw the approaching 
economic crisis, drew up a carefully considered scheme for the foundation 
of a bank of auxiliary credit, with the view of granting loans towards the 
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growing of any crops that stood especially in need of such support. But 
the crisis did not take place so .soon as was anticipated. The said group 
did not, therefore, pay up the capital, and did not take any further 
measures, remaining inactive till 1921. 

In that year, however, the conditions under which the greater part 
of the cultivation was carried on became somewhat difficult and the in¬ 
tervention of the group became necessary. 

By the law of 3 August the Cultuurhulftbank voor Nederlandsch-lndie* 
a joint-stock company was formed with head-quarters at Batavia. 

The Board of Directors has power to open branches wherever it appears 
necessary. 

The aim of the company is the increasing of cultivation. The means 
employed to the end consist in the granting loans to agriculturists, in the 
purchase of holdings of associations — for the purpose of resale — and in 
other forms of assistance considered profitable by the Board of directors. 

The share capital amounts to one million florins and is divided into 
one hundred shares of 10,000 florins each. 

Of these hundred shares, 81 were allotted immediately after the estab¬ 
lishment of the bank among those who had united to bring it into existence, 
that is to say 25 to the Nederlandsche Hand elmaatschappij (Dutch Trad¬ 
ing Company), 25 to the Nederlandsch-Indische Handelsbank (Commercial 
Bank of the Dutch Indies), 25 to the Nederlandsch-Indiscke Escompto 
Maatsckappij (Discount Bank of the Dutch Indies), two the Messrs. Tiede- 
man and Van Kerchem, two to Messrs. Geo. Wehiy and Co. and the 
remaining two to Messrs. John Peet and Co. 

There were nominated as members of the Board of Directors the re¬ 
presentatives of the companies and firms above mentioned and as chair¬ 
man the Director General of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce or his 
deputy, that is to say, another official designated by the Government, 

H. M. R. I/. 


RUSSIA, 

THE PROBLEM OP CREDIT FOR RUSSIAN AGRICULTURE. — Uh'Oimum'CKtiX 
HCiMHb (Economic Life), No. 25, Moscow, 2 February, 1922. 

The discussions of the Council of National Economy directed towards 
the solution of the problem of long and short term credit for agriculture have 
reached the following conclusions. In consideration of the fact that the 
means at present available do not permit the creation of a special agricul¬ 
tural mortgage bank, as would be desirable, there has been established on 
the part of the Bank of the State, for the purpose of granting agricultural 
credit, a special fund amounting to at least 100 million gold roubles. The 
fund is to consist of three parts: 1. a fund for the granting of loans to the 
poorer peasants; 2. the fund for agricultural credit, properly speaking; 
3. a fund for the granting of credits with a view to the development of part¬ 
icular kinds of cultivation and for the carrying out of agricultural improve- 
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meats. Since commercial transactions in land are no longer possible, 
it cannot‘represent the basis of mortgage credit, so that yield has to take 
its place for that purpose. The amount of credit to be granted has to be 
fixed by estimating the capital value of a given portion of the yield of the 
land. The granting of loans is arranged through the medium of the co¬ 
operative credit banks. The interest and the instalments of repayment are 
to be reckoned in gold roubles. Short term credit, on which the major 
number of the operations are based, must be granted for a maximum period 
of a year, and be guaranteed by the property of the debtor; long term 
credit for the general reconstruction of farms must be granted for a period 
of from one to six years and be guaranteed by the produce and any new 
acquisitions of buildings, etc ; finally long term credit for improvements 
must be guaranteed on the joint and several liability of all those belong¬ 
ing to the agricultural association concerned. 

M. T. 



Miscellaneous Questions 
relating to Agricultural Economy 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS 
OF THE AGRICULTURAL CLASSES 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION. 

INTERNATIONAL QUESTIONS 

THF, THIRD INTERNATIONA], CONGRESS ON THE TEACHING OE IXOUSEHOED 
MANAGEMENT. —Bulletin tie V Union du Sud Est. l,yons, May, iqjj. 

The Third International Congress on the teaching of Household Man¬ 
agement arranged by the International Oflice of Household Management 
Instruction with headquarters at Fribourg (Switzerland), was held in Paris 
from 18 to 24 April last. Thirty-three nations were represented there, 
and the membership roll included 400 organizations and more than a 
thousand individuals. Several hundred enquiries kid l)een undertaken in 
view of it, and served as the basis of general reports to which the dis¬ 
cussions rclaled. 

This Congress was the first of the kind to be held since Hie war. In 
1908 there was one at Frilxmig and another at Ghent in iqi^. It was 
particularly interesting to gather the impression of «dl the menders of the 
Congress on the position of domestic science teaching at the present time. 

Household management is either urban oi nmd. In both ca.scs the 
instruction has the object of preparing young girls for looking after a house 
and a family, whatever may be their condition in life, lhit the instruc¬ 
tion given in rural districts must also be in farming. As the preamble 
to the resolutions passed by the Congress puts it, instruction in town liouse- 
hold management may be considered as a complement of general education, 
while faimhouse management is a branch of occupational education. 

In regard to instruction in farmhouse management, the following 
resolutions were passed: 

1. Primary , secondary or higher elmcnictry school education. 

“ Instruction in farmhouse managment, including the knowledge 
of family training, must find its way into the syllabus of all rural primary, 
secondary or higher elementary schools. 
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" These ideas are in lx* imparled with exactness, and lo be accom¬ 
panied by practical exercizes. 

41 As far as possible, those practical exercizes must be carried out 
under conditions H^embling those in which the students will later on have 
to apply llieir knowledge. 

3. barm instruction pro paIv so-called : Local ami travelling classes. 

“ It is Udw<en n> and 20 years that girls gain most from instruction 
in farnihou-e management : efforts will therefore be made to setup 
universally aftei school nn-1 motion of the kind for girls of that age, and 
to give opportune ies tor practice, cairied out as far as possible by collab¬ 
oration l>clweu» the insiiuctor and the student. 

“ This instruction will ho purely on farming subjects. Girls must 
be given the theoriticnl and practical knowledge that will make them good 
farnieiwives. A taste for family life should be implanted, and the tend¬ 
ency of girls to drift into the towns discouraged. 

“ All types of after-school instruction in farmhouse management are 
to be iccomnu nded : but wherever it proves jwssible to have a school 
with continuous iml motion, with the use of an agricultural holding, 
such would have the preference. * 

“ The examinations should not merely be a test of the comprehensive 
memory possessed by students, but should furnish a proof of tlieir capaci¬ 
ties, of their lesourcefulncss and their suitability for the family life of a 
farm. 

“ The local authorities will attach a primary impoitance to providing 
accommodation for the travelling schools on strictly hygienic lines, and with 
the greatest possible decree of comfort, in view of the importance of the 
instruction and*the health of the students and instructresses. 

“ The length of the courses of the travelling school* must be ade¬ 
quate. 

41 It i«. desliablc that Study-Circles of fanners’ wives should be formed 
whenever possible, stub ciieles to do everything possible to improve the 
education and the piofessional capacities of women in agricultural life 
by means of lectures and other schemes for popularizing the matter and 
amusing rivalty, 

j. "I raining schools of farmhouse management. 

11 In tlie-e colleges a special type of education will l>e earned out, 
adapted to the aim in view, namely that of turning out students possessed 
with the desin of producing more, of better quality mid at less expense, 
with less physical fatigue, and possessed too of a .sense of duty and mi 
elevation of mind. 

" The training colleges of farmhouse management should direct their 
instruction towards the gradual improvement of the methods of the district 
rather than towards the immediate adoption of the most highly improved 
methods, the study of which should be reserved for the higher courses. 

“ It is desirable that the public authorities should encourage in every 
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way and in as large a measure as possible, training in farmhouse manage¬ 
ment, both by taking steps to develop State training colleges and in 
giving support to private training colleges 

" It is desirable that side by side with the body of iustnictxesses 
in household management, there should be formed a body of women ad¬ 
visors on the subject, nominated by the Government or by agiicultural 
associations, whose business it would be to encourage the teaching staff, 
to establish harmony in the methods, and above all to keep the instruc¬ 
tresses in touch with new ideas. ” M. B. 

AUSTRIA. 

i LAW OF 29 OCTOBER 1921 REGULATING CONDITIONS OF FARM LABOURERS IN 
STYR 1 A. — Amtliche Nachnchten tics Ousterr Bundesmimsteriums fur Soziale Verwalt- 

ung, N. 5. Vienna, 31 May 922. 

The chief points of this law are as follows : 

The hiring agreement is concluded between the employer and worker, 
cither orally or, on the request of one of the parties to the agreement, 
n writing. The commencement of the period of work is fixed by the 
yearly agreements at 1 January and the expiry at 31 December (§ 5b 

The length of the day's work is regulated on tlie basis of local customs. 
The time of work is usually that of the daylight hours. On an average 
throughout the year the day's work is of ten hours (§ 10). 

In case of need extra hours must be worked. If necessary this also ap¬ 
plies to Sundays and festivals and to the night hours. Remuneration 
for these hours is from 50 to 100 per cent, more than that for the regular 
hours of work (§ 14). 

The year's wage must be divided in accordance with the agreements 
in such a way that 40 per cent, is allotted to the winter months and 60 per 
cent, to the summer months. After five years' work without a break for 
the same employer, the labourer has a claim to a special bonus of 25 per cent, 
of his last year's wage. If the services have been given for tea years 
without a break, he is entitled to a further bonus of 50 per cent, of his 
last year's wage. For every five years more, the bonus increases by 
another 25 per cent. (§ 13). 

If he has lemaincd in the same employment for at least a year, the lab¬ 
ourer is entitled to three days' leave on full pay ; if for at least two years 
to a week's leave ; if for at least five yeais, then to two weeks' leave on 
the same conditions (§ 15). 

The labourer who is prevented from doing his work by illness or accid¬ 
ent, happening through no fault of his own, has the right to full pay 
whether in cash or kind, as well as to appropriate care and medical 
treatment for a period of from four to eight weeks. Beyond that period 
the expenses must be met with the means publicly provided (§ 18). The 
employer must not assign to expectant mothers work which is clearly 
dangerous : n the - ‘r condition, nor can pregnancy be a cause for dismissal 
(§19). The agreement can be cancelled either without notice or on a 
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fortnightV notice, on cause arising wb’ch prevents the continuance of 
the relation, such as acts of violence, serious offences, threat*-, immoral 
conduct, etc., and this applies equally to either side (§ 8h 

The observance of the provisions of this law is to be a matter for the 
vigilance of the State authorities. Contraventions are punishable by 
fines up to t/v»o crowns ot by imprisonment up to eight days, and in the 
case of a second offence provision is made for a fine up to 20,000 crowns or 
an imprisonment, np to 14 days. Money paid in fines is passed to the poor 
of the communes. Against the decision of the district authorities there 
is an appeal allowed at the end of fourteen days to the provincial govern¬ 
ment (§ cq). M. T. 


a. THE NEW I*AW FOR INCREASING THE ALLOWANCES MADE TO THE “ AUSDIN- 
GER ” (RETIRED SMALL FARMERS OR LABOURERS), 

The prevailing economic situation incident on the peace has rendered 
peculiarly difficult the circumstances of those who depend on fixed incomes: 
and tills is especially so in the case of the “ Ausdinger " as those agricul¬ 
turists are called who have handed over their farms altogether to sons or 
to others, in return for an undertaking on the part of these latter to con¬ 
tribute to the expeusos of their maintenance, in a measure dejBnititely 
fixed by agreement. By ibis term is mostly meant people of advanced 
age, either wholly or virtually incapacitated from earning a competence 
by their own work, who have a home of their own, often a little cottage 
with a garden, and receive a small regular allowance. By “ Ausdinger ” 
is also meant persons of both sexes, who have worked for many years on 
a farm and receive regularly by agreement a certain sum of money. 

With the aim of ameliorating the lot of these people, the National 
Council promulgated on 27 October 1921 a law for the increase of the 
allowances paid to “ Ausdinger ” {(resetz fiber die Erh6hun% von Geldms- 
dingslcishmgen), to be found in the Bundesgezetszhlatt of 2 November, 
1921, No. 598. 

The essential provisions of this law are as follows: If in a contract, 
agreed to before r January 1920 and relating to the transfer of a farm or 
forest holding, there is stipulated a periodical payment of an allowance to 
the outgoing owner, which according to the evident intention of both part¬ 
ies should have secured either in full or in part the maintenance of the 
latter, the interested party is empowered to demand either a corresponding 
increase of the allowance or a commutation by addition of an equivalent 
quantity of goods in kind. The same principle is applied to periodical 
allowances, stipulated by agreement, dated before 1 January 1920, and 
with similar intention in respect to labourers, as recognition of the long 
services tendered by these latter on a fefrm. 

The request may also be put forward in respect of an owner who has 
come into possession in succession to the person originally a party to the 
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agreement, with this limitation however, that the right to an allowance 
in that case must appear from the Cadastral Survey. 

The court before winch the application comes decides on the question 
according to equitable principles and the usage of the district and 
locality; in particular it is bound to ascertain if the profits of the owner 
of the farm are so much larger as to make it possible to impose on him 
this fresh burden. 

In the event of the appreciation of the currency, if, that is, the increas¬ 
ed allowance should come to be in excess of the needs it was intended 
to supply, the person bound by the agreement to make the payment 
may in his turn make an application for the reduction of the allowance 
formerly increased. 

The district tribunal, in view of an application for increase of the al¬ 
lowance or its commutation into payments in kind, must endeavour to 
bring about an amicable arrangement between the parties. If this proves 
not to be possible, it is then the duty of the tribunal to give a ruling, after 
having heard the evidence of competent persous acquainted with the local 
conditions. Against the decision of the tribunal of the second instance 
there is no appeal allowed. As to the question of the incidence of the costs 
of the legal proceedings, the* court decides, with discretionary powers. 

The time from which the increase of the allowance applies is fixed 
by the court. 

No application can be made for a fresh increase, and this holds equally 
with respect to a reduction, before the lapse of at least six months from the 
carrying out of the former judicial decision increasing the said allowance. 

The law is the first of a series of social legislative measures for the pro¬ 
tection of persons of advanced age and unfit for work, whose capital or 
allowances are only on a pre-war basis. 

H. Kallbrunner. 


I/AND SYSTEMS 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION. 

AUSTRIA. 

THE IAW OP so DECEMBER 1921 RELATING TO THE MODIFICATION OF I„ONG 
TERM AGRICUIyTURAi GETTING AGREEMENTS. 

On account of the continued depreciation of the Austrian currency, 
it frequently happens that rents due to landowners from tenants holding 
on long term letting agreements are much lower than the taxes that the 
owners have to pay on their land, since the rents remain unaltered while 
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the rate of the taxes has been placed in relation to the depreciation in the 
currency. 

In order to make good the resulting loss to owners, the National Coun¬ 
cil has promulgated the Law of 20 December 1921, relating to the modifi¬ 
cation of agricultural long term leases (published in the Buniesgesetzblatt 
of 29 December 1921, No. 270). 

The most important provisions contained in it are the following: 

The landlord can demand the modification of letting agreements 
of any kind, in respect to forest or agricultural undertakings, to lands, or 
to shooting or fishing rights, concluded for a period of more than three 
years from a date previous to 1 January 1921, if the rent agreed on has 
become disproportionately small in consequence of the advance in prices 
of farm products subsequent to the conclusion of the agreement, or 
in consequence of the increase of the State dues (taxes and supplementary 
levies) burdening the property and falling heavily on the landlord; and 
this notwithstanding the original agreement as to the proportion of the 
same rent. 

In judging of the equity of an increase, regard must be had to the 
proportion in which the landlord and tenant are obliged to invest capital 
in the farm. In the case of small holdings, it must be ascertained if 
the tenant, his economic situation being what it is, is in a position to 
pay a higher rent. In dealing with letting agreements relating to small 
gardens (Schrebergartcn ), the rent is put up only so much as is justified 
by the increase in the rates and taxes chargeable on the tenancy and falling 
on the landlord. Where a fall of prices or a reduction in the taxes takes 
place, the tenant can demand on his side a reduction in the rent as increased, 
but not so as to fall below the original proportion fixed. Following 
on the application of the landlord for the raising of the rent, the district 
tribunal within whose area the farm is situated or the undertaking is 
carried on must in the first place try to effect aa amicable arrangement 
1>etween the parties: when this cannot lx* brought about, the said tri¬ 
bunal is to give a summary decision, after having given a hearing to 
persons cognizant of the facts of the case. 

If the application is favourably received, in default of an agreement 
between the parties, the district tribunal must rule that the increased rent 
must 1>e paid from the loginning of the year of the letting agreement follow¬ 
ing tlie clay on wliich the application was put forward. If the landlord put 
forward the request for a rise in the rent within four weeks of the coming 
into force of this law, the district tribunal, in so far as the circumstances 
of the case justify it, must recognize that payment of rent was due for the 
current year of the contract. If the rent for the year of the agreement 
ended or ending within the year 1921 did not reach the amount that the 
landlord was called upon to pay whether in State taxes or supplementary 
levies on the land, or in fire insurance premiums, the district tribunal 
was to grant the increase retrospectively up to the amount of this sum, 
always supposing that the landlord made application for it within four 
weeks of the coming of this law into force. 
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If the increase of rent is sanctioned, the tenant can legally bring the 
lease to an end at the end of the contractual year, giving at least three 
months notice notwithstanding any length of time originally agreed on 
If an application for increase of rent has been granted, no others 
can be granted in the same year. 

If in a letting agreement of the aforesaid kind it is agreed that at the 
end of the contract the tenant must hand over, or the landlord take over, 
cattle, tools, forage, seeds, or other requisites at a price fixed, the party 
who stands to suffer a loss inequitable in comparison with the advantages 
gained by the other from the contractual relation, may demand a cor¬ 
responding modification of prices. 

Dr. H. Kau BRUNNER. 


EGYPT. 

THE SUBDIVISION OF LANDED PROPERTY. — Casoria (Matteo; * Chrmtque agn. 
cole d YanvUe 1921, m L’Egypte contcmporatne, Cairo, January 1922. 

Working from the official statistics as to the division of landed pro¬ 
perty, M. Casoria notes the fact that Egypt is following the same down¬ 
ward path as the European countries in the matter of the subdivision of 
land. Kitchener's law as regards holdings of under five feddans (two 
hectares, ten ares), undoubtedly had a salutary effect, but it could not 
even so check the downward movement increasingly noticeable. 

As a matter of fact in the class of proprietors of from one to five fed¬ 
dans we find: 

In 1913 468,628 proprietors : 1,013,364 fedd. average 2 0321 fedd. 

In 1920 506,025 » 1,064,137 » » 2.02x1 * 

Difference 37,397 additional proprietors with a reduction of 0.0110 
feddans in the average holding. 

Glancing at all the classes, we see: 




| 19x3 

i 

1920 



Piopneforb 

Feddans 

Proprietors 

Feddans 

Tess than one feddan. 

942,530 

4°5 i 595 

1,207,694 

485,045 

From one to 5 feddans 

468,628 1 

1,013,364 

506,025 

1,064,137 

From 5 to 10 

x> 

76,337 

528,706 

79,767 

551,276 

From zo to 20 

» 

36,623 

505,344 

38,707 

533,563 

From 20 to 30 

» 

11,155 

271,385 

n,866 

287,921 

FTom 30 to 50 


8,479 

327,978 

9,t8o 

352,783 

More than 50 

■ 

12,558 

2,420,558 

1 

13.512 

2,261,527 


Total 

1,566,310 

5 , 472,930 

1,866,761 

5,536,252 
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The number of proprietors in each class has perceptibly increased 
between 1913 and 1920, while the area has remained nearly the same. 

It may be noted that in the class of owners of more than 50 feddans, 
including the large agricultural societies, there has been an increase of 
one thousand proprietors, against a decrease of 160,000 feddans which 
have of course gone to increase the number of proprietors of less than 50 
feddans. 

The fact that gives food for reflection in regard to the future of land 
holding in Egypt, considering the discontent due to this extreme subdivi¬ 
sion of the land, is the increase in the number of proprietors who possess 
less than one feddan (42 ares). From 942,530 in 1913 they have risen 
to 1,207,694, m 1920. M. B. 


MEXICO. 

THE ESTABLISHMENT OF MILITARY AGRICULTURAL COLONIES. - Piano oft- 
cial, No. 59 Mexico, 14 November 1921. 

By the decree of 30 September 1921 regulations are presciibed by 
the Federal Government of Mexico as to the agreements for purchase 
and sale of blocks of land, intended for the establishment of military agri¬ 
cultural colonies 

These colonies are formed with the object of encouraging and in¬ 
creasing the colonization o* the country, and at the same time of reward¬ 
ing certain classes of soldiers belonging to the First Reserve of the Army 
for services rendered to the Republic. 

These soldiers have the right to acquire blocks of land, the price 
of which is divided into 20 annual payments, due at the end of each agri¬ 
cultural year beginning from the second of the purchase, without payment 
of interest. 

The decree enacts that the soldiers while remaining in the colony 
shall be subject to military discipline, up to such time as they are finally 
discharged from the army On the same terms those who are still serv¬ 
ing in the army before transfer to the reserve will be able to take part 
in these colonies. 

Administrative Bodies — The administration of the colonies is in 
the hands of the office of the Secretariat of War and Marine, including 
the Chief of the Department of the First Reserve, and the Section of 
Military Agricultural Colonization. To these last falls the business of 
the formation, the organization, the development and the oversight of 
the colonies. The office of the Secretariat of War and Marine has the 
power of fixing the prices and conditions of the purchase of lands bought 
for colonization, on the basis of negotiations made in regard to it and of 
information received: such information will then be passed on to the Sec¬ 
tion for the Colonies of the First Reserve. - A specially appointed Tech¬ 
nical Committee will direct the work of laying out, taking care that the 
colonies are of a regular shape, corresponding to a certain symmetry in 
their division. In the middle of the area to be colonized, or wherever 
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is most convenient, there will be reseived a space of 50 hectares, if pos¬ 
sible in the ^hape of a square, intended exclusively for town plots After 
fixing the portions of this axea to be used for public buildings, squares, 
maikets, etc., the remainder is divided into blocks. 

The assignment of the blocks ol land is done by a system of draw¬ 
ing lots, and the size of them is subject to modification, whenever the 
Technical Committee require it 

Organization of the Colonies — The number of persons composing 
each colony is not to be less than 50, nor more than 200, unless there are 
special reasons justifying a larger or smaller number 

To avoid any want of harmony among those living in the same 
colony^ the law enacts that, except in the case of there not being enough 
persons of one kind, each colony is to be occupied by persons having the 
same military rank. To meet tills need three classes of colonies are in¬ 
stituted for three different grades of officers 

These colonies are made up of lots, of which the maximum area is 
as follows . 30 hectares of iirigated land, 30 of land depen ding on rainfall, 
and 150 of pasture for officers of the first grade ; 20 hectares of irrigated 
land, 30 of land depending on rainfall and 100 of pasture fox officers of 
the second grade ; and 15 of irrigated land, 30 of land depending on rain¬ 
fall and 100 of pasture for officers of the third grade 

Conditions for Obtaining the Assigmnent of Lots of Land . — To ob¬ 
tain a grant of land the applicants must show . ( a ) that they belong to 
the First Reserve of the Army ( b) that they do not possess sufficient 
means to build up an independent position; (c) that they are twenty years 
of age, if single, and eighteen, if married ; (d) that they have a good pre¬ 
vious record. An applicant who fulfils all the conditions required by the 
law is granted the right of purchase of a lot of land in one of the colon¬ 
ies, and if possible in the colony for which he has indicated a preference. 

Inheritance. — In the case o± the death of a colonist in full enjoyment 
of his rights, his heirs will have power to carry on agricultural work and 
to represent the deceased in everything relating to the obligations he 
may have incurred towards the Government. With this intent the 
legal status of the heirs i< regulated according to the municipal law of 
the place where the inheritance* is entered on. If any colonist can no 
longer devote himself to working the land, he may designate a person 
competent to replace him, or he may request the authorities to transfer 
his lot* In both cases the decision rests with the Secretariat of War. 

In the same way, if the heirs of a colonist are not competent to bring 
the land fully under cultivation, they can request the authority to grant 
the lot to some one who undertakes to fulfil the contract with the Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Lands Suitable for Colonization . — Military agricultural colonies 
will be established in localities that offer the best conditions for their de¬ 
velopment. In effect, the law declares suitable for colonization : (1) state 
lands situated in the fertile zones of the different States of the Republic, 
where the fertility, water supply, and nearness to markets and railway 
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stations, all conduce to succevssful agricultural development; (2) land 
adjudicated to the Fedeial Government, either freely or with charges 
attached, granted for the purpose by the Government itself; (3) country 
estates and the lands of private owners suitable foi farming and bought 
by the Government for colonization. 

According to the Decree the land is to pass to the colonists tree from 
any kind of burden. Where there are necessarily mortgage charges, 
it is provided that to avoid all possible losses to the colonists, the debt 
is to be discharged by agreemer t with the creditors in the way least in¬ 
convenient to the Government. 

If the lands acquired are national or form part of the land adjudged 
to the Federal Government, their transfer for colonization remains sub¬ 
ject to the rules laid down by the Government itself, in accordance with 
laws relating to the matter. 

Whenever there is not a sufficient extent of land suitable for colon¬ 
ization to meet the applications, the lots of land wiU be reduced in pro¬ 
portion to the grants made ; but the colonists will retain the right to the 
full grant, when the Government has acquired land sufficient to meet 
all demands. 

Conditions of Payment for Lands Bought. — The colonists must un¬ 
dertake payment fo** the allotment made to them in twenty annual 
instalments, as we have already mentioned, proportionate to the amount of 
their debt. In the meantime they will receive provisional title-deeds, 
which will be exchanged for deeds of full possession when they have made 
the last yearly payment, thus amortizing the price of the land. This 
amortization must be made in coin having legal currency; but the colon¬ 
ist has the option of discharging the debt to the Government even be¬ 
fore the limit of time is reached, without however any discount or re¬ 
duction of the total sum payable. 

The vsecurity given by the colonists for payment is the value of the 
land and of the agricultural implements and machinery belonging to 
it the property remaining burdened with this obligation, which has 
priority over any other debt. 

Rights of the Colonists . — The colonists have the right to take pos¬ 
session of tlieir lots, and of the agricultural implements, in accordance 
with the agreement made; to receive what is due to them, to the ex¬ 
tent and* in the form prescribed by law; to solicit from the Government 
the gratuities necessary for the expenses of working their lands; to ap¬ 
ply to the Secretariat of War and the Marine to send regularly agricul¬ 
tural experts to give instruction to the members of the colonies in mod¬ 
em methods of cultivation and in remunerative agricultural processes; 
to ensure the supply of elementary education and the means of setting 
up a public library; to request from the Government, through the med¬ 
ium of the Secretariat of War, the necessary advances for the expense 
of removal of themselves and families. 

The only sums repayable by the colonists are those intended for 
getting the land into order and for buildings. 
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Obligations of the Colonists . — The colonists aie under the following 
obligations . to cultivate their land intensively ; to make their payments 
punctually accoiding to agreement; not to cut the ticcs, nor to destroy 
the fences ; to begin working the land not later than thiity days after 
it is assigned to them ; to fence it at the end of five yeans if it is moie 
than 50 hectares, and m three years' time if it is of less extent ; not to 
alienate nor to encumber in any way the land, the agricultuiaJ imple¬ 
ments or machinery received from the Government until they have paid 
full value for them ; and finally to legistei their deeds of owneisliip. 

Further within the first five years the colonist must keep at least 
one half of the land in full working, and must complete the cultivation 
of it in the following five years. If this stipulation is infringed it may 
entail deprivation of that part of the land which has not been turned to 
account. If in two consecutive years the annual payments are in arrears 
without good reason, the colonist will be deprived of the grant of land. 
Once this deprivation is announced, the land may be sold, on the condi¬ 
tions laid down by the law, to anyone who makes the application with 
a proper claim, provided that he undertakes to pay in full and in the 
same manner the price which was paid by the former owner for the land, 
for the improvements made in it, and for the implements. 

During the time that the colonistvS lcmain in the debt of the Govern¬ 
ment, the blocks of land granted to the membeis of the colonies are exempt 
from any kind of seizure, and this exemption includes the implements, 
the agricultural machinery and the animals lequiied for field work. 

The first colonists can set up in each colony a Council of Management 
composed of three members, who will make it their business not only 
to direct the development on commercial lines, but to administer the 
colony and to supervise the conduct of the persons composing it. 

In each colony there will be an inspector, nominated by the Depart¬ 
ment, with the approval of the Secretariat of War, whose functions will 
be primarily to represent the Federal Council at the Council of Manage¬ 
ment, to yatch the progress of the colony, and to safeguard the interests 
of the Government in the colony. 

Advantages Enjoyed by Colonists . — The colonies of the military 
agricultural colonies will enjoy, for ten yeans, the following advantages: 

1. Exemption from military service, provided that such seivice 

is not required for foieign war ; * 

2. Financial assistance, the amount of which will be fixed by the 
Secretariat of War, for the purchase and transport of building materials ; 

3. Prizes awarded by the Secretariat for exeq tionally productive 
farming, and special assistance in the intredudien of new crops, a feat¬ 
ure of immense importance to the progie&vS of the colonics. 

The Inspector of Colonization is to exeicise vigilance to ensure that 
the Government gratuities are used for the maintenance of the colonists, 
informing the Department in the case of their being diverted from the 
object laid down by the law, or not being properly utilized. 

With the aim of forestalling difficulties that may arise from the 
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shortage of articles of prime necessity, or from a sudden and extraoidinaiy 
rise in the price of food, il may be made obligatory for the colonists to 
establish a co-operative distributive society with a fixed capital, which 
will be advanced by the Secretariat of War. E. F. 


FRENCH PROTECTORATE OF MOROCCO. 

FRENCH COLONIZATION IN MOROCCO. - Ludreit de Lacharrt&re (I.): La Colo¬ 
nisation fransaisc an Maroc, in the supplement of L'Afrique Frangaisc Paris, 
April, 1922. 

French colonization in Morocco piesents great difficulties, from the 
fact that the Morocco Berber is much attached to his land, and that native 
property is established, in spite of deceptive appearances, on a very clear 
title. Without going into the thcoiy of property in Moslem law or in 
Berber usage, we may say that lands held collectively are those which 
lend themselves most readily to the official establishment of a colony. 
It is in no way a question of despoiling the Djemaas owners, but these 
joint holders can be brought to form some idea of the advantages that 
will accrue to them from the turning to account of a portion of their 
patrimony which up to now has been unproductive. This intervention of 
authority must however in no case become an exercize of pressure, and 
in the words of the Resident General “ in such matters, we cannot display 
too much caution. To go too fast is to risk spoiling everything: we 
have to reassure minds that arc too pi one to see in this taking up of 
tribal lands the fiist signs of a forcible seizure To reassure these natives, 
not only by words but by deeds, to give them a guarantee that we 
are not anxious to dispossess them but lather to make them share the 
economic advantages that we bring with us, is not work that can be done 
in a hurry. ” 

The point of vic-w of native policy, important as it is, is not the only 
one to be considered. The colonist liimself has to be protected against 
undue enthusiasm, and piecautions at fiist sight hampering, but calculated 
to ensure the end in view, aie essential to the prosperity of the cotmtiy. 
The Resident General lately pointed out, in response to an enquiry as 
to the advantage of diiecting a stream of emigration towards Morocco, 
that administrative action must here too proceed with extreme caution. 
“ I11 regard to immigrant who propose to take up agriculture, the scar¬ 
city of State lands, the only land at our disposal at piesent, the high 
price of building materials, of tools, and of transport, all these things 
have combined to make us relinquish the idea of free allocation of blocks 
of land for colonization ; a gift of that kind would only be a trap, since 
the purchasing price of the land represents only an insignificant part 
of the capital requiicd for bringing the holding under cultivation. In 
the present state of the economic organization of Morocco, badly equip¬ 
ped as it still is as regards means of communication, the Committee of 
Colonization were of opinion that the small holding was not a proposal 
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in which they could interest themselves, and an exception could only 
be made in favour of suburban allotments, confined to the production of 
vegetables, poultry, etc. ” 

The fact is that while the natives can carry on life with the equip¬ 
ment of a less developed civilization than that of Europeans, these lat¬ 
ter cannot adapt themselves to the want of means of communication, 
still a very serious matter. Nor can they adapt themselves to a preca¬ 
rious hold on the land, with which the son o f the soil is quite satisfied. 
It is not so long ago that transactions in real property in Morocco used 
to assume the appearance of a farce, ending in the complete discomfit¬ 
ure and robbery of either the colonist or the native. 

However this may be, at the same time as the Resident General 
gave his attention to the road system, he put land holding on a sound 
basis (Dahir of 12 August 1913 on land registration) and afterwards reg¬ 
ulated the alienation of land held in joint possession (Dahir of 27 April 
1919). This Dahir provided for three methods of utilizing the.se lands 
for Europeans : letting, sale, and co-operative holding. 

As regards leases, serious colonists, really desirous of bringing the 
land under cultivation, can get from the supervising authorities all in¬ 
formation that will put them on the right track and prevent them from 
wasting time and capital. This action of the local authority is especially 
marked in the case of the landholding Djeniaas. Every Djemaa, how¬ 
ever small a group it represents, lias the power to let. leases of less than 
three years can be arranged mutually: longer leases are submitted for 
approval to the Council of Wardship, as well as to formal adjudication, 
but this is as much simplified as possible, and the right of preference le- 
cognizable for everyone who by his personal efforts has maintained a 
special interest in the property now being alienated, safeguards the 
prerogatives of the first candidate to the lease. As a final advantage, 
the present legislation permits of the changing of the ten years' lease 
into permanent possession. 

As regards the .sale of lands held in common, they can only l>e bought 
by the State, a measure ensuring the colonists against excessive height - 
ening of the price of land. These lands are bought by the State at their 
fair value, and are then reassigned to the colonists at prices which vary 
according to position, and condition and character of the soil, but which 
cannot be considered prohibitive. The State lands, whence the major¬ 
ity of the blocks of land for colonization have so far been taken, have 
been granted at prices much lower than 7 or 800 francs per hectare, a 
figure necessarily reached in the case of purchase from private indivi¬ 
duals, and consideied excessive : such prices apply to uncleaied lands. 
The valuation of the blocks of land has moreover always been done by 
committees including not only the officials of the departments concerned, 
but also representatives of the agricultural colony. The majority of 
these blocks have been granted at about 200 francs a hectare, not one 
has been as much as 400 francs, and the concession by which the hold¬ 
er can discharge his debt in ten yearly payments without interest con- 
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stitutes an unquestionable advantage. The purchase and reassignment of 
the collective lands by the State allows of the grouping of average sized blocks 
in such a way that the holders benefit alike by the advantages of associa¬ 
tion and by the facilities that the Protectorate has taken pains to 
provide, namely paths, roads, wells, postal and telegraphic facili¬ 
ties, in fact, the economic apparatus necessary to the life of an organ¬ 
ized centre. More than that, the colonization areas, formed by the pur¬ 
chase of lands owned collectively, are so planned as to allow of the plac¬ 
ing side by side of at least ten average sized blocks of land, this aftei 
any necessary exchanges and re-groupings. This ruling idea has never 
been lost sight of, and it is in this way that it has been possible to create 
settlements such as those of Petit-Jean (5,000 hectares), Beni-M'Tir 
(3,200 heetaies) Hadj Kadour and Ait Harzala (4,700 hectares), Bethma 
Guellafa and Douiet (7,000 hectares). In this way the colonists have 
every facility for joint purchase of the improved implements necessary 
for carrying on agriculture on business lines, to bring the soil under cul¬ 
tivation in a shorter time, and to increase the yield. As regards motor- 
culture, the Protectorate has introduced a system of bounties paid to 
farmers who are using motor machinery. Although the employment 
of these machines ensures rapid work, and therefore increase in the quan¬ 
tity of land sown with com and reaped at the right moment, it cannot, 
at least in present circumstances, be considered economical, owing to 
the high price of motors, the requirements of mechanics, etc. Even if 
the machines are grouped in sets, and a repairing shed is available, the 
net cost per hectare considerably exceeds that resulting from the use 
of draught animals. 

Since 1918, the year when official colonization began, the State has 
granted to colonists 48,000 hectares, the allotment made in each year 
being as follows : 


1918 . 7,215 hectares 

1919 . 11,246 » 

1920 .11,191 » 

IQ2I .18,272 » 


47,924 hectares 

Out of these 47,924 heetaies, 37,479 have been granted to coloniz¬ 
ation on a medium scale. On the one hand, as was said above, a too 
hasty development of small holdings would be premature, since the high 
price of building materials would impose on the colonist investment of 
capital out of proportion to the returns from the soil: on the other hand, 
colonization on a large scale, that is of from 400 to 3,000 hectares, is, gen¬ 
erally speaking, harder to accomplish, because of the extensive areas 
and large capital needed. On the contrary, to farm lands of 200 to 400 
hectares which is what is meant by colonization on a medium scale, 
requites no very' extraordinary outlay of funds. The conditions of admis- 
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sion into the country for 1920 fixed the capital which a candidate for a 
block of land must have at his disposal at 70,000 francs. 

We may add that the blocks of land are given 011I, by a system of 
drawing of lots at cliffeient times, as follows : 25 per cent, to disabled 
service men. 50 per cent, to persons who have lived in Moiocco for two 
years, and who though they came with the intention of taking up agri¬ 
culture, have not yet found an opening 25 per cent to immigrants. 

M. B. 


ROUMANIA. 

THE RESUETS OF THE AGRARIAN REFORM 

In the course of a speech made during the leception m his honour at 
the International Institute of Agiicultuie, 2 May 1922, M. Alexandre 
Constantinescu, Minister for Agriculture of the Kingdom of Roumania, 
described the results of the agrarian refoim carried out in his own country 
in the following words : 

“ Fifty years ago, Roumania was wholly a countiy of large estates, 
I might even say of latifundia, for thousands of hectares of cultivable lands 
were concentrated in the hands of the same proprietor. In consequence 
of the agrarian legislation which has since been passed^and especially since 
the last law of 1918, now in course of execution, the character of landed 
property has entirely changed. As a result of this recent law and by the 
stroke of a pen, five million hectares of arable land have passed from the 
hands of the large owners into those of nearly 1,500,000 peasant heads 
of families. I am hoping that this year in my capacity as Minister of Agri¬ 
culture I shall have the satisfaction of seeing the final accomplishment 
of this great agrarian reform. When that is done, out of a total of 13 
million hectares of arable land, possessed by Greater Roumania, 12 million 
will have definitely passed into the hands of about four million peasants, in 
separate lots, varying horn one to five hectaies according to the region and 
the density of the jjopulation. One million hectaies only will remain 
in the liands of about 6,000 owners, an average of from 100 to 200 hectares 
per head ; tlieir estates are no longer large but medium sized only, and 
a tendency is noticeable among these owners to sell the remaining land 
to the peasants, who display great eagerness to pmcliase. 

“ Thus Roumania, formerly a land of latifundia, has become in 1922 
virtually a country of small holdings. 

“ These far-reaching changes, though dictated by social requirements, 
have for the moment an unfortunate disturbing effect on the economic 
system of the country, an effect taking the form, perhaps for a decade, of a 
reduction in the total production of Roumania. Time must necessarily 
be allowed for the formation of peasant associations, co-operative societies 
and their federations. The development of these organizations on a 
solid foundation is proceeding rapidly enough for them to come in their 
turn to replace, both as regards capital and as regards application of 
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science to agriculture, what has been lost to us by the. disappearance of 
the large owner. 

" This temporary diminution of production is largely balanced even 
today by the solidarity resulting from the great measure of land reform 
— a solidarity which is our best guarantee that in a short space of time, 
in an atmosphere of social peace and fraternal concord, we shall not only 
regain what we formerly had but that also far more will be added to us 


SWITZERLAND. 

CONCILIATION COMMITTEE ON LAND TENURE. - LePwian Fnbourgeois, No. 17. 

Fribourg, 13 June 1922. 

In consequence of the extraordinary and rapid fall of prices, the 
farmers have found themselves in an abnormal position. The leases con¬ 
cluded on long or short terms do not correspond to the actual yield of the 
land. 

In its session of February 1922 the Federal Council, following on a 
question that had been asked, discussed various measures which might 
receive consideration as methods of rendering the agricultural crisis less 
acute. The representatives of agriculture supported the idea of bringing 
the rents of the lands into relation with the price of the principal agricul¬ 
tural commodities. 

On the proposal of the Directorate of the Interior and of Agriculture, 
Conciliation Committees were instituted with the object of giving the 
farmers the opportunity of discussing the conditions of their leases in 
the presence of experts. These committees will hear both parties 
concerned on the subject of the difficulties arising out of the leases, and 
will endeavour to enable them to come to an arrangement that will take 
account of the present day conditions of agricultural work. 

These committees are three in number. Each is composed of seven 
to nine members, sitting at the chief town of the district. For each case 
under consideration the committee must consist of three members, of whom 
two are drawn from the district in which is situated the land that is the 
object of conciliation. M. T 
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miscellaneous questions 


AUSTRIA, 


THK CULTIVATION OF ALLOTMENTS DURING THE WAR. 

Bv Dr. Hermann Kallbrunner 

During the war, difficulties in the food supply of the people occurred, 
at first only here and there, but afterwards more and more frequently, 
and with moie and more serious lesults. 

Even a short time after the beginning of the war, in August 1914, 
a considerable shortage in wheat and barley was experienced, in conse¬ 
quence on the one hand of the closing of the frontiers by the neighbouring 
belligerent countries, to say nothing of the blockade and the cautious 
attitude adopted by Italy and Rouniania, at the time still neutral, and 
on the other hand of the larger consumption occasioned by the war. Of 
importance too were the enormous losses of flour sustained by Austria from 
the Russian invasion of Galicia with its great warehouses, and the losses 
of the harvest stocks of that region. The deficiency of breadstuff cei- 
eals became more and more marked, in spile of numerous attempts 
to increase production (i). 

In regard to the supply of vegetables grave difficulties had to be over¬ 
come : the extensive importation of gulden vegetables, moie particularly 
the early ones, from southern countries, notably Italy and Egypt, had 
stopped from the beginning of the war, and the territory round Gorz, 
a large area of production of Unit kind, was devastated by war : vegetable 
growing suffered from want of labour, of draught animals, <>1 seeds, ol 
fertilizers and requisites, and even the production of potatoes fell off 
with the reduction of the area under cultivation and of the yield per hec¬ 
tare (2). An attempt was made partially to remedy this difficult situation 
by promoting the growing of vegetables. 

(t) See: International Jimeiv ol Ai>riciiltwcrl Economics, November nn<l December 
1921 K\llbrunnpr, Measures adopted in Austria for the Encouragement oi Agriculture 
during the War. — Denkscitrift uber die von der k k. Regxeruno axis Amass dis 
Krieges getroffenen Massnwhmen, 1 volumes, Vienna, 1915-1918, — Dec Kriegsge- 
treideverrehrsanstaet, 3 hr AurB\rr und rtTR Wirkfn, Vienna, 1918 

(2) On an average from 1903 to 19T3, 85,18^ hectares were cultivated in potatoes 
in Lower Austria, and in 1918 only 68,619 hoetaifs. The yield per hectare fell from It z 
to 156 quintals. (See: Anbaufjaceen unt> Urn teergebn rssr, tm (tEbiete per Re¬ 
public Oes lerreicxi, im Tahre 19x8 Vienna, 1919). 
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Efforts in this direction fall into two groups, according as they have 
reference to the small kitchen gardens in general, or to the Industrie- 
gulcr. The small kitchen gardens arc cultivated directly by individual 
workers or employees, and are intended to render easier the problem of 
individual provisioning, the impulse being not infrequently given by 
the commune, the State, or an employer* The Indus! neguter on the other 
hand are cultivated as the appurtenance of an industrial imdertaking 
and are intended to facilitate the provisioning of the workers belong¬ 
ing to it. A chaiacteiistic factor common to all these efforts, inspired 
as they are with a lofty moral ideal, is that here, in contradistinction to 
what takes place on ordinaiy farms, the aim is not to get the highest 
and most lasting money return fiom the land, but to achieve the largest 
possible production. 

The small market gardens may in their turn be subdivided into two 
groups, urban and rural, according to locality and method of working. 

§ i. Market gardening within city areas and measures 

FOR INCREASING IT. 

The small market gardens in the cities are rarely more than 600 square 
metres in extent. They are generally called Schrcbergarten after Dr. 
Schreber, a physician who died at Leipzig 10 November 1861 after having 
done much to promote the creation of such gardens in the interest of 
the public health. 

It was not everywhere easy for the small cultivators to obtain the 
necessary land* The land on the outskirts of the cities favourably sit¬ 
uated from the agricultural point of view, was always cultivated to its 
fullest capacity, since the very short distance from the market made pro¬ 
duction always profitable, even though proportionately high expenses 
had to be met for labour and draught animals. Professional vegetable 
growers had for a long time kept the best lands in their own hands. Hence 
for citizens anxious to work on the land there only remained land which 
being for some teason or other unsuitable or less suitable for agriculture, 
remained uncultivated or only used for extensive cultivation ; such as 
building land, which was often used as a place for shooting rubbish, and 
lands difficult to work, either dry, too shady or difficult of access ; finally 
lands in the immediate neighbourhood of the cities not bringing in returns 
to private persons, being preferably used by trippers for rest or amuse¬ 
ments, such as cemeteries long disused, lately broken up woodland, former 
exercizing grounds, encampments, steep slopes, places whence material 
was taken for making roads and railway platforms, demolished areas, 
brickfields, etc. Naturally each city presented its own special circum¬ 
stances. 

It will easily be understood that the “land hunger ” was at its height 
in Vienna, where absolutely barren deserted spaces were transformed, 
by dint of unceasing toil, into flourishing gardens. Stones were picked 
off the ground, in many cases the soil was passed through a sieve, street 
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sweepings were brought, kitchen and other refuse was tried foi improving 
the soil. Hard stiff land was treated by sprinkling sand and ashes. Clearly 
all these operations required the application of effort that would not have 
found an adequate recompense if it had been supplied by paid labour, 
and not vohxntarily by small cultivators ir their spare time. 

These lands were taken up with the consent and encouragement of 
the Government, and also that of the greater number of the communal 
administrations, which, recognizing the importance of the movement, 
supplemented these efforts, and even took the lead with most praise¬ 
worthy schemes. Individual manufacturers also considerably assisted 
these undertakings. 

The following decrees of the Austrian Government among others 
are important, intended as they are to direct on the one hand the utiliza¬ 
tion of all cultivable land for food production, and on the other the ac¬ 
quisition of land by small cultivators: the Decrees of 15 February 1915, 
of 3 March 1915, of 21 October 1915, of 1 March 1916, of 11 October 
1916, of 26 February 1917, of 31 January 1918(1). The substance of 
these measures was as follow v s : 

The district authority may order, with the object of ensuring the 
food supply of the large Centres, that agricultural lands situated in the 
neighbourhood of these centres be given up to the cultivation of veget¬ 
ables or potatoes, and may assign these lands to communes, to large busi¬ 
ness undertakings and establishments, to individual growers or to asso¬ 
ciations of small vegetable growers. 

Before the decision is taken, the owner of the land must be a party 
to it. At the time of the assignment of the land, the authority must issue 
instructions as to the kind of cultivation to be followed, and the amount 
of rent to be paid by the party to whom it is assigned. 

The land must not be left untilled. All forage growing on it must be 
utilized. 

Within the limits of what was possible, and in spite of many difficul¬ 
ties, efforts were made to carry out these regulations, and these efforts 
usually succeeded when there were small cultivators ready to put the land 
under cultivation. * 

The execution of the work was not in reality always easy. As the new 
cultivators came only in part from rural districts, they were not to begin 
with skilful in the handling of implements and they lacked experience. 
They endeavoured to gain such experience by watching as far as they 
could their more capable neighbours; then by studying manuals of horti¬ 
culture published by specialists of the different Government offices. 
Of more utility were the efforts of the organizations among the small 
cultivators, which by means of courses and instructive articles in the 
journals of the associations tried to increase the knowledge of their own 
members. The public authorities lent their aid to this work in various 

(1) Contained in the PeichszesetzbUitt, Nos. 38, 55 and 3r7 of the year 1015, Nos. 59 
and 312 of the year 1916, No. 74 of the year 1917 and No. 37 of the year 1918. 
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ways. The courses were very well attended. Thus the courses for tlxe 
breeding of small live stock, held in close connection with the courses 
in vegetable growing, were attended between i August 1914 and 1 June 
1916 by 23,754 petsons. Kach course lasted four weeks and was usually 
held on a kitchen garden or on premises for the rearing of poultry or small 
live stock. 

Another difficult}" in the management of small gardens was the lack 
of implements. The associations of small cultivators tried as far as pos¬ 
sible to remed}" this by the collective purchase of tools and necessary art¬ 
icles. Naturally mutual assistance among neighbours and the spirit 
of euterprize greatly contributed to minimize this inconvenience, and gen¬ 
erally speaking throughout the work the spirit of co-operation was dis¬ 
played to great advantage. 

A serious iiindrance to the work of the small growers was the great 
distance, especially in Vienna, between the homes and the maiket gardens. 
It was only possible for a few to get strips for gardens at all near to the 
town area. The majority had to walk a long distance in the city and then 
through the market gardens to come to their own bit of land. And since 
the work was done as has been said only in spare time, it was absolutely 
impossible for many to make provision for work during the week, which 
naturally seriously prejudiced the proper development of the crops. An¬ 
other inconvenience was that the town houses were not fitted up for these 
accessory occupations ; these was no room to put the tools, the produce 
and the poultry. 

Many of the gardens created ex novo suffered from lack of water. 
A certain number of communes laid-pipes to the new belts of land put 
under cultivation, allowing the use of the water either free or for a trifling 
payment. At Vienna, for example, the water could be had for nothing 
by the small cultivators and by the new arrangement of the charges for 
the use of water of 1922, a reduction of 50 per cent, was made for Sckre- 
bergdrtner . 

During the war there was at times in Austria a very great scarcity 
of good seeds, the importation from other countries having practically 
ceased. The Government showed most commendable activity in encour¬ 
aging seed production. 

The provincial administrations took common action in distributing 
pamphlets and holding courses on the subject. With the object of meeting 
this temporary scarcity of seed, an agreement was concluded with Ger¬ 
many, Holland, Denmark and Bulgaria, intended to provide for the more 
urgent need. It was rightly felt that the small cultivators, even those 
who most inspired confidence, did not supply a guarantee of the entirely 
scientific employment of the seeds and rearing of the vegetable seedlings, 
and consequently several communal administrations entrusted such nur¬ 
sery work to theUtaff of their gardens, letting the squall cultivators have 
the young plants either gratuitously or on payment of a small contribu¬ 
tion to the expenses. In this way the best use of the precious seeds was 
ensured and the small cultivators obtained young plants of good quality. 


5 
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To ensure the physical powers ol resistance of the small cultivators, 
essential if they were to accomplish their rough work, they won* allowed 
supplementary rations of bread (supplement foi persons doing heavy 
work). 

The kitchen gardens vveie managed in a thoioughly individual way, 
according to the taste and the knowledge of the owner, but above all in 
conformity with his needs and the productive capacity of the soil Ener¬ 
getic Schrebergarttier could lift two and even thiee crops a year fioni the 
soil; others confined themselves to one crop. A large part of the area 
cultivated was given up to potatoes, the laigcst part to vegetables Many 
who held the land on a long term agicement planted fruit-trees. Many 
built little huts, originally meant only foi putting away tools. But ljt 
was often necessary to watch the gardens at night; in fact the small cul¬ 
tivators took it in turns to do so in the season of the ripening of the fruit 
and maturing of the vegetables, and for this reason and frem the wish 
to live all the summer on their allotments, these huts were little by little 
enlarged and put into better order. Once such a tendency made its 
appearance, the desire for one's own house on one's own ground together 
with the ever increasing lack of accommodation led to a general movement 
towards taking up one's abode on the market gardens This movement 
developed and gained considerable importance in Austria especially in 
the years succeeding the war, and has produced .satisfactory results 
at the present time, more particularly in the euvirons of Vienna, though 
results small in comparison with the need 

The same movement is naturally, on many sides, closely connected 
with the schemes for agrarian reform and home colonisation (r), ques¬ 
tions constantly discussed and examined during the war, particularly 
in the interests of the better employment of the disabled sendee men and 
widows. This led to the formation of a National Federation for Small 
Holdings for Families of ex-Scrvice Men {Reichs verb and fur Kricgcrhrimstat- 
ten) (z), created 30 April 1916 by the initiative of ihe fourth Austrian 
Economic Conference (held from 5 to 7 February rqi(>). 

The small cultivators could not of course derive benefit from the steps 
taken by the Government to maintain agriculture properly so-called in 
working order, with the exception of the measures designed to ensure 
the supply of seed potatoes, in which their needs were to ,-.ome extent 
taken into account. 

Excellent results usually followed from the 4 eps taken by the local 

(1) Vocit* Die agtarstatischen Grand logon eincr nuicnkolonmtion tmd Erholump 

der landwirt*chaftlichen Produktion in Oesterreich naoh dem Knegt, in MovaU* 

schrtlU 191? — Vogel : Tnnonkolonisation and Landarbeilerfrage in Ocsteneich nach deni 
Kriege Berlin, 1918. 

(2) S\OMUi&rcR: Kricgerheimstatteu Vienna, 19 to. — Ru oc.: Knegsin valuiciiansied- 
lnng, in Arbeitsnackweis* igi\ p *9. — Majrsc unlr : Pursorge ftir Kricgsbescliadi^te 
in Bdlimen. Prague, 1916 — Katj/brunnt a: Measures taken during the War to Maintain 
the Supply of Agricultural Labour International Review nf Agricultural Economics, No 34, 
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authorities. These bodies made available many tracts of their own laud 
either gratuitously 01 at very low lents, allowed the free use of water 
from the town pipes, and furnished watchmen to prevent as far as pos¬ 
sible thefts from llie guldens. The tracts belonging to the communes 
were always fenced and supplied with water-pipes. Street-sweepings, 
too, which contain much fertilizing matter, were collected and brought 
to the cultivator* on payment of a small sum. 

Disregarding superficial estimates, no trustworthy statistics are in 
existence on the number of the cultivators, the areas cultivated by them 
and the resulting production, except the figures compiled by the Ministry 
of Railways with regard to the railway employees. It is difficult to furnish 
trustworthy statistics, even limited to the chief points, among other 
leasons because it is not easy to distinguish the Schrebergarten from the 
domestic garden, wliich is today foi the most part given up to the growing 
of vegetables in a much greater degree than before the war. 

Various associations sprang up with the aim of giving information 
and promoting mutual aid amongst cultivators and poultry breeder^. These 
were gradually transformed into societies on more formal lines and of 
wider scope and were finally united into large and powerful federations 
with branches, selling agencies, etc. According to a report of the Office 
for Market Gardens (the section of the Town Council of Vienna which 
concerned itself exclusively with maiket gardening), in the autumn of 
1918, there were in existence about qo associations, some united into the 
Verband dcr Schrcbcrgartcnvereine, the others into the free union of asso¬ 
ciations of maTket-gardeners. Later on these organizations combined. 
The federations published journals, or utilized as their own organs period¬ 
icals that already had been in existancc some time (i). They organized 
besidevS, for tlic most part with effective support from the public au¬ 
thorities, couises, conferences, exhibitions, excursions, experimental 
plots, etc. 

§ 2, Tin: 1 >1$V IvbOPMHNT OF >S.\IAUv 3-1 ark ft curdkns 
IN VARIOUS emES. 

(a) Vienna. - Small market gardening was developed on the hug¬ 
est scale in Vienna, where ueaily two millions of people had to be fed, 
while the provisioning zones of the city l>ecame more and more restiieted 
in the course of the War (2). 

(1) Amom? the* lounuls may be mentioned : Dcr ^icdlei, oigon of the *' Yciband rier 
3ehroboiqjrtenv<‘rune * of Warn , /enlralblatt fur Klcmticnuckt und Gartenbau , of Vienna ; 
Mem Sonntagiblatt, ot NiuUtschcin ; Der KUmticrhoU of Innsbiuck; Die tlUntrurie Tie? und 
Garlmmlt, of Prague ; Die ilh^lncrtcn Blatter fur Klemtierzutch; Zeitschrift fur den Obit-und 
Gartenbau 

(2) The supply zone* of Vienna, in time of peace, stretched across the frontiers. First 
from the blockade, then by tlie closing of the Uungaiiati frontiers, and subsequently of the 
different provinces ot the Empire, Vicuna had at last to have exclusive recourse for provision* 
iiu? to r v ou\*r Austria, a rune ulreidy den**lv populated and not very productive. 

5* 
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The land used for making the gardens stietched round the cit}-, and 
was estimated b}~ the diredor of the Vienna Office for Market Gardens, 
in 1920, at 17 millions square metres in round figures. The number of 
families which profited from these plots i vS calculated at 50,000, the number 
of persons taking part in the gathering of the produce at about a quarte* 
of a million. 

The organization of the market gardens originated in a very modest 
way. On an area of about one and a quarter hectares, the Natwheil- 
verein in 1903 began under Broniold to make market gardens in Purkers- 
dorf and a year after to build huts. In 1911 the first market gardens in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the city were made in Rosenthal, in the 
13th communal district, where today there are in iound numbers 5,000 
fruit trees and 12,000 fruit bushes producing on an average 100,000 
kilos ol stone fruit and from 60,000 to 70,000 kilos of bush fruits. In 
1915 the municipality of Vienna allotted land for 3,000 market gardens. 
At the same time the Ministry of Instruction took steps to introduce 
war kitchen gardens for schools, which were intended not only for the 
production of articles of food, but were also to seive as centres of instruc¬ 
tion and education, and as providing a resource for boys left without 
any one to look after them. 

In 1908 there were already in Vienna 23 principal colonies with 3,200 
larger gardens and 4,500 smaller, not to speak of many other ones scattered 
here and there. 

The production of the Schrebergdrten of Vienna is estimated b}~ Siller 
at 150 trucks in round figures of vegetables and potatoes for 1915, and 
for 1920 at 4,500 trucks with a value of 135 million kronen (1). He 
calculates the returns from the breeding of animals at 200,000 fowls, 
12,000,000 eggs, 250,000 rabbits, 5,000 goats and 750,000 litres of milk. 
These quantities, though far from meeting all the needs of a city of two 
million inhabitants, are nevertheless capable of exercizing a very marked 
influence on the provisioning of the population, and on the fixing of prices, 
since it has been proved that in cities where the market gardening 
movement has had less development, other ciicurrusLances being equal, 
prices of vegetables arc higher. 

The efforts of the civic authorities under the direction of the burgo¬ 
master, Dr. Weiskichner, were on a large scale and were attended by suc¬ 
cess. As early as the summer of 19x4, arising out of the vote on housing 
measures, a detailed programme was formulated and carried out, of course 
with the alterations that had become necessary. A department was 
created in the municipal administration which made available for the pui- 
pose greenhouses and gardens belonging to the city. For very small rents 
pieces of land, water, implements, street-sweepings were to be had; fences 
were made and water pipes, artificial manures, plants and seeds were al¬ 
lotted either gratuitously or at cost price ; the police were instructed to 

<i) See Siller : Kleingaitenbau,in Ern&hrunz^hundr. Vienna, 1921, and Siller: Wiens 
Schrebergarten, Vienna, 192s. 
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do all in their power to preserve the market gardens from thefts. For the 
encouragement and mutual instruction of the cultivators, but also with 
the aim of demonstrating the importance of the movement to all citizens, 
exhibitions were arranged, at first on a modest scale, then, beginning 
from 1919, annually on a large scale in the town hall. 

Other public bodies supported the movement. Thus the military 
authorities granted part of the drilling grounds, and the Imperial House¬ 
hold granted extensive lands belonging to the Crown. Besides, institu¬ 
tions of public utility and even various private institutions did their 
best to help the movement on, having the interevSt of the workers at heait. 
Among others there deserve mention the Emperor Francis Joseph Jubilee 
Foundation for Workers' Dwellings and for Vienna Welfare Schemes 
{Kaiser Franz Josefs J nbileums-Stiftung fur Volkswohntmgen nnd Wohl- 
fahrtscinrichtungcn in Wien), maintained by support from the public 
funds, which as early as 1903 had set aside a large belt of land for market 
gardens and had increased it during the war ; the Nussdorf Brewery (Nkss- 
dorfer Bierbratieret), the Institution for Insurance against Workmens' 
Accidents in Tower Austria ( Arbeiterunfallversichertings-Anstalt fur N. 
Oe.). Some army divisions made vegetable gardens in the barracks and 
on the drilling grounds (1). Naturally all the gardens had an incomplete 
and provisional character. The fences and huts had a primitive appear¬ 
ance, which however improved as yeais went on. The parts where fruit 
trees have been planted make a very pleasing impression today. 

In other cities there was a development similar to that in Vienua, 
but naturally on a much smaller scale. The extent of the development 
depended largely on the greater or less needs of the population, and these 
in turn depended on the productiveness of the surrounding country, and 
also on local circumstances. 

(b) Brtmn . — The municipal authorities of Brunn did much to 
encourage the movement in favour of market gardens (2), but since the 
supply of vegetables iti the city was always relatively adequate there 
were no results proportionate to their endeavours. Thus for example 
on a deserted cemetery, 2.5454 hectares in extent, the municipality laid 
out 74 gardens, fenced and with water laid on in such a way that to every 
four gardens there was a standpipe. It is worth mention that the greater 
number of the cemetery trees were preserved and that there was in the 
scheme some consideration for the beauty of the countryside. 

Another site was put into order on a rubbish dump, all the work 
of laying it out being undertaken by the town gardeners; 86 allotments 
were here made out of an area of 2.2618 hectares, and these were for tha 

{1) An interesting scheme was prelected in 1913 by Professor Bauei, designed to make 
use of the heat contained in the condensation water of the large electric works of the city of 
Vienna, producing 150,oo r horse power, by making the water flow through a system of pipes 
to the market gardens, so as to bring the plants on, especially in the colder seasons. But 
on account of the expense involved it was not possible to carry it out even on an experi¬ 
mental scale. 

( 2 ) Kron7T,m»: 7itr Geschichte der Schreborgarten, in Osterreichhthe Criftenseituns, 
Vol. 19, No 4, 101 - 
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most part given to town workmen (i). Single fields and plots of land 
were also granted to workmens’ associations wliich distributed them 
amongst tlieir own members. For the most part no rent was payable 
for the first } r ears of holding, as a counterbalance to the labour necessary 
for bringing it under cultivation. 

In a sense the school vegetable gardens are instances of the same 
movement. These were instituted at the primary schools by the public 
authority for the first time in 1917, and after the war they made great 
progress and were of immense educational value to the scholars. 

The committees in charge of the bread tickets (the coupons that is 
to say, that came from the authority controlling the bread rations) issued 
tickets for the purchase of fodder at low rates, bran, maize, barley, of¬ 
fals, etc. to owners of small live stock. The issue took place at the 
municipal slaughter-house. 

The applications for small gardens were, however, relatively very 
few. Indeed some of the plots offeied by certain philanthropic business 
men, for example by the proprietor of the Low-Beer Spinning Mills, 
were not taken up at all, although they were to be handed over ready 
manured and ploughed. 

(c) Graz . — In Graz, with 159,000 inhabitants in 191b, Heimgiirien 
were, according to a pamphlet by Professor Pfeiffer, instituted in 1907, 
thus foiming the basis of a very excellent movement in the direction 
of small market gardens. Persons belonging to every profession, par¬ 
ticularly, as happens everywhere, workmen and members of the mid¬ 
dle classes, cultivated large areas subdivided into lots of 100 to 200 square 
metres, put at their disposal by the municipalit}*, the State, ecclesias¬ 
tical bodies, and also by business men and private landed proprietors. 
The area of the small market gardens was : 


Before the war. 

In 1917. 357*7*0 

In 19*9. #*3,449 

In 1922. L054>7<>5 

The number of lots laid out in vegetables was : 

Before the war. 75 

In *9*7. 3,#33 

In 19*9.. • <>,993 

In 1921. 7,135 


20,500 square metres. 


Land for mating market gardens was given as follows: 

The State. 39,000 square metres 

The municipality of Graz. 446,563 # 

Churches, convents, etc. 47,383 » 

Manufacturers, etc. 185,730 » 

Private landowners. 325,222 >< 


(1) These data and those relating to other towns were obtained by means of a question¬ 
naire prepared tor the purpose by the present writer. 
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Inerted plots of land, building land, etc. supplied 10,838 square 
metres. 

(d) Oilier ioims. — Innsbruck , which in 1916 had a population of 
00,000 in round numbers, reckons a market garden area of about 
340,000 square metres which in the years from 1917 to 1919 was distrib¬ 
uted in lots of from 200 to 400 square metres, and later, as the number 
of small cultivators kept increasing, in lots of only 100 to 200 square 
metres. 

Wiener Ncustadt , with about 35,000 inhabitants, has 150,000 square 
metres of market gardens, of which one third has been given by two 
large business firms and two thirds by the municipality. This extreme 
development of small cultivation has had a particularly favourable in¬ 
fluence on the market, the more noteworthy as the surrounding country 
is not productive. 

In Liesing , with 8,800 inhabitants, there are about 100,000 square 
metres utilized by small cultivators, in Krems with 130,000 inhabitants 
also about 100,000 square metres, in Si. Polten with 26,000 inhabitants, 
nearly 380,000 square metres. 

The municipal authorities one and all report that the people are far 
from having as much land as they want, and they are continually tak¬ 
ing up fresh spaces. All remark the valuable efiect on the town provi¬ 
sioning, which it greatly facilitates ; they state that the style of living 
of the workers has noticeably improved; they draw attention to the 
beneficial effects on family life and also to the increased income of those 
concerned who, in addition to their regular occupation, are engaging in 
an activity of great economic value. They further state that the small 
cultivators everywhere give up going to the public houses; they are 
often induced to attend lectures, courses, etc., of an instructive kind : they 
read technical journals and even make experiments in crops and new 
plants. 

It should be mentioned that, especially among the Vienna Schre- 
bergartner , attempts to grow medicinal plants and to sell them in common 
are spreading, naturally with the encouragement of public bodies. Among 
the small activators of Upper Austria the tendency is often observed 
to try the Chinese methods for growing grain and to introduce them on 
a larger scale. 

§ 3. S&iAJJv MARXIST GARDENS OUTSIDE THE TOWNS. 

In the country the passing of the landless labourer into the class 
of those who grow their own food in part at least has come about for 
the most part in a very simple wa} r : he has rented a piece of land from 
a fanner who, from circumstances arising out of the war, is not in a pos¬ 
ition to cultivate the whole of his land. In many cases the local author¬ 
ity found itself in the fortunate position of being able to let a large ex¬ 
tent of plots of land to landless labourers; in other cases this could be 
done by a factory which in previous years had acquired land in view 
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of a future extension. It often happened that buildings near watei- 
falls taking; the place of former mills possessed large stretches of land 
which up to now had been let to some peasant. 

Plots of land could thus be had quite easily, in contrast to what 
happened with the Schrebergarien , since the local authorities knew that 
by far the best way to satisfy the urgent demands of half-starved labourers 
was to give them land, and because they could in that way prove to the 
Government, who looked askance at uncultivated land (i), that every¬ 
thing possible was being done to utilize the soil to the full. 

Matters were greatly helped by the fact that hands employed in 
the ordinary rural businesses, and often their wives too, belonged to 
peasant families and by long residence in the country were in close touch 
with agriculture, so that they were in a position to manage the lands 
leased to them with skill and success ; besides their houses are gen¬ 
erally close to the fields, and often have fittings rendering the manage¬ 
ment of a small farm an easy matter. The country workman’s plot is 
just like that of the peasant, while the town worker's plot is more like 
that of the professional gardenei. 

Small vegetable plots of from 2,500 to 6,ooo square metres sprang 
up in nearly all rural parishes, especially wheie the surrounding country 
was not proditctive and where the economic conditions for such undertak¬ 
ings existed. No statistical returns were made of the number or extent 
of the plots so leased, except in the case of those granted by the Ministry 
of Railways to its employees. We shall go more fully into the question 
of these later on. 

It should be said that along with the taking up of these plots there 
went the breeding of small animals, especially goats, rabbits and fowls, 
often pigs also (2). Special provisions in respect of these were raielv 
made, being unnecessary, as there was always a sttpply of breeding an¬ 
imals in the neighbouring peasants’ plots, available also for the small 
holders. These as a rule profited by the measures taken by the Govern¬ 
ment in the interests of agriculture proper, for example by the seed 
supplies. 

Unfortunately there was during tlie war no legislative provision se¬ 
curing the continuous and regular use of these plots, under the form 
of a proper letting agreement; thus the tenant was often very uncer¬ 
tain of the terms and the duration of the contractual relation, and for 
that reason neglected to make improvements or to manure properly. 
But the impossibility of utilizing the land in any other way had the 
effect of stabilizing the relationship. The rights on either side were 
defined, on the whole on the lines of not allowing a repudiation of the 

. (1) By a Decree of the Ministry of Agriculture of 15 February 1915 published in the 

Reich sgeseteblatt, No. 38, every landowner was obliged to cultivate aU the land belonging to 
him, rf this was impossible, the local authority was to take steps to do so. 

( 3 ) According to Wh tsscha.fi sstabsUschc Maim aim Uber Deutsche-Oesterrtich (Vienna 
*919), there were in Lower Austria in December 1910 94,500 goats and in October 1918, 
xu,ooo goats: this latter numl>er must now be greatly increased. 
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contract, by the Regulation for the Protection of Small Tenants (Pack- 
iersclrntzverordnung) of 18 December 1919 (1), reinforced by that of 18 
July 1921 (2). 

In conclusion, it may be said of this type of small vegetable garden 
that it represents an intensive cultivation of the soil over a very consid¬ 
erable area, and that it materially assisted to maintain the level of the 
food supply, and to preserve the peace of mind of the labourers concern¬ 
ed, in difficult circumstances. It is worth remark that the workmen 
proved for themselves the needs and difficulties of agriculture, a fact 
which contributed not a little to the maintenance of the understanding 
between producers and consumers. 

§ 4. Utilization of lands by employees of the state railways. 

Among the employers of labour who, as has already been said, gave 
commendable encouragement of all kinds to the organization of market 
gardens, special mention must be made of the Ministry of Railways and 
all the railway authorities, who apply themselves systematically and 
with success to make life more endurable for their workmen and employees 
through the medium of kitchen gardens. In some measure, more fav- 
ouiable conditions exist for the utilization of the land by railway em¬ 
ployees than by other groups of industrial workers. In time of peace, 
a number of railway men, especially watchers of the line, had carried 
on agriculture on small allotments near the railway, and had pastured 
their cattle on glass from the railway banks. Provisions and ciiculars 
of the Ministry of Railways urged on other railway men the possibility 
of learning to bring under cultivation further plots belonging to the 
railways, used only in part or temporarily as dumping grounds, or which 
had been bought in view of future extensions. Near the branch lines, 
there were vSiuall places available and capable of being utilized for farm¬ 
ing. During the war the agricultural activities of the railway men was 
much curtailed by exceptional demands for compulsory overtime work. 

Of importance were the instructions of the Minister of Railways, 
Roister, laying down that nil plots of land within the administrative 
area in any way available were to 1>e devoted to the creation of 
railway market gardens (3). On the whole the railway administration 
did not interfere in the guise of an employer or producer, bixt only by 
way of encouragement to the efforts of individual employees. Thus 
when there was no land of their own available, lands belonging to out¬ 
siders were leased on long term agreements. The first ploughing of 
soil previously untilled was provided for, as well as the laying on of water 
and making of fences, and manures were brought from the stations 
for disinfection of the trucks. 

(1) Published in the StaaisgcsetzblM, No. 5$$. 

(2) Published in the Bundesgeset '# tail, No. 308, 

(3) Hblmek, ; Die Kleingartenbewegung des osterrdchischen Staatseisenbahaverwalt- 
ttng ira Ktiege, in the fourth part of the Osierretchtsche Girtenseitung^ 1916. 
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Ai the beginning «i the war 1,500 hectares in round numbers were 
cultivated by about 20,000 men in all Austria (excluding Galicia ami 
Bukowina). From 1915 to 1917 about 513 hectares of fiesli Luid wa* 
brought under cultivation and bo hectares were taken on lease, so that 
another 18,000 railway men received market gardens ot from 180 tu 
250 square metres iu extent. From one to two Heller the square me¬ 
tre was paid in rent, while for lands not belonging to the railways five 
Heller was paid. Many railway men have of course rented land on their 
own account directly from third parties. 

With the aim of promoting the gi owing of vegetables, special meas¬ 
ures were taken, on similar lines to those followed by a large numbe* 
of the local authorities especially in procuring seeds and seedlings. As 
a pattern and example, there was the model vegetable garden, of nearly 
3,000 square metres in extent, created at lyeitmeri tz by Herr Hromatka, 
an engineer, in which special attentiou was paid to bush fruits Similar 
plans were made or attempted by other railway diiectoiales. 

To reward the efforts of individual small cultivators, to spur on 
others and to give a valuable demonstration to all, an exhibition was 
held of the produce of the Vienna small cultivators belonging to the 
railways, with very satisfactory results. 

It should be mentioned that the movement formaiket gardens spread 
alter the war among the railway men of the new Austria, and its grow¬ 
ing success found its best proof in the exhibition held at 1;inz iu Septemb- 
ber 1921 (1). 

Along with the market gardening the lailwaymen naturally carried 
on the breeding of small stock, and in this respect also they could benefit 
by the encouragement given by the railway directorates. Especially 
noteworthy are the attempts to transform into fish-ponds the ditches 
running the length of the railway banks, made by excavations, etc. These 
could not be used for agriculture on account of the frequent or regularly 
occurring Hoods. The Linz railway directorate put into order seven ponds 
for carp and four lor trout 

Beekeeping was systematically encouraged, ami pig-breeding by means 
of the setting up of service stations whence boats were obtaiued, 

Many railwaymeu possessed milk producing animals, often cgws 
but usually goats : here and them sheep too where there was pasture 
ground in the woods and in the cuttings. 

5. Farms attached to industrial undertakings. 

While the small cultivators directly take up the plots and bear the 
whole risk ot their activity, the Industriegtiter (farms attached to in¬ 
dustrial undertakings) must be considered as the schemes of employers, 

(1) Die K&EINUTRTSCIUFT DER OSTERRriCHIbCHEN ElNSBNB VIXNL'N djdr Ars- 
STELLUNU tN ElXZ VOU 3. BIS ZUM 5. SEPTEMBER 1031 . IyillZ, IQ3I. (The publication OlSO 
served as a catalogue of the exhibition). 
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who 'are aiming at producing food .stuffs on a large scale so to put 
them at the disposal oi then workmen and. employees. 

Attempts have been made in different places, without much real 
success, to draw away woikers from industry to farm-work, at least 
temporality, partly in consideration of the shortage of labour in agri¬ 
culture, paitly from hygienic reason^ (i). 

The lands faimed by the business firms are for the most part de¬ 
voted to the intensive production of milk, thus making impossible the 
attainment of a financial result, given the high cost of production and 
the low selling prices.* In the second place the aim is the production 
of pulse, then of fodder for the small stock of those attached to the 
farm Cultivation of cereal-*, fattening of live stock and fruit growing 
took no important position. In fact as a rule products of this kind do 
not meet with the approval of the persons who are in charge of the dis¬ 
tribution of the produce of these farm undertakings, seeing that the 
sharing out of quantities usually very small among a large number of 
claimants presents serious difficulties. 

Out of the large number of the IndustriegiUer , we may mention the 
following, as they were created by funds from the State budget because 
intended for State employees: the Traulmannsdorf Farm, which is rented 
and managed by the Central Federation of Provision Warehouses for 
the Staff of the Austrian Transport Bodies (Zentralverband der Lebcns - 
mittclmagazine fur Bedienstctc der oestcrrcickischen Verkehrsct nst alien) ; 
the Sussonbnmn Farm, where the Directors of the Vienna North-eastern 
Railway maintained 70 cattle ; the Sonuleiteu Farm and the Goat Farm 
in Gross Ramming (TJppcr Austria), managed by the Tinz Railway Dir¬ 
ectors ; the Government Offices' Farm at Fischamend, where 21 daily 
cows are kept. 

Besides these there wore during the war farms leased in order to 
supply provisions for hospitals, refugee camps, etc. ; these were managed 
by various Government officials. 

Many municipal authorities, too, bought farms, as for example 
that of Vienna, and simihtrly various business firms, such as the Daim¬ 
ler woiks at Wieuer-Neustadt, the Bolder works at Sollenau, etc. 

But speaking generally, lliesc IndustriegiUer have never attained 
any striking economic importance, nor was it likely they should in v<ew 
of their limited extent and the large number of persons sharing in the 
produce. Seeing that the workmen do not set much store by the pro¬ 
duce, and that meanwhile the farms lie idle, in the gieater number of 
cases there is a tendency to give up these lands and to make them avail¬ 
able for market garden and home colonization schemes. The fact is * 
worth noting that the city of Vienna, a little while after the end of the 
war, again let the lands bought during that time. 

✓ 

(xi KnuCiER: Beurlnubun# von Industriearbeitern, zur Rcschaftigong in I^ndwirlschaft- 
liohen Betriebcn unter Mitwirkung <ter soz’alcn Veisicheningsanstal ten. Kin Vorheu- 
gnngs- und Volkshefltnittel gegen Ncrvenknmfcheiten. Leipzig, *905. 
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Owing to the market garden movement, the working clasps tvere 
enabled to maintain life at a level at least tolerable during the war, and 
to gain advantages which they will only be able to realize later on, when 
all the new gardens are cultivated, and supplied with fruit-trees in bearing 

The market gardens, which had spread chiefly in the territoiy ol 
the present Republic of Austria, the part of former Austria which suffered 
most, have continued their existence v since the wai, in fact have expe¬ 
rienced a rapid development, a fact that is to he explained on the one 
hand by the continued shortage of food stuffs, on the other by the fdct 
that now that the initial work of bringing the soil under cultivation is 
accomplished and the Schrebergartncr have accumulated experience, 
the yields are increasingly satisfactory (i). 

It must be borne in mind that the market gaidening has not only 
contributed in a remarkable degree to provide the gardeners with vege¬ 
tables of all sorts and so to reduce the demands on the produce ol pro¬ 
fessional and peasant vegetable glowers, thus helping to keep prices 
low (2), but it is of the greatest importance to the cultivators from the 
point of view of health. Work in the market gardens - as has been 
confirmed by a wide enquiry made among all the principal local admin¬ 
istrations — has exercized a valuable influence on the moral and eco 
liomic development of the people. 

(1) According to a report of the Town Council of February 1922, lire yield obtained by 
the market gardeners of Vienna is estimated at 1,300 million K>oncn t being an imW of the 
great economic importance ot the movement and of the good will of the people of Vienna who 
passed a large fraction ol theit spare time in market gardens creating new values all the time. 

(2) The prices of vegetables are always lower in large centres with a well developed sys¬ 
tem of vegetable gardens, than in places close by, with Icsp area devoted to small vegetable 
gardens and with a more productive surrounding country. 
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Co-operation and Association 


AUSTRIA. 

agricultural co-operation during the war 

by Dr. Hermann Kallbrunner. 

§ 1. The agricultural co-operative societies before the war. 

When the war broke out in August 1914, there was in existence in 
Austria a far-reaching net-work of co-operative societies of all kinds which 
were on the way to successful development, thanks, among other causes, 
to the vigorous and varied efforts of the administrative departments of 
the State and of the separate provinces. 

According to the returns made by the Central Statistical Commission, 
on 1 January 1914 there were in existence 19,091 registered co-operative 
societies (1) distributed among the different regions as is shown in Table 1. 
So as to compare the development of co-operation in the different regions 
\rith the number of inlutbitants, and also the number of the agricultural 
co-operative societies with the agricultural population, we give (in column 3) 
the jiopuliition at the time, and (in column 7) the number of persons who 
declared as their profession agriculture, sylviculture and kindred occup¬ 
ations (2). 

Of these co-operative societies 9,904 were on the basis of limited liab- 
ility, 3,408 of them being purely agricultural; the others were on the basis 
of unlimited liability. Twenty one of the 99 co-operative federations 
were sissociations, but the majority were registered co-operative societies. 

Of the co-operative societies 34.7 per cent, were German, 28.2 per cent, 
were Czech, 15.5 per cent, were Polish, 8.1 per cent. Ruthenian, 5.1 per 
cent. Slovak, 4.8 per cent. Italian, 2.5 per cent. Serb-cxoatian, and 1.1 
per cent. Roumanian. 

(1) O^termchischc ('ienwenschaftspmw, No. 255, of 0 .Tulv 1914. 

(2) Oi)i>TKKnr,iauscm^ statwiscxiiss Handehcu, Vienna, 191ft. Pages 5 anti 12. 
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Table I. — Development of Co-operation 
according to the Number of Inhabitants and the Agricultural Population . 
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The following figures give an idea of the successive development of 
co-operation in Austria (i): 

(i) For further details on Austrian agricultural w> operation, consult: Stork : tfyer- 
blick ubor rtcu Stand deb ltuidwii tstliultllclum GenossensGuff-msuis in Ostcrmi li. Vienna, 

KjlO. — MlTTEILT 1 NOEN AUS D1 U S L'ATISTIK 1>UK LAND\VIRTSCHAI«Tr ICtILN (1 ',NOSSI)NSCIIAFTLK 

in Osierreich. t volume-. Vienna, iqro t-j. - jAHurswjRieinn dls allgi'mrini n Vru- 

BANDES LANDWIRTSCTI\FrLICHHR (jENOSSENSCITAITEN IN OsTllRKI ICH VlCllUa, iqlO et sqq. 

— Oosterriichischc landivirticfoiftlu'fre Gi'nosicn&cliaHsprt’SSi, Vienna, roo j et bqq. — Nbv- 
d5rper ; I)er Entwurf nines neueu Gaiossimbchaitsgesetzeb mnl die Kutwu'klung ties 6ster- 
icichibchen Geno&sensehailbwebens. Vienna, iqn. — Neudorfer : Crundlagen rles Gcuossen- 
scliaftbwesens. Vienna 1921. — Hattingbkrg : Dab Ostcn eiehische Entsdiuh lungs programiu, 
Vienna, 1910. —POrer ; Das landwirtschaftlichc Geuosbensehallswtscu in Osterreich Vienna. 
1912. — Kerbler : Dew landwirtseliaftliche Genosbeubchaitswesen in Obcrostcireich. Linz, 
1903. — RicnTim: Das landwirt^elui'Uidie Verdhs- und Genobsenbclmflswebcn, from: Ge- 
schichte eur OsTERREiCHibCiicN Lane- und Forstwirtschaft. Vienna, 1904, —Agrar- 

KOMRASS, JAHR- UND ADRESbBUCH DER dSTKRR. LANDWIRTSCIIAFT, Vienna, 1C|I5, 
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Years 

Numter 

ot 

co-operative 

_ 

societies 

i #73 . 

. 169 

1880 . 

. 1,155 

I89O. 

. 1,898 

iqoo. 

. 7,502 

IQIO . 

. Ib,46q 

IQI 4 . 



The year 1873 may be regarded as that which saw the beginning in 
Austria of co-operation regulated by law, organized on a uniform basis, 
and systematically promoted by the State. In that year the law on co¬ 
operative societies in Austria appeared (Gesetz vom Jahre 1873, fiber die 
Erwerbs- imd Wiitscbiftsgenossenschaften in Oesterreich, Reichsgesetz - 
blatt , No. 70), wliich has not failed to have a beneficial effect on the 
movement. 


§ 2. Tmc CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES DURING THE WAR. 

On the declaration of War, all subsidies were at once withdrawn 
from the co-operative societies. By the decree of 2 August 1914, the Min¬ 
istry of Agriculture stated that it would be possible to grant subventions 
only in cases of extreme urgency, and that co-operative societies must 
take measures to maintain themselves out ot their own funds. Those of 
the managing staff who were liable for military service were called up, 
without any regard to the possibility of replacing them (1). The courses 
conducted before the War for the training of employees for co-operative 
societies (2) were no longer held : all the projects (3) in the interest of the 
development of co-operation were abandoned. It happened besides that 
the general conditions liecame less and less favourable to the growth of 
co-operative organizations, and that there came to be a shortage of all 
the articles to which the activity ot co-operative societies could be applied. 
Thus the requisitioning of eeiouls deprived the co-oiierative warehouses of 
the chance of ojxTating, while the demand for large consignments of cattle 
to bo delivered to the military a uthorities similarly affected the co-operative 
societies for the sale of live stock (.j). The enemy invasions in Galicia, in 
Bukovina and in Obrz were prejudicial to the co-operative organizations 

(1) Prom the beginning of the War only person* engaged in the busiuesb of supplying 
cereals to the army were exempted in mi military service. 

(2) The last com sc was held fnan 15 January to 30 April ioi 4 : it was attended by 27 
pei sous. 

(3) The third eo-opeiative congress which was to have been held at Ihague from 13 to 
14 September 1914 was hastily postponed after the outbreak of war, 

(4) See: Kaw brunnkr : Measures adopted by the Austrian Government for the Encour 
agement of Agriculture during the War (1914 to xyi8), in the International Review of Agncul- 
•nml hconomcs, Nos, u and 1 z, 1921. 
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of those regions ; the war in the Adriatic rendered co-operative fishing 
practical^ impossible, an enterprise that had attained success by means 
of remarkable effoits. Some forms of co-operation nevertheless undoubt¬ 
edly reaped advantage from the war, as for example the co-operative sale 
of resin which was able to take advantage with immense profit of the cir¬ 
cumstances arising in war-time. 

Co-operative societies for potato-drying sprang up for the first time: 
but they had only a brief prosperity and the shortage oi fuel prevented 
their development. Except tor this kind of society, the Government took 
no steps during the War to promote co-operation dhectly. In co-operative 
circles resentment was often felt at the influence of indirect measures, 
which by no means always led to the results hoped for. 

The Central Statistical Commission registered on i January 1918 
(the date on which the last statistics of Austrian co-operation were taken), 
19,650 co-operative societies, that is to say 595 more than on 1 January 
1914; but this result depends on the fact that new societies have been 
added, while no substruction has been made from the total of the many 
societies of whose dissolution no information has been received (1). It is 
symptomatic of the state of affairs tlial the publication of the periodical 
Oesterreichische landwirtschaftliche Genosscnschaflspresse was suspended 
at the end of 1917, and that the General Federation of Agricultural 
Co-operative Societies ( Verband der landwirtschaftlichen Genossenschaften) 
went into liquidation immediately after the fall of the Empire. 

We will now pass on to the examination of the working of the differ¬ 
ent forms of agricultural co-operation during the War. 

§ 3. The CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT SOCIETIES. 

The most numerous and most important co-operative societies in 
Austria have always been the credit societies, organized almost exclusively 
on the Raffeisen system, and of great value as banks for the granting of 
credit for working expenses on short term and as savings banks for small 
deposits. They were protected against the danger of excessive demands 
for repayment by the moratorium issued immediately after the outbreak 
of war, for the express purpose of preventing hurried withdrawals from 
credit institutions. It is true that on the other hand the moratorium and 
the resulting impossibility of making free use of credits pro]>erly belonging 
to one, greatly shook the faith in the banks 011 the part of wide sections of 
the rural classes. 

The desire to be able to make tree use of one’s own substance often 
weakened the sense for saving, and led to large hoards wliich in their 
turn brought about a noticeable lack of ready money. 

The Ordinance of 31 July 1914, contained in the ReichsgesetzhlaU , 
No. 193, directed a fortnight’s postponement in the payment of all 
private debts, except those of an amount levss than 200 kronen, and those 
connected with payment of wages, rents, etc. 


(1) See: OestcrruichiscuE fe STATib Tib chi'S Handbook, Vienna, tnib, p. 15 z 
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At the same time the Minister of Agriculture published a proclamation 
to the nation, intended to reassure savings bank depositors as to the safety 
of their deposits, and to put a check on large and unnecessary withdrawals. 
By the Ordinance of 14 August 1914, contained in the Rcichsgesetzblatt, 
No. 216, the moratorium was prolonged till 30 September 1914, but the 
amount of the withdrawals allowed was graded according to the character 
of the credit institutions. From the Raffeisen banks only sums up to 
50 kronen could be withdrawn, from banks with limited liability up to 
three per cent, of the credits with a maximum of 400 kronen, and from 
other institutions up to 2 per cent, of the credits with a maximum of 
200 kronen. 

The third ordinance on the moratorium reproduced in the Reichsge - 
setzblatt , No. 261, prolonged the limit for the repayments up to 30 Nov¬ 
ember 1914: and the fourth dated 25 November 1914 contained in the 
Reichsgcsetzblatt , No. 321, up to 31 January 1915. 

The Genossenschaftspresse of 15 October 1914, No. 272, justly remarks 
in an article summarizing the co-operative situation, that there were no 
signs of panic in the Raffeisen banks, that the sums withdrawn were 
within normal limits, and that especially in regions where good profits were 
lealized by the sale of cereals, large deposits on the contrary were being 
made and debts repaid. 

By the Ordinance of 25 January 1915, contained in the Reichsgesetz- 
blati , No. 18, the limits for the payment of debts in Austria (excluding Ga¬ 
licia and Bukoviua, where special provisions were issued on account of 
the circumstances of the War) were still further prolonged, that is to say to 
the months of February 1915 or May according to the original date of expiry. 
Credits becoming due from November 1914 to January 1915, on the basis 
of the sixth ordinance on the moratorium dated 25 May 1915 [Reichsge- 
setzblatt , No. 138), were made payable from June to August 1915. By this 
ordinance the normal situation was restored in the western States of Aus¬ 
tria, not directly affected by the War. This came about after the issue of 
a number of other ordinances on the subject: ordinances however of 
minor importance and dealing only with details. The right of granting 
a prolongation up to 31 December 1915 in cases deserving of special con¬ 
sideration was left to the tribunals (1). In the territories of Galicia 
and of Bukovina, for the most part seriously affected by the war, the 
moratorium was again prolonged tor 1916 by an ordinance of 22 December 
1915 ( Reichsgcsetzblatt, No. 385), and for the first six months of 1917, and 
in certain cases deserving special consideration for the whole of 19x7, 
by the ordinance of 28 December 1916 ( Reichsgesetzblatt , No. 422). 

Since there was a danger that from the continuance of the morato¬ 
rium, and the stoppage of deposits, the credit organizations would not 
be in a position to meet even the reduced applications for money on the 
part of their members, the Government took care that the needs of the co¬ 
operative societies should be met by means of large discounts and credits 


(1) Ordinance of 22 December 1916, in Reich$%c$etzblaU } No. 384. 
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on the pledge given l>y the post-office *.aungs hanks and the hank of 
Austria-Hunga ry. 

In order to make it possible to furnish credit to firms that found them¬ 
selves in difficulties owing to lack of ready money, the War hoan Bauk 
(Kriegsdarlekenskasse) was opened in Vienna by the (>rdiuatice of 19 Sep¬ 
tember 1914 (Reichsgesetzblall, No. 248). Representatives of agricultural 
co-operation took part in its administration. They did their best to pro¬ 
cure credit for these organizations in so far as it was necessary. Although 
the bank which dominates Austrian finance, the Bank of Austria-Hun¬ 
gary, Vienna, had on 3 August 1914 raised the discount rate to 8 per cent,, 
and the rate on loans of other kinds to 9 per cent., and although this was 
naturally not without effect on the Raiffeisen banks, the progress of these 
banks in the first year of the War was not unfavourable. 1 )u the other hand 
the profits on the sales of the different agricultural products put the members 
in a position to make deposits more freely and to repay debts. In these 
circumstances it was also to be expected that the discontinuance of the 
moratorium in August 1915 would be without prejudicial effects. The pros¬ 
perity of the co-operative societies was evidenced also by the large 
subscriptions to the war loans, made by members through the societies. 
According to a communication from the General Federation tliat appear¬ 
ed in the Oesterrcichische landwirtschafthche Genossenschaftspressc there 
were subscribed through the medium of the co-operative societies: 

31,183,303 kronen in the first war loan 
49,713,089 » second » 

100,585,207 » » third » 

154,929,326 » » fourth >* 

These by no means negligible subscriptions would never luxve come 
about if the Government liad not issued special provisions on the matter. 
Thus, for example it was provided that loans and mortgages might be taken 
up without payment of tax if the sum thus obtained should lx* invested in 
war loan (Ordinance of 15 April 1916, Reichsgeselzhlatt , No. xor). Steps 
were also taken to encourage the creation of co-operative societies and as¬ 
sociations formed fortliepuT]>osc of collective subscriptions to the war loans. 

The circumstances of the credit organizations improved still more in 
the last years of the Wa r, so Lluit special provisions for their eua mmgexuent 
were not necessary, and the Report on the regulations issued by the Gov¬ 
ernment on the occasion of the war {Denkschrijt fiber die von der Regicrung 
am Anlass des Krieges getroffenen Massnahmen) could confine itself to stat¬ 
ing briefly “ that the situation has developed in a satisfactory way, so 
that the credit organizations have been able to furnish considerable sums 
in subscription to the fifth and sixth war loan (1). ” 

These subscriptions often came to such large sums that the co¬ 
operative societies found themselves without ready money, which created 
difficulties from time to time. 


(x) Volume 14, pacie xb, July i()xO to June lyijr. Vienna, 1Q17. 
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With regard to the development of the co-operative societies during the 
War, very instructive figures have been recently published in an extremely 
dear form by the Central Federation of German Agricultural Co-opera¬ 
tive Sodeties in Bohemia ( Zcntralvcrband der deutschen landwirtscliaft- 
lichcn Genossenschaften in Bohmeri) for its own area (i), whereas the publi¬ 
cations of the majority of the federations are either very incomplete 
or only handled with much difficulty, and several federations have suspen¬ 
ded publication. 

The numbei of the affiliated societies in this Federation increased 
during the War from eight to 694 The number of the members increased 
from 82,410 to 85,309. The total business done was 


171 tnilllions of kronen 

in 1913 

170 


» 

1914 

261 


u 

I 9 I 5 

331 

>» 

)) 

1916 

424 

» 

» 

19x7 

501 

)i 

» 

1918 

500 

)> 


1919 


The savings deposits amounted to 

151 millions of kronen at the end of 1916 
202 » » 1917 

252 » » 1918 

Loans were made from the banks to members for 


22 

millions of kronen in 1913 

17 

># 

)» 19x4 

10 


» * 9*5 

21 

>» 

» 1919 


The co-operative societies deposited with the Central Federation: 


i 4 . (} 73.758 kronen 

in 19x3 

13 , 357 . 87 ^ » 

» 1914 

39,034,004 >> 

» 1915 

56,605,179 » 

» 1916 

79,368,322 » 

» 1917 

127,467,256 » 

» 1918 


(1) WBDiasr (Dr.): Festschrift des Zeatralverbandes der deutschen landwlrtschaftlichen 
Cenossenschafteu B&hwens anldssUch der 25-iahrigen Bestaudesfeier: 1896 bis 1921. Prague 
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Loans were made from the Central Federation to the co-operative 
societies to the amount ot : 


11,205,113 kronen in 1913 

9 > 449>307 » » 19*4 

10,079,438 0 )> 1915 

11,953,884 A » 1916 

0,015,411 » )) 1917 

4,262,940 » » 1918 


The decrease in the loans and the slow increase in the deposits in re¬ 
lation to the depreciation of the krone, are evidence of a temporary weak¬ 
ening of the interest in the co-operative societies. Nor can it be de¬ 
nied that these are always becoming burdened with heavier general ex¬ 
penses, without a corresponding increase in the development of business. 
But given the enormous rise of the prices of all kinds of necessaries, it was 
not possible in the long run to keep the expenses of rente, management, 
remuneration of book-keeping staff, premiums for insurance against theft, 
at the same level as before. The burden of taxation also continued to 
increase. 

Finally attention may be called* to the Decree of the Minister of 
Finance, No. 26,996 of 1914, which provides that in view of the reduced 
numbers of auditors owing to the call to the colours, there might be an 
exceptional suspension of the obligation, as prescribed by law (1), for the 
biennial revision of the accounts of all co-operative societies. 

The Ordinance of 9 August 1915 published in the Reichsgcsetzblatt, 
No. 234, about the sale of forest and agricultural holdings, issued after 
long preliminary investigations (2), gives to the Raiffeisen banks and to the 
communes the right of precedence in the purchase of lands put up for sale 
and grants special powers subsequently widened by later regulations sup¬ 
plementing the ordinance. In actual fact, these measures have been suc¬ 
cessful in preventing the absorption of peasant holdings, and the acquisi¬ 
tion of land by outsiders, moie especially by speculators and wai profiteers. 


§ 4. Co-operative warehousing societies. 

If we have just found that the economic importance of the Raiffeisen 
banks has diminished during the war from adverse circumstances, we 
can affirm exactly the opposite of the co-operative warehousing societies, 
These have increased in number and everywhere done a highly valuable 
work. 

(1) On the basis of §Ji of the Eaw of 10 June 1903, published in the Rrichsgesetzblati, No. 138, 

(2) See the scheme of the Austrian Council of Agiiculture {0 esterreichischer Landwiri * 
schaftsrat) of 1908, published in the Oestcrrcichische Genosscnschaftsfiresse, No, 109 of 3 June 
1908; Stork : Massnahmen zur Bckampfung der Guterschlachterei. Vienna; Kaixbrunnrr : 
The Absorption of Peasant Holdings and legislative Efforts to Counteract it, in Interna* 
timal Review ci Agricultural Economics, No. 4, 1920. 
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In time of peace they took an active part in the supplies for the Commis¬ 
sariat of the army, a connection much valued by the co-operative societies 
in so far as the conditions of delivery and the prices were always exactly 
fixed and rigorously observed (i). In some regions the co-operative socie¬ 
ties practically had the monopoly of supplying the military provision 
stores. It was thus natural that an attempt should be made to maintain 
these relations when war broke out. On 25 July 1914 the Minister of War 
sent a circular note to all the co-operative federations asking what grain 
they had at their disposal and were in a position to supply regularly. By 
the Ordinance of 10 August 1914, contained in the Reichsgesetzblatt . 
No. 191, the requisition of the stores actually in the warehouses was ordered 
with the object of preventing hoarding and the sale of cereals stored there 
at excessive prices. These requisitions had only scanty results ; the greater 
part of the cereals were not yet threshed and much, especially in the colder 
regions, not even yet reaped. Hence, on 7 August 1914, the federations 
were instructed to buy breadstuff cereals and forage on the account of the 
Commissariat, in whatever quantity they could, and to keep it ready for 
immediate consignment. The delivery wa* not compulsory on the basis 
of the War Sendee law, but by free contract on prices fixed by the Ministry 
of War. These supplies came in large quantities. Thus the Federation of 
Co-operative Societies of Lower Austria furnished, up to the end of Septem¬ 
ber 1914, 1,575 truck loads of cereals ; the Czech Federation of Bohemia 
1,557 truck loads of oats, hay and straw and 1,467 of cereals ; the German 
federation, 1,416 loads of cereals. The Czech Federation of Moravia con¬ 
tributed 2,700 truck loads of cereals, that of Silesia 12 truck loads of oats, 
that of Laibach 80 loads of hay, that of Bolzano 18 loads of hay and 28 
of straw. This business would have become much larger, and its begin¬ 
nings certainly gave promise of this in spite of adverse circumstances, if 
the prices offered by the Ministry of War had not remained lower than those 
offered by dealers, millers, or even by the military divisions buying on 
their own account. The consequence was that the members of the co-oper¬ 
ative warehousing societies refused to continue to sell them their own pro¬ 
duce. The situation was further aggravated by a serious shortage of 
bags, by the slowness of the process of payment, and by inadequate organ¬ 
ization of the delivery of cereals sold. 

The carrying out of these forced purchases was in the hands, as far as 
possible, of the co-operative warehousing societies, who were obliged to 
obtain cereals from non-members. As such operations are expressly for¬ 
bidden by the law on co-operative societies and tbe partial exemption from 
taxation which the co-operative warehousing societies enjoy extends only 
to business with members, the taxes clearly had to be paid by the 
non-members. 

On 21 February 1915 the requisitioning of all cereals was ordered, ordi¬ 
nary trade was suspended, and the War Institute for the Cereal Trade 

(1) Every year the Ministry of War published instructions for the purchase of different 
kinds of provisions, minutely detailing the conditions of purchase. 
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(Kriegsgrtrcidecethefosiinstalf) was commissioned to collect, waiehouse and 
mind all available stocks and 1o tmaugc foi convenient distribution to 
the eomumcis. Thi- In dilate was cicntcd on the lines oJt the oulinance o£ 
27 Fcbuiaiy K)i5, icpioducediii the Rchhsqrsc(zbla/f t No. qr (t). The quant¬ 
ity of ceieals to be delivoled by each commune being laid down in accord¬ 
ance with the ciop statistics, the collection was cairied out by agents. The 
co-operative warehousing societies were utilized in this capacity, and to an 
increasing extent, since their numbers weie glowing all the time (2), their 
storage arrangements were vciy practical, and the expansion ol business 
did not present any difficulties. Although the commission* paid to the 
warehouses for the work they did were very small (less than tho-e of private 
agents) and although the co-operative societies had now 1o pay taxes 
like all other commercial undertakings, the accession of Ihh business much 
increased their activity, and they were consequently able to pay their 
debts and to increase tlicir reserve funds 

The quantities handled, although the yield per hectare of crops great¬ 
ly diminished during the War (3), were considerable, and were not confined 
only to cereals, but included also hay, straw, beans, potatoes, etc., all pro¬ 
ducts then under vState control. Tile co-operative waiehousing societies 
of Bohemia alone supplied 


in 1915.iq,Noo loads of cereals 

» 1916.25,000 >• > » 

» 1917.15,boo >» » » 

» igiS .14,500 » > u 


If the part taken by the co-operative societies in the delivery of cereals 
was much disliked by their membeis, they nevertheless were all the more in 
request foi the pttrpo e of the purchase of materials of all kinds. A parlic- 
ularfy valuable impetus was given to the development of the co-operative 
warehousing societies by the fact that the Government made special use 
of them for the distribution of ait ides essential to agricult uu- and only 
available in very small quantities , a use to which they weie well adapted by 
their arrangement* for distribution and the convenient position of their 
warehouses. Thus in 1915 the General Austrian Society for vSale of live¬ 
stock (Allgemeinr oc&teneichhche Vh'lnvniwfiittgsf'ewlhtlutft) distributed, 

(1) Die KRIEGSGLTRlUDEVLRfCCtrRSANSTALT IlIR An&HUT TINT) MR Wn<KI,N\ UVRICUT. 

Vienna, t«>i8; an<l Penksceriit uw:r die von di:r Rbgiuruno. avs Anlassdes Kribgls 
getroffenen Massnahmen 4 volume*.. Vienna, igts-ifi. 

(2) In Iyower Austria the number rose gradually from 21 helot e the War to 4 2: in the 
German part of Bohemia from 14 to 36. In thi* latter, the number ol members doubled, 
rising io 12,000, that of the shares ttcbled, rising to 1,130,000 crowns, and the reserve, increas¬ 
ed by nine times, rising to 3,723,000 crowns 

(3) According to the statistics published bv the Minister of Agriculture the yield per hectare 
fell in Eowei Austria from iCa) quintals in 1 ox 3 to 8.1 quintals in 1018 for wheat, mul from 16.5 
to 8.4 quintals for rye 
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by means of the co-operative warehouses large quantities of blown sugar 
denaturalized and consequently duty-free. Other cattle foods, such 
brewers’ grains, oil-cake, dried potato pulp, were equally put at the disfwal 
of the Central Foiage Office (Futter mittelzentr ale) (1), which had to make the 
best possible distribution of the various foods, through the medium of 
the co-operative warehousing societies. In the same way weie distributed 
the very small quantities existing in Austria of sulphate of copper, of .seed-, 
of coal, oi benzine for use in agricultural machines. 

The following figures relate to the work accomplished in this respect by 
the German co-opeiative warehousing societies of Bohemia ; 


Table II, — Articles distributed 
by the German Co-operative Warehousing Societies of Bohemia. 


Years 

FcrtiU/cib 

Seed* 

1 

| Coal | 

Fodder 

1913 

! l.M* 

1 37 

1 r 

1,322 

4*7 

*914 

1 i,575 

70 

I I,0l8 | 

406 

1915 

1 2.165 

1 75 

' 1,040 

M3 

1016 

I.074 

93 

C4S 

1,043 

*9*7 

1 2.154 

1 0 

1 4.738 | 

75 

1018 

| 2,2*5 

31 

1 57 1 

_ 1_ ___ 

26 


The amount of the turn-over expressed in terms of money value in- 
creavSed in correspondence with the quantity of goods handled and was also 
affected by the rise in prices. 

For the co-operative societies above mentioned, there are the follow¬ 
ing figures: 


Yeat K union Year Kionui 

1910.T02,518,^41 1916.412,947,199 

I9TI. 120,103, (»2(> 1917. 453.IO3.83S 

1913 .IJ+. 579 . 59 I 19x8.709,356,217 

rgi.3.122,825,23(1 iqri}.637,889,088 

X9X4.135,5x1,247 1C)20.808,232,461 

1915 . 334 . 660,657 


How valuable the work of the co-operative warehousing societies 
was to agriculture is shown by the fact constantly remarked that the yield 
of the lands was practically always at a higher level in districts where there 
were co-operative warehousing societies. 

Mention should also be made of an institution which came into exist¬ 
ence in German Moravia, of co-operative origin but apparently dissociated 


(1) Created by the ordinance of 14 August 101 5 {Reichwststxblatt), No. 336. 
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from the aims of co-operative organizations. We refer to the succevSsful 
formation of warehousing societies, constituted on the basis of the Law of 
6 March icjo6 (. Reichsgcsctzblait , No. 58) on limited liability companies. It 
was proposed to pla<x the Raiffeisen banks and the other co-operative 
societies that had no distributive machinery or warehouses available, in a 
position to distribute the different Government consignments, and to col¬ 
lect the quantities of cereals, hay, and straw of which delivery was ordered. 
They had to take steps to amass these quantities by direct methods, apart 
from trade means : this could not be done without warehouses and without 
machinery for collecting. Guided by these considerations, and by a sense 
of the urgency of the matter, the Central Federation of the German Co¬ 
operative Societies of Moravia (. Zentralvcrband der deutschen Genossenschaft- 
cn Mdhycns ), with the aid of the Government, drew up model rules and a 
draft scheme which a short time after were taken as the basis of their con¬ 
stitution by 14 societies. 

The need of the distribution of 35 loads of sulphate of ammonia assigned 
by the Government to 600 communes, the simplicity of the constitution 
— the decision of the board or of the Vigilance Committee of a co-opera¬ 
tive society or of the Council of the commune sufficed — the possibility of 
doing business on a large scale for non-member- also, finally the effective 
propaganda of the speakers for Hilmer co-operation, brought it about 
that a large number of these societies were formed with a wide radius of 
action (1). That a real need was thus met appears from the fact that the 
capital invested in the 14 societies first constituted yielded an average in¬ 
terest of 7.92 per cent., and that it was possible through their medium to 
supply articles required to 126 communes, tliat is to say to lather more 
than one fifth of the 600 communes of German Moravia. 

In the following years abo this form of society originating fiom the 
co-operative societies and constituted on co-operative principles has contin¬ 
ued to show excellent results, more especially by reason of the greater 
liberty of the managing bodies which also have the disposal of financial 
resources relatively much larger than usually happens with the ordinary 
co-operative societies in which for the most pail a deficiency of capital 
makes itself felt, this being a consequence of the serious mistake generally 
made at the time of their constitution, in order to obtain members in large 
numbers. 


§ 5. The CO-OPERATIVE DAIRIES. 

These co-operative societies, which before the war were very widdy 
spread through Austria and took a very important share in the provisioning 
of the cities, suffered severely during the war. In fact, besides the difficul¬ 
ties of a general kind, such as want of trained staff, of coal, of cans, etc., 
two special circumstances combined to limit their working in a very marked 
degree. First of all the scarcity of milk, which in its turn depended on 
a variety of causes. The number of dairy cows diminished considerably, 

(t) The warehouse in Moravian Neustd<U in its first year handled 39,291 quintals of cereals* 
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as when the butchers’ beasts properly so-called were all gone the milch cows 
were also sacrificed on a large scale. Feed became scanty and of inferior 
quality : concentrated foods almost completely disappeared and hay had 
to be delivered in large quantities to the military authorities. Finally 
the direct consumption on the part of the owner of cattle increased, since 
in the shortage of flour and meat, they consumed their own produce 
in a much larger measure than in time of peace. And undoubtedly a 
difference was also made by the less careful oversight of the cattle, and the 
decreased manuring and cultivation of the meadows and pastures 

In Tower Austria 345,964 cows were registered in 1900 and in 1918 
only 254,019 with a decrease of 26.59 V eT cent. ( x )* The average daily 
yield of a cow was reckoned before the War at five litres, and as early as 
1917 at only 3.5 litres. Hilmer (2) comparing the milk supplies of several 
co-operative societies before the war and in 1916, arrived at the following 
results : 


(a) 1914.2,714,902 litres 

1916.2,098,902 » 

(b) I9 X 4. 5 X 5^78 . » 

I9 x0 . 374,462 » 


The quantities of milk supplied in 1916 were thus equal to 77 and 
72 and cent, of those supplied in 1914. 

For the same period the Graz Federation of Agricultural Co-operative 
Societies stated that the supplies had been reduced to 65 per cent, of the 
pre-war supply. The Seliarding Central Co-operative Society for the Sale 
of Butter (Upper Austria) reported that the supplies in the same period 
had fallen to 42 per cent. 

The other circumstance from which the co-operative dairies had to 
suffer during the War was the result of the measures by which the Govern¬ 
ment, with the aim of keeping the cost of living low for the bulk of the po¬ 
pulation, introduced maximum prices. These far from covered the cost 
of production and consequently on the one hand did away with all 
interest in production and on the other led to a clandestine trade where 
in order to obtain the goods higher prices were willingly paid. 

An Ordinance of 1 August 1914 (3), containing regulations for the supply 
to the nation of the first necessities of life, put obstacles in the way of prices 
reaching their natural level. On more rigorous lines was the Ordinance 
of 24 March 1917 (4) directed against the artificial heightening of prices. 

Since the co-operative societie*s could not pay other than the maxi¬ 
mum official prices, many members withdrew from the organizations and 

(1) WIRTSCHA.FT3SXATISTISCHE Matrrialien uber Deutsch&sterreich. Vienna, 1919. 

(it) Oestcrradmohe landwirlschaftlicht: Genossenschait 6 prcsu\ No. 339, to May 1917. 

{3) Reichsgesezblalt . No. 10 j. 

(4) Rcichsi*ee$ixblatl, No. 131. 
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'-old their pioducc to dcult*is and to consumers who took tlie goods straight 
irom the ianu. 

Ruticularly pie judicial to the co-opeiative societies was the circum,- 
-tance tliat in fixing the maximum pi ices not enough account was taken of 
the quality of the produce, so that the work necessary to turn out good stuff 
was not adequately rewarded. Only towards the end of the War were the 
more highly finished products paid at an adequately higher rate. 

Although the co-operative societies sustained severe losses in conse¬ 
quence of these regulations, dictated they were by the apparent interests 
of the consumers, they were nevertheless in the forefront in supplying the 
prescribed quantities of buttei and milk to the receiving offices of the pro¬ 
vision^ required by the State, a fact which gave fresh proof of the import¬ 
ance of these organizations for town provisioning. According to Hilmer 
the districts in which co-operation was prevalent (e. g., tho'-e of Datschitz 
and of Moravian Budwitz) supplied from 115 to 120 per cent, of the 
prescribed quantities, while districts without co-operative societies only 
vielded from 26 to 30 per cent. 

A factor unfavourable to the working of the co-operative dairies was 
the increavSe in the general expenses, doubly noticeable from the decrease 
in the amount of milk handled. The rate of the general expemet- of the 
German co-operative dairies in 1914 was i.f>2 Hdlcr per litre of milk; 
and in 1919 10.62 Heller per litre (The quantity of milk handled fell in 
the interval from 20,008 to 12,586 litres a day). 

The following measures have still to be mentioned: the Decree of 14 
August 1914, which laid down the general lines for the maintenance of dairy 
businesses during the war, named the General Federation of Agricultural 
Co-operative Societies in Vienna as medium for the sale of produce and spur¬ 
red the co-operative societies to increased efforts in return for the subsid¬ 
ies they had received in peace time ; the Deciee of the same Ministry of 
ib August 1914, dealing with the obligation of militaiy service of those per¬ 
sons who had special agricultural abilities and were not replaceable by ordin¬ 
ary labourer-.; the Decree of 11 September 1914 by which the co-operative 
dairies were requested with the aim of making the provisioning of urban 
centres easier to get into touch with the latter with a view to the direct sup¬ 
ply of the consumers: tlu Ordinance of the Ministry of the Interior 
of 2b November 1915 (1) which set up a commission for the provision of 
artificial ice and contained regulations for tlie supply of artificial ice to 
dairies and to despatching stations for milk. A passing mention may l>e 
made of the efforts of the Government to equip subsidiary supplies of lab¬ 
our capable of replacing persons attached to the freezing depots and call¬ 
ed to the colours (2). 

{1) RcicJrtvesetzblati, No. 345, 26 November 1015. 

(5) Die Fursorge des nieder6sterreichisci/en Eandesvttsschxjsses fur die Kriegs- 

VERLETZTEN IANDWIRTSCHAFTLICHER BERUFE. t BERICHT DES I^NDESKULTURRAtES tfBER 
MILCnWIRTSCHAFTLICHE tTXTHRRICHTSKURSE TUR KRIEGSINVALIDE. — KALLRRUNNFR! 

Measures taken during the War to Maintain the Supply of Agricultural labour. Interna s- 
timal Review of Agricultural Economics, March-April 1922, p. 219. 
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§ 0 . CO-OFEKATIVE SOCIETIES TOR THE SAEE OF EGGS. 

The co-opeiative societies ior the sale of eggs had begun to develop 
before the War in Lower Austiia closely conjoined with the co-operative 
societies foi the bale of milk, and afterwards in Upper Austria (also in close 
connection with the societies for the sale of milk, federated into the Zentral- 
butterveykaufsgcnossensUiaft of Scharding), and lastly in Galicia. They now 
found themselves in circumstances analogous to those exhibited by the 
co-operative dairies. In the first period of the War, thanks to the inde¬ 
fatigable work of the technical advisor on the breeding of poultry at the 
Ministiy of Agriculture, George Wieninger, this form of co-operation con¬ 
tinued to develop successfully in Upper and Lower Austria while in Gali¬ 
cia it came to an end on account of the Russian invasion. 

The co-operative societies of Lower Austria which sold their produce 
at the branch depots of the Niederdstcrreichische Molkerei, alongside of 
the milk of the eo-opeiative dairies, could even register an increase of sales 
in 1916, when 5,*151,528 eggs were sold as against 1,815,276 in 1915. 

By the Ordinance of 20 February 1916, supplemented by that of 
20 May 1916 (x) the trade in eggs was centralized and put into the hands of 
the purchasing offices authorized by the Ministry of the Interior. Although 
the organization of these offices was repeatedly changed, and the agricul¬ 
turists had frequently taken up a position against the system, in the field 
of co-operation the situation as to the sale of eggs, as well as their produc¬ 
tion and general consumption, grew steadily worse, so that these societies 
gradually ceased to exist. 

The circumstances led to another interesting development of the pro¬ 
duction of eggs and poultry breeding in general, which received consider¬ 
able support from the action of the Ministry of Agriculture, and also from 
the Government measures in respect to small gardens. 

The success of this movement was remarkable, in spite of unfavour¬ 
able circumstances, the want of grain and other feeds and the inexperience 
of many of the amateur breeders. 

Up to August 191*1 there were in working order in Austria only three 
large incubating stations (one in Lower Austria, one in Upper Austria and 
one in Bohemia): after the War there were 33 in Lower Austria alone, their 
capacity varying from 3000 to 5000 eggs. Of these 14 belonged to co-oper¬ 
ative societies, 8 to companies and 11 to private individuals. Tho.se con¬ 
cerned all l>elong to various co-operative societies and associations, which 
have all been brought into being by different Government offices. 

Mention should be made of the attempt made in Vienna in 1915 by a 
women's association (Rciclisorganisation der Hausfrauen 0 esterretc 7 /s) to 
set up a co-operative poultry farm with the object of supplying eggs to 
members. Joint management by women living at a distance from the farm 


(r) Contained in Nos. 48 and 146 of the Jiachsqculxblati, 
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with a view to the utilization of kitchen waste proved impracticable, and 
the farm had to be turned into a co-operative undertaking on a smaller 
scale carried on by persons more directly interested 

§ 7. Co-operative societies for the sale of uvi: stock. 

With the object of improving the meat supply, seriously endangered 
by the increased army consumption, by the losses occasioned by the War in 
Galicia and by the closing of Hungarian export trade into Austria (1) there 
were set up organizations for the sale of live stock. The«e were from the 
first conducted on co-operative lines, and most of them shortly afterwards 
transformed themselves into central associations. 

We may mention among others the Carinthian Society for the sale of 
live stock ( Karnter VieliwertungsgesellscJiaft ) of Klagenfurt, developed into a 
centre for the utilization of the flesh of animals that have had to be destroy¬ 
ed, instituted as early as 1910 by the Carinthian Federation of Agricul¬ 
tural Co-operative Societies ( Karnter Verband landwirtschajllichcr Genossm - 
schaften). This originally numbered 16 adherent organizations, among 
which were the province of Carinthia, the co-operative federations, the but¬ 
chers* associations, etc. Tliis society which preserved its original eo-ope- 
rative character was obliged by force of circumstances to engage in the 
trade in butchers* beasts. Trade in draught animals was completely 
forbidden. 

In such circumstances and with the low level at which prices were arti¬ 
ficially maintained, a development of co-operative stock-breeding societies 
was impossible. The cattle shows, in former times supplying an incentive 
to breeders, were less frequented and often had to be given up, The con¬ 
sequences of the relinquishment of all forms of encouragement and of pre¬ 
ferential measures were serious and lasting. 


§ 8. Miscellaneous co-operative societies. 

Potato-drying co-operative societies are a form of co-operation which as¬ 
sumed only very limited proportions before the War. The seven existing 
plants nearly all belonged in fact to private undertakings. 


(t) The quantity of live stock brought into Vienna wxis? 

345,3s y head in the second hall year of to* 4 
*211,850 » » tint » » » 1915 

142,6S2 t* » .second » » » 1915 

102,643 » » llr&t » >* * 1916 

See also : Messner : Die Viehproduktiou und die Fleischversorgune: Ot^tenrcich-Cngarns*. 
Municll, 1916, — \VlRTSCHAFTSGEOGRAPHISCHE K AS TEN tTND ABHANDETTSTGEN ZtTR WXRT- 
SCHAFTSKUNDE DER LANDER DER 5 STERREICHISCH VNOARUCIirN MONARCHES, Fart 6. Vienna, 
1919 . 
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WUli the object of reducing to a minimum the waste uimoithible even 
if the better '■v^tenii of picservuig potatoes are adopted, the Government 
following the example of Germany (j) gave oonridcrablc enemuagenlent t< 
potato dicing b> eo-opeuitivt bodie-, gia.11 ling the drying appaiatus and 
acce^oiies at special prices The hiv ine-c was often joined on to a co-oper¬ 
ative wdiohoming -oeiety ahead} in existence. At the end of 1916 there 
weie 24 of thoo t'•Lablishment*- in Austria, but a*- a matter ol fact, fioni 
the constantly incieasing shortage of coal, they could be only very partially 
utilized. 

The co-optrotivt grazing societies, which had received much encour¬ 
agement be tore the War, continued working through it, notwithstanding 
adver-e climatic conditions and the little attention that could be given to 
the pastures . their continued exi tenet, wa.« due to the great want of fodder, 
and tlic fort .ight of the Government, who in the majority of case 4 released 
from miliuuy sendee in the summer month 4 - persons wlioj-e occupation 
was the care of li\e rtock. 

Although no particular niece 4 -* came of it, an interesting scheme of the 
Fedenuion of Agiioultuial Con .oitia at Friuli dtseivts mention The aim 
in view was the finding of an occupation suitable for disabled agricultur¬ 
ists. An attempt wa 4 made (i), partly on co-operative lines and with 
ample encouragcmenl irom various public offices, to introduce silkworm 
breeding into the m rthem districts. An extensive propaganda wa^ car¬ 
ried out, and effort* mad; to find a Mib-titute for the* mulberry leaf for 
feeding the- caterpillars. The outcome of the atLempts', particularly in 
Polirlitz and at Nikobbug in Southern Moravia, wa 4 not unfavourable, 
but no practical results were realized. 

The co-operative societies for the sale of flax could record a satisfactory 
development, even apart from special regulation^ in their favour on the part 
of the Government-, and although the cost of it* preparation had gone up 
considerably : tlie reason < »f thi*. was the growing profits, a diiect consequence 
of the stoppage of itnpous* from other count lie*-. Thus the German co¬ 
operative sock ties of Bohemia showed an increase of sale profits of 138 to 
430 kronen , but al .0 an increase* in the cost of preparation of 15 to 20 kro¬ 
nen for every quintal ol flax scutched. Of much importance* were the efforts 
of the Government to obtain seed for the flax-cultivator.*, a imeessai v and 
difficult task: before the Wui as a matter of lae't all the seed w*as imported 
each year from the Baltic piovince-s of Russia. 

The progress of the co-operative societies for the preserving of vegetables 
was favourable, in consequence of the large order- of the aimy commiss¬ 
ariat and of the increase in the requirements of the civil population owing 
to the shortage of meat and flour. Among these societies there tanked 


(■•) Busst'n : Die Trodcnorei^enosscn-ch.iTten, in NtuhriclUcn des Vrrbande s luinnovrcm- 
ischer Gcno^ensulmtten^ Part 5, pane u Hannover, 1017. 

fr) (te&tvm'icliische landtuirisciiuftliclij Gim'iMnsch'tHsprew, pageb 6,173 and 0,200. 
Vienna, 1017. 
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first tlic Saucrkrantgenossenschaft of Modritz near Bninn, which in 1910 
reached the maximum production of 1,959,640 kilos of Sauerkraut (430,000 
kilos in round numbers were delivered to the army). 

On the other hand things went very badly with the business of the co¬ 
operative distilleries, and for the most part they had to close clown their 
works. Only those producing yeast could continue working while using 
only sugar beet and spoiled potatoes. The utilization of cereals and sound 
potatoes was forbidden by the Ordinance of 27 October 1914. Of course 
the stills that went on working suffered greatly from the shortage in coal 
and malt. A satisfactory year’s balance sheet could only be shown by 
those distilleries that took to potato-drying and dried on the State account 
potatoes and sliced beetroot. Potatoes that were difficult to sell in time 
of peace, so that for that reason they found their way to the distillery, 
naturally found a ready sale in time of war. 

Co-operative mills suffered from the State control of cereals, from the 
coal shortage and from the competition whether of the large mills which 
could get plenty of orders from the Knegsgetreidcgesellschaft or of the small 
mills which could easily eke out resources by accessory occupations of all 
sorts and by grinding quantities of cereals illegally kept back from the re¬ 
quisition. 

The co-operative threshing societies also suffered during the War, largely 
because they fixed too low a rate for the use of the machines. But the 
lack of fuel and of lubricants and the difficulty in procuring them, and fin¬ 
ally the decrease in the number of hours during which the machines were 
employed (1) a consequence of the diminution of the crops, all contributed 
to the failure of these bodies which in time of peace had barely succeeded 
in holding their own. A number of them were actually dissolved during 
the War. 

The co-operative societies for the supply of electricity exhibited favourable 
progress, though with little help from the Government, which bought up all 
the copper. They became necessary however to agriculture in the absence 
of petrol, candles or benziue. Their chief development was nevertheless 
after the War, when the restrictions of the Government control of metals 
became less. 

The co-operaiive society for the sale of resin at Piesting near Vienna also 
did well. Before the War it had suffered from foreign competition, but on the 
incidence of war it acquired a kind of monopoly, whereby the raw products 
of the members could be sold on good terms and a very satisfactory pro¬ 
gress noted. 

The co-operative societies which had been set up before the war in 
the neighbourhood of the coast were unfortunately obliged in consequence 
of the War to give up work or at least greatly to restrict their activity. 

(1) The co-operative threshing societies of Bohemia registered 10,808 hoars of employ¬ 
ment of the machines in 1914 and 8,060 in 1919, 
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CANADA. 

CO-OPERATION FOR THE MARKETING OF AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCE AND THE SUPPEY OF FARM REQUISITES. 


A rich, but scattered, material exists for the study of agricultural co-operation in Canada. Apart from 
a few official reports it takes the form of articles In the Agricultural Gazette of Canada and other 
agricultural periodicals. The following list of sources utilized in the compilation of this study 
is by no means complete, only the more important articles being indicated. 

OFFICIAL SOURCES: 

An unpublished report on “ Agricultural Organization in Canada ” prepared some years ago 
for the International Institute of Agriculture, by Mr. T. K. Doherty, Canadian Com¬ 
missioner of the International Institute of Agriculture. 

Acts of Provincial Legislatures mentioned in the text. 

Report op the Minister op Agriculture for the Dominion of Canada for the year 
ending March 31, 1921. Ottawa, 1921. 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics ; Dairy Factories, 1920. Ottawa, 1921. 

Annual Reports of the Secretary for Agriculture, Nova Scotia, for the years 

1917 to 1921. Halifax, 1918 to 1922. 

Annual Reports of the Department of Agriculture of the Province of New Brun¬ 
swick for the years ended 31st October, 1919, 1920, 1921. Fredericton, 1920, 1921, 1922. 

Year Book, Province of Prince Edward Island, 1916. Charlottetown, 1917. 

report of the Mir ister of Agriculture of the Province of Quebec, 1919. Quebec. 

Statistical Year Book of Quebec, 1919. Quebec, 1919. 

Annual Reports of the Department of Agriculture and Immigration of the Pro¬ 
vince of Manitoba for the fiscal years ending November 20th, 1917 to 1920, "Winnipeg, 

1918 to 1921. 

Annual Reports of the Dairy Commissioner of the Department of Agriculture of 
the Province of Saskatchfavan 1912 to 1920. Regina, 1913 to 1920. 

Government of tub Province of Saskatchewan. Department of Agriculture. Annual 
Reports of the Co-operative organization Branch, 1914,1915-16,1916-17,1917-18, 
1918-19. Regina, 1915 to 1920. 

Ontario Department of Agriculture : Sixteenth Annual Report of the Vegetable 
Growers’ Association, 1920. Toronto, 1921. 

The Agricultural Gazette of Canada , Ottawa, notably the following articles: 

Co-operation. — Vpl, I, No. 5. May 1914. 

Doherty (T. K.), 1 , 1 ,. B.: Co-operative legislation in Canada. — VoL I, No. 5. 
May 1914. 

Harcourx(Gco.), B. S. A.: Alberta: Successful Co-operation. — VoL I, No. 9. Septem¬ 
ber 1914. 

Co-operative Wool Marketing. — Vol. n, No. 9. September 1915. 

Saskatchewan: Co-operative Marketing and Shipping. — Vol. 1 X 1 , No. 4. April 
1916. 

Co-operative Marketing of Wool. — VoL III, No. 10. October 1916. 
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Auk ell (T Rol, ), H S X : Conpualive Wool Sale- Vnl IV, No x. January 
k,i; 

WiwOko (T A. r ) : British Columbia : Co operation in Daitjiiu* \ ol IV, No. 2. 
Febiuaty dm) 

ORi.XNl/ vi ion ioi< M \KK1 TING \ ol. IV, No Apiil 101 / 

l,u.« opt (Re\ Bio.): Quel>u. Poultiy Fattening and Co-operative ScHiiej “ \ ol IV, 
No 5 May uur 

Onjario: The Co-ot*i.rvii\i Movement - Vol IV, No 9 Septeml>ct 1917 
Co-opgr yxtve Mvrklung of Wool - Vol IV, No xo Oetobei 1910 
SroKrsQV. R. II ): Saskatchewiui: Progress of the Co-opeiative Movement - Vol. V, 
No. i January mih 

Arkgll (T R.), 11. S. A. : Assisltmec Extended to Associations in the Co-operative 
Siile of Wool. \ ol. V, No. j. February tyrh. 

II \Ri' (J. IT.), IT. S A.: Alberta : the Co-oi>erntive Marketing i>€ Poultiy Products — 
Vol. V, No 3. March 1918 

C\n\di\n Co-opgr vuvi: Wtx>L Growers, Ijmxii i> Vnl. V, No p March n»i8. 
Co-operative Purchasing of F\rm Rgouiri mfnts. Vol. V, No. 5 May 1918. 
Masson (Jean): Quebec: Co-opemtivc Agricultural Tiadiug: The Pureliase of Farm 
Requirements. - Vol. V, No. <). September 1918. 

Hart (F. C.), B. S. A. : Ontario : Dive Stock Shipping Co-operatively. - Vol V, No. 9, 
September 19 iS. 

Thu Progress of tiig Wool Industry. - Vol V, No. io. Oclol>er 19x8 
Thr Co-opgr ytivg Handling ot Wool — Vol. V, No 10. October 1918 
Co-operation lx thr P'GG 1 NDUsTRY. Vol. V, No. ii. November 1918 

The Co-opgr\tive Mxrkihtng of Rons. Vol. V, No. n. November 1918. 

Co -operative Buying and Selling. - Vol. Vi, No. *>. May 1910. 

■ The Co-operative jVI \rketing of J y ivn Stock. Vol. VI, No. July 19m. 

The Rffect on Agriculture of Co-operative Buying \ni> Selling. — Vol. VI, 
No. 8 . Auc^ist 1919 

British Columiu\: Co-operation of Fruit Growers - Vol. VI, No. 10. Octol>er 
1919. 

Tiikrrien (b.), B. S. A : Quebec : Agricultural Co-operative Associations. - Vol. VI, 
No. 12, Docoiuljer 1019. 

Aoriculturvl Co oprRvnoN, Vol. Vll, No. 7. July 1920. 

Ontvrio: Co-opkrynvg M\rkkting Vol, Vlll, No. 1. Jmmnr>-PeJiruary 1921, 
Co-operative M vrkgting : Prince Upward Isiand, \ol, VIU, No. 2. Maroh- 
April 19*11). 

Agricultural Jaurntl, Victoria (British Columbia), notably the billowing articles : 

Moody (G. Ii.) : Co-operative Marketing ol B. C. Berries Vol. t>, Nil p May 19.U, 

A Co operative JACKING Piant. - Vol. 0 , No, 11. January, 192*2, 

UNOFFICIAL SOURCKS: 

United Grain Growers, Limited: Annit\l Report for the Twelve Months Jumping the 
Thirty-first 1 >ay of August Nineteen Twenty. 

Delegate's Handbook. The Eleventh cgeneral Meeting of Saskatchewan Co-oper¬ 
ative KlEVATOR CoMI»ANY, LIMITED. 1921 . 

Canadian Co-operative Wool Growers, Limited, Third Annual Report. 1930. 
Canadlvn Seed Growers' Association. Thirteenth and Fourteenth Annual Reports 

FOR THE YEARS ENDING MARCH 31, 1917, X918. 

Tht Grain Grower's Guide, Winnipeg, notably the following articles : 

Colquette (R. D.): Canada’s Biggest Dairy Company. — Vol. XII, No. 17. 23 April 
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I'horston (A. S ) : The Ontario Fanner in Business. — Vol. XII, No. 40 10 Octol>er 
UJlM 

3Iiti(.iNuniii\M (II ) : Bucking the Milk Trust — Vol XII, No. 43. 23 October 1019. 

CoLom.in (R. I) ) . <jriruit Wheat Pool Proposed. — Vol. XIII, No. 49.8 December 
1920. 

Colon 1 rr (R i>): Hands Across the Counter, - Vol XLil, No. 49 8 Decem- 
be| 

Corijin'/rrr (R 1 >): U 1 ). 0 . Limited. — Vol. XIV, ^To. 7. 10 February 1921. 

Co oiM'Rvmi. Durytsg IN Mvnitokv. - Vol. XIV, No. 26. 29 June 1921. 

C\n\i>i\n C\ jti.i Pool vStvrted — Vol. XIV, No. 3 2. 14 September 1931. 

X 1 <1 Avnit\l Mi.ni\G — Vol XIV, No. si. 21 December 1921. 

Pit Final's itii'nmh , London (Ontario), notably the following articles : 

Co oi»rn\n\n Wool M vrkktino in ornime. - Vol. LTV, No. 1388. 1 May 1919. 

Tin. rNin:i) Fvrmlrs* Co-opru \tivi: Company -- Vol LIV, No. 1422. 25 December 
1910 

Movi mum: ro orgw’izi. Ni\g\ra FruitGrowrrs. — Vol LV, No. 1471 2 December 

1920 

tlNin i> F\kmi ks’ Co-oppr vnvi: Compxny — Vol. LV, No. 1474 23 December 
1 ) ’<>, 

Ni to \R \ < Irons ers Agree on (Ujtline of Organisation . Vol LV 3 , No 1476. 6 Janu- 
aiy 1921 

wooi> (W. C) The Co-operative Movement in Ontario — Vol. LV1, No 1479. 27 
Lummy 1921 

Rook (W. R ) ; Co-operative Marketing of Live Stock from the Maritime Provinces. — 
Vol. LVl, No 1481. 10 February 1921 

Farm vtd /> m v, Toionto (up to June 1921) and Gardenvale, Quebec (since June 1921), notably 
the following articles: 

Selling Apples iwCnh Lotus. - Vol XXXVIII, No. 41, 9 October 1919. 

Co-oper\tive Bitswess in Ontario. - Vol. XXXrX, No. 30. 22 July 1920. 

Thurston {A >S.) : The United Farmers’ Co-operative Company, Limited. — Vol. 
XXXIX, No. 4S. 3 December 1920. 

U. D. 0 . Smes Exceed $1,000,000. - VoL XXXIX. No. 19. 9 December 1920. 

Bn 4 . IliisiNKss Done uy W. F. O Co-opkr\ttve Company. — Vol. XXXIX, No. si. 

•) Dceemlwr 1020. 

Tin: We.S'ierin Wui:\r Pool. - Vol. XL, No 24. it August 1921. 

Selling Whom: Milk Co opermively. Vol. XL, No. 24. 11 August 1921. 

Cownm (H. Biotison) : Canada’s largest Cooperative 1 >aiiy Enterprise. — Vol XL 
No :( n August 19*1. 

Ponios (J. W.): The owl tec Tanner’s Central Co-operative. Vol. XL, No. 21. it 
A ugust 19 

Cow \n (f I. H.) : Manitoba Dairy I dinners Enter Big Business. — VoL XL*, No 33. is 
December 19 *1. 

Cowan (U. B.) : A Unique Organization of Dairy Farmers. - Vol. XL 1 I. No. 3. 9 Feb- 
xuary uu >. 

Cowan (II. B.) : The Vancouver Island Milk Pool. -- Vol. XLI 1 , No. s. 9 Marcft 1922. 

The Canadian Horticulturist , Toronto, notably the following articles: 

Ni\g\r\ (>roani/\tion under way - Vol. XLTV, Nos. 1 and c. January-Febra* 
ary 19:1, 

Baxter fC, W.): An Ontario Sales Agency for Apples. — Vol. XLIV, No. 4. April 1921. 

N. P. <»., Lm, H\x> Good Skason. - Vol. XLIV, No. 11. November 1921. 

N. P. G. G., Ltd*, Doubled Salks Vol, XLIV, No, 11. November 1931. 
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The agricultural co-operative movement is of comparatively recent 
origin in Canada, and its progress in recent years is due, amongst other 
causes, to the active encouragement given to it hy the Federal and Pro¬ 
vincial Departments of Agriculture and to the conditions arising out of 
the War. Canada being a comparatively new country, the development 
of agricultural co-operation has necessarily proceeded on somewhat diffe¬ 
rent lines from those which it follows in older countries. The study which 
we hare present offers, therefore, interesting contracts with agricultural 
co-operation in European countries. Perhaps the most striking difference 
is the early application of co-operation to the sale of the staple agricultural 
products of the country and the more rapid development of this form of 
co-operation in comparison with co-operative credit (i) and the co-opera¬ 
tive purchase of farm requisites. 

§ i. Laws relating to agricultural co-operation. 

There is no general Dominion Co-operative Associations Act in Canada, 
this branch of legislation being left to the individual provinces to develop 
according to their needs. The legislation under which co-operation has 
been and is being carried out is very varied, co-operative associations 
having been formed under joint-stock company laws, provincial co-opera¬ 
tive associations acts, and special incorporating acts. In this section we 
give an outline of the general legislation connected vith agricultural co¬ 
operation in various provinces. Any special legislation will be mentioned 
during the course of the articles as may be necessary. 

Saskatchewan 

The main provisions of the Saskatchewan Agricultural Co-operative 
Associations Act, Chapter 62 of the Statutes of 1913, amended 1915 and 
1920, are as follows : — 

Any five or more farmers who desire to associate themselves together 
as an incorporated association with limited liability, may be registered 
as such upon signing in duplicate a memorandum of association and filing 
it with the Registrar of Agricultural Associations of the Saskatchewan 
Department of Agriculture and upon paying a registration fee of ^4.50. 
Associations registering under the Act may engage in co-operative produc¬ 
tion and marketing and the purchasing and selling of supplies, such selling 
only to be to their shareholders or to the Saskatchewan Grain Growers' As¬ 
sociation. The word “ supplies " is here interpreted to mean building 
and fencing material, flour, feed, and such othei commodities as may 
be shipped in car-loads and distributed from a warehouse. The word 
is not to be interpreted as applying to a retail business. 

(il We do not deal with co-operative credit in this article The subject was dealt with 
by Pro f . W. T. Jackman in his article on “ Rural Credits in Canada ”, published in our issue 
of August-Septcmber 1921. 
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Associations may purchase goods on credit from other agricultural 
co-operative associations, or from any other company, association or soci¬ 
ety incoiporated by special Act of the Province, having objects wholly 
or in part similar to those of agricultural co-operative associations (This 
includes the Saskatchewan Grain Growers* Association;. 

The number of directors may be thiee, six or nine, and one-third 
holds office until the first annual meeting, one-third until the second and 
one-third until the third annual meeting. Directors may pledge the credit 
of their association for money temporarily borrowed to pay for goods 
purchased, or expenses incurred in connection therewith. But the associ¬ 
ations must sell their supplies for cash. The associations are lequired 
in handling farm supplies to deal only in bulk quantities, distributing di¬ 
rect from the railway or warehouse. 

The proportion of agriculturists in the associations must be 75 per 
cent., and no transfer of shares is allowed which would reduce the total 
number below that percentage. Kach member may only have one vote 
regaullos of the number of the shares he may hold and a member 
cannot vote by proxy. The directors must so apportion the net profits 
as (a) to set aside 15 per cent, for a reserve fund until that fund equals 
at least 30 per cent, of the paid-up capital; ( b ) to pay interest on the 
paid-up capital stock not exceeding 6 per cent.; (c) to divide the remain¬ 
ing profits among the patrons of the association, whether shareholders 
or not, in proportion to the volume of business done, unless, by bye-law, 
it be provided that the dividend due to a non-shareholder may be 
retained and credited to him on account of capital stock until an amount 
is accumulated equal to the par value of one share. The patron then 
receives a stock certificate and can thereafter share in the dividends like 
the other shareholders. 

Under the Act it was made incumbent upon all co-operative associa¬ 
tions to adopt a standard set of bye-laws to which all must conform, though 
each association may afterwards adopt such supplementary bye-laws 
as may be necessary to regulate their own line of business. 

Alberta . 

Agricultural co-operation in Alberta is dealt with by the Co-operative 
Associations Act, Chapter 12, 1913. Under the authority of this Act, any 
seven or more persons who desire fco associate themselves together as an 
incorporated association of limited liability, for the purpose of carrying 
on any labour, or fulfilling the requirements of any contract or undertak¬ 
ing by, or on behalf of, labourers, or for the purpose of conducting and 
carrying on any co-operative store or business, whether wholesale or retail, 
may do so by filing with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies a properly 
executed memorandum together with a copy of the rules and bye-laws 
agreed upon. The number of shares to be issued is unlimited but no mem¬ 
ber can have more than one vote. The shares may be payable by instal¬ 
ments not exceeding 25 per cent, per instalment. Shares shall not be 
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transferable unless so provided by the rules. The association may repur¬ 
chase shares held by an3 r member. 

In January of every year the association must send to the Registrar 
a general statement or annual return in such form as the Registrar requires 
of the receipts and expendittne, funds and effects of the association as 
audited, showing separately the expenditure in respect to the several 
objects of the association. The rules may provide for the advancing of 
money by the association to members on the security of real or personal 
property. They may also provide for the investment of any part of the 
association’s capital in shares or on the secuiity of any other association 
regulated under the same Act or of any other Provincial corporation of 
limited liability. The profits of the association may be applied to any 
lawful purpose. Disputes between members must be decided by a Board 
of Arbitration as provided by the rules, and from the decision of the Board 
there is no appeal. Any two or more of the associations may amalgamate. 

British Columbia . 

British Columbia, as far back as 1897, the Farmers’ Institutes Co¬ 
operation Act provided for co-operation for economic purposes. No 
member of an association formed under that Act could acquire more than 
one-tenth of the stock allotted and a member was restricted to one vote. 
This Act, amended in 1898,1899 and 1902, was finally in great part repealed 
and re-enacted in 1909 by the Act entitled Farmers’ Institutes Co-opera¬ 
tion Act Amendment Act. This formed the basis for more comprehensive 
legislation in the Agricultural Associations Act, Revised Statutes for 
1911, Chapter 6, Part II, amended by Chapter 2 of the British Columbia 
Statutes for 1913. 

* Part II deals with associations with share capital, and provides that 
25 or more persons, on presentation of a properly signed memorandum 
*of association to the Minister of Agriculture, may unite themselves to¬ 
gether for any or all of the purposes following : — 

(a) The manufacturing of cheese, butter, cidei, jams, pickles 
and spray mixtures, and the drying and canning of fruit and vegetables ; 

(h) The keeping of swine and the manufacture and sale of the vari¬ 
ous products resulting therefrom ; 

(c) The dealing in poultry, eggs, milk, cream and all other agti- 
cultural and horticultural products and in supplies required by patrons 
of such associations; 

{d) The dealing in flour, feed, fertilizers, spray materials and their 
accessories, and in foods of all kinds for farm stock for the purpose of sup¬ 
plying the same to the patrons of the association ; 

(e) The erection and maintenance of a cold storage plant and the 
sale of ice; and 

(/) For any purpose which may be approved by the Minister of 
Agriculture having for its object the development of agriculture. 

Liability of a shareholder is limited to the amount of his share or 
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shares subscribed fur and not paid up. A shareholder ma3 T have shares 
t' an amount mentioned in the bye-laws, but not to exceed one-fourth 
of the share capital. Shares are transferable subject to the consent and 
approval of the association, and each share carries a vote. 

Section 44 of the Act provides : “ An association shall be deemed to 
be formed upon the co-operative system if provision is made by its con¬ 
stitution and bye-laws for securing to all producers who are members of 
the association a share in the profits of the association in proportion to 
the value of the produce supplied by them, after payment of a dividend 
upon the capital stock not exceeding six per centum per annum. Provision 
shall also be made for enabling all producers in the district to become 
members of the association by limiting the number of shares to be held 
by any single member, or by other effective regulations 

The association may borrow from the Government, for the purpose 
of erecting, or acquiring and maintaining, or operating within the province, 
any of the industries above enumerated, a sum not exceeding 80 % of 
the subscribed capital, the loan being subject to the following require¬ 
ments, namely: — 

(1) That the district within which it proposes to operate is compet¬ 
ent and fitted for its support, and that there is a reasonable prospect of 
the association being a financial success 

(2) That the location of the association is such as to prevent en¬ 
croachment upon the limits of an established association, while allowing a 
radius to the proposed institution of at least six miles. 

(3} Thai the association lias acquired a site upon which to erect the 
necessary plant and buildings. 

(4) That the plans of tlit* building and the nature and cost of the 
proposed plant and equipment have been submitted for approval. 

In addition the association must send to the Minister of Finance and 
Agriculture a statement showing the number of members of the association; 
the amount of stock paid up, which must be at least 50 per cent, of the sub¬ 
scrib'd capital; all mortgages or ('barges ; any other information as may 
be required. 

The loans are repayable within 20 years at 4 per cent, and with a 
sinking fund. 

There is also a general Co-operative Associations Act which was passed 
is 1920 to replace an earlier act. Under the Act of 1920 any five or more 
persons may form an incorporated association for the purpose of carrying 
on any lawful business, trade or industry, other than the construction and 
operation of railways, the business of banking, of insurance or of a trust 
company. Every such association must include in its name the woid “ co¬ 
operative ” as well one of the woids as “ association/* ” society,” “ union,” 
or “ exchange,” but not the word “ company,” nor the word “ limited/' 
In the case of an association dealing with agricultuial products no mem¬ 
ber shall be entitled to vote at any general meeting 01 be appointed a 
director of the association unless he has sold his main crop or produce 
of the year through the association, or undertakes in writing to do so dur- 
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i:ig the ensuing year, or has received consent of the directors to dispose 
of his crop or produce otherwise. 

A member may hold any number of shares in the association. Di¬ 
vidends up to 8 ° 0 per annum may be paid and the remaining profits dis¬ 
tributed among the patrons of the association whether members or not 
and whether vendors or purchasers. The liability of a member is limited 
to the amount unpaid on the shares held by him* 

Manitoba . 

The present Co-operative Associations Act was passed in 1916 It 
is a general Act covering any branch of co-operation. Under this Act 
seven or more persons may join together as an incorporated co-opera¬ 
tive association. The registered name of an association must contain the 
word “ co-operative”. A heavy fine is provided for any non-co-operative 
company which uses the word “ co-operative ” in its title. The liability 
of the members must be limited and the word “ limited ” must be the last 
word of the title of every co-operative association. The whole business 
of associations must be on a cash basis. The credit of members may only 
be pledged for the purchase price or rental of business premises, salaries 
and incidental expenses, or for moneys temporarily borrowed to pay for 
goods purchased or expenses connected with goods purchased. The amount 
of capital, the amount of the shares and the manner of payment are left 
to the decision of each individual association. The par value of a share, 
however, must not exceed thirty dollars. Shares may be assigned or 
transferred, or may be repurchased by an association, with the authority 
of the directors and provided that the transaction does not reduce the total 
number of shareholders below seven or below 75 per cent, of the maximum 
number at any previous time during the life-time of the association. As¬ 
sociations may invest any part of their capital in any other limited liability 
association or corporation which has objects wholly or in part similar to 
the co-operative associations registered under the Act, and any corporate 
body may hold shares in any co-operative association registered under 
the Act. 

The board of directors of an association may be six or nine. One 
third must remain in office for one year, one-third for two years and one- 
third for three years. The board of directors must: elect a president and 
vice-president from amongst themselves but have the option as to whether 
the secretary-treasurer is to be a director. A majority of the directors 
constitutes a quorum. Annual meetings must be held in January or 
February, and semi-annual meetings in July of every year. At any 
meeting two-fifths of the shareholders constitute a quorum. Each 
shareholder has one vote only, regardless of the number of shares he may 
hold. No shareholder may vote by proxy. The adoption of amendments 
to bye-laws and of supplementary bye-laws rests upon a two-thirds 
majority vote of the shareholders and upon the approval of the Registrar 
of Co-operative Societies. 
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The direclors must apportion the profits of the association hy (a) set¬ 
ting aside not less than ten per cent, for a reserve fund until the fund is 
equal to at least thirty per cent, or more of the paid up capital stock; 
(/;) paying interest on the paid up capital stock at a rate not exceeding 
seven per cent, per annum ; and (c) by dividing the remainder of the profits 
amongst the patrons of the association who are shareholders in proportion 
to che volume of business done with the association. It is provided, how¬ 
ever, that associations may allow an equal rate of dividend to non-share¬ 
holder patrons on the amount of business done with them. In thL case 
the dividend must be credited to the account of the non-shareholder patron 
until an amount has been accumulated equal to the par value of one share. 
A stock certificate is then issued to the patron and he thereafter participates 
in the dividends as do the other shareholders. It is also provided that 
associations may pay employees a dividend on wages or salaries equal in 
rate to the dividend paid to shareholders. If an employee is not a share¬ 
holder this dividend is credited to his account until an amount has accu¬ 
mulated equal to one share; a stock certificate for the share is then issued 
to him. All associations must send in an annual report to the Registrar 
oi Co-operative Societies. 


Nova Scotia. 

The agricultural co-operative societies of Nova Scotia are incorporated 
under one of three Acts — An Act to Facilitate the Incorporation of 
Farmers' Fruit, Produce and Warehouse Associations (Chapter 33, Statutes 
of Nova Scotia, 1908); An Act to Further Facilitate the Incorporation 
of Farmers' Fruit, Produce and Warehouse Associations (Chapter 22, 
Statutes of Nova Scotia, 1912); An Act to Encourage the Incorporation 
of Farmers' Co-operative Societies (Chapter 4, Statutes of Nova Scotia, 

1914)- 

The Act of 1908 enacts that any number of persons not less than five 
may form themselves into a limited liability company, provided no subscriber 
takes less than one share, for the purpose of buying, selling, bartering, 
taking on consignment, dealing in and packing fruit, fodder and other farm 
produce ; buying, selling, leasing, erecting, improving, managing and oper¬ 
ating .storehouses, warehouses and other buildings which may be inciden¬ 
tal or conducive to the purposes of the company, and carrying on the 
business of warehousemen in connection therewith. The company must 
be registered with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. Every company 
must have the word " limited ” as the last word of its name. The capital 
stock of the company must not be less than $1,000, of which one-half must 
be subscribed. The number of directors of a company must not be less 
than three nor more than seven; they must be elected annually. At all 
annual and general meetings each shareholder has one vote for each share 
held by him. 

The Act to Further Facilitate the Incorporation of Farmers' Fruit, 
Produce and Warehouse Associations provides that any number of com- 
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panies, rot less than ten, incorporated tinder the provisions of Chapter 
33, Statutes oi 1908, or lor a like purpose under the Nova Scotia Companies 
Act, may form themselves into a central company for the buying, selling, 
bartering, taking on consignment or disposing oi on consignment and 
packing and dealing in fruit, fodder and otliei farm produce as well as 
fertilizers and artificial manures of all kinds; and foi the warehousing ot the 
above as well with cold storage as otherwise, and maiketing and transpos¬ 
ing and cairying on the business of warehousemen and shippcis of fruit, 
fodder and other farm produce. The shares taken by any company in 
the Central must not be less than 20 % of the nominal capital of that com¬ 
pany. The Central may buy, build, lease, improve, manage and operate 
any buildings it may require, and may sell, sublet or otherwise dispose 
of them. It may lease, buy, or otherwise acquire real estate and sublet, 
sell or otherwise dispose of the same. Wharves, box cars, refrigerator cars 
and steamships and other vessels may be built or acquired by the Central. 
For the purpose of organizing a central company, each shareholder company 
sends three of its shareholders to the general meeting who elect from 
amongst themselves a president, a secretary and one director for each share¬ 
holder company. This procedure is carried out at every following annual 
meeting. The capital stock of the Central muri not be less than £50,000. 
All calls made upon stock must be paid by the subscribing company, and 
the capital stock of the shareholder company is liable for all calls made 
b} T the directors of the central company. The ordinary executive work 
of the Central is done % the board of directors who, at their meetings, 
have as many votes as the company they repiesent holds shares in the Cen¬ 
tral. The directors may appoint a business manager. No one call uixm 
stock may exceed 25 ° 0 of the sub-cribed stock. The disposal of the pro¬ 
fits, either as a dividend, working capital or reserve fund, is left to the 
discretion of the directors. The central company must be of limited 
liability and the word “ Limited ” must form a part of the name of the 
Central. 

An amendment to this Act, passed in 1913, gives to local ard central 
companies the power to deal in all kinds of spraying and fruit packing 
materials and implements, flour and mill feeds and general meichandize. 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Societies Act, 1914, enacts that any fann¬ 
ers' co-operative society may be incorporated under the Nova Scotia 
Companies' Act and that the Farmers' Co-operative Societies Act applies to 
it provided that the society is composed of not tevss than fifteen persons; 
that each subscriber resides in a fanning district and is actually engaged 
in farming; and that its objects are (a) to purchase for the members or share¬ 
holders, manures and artificial fertilizers of all kinds, seeds, feeding stuffs, 
spraying materials and outfits, and fanning implements of all kinds; (b) to 
ensure the purity of the feeding stuffs, seeds, manure and fertilizers furnished 
to the members or shareholders and to have an) T requisite tests or analyses 
made for the purpose ; ( c) to secure the best market for the sale of the pro¬ 
ducts of the farms of its members or shareholders, and to arrange for their 
transportation; (d) to become a member or a shareholder by original subscrip- 
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lion or otheiwise, or a director or other officer of any other compan} which 
i- o l may be incorporated undei the Nova Scotia Companies’ Act and which 
piovides under lls Memorandum of Association that each of its members 
or shareholders must be a society incorporated under the Nova Scotia Com¬ 
panies Act and one to wliich the Farmers' Co-opeiative Societies Act 
applies. 

The Governor-in-Council may appoint an Inspector of Farmers’ Co-oper¬ 
ative Societies who would be under the direction of the Provincial Secret¬ 
ary. The Inspectors’ duties aie to organize farmers’ co-operative societies, 
to assist and advize these societies in their organization and work and gen¬ 
erally to increase their efficiency. The Inspector must report annually 
respecting the societies ; he must also collect and disseminate information 
on agricultural co-opeiation in other countries. The Inspector has the 
same poweis as one appointed under the Nova Scotia Companies Act and 
any officers and agents of a society refusing to produce for examination 
any required book or document incur the same penalties as provided under 
the Companies Act. 


Quebec . 

Co-operative Agricultural Associations in Quebec are provided for 
under the Revised Statutes of 1909, amended in some important particu¬ 
lars by the Statutes of 1910-11, and in 1912, 1918 and 1920. The objects 
for which an Association is formed must be one or more or all of the fol¬ 
lowing:— The improvement and development of agriculture or of any 
of its branches ; the manufacture of butter or cheese, or both ; the sale 
and purchase of live stock, fann implements, commercial fertilizers and 
other articles useful to the agricultural classes; the purchase, preservation, 
transformation and sale of agricultural products. 

The association must consist of at least 25 persons to form a joint 
stock company of variable capital and limited liability, and the shares be 
of the value of $20 each, payable in 4 yearly instalments of $5 each, 
or as the association may decide by bye-law. No member can hold more 
than ¥20 of capital stock nor more than 81,000 of the same. The shares 
are transferable only to persons 01 associations who have been accepted 
by the board of directors. Agricultural societies and fanners’ clubs may 
take shares in the association with the permission of the Minister of Agri¬ 
culture. Societies for the manufacture of dairy products may also become 
members of a co-operative association. An agricultural co-operative as¬ 
sociation may become a member of another agricultural co-operative as¬ 
sociation, but it may not subscribe more than one share. An association 
may acquire and hold lands, and may sell, lease or otherwise dispose of 
them, but must not hold more than five hundred acres at a time. 

The affairs of the association are managed by a board of five directors, 
who elect from amongst themselves a president and vice-president. Three 
directors form a quorum. All directors are elected or re-elected at the 
annual general meeting, livery director of a farmers' club, agricultural 
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society, breeding syndicate, society for the manufacture of dairy products, 
or other co-operative society, which is a member of another co-operative 
association may be appointed a director of that association and remains 
in office until the election of his successor even if he has ceased to be a di¬ 
rector of his own society The association or its boaid of directors may 
make, amend or repeal the bye-laws relating to the admission of share¬ 
holders, the transfer of shares and the maximum number of shares for which 
a shareholder may subscribe. The board may borrow on the security 
of the unpaid portion of the shares subscribed. The total amount of the 
sums borrowed, however, must not exceed four times the aggregate amount 
of the subscribed shares and reserve fund. The services of the board of 
directors must be gratituous but if it is not against the bye-laws of the 
association the president may be appointed manager of the association 
and receive remuneiation for his sendees in that capacity. 

The decisions of the general meetings are by majority of votes. Each 
shareholder has one vote only whatevei may be the number of shares he 
holds. No voting by proxy is allowed. The president or vice-president 
of an} 7 shareholder society represents that society at the general meetings 
and votes in the name of the society which he represents. To be entitled 
to vote a member must have subscribed for one or more shares at least three 
months before the meeting and have paid at least three days before the 
meeting at which he intends to vote all yearly instalments dne on his 
shares, but in the case of the first genera] meeting after the formation of 
the association, he may vote no matter at what date previously he has 
subscribed for his shares. 

The general meeting decides the amount of the profits to he allotted, 
and may provide for a reserve fund. So long as this fund is not equal 
to the subscribed capital the total amount of the dividends distributed 
must not exceed eight per cent, of the paid up capital. When the reserve 
fund is equal to or greater than the subscribed capital the association may, 
after having paid dividends of not more than eight pei cent, and after 
having set aside at least ten per cent, of the profits for the reserve fund, 
distribute the remainder of the profits amongst the shareholders according 
to (a) the amount paid by each shareholder for his purchases from the 
association ; or (6) the amount paid by each shareholder for the preserva¬ 
tion, preparation or transformation of 1die products of his farm or live stock; 
or (c) an amount equal to the value of such products ; or (rf) the amount 
received by each shareholder for the produce of his farm or live stock when 
sold through the association ; or (e) the aggregate of such amounts or any 
of them. An association which buys and sells dairy produce may pay 
dividends to a shareholder who is a manufacturer or proprietor of a dairy 
factory in proportion to the dairy products of the factory sold by or through 
the association. A shareholder who buys from the association produce 
of shareholders sold by or through the association or prepared or trans¬ 
formed by it, cannot receive dividends upon such purchases. 

The property of co-operative associations is exempt from all Govern¬ 
ment taxes. Associations may auction any registered thoroughbred stock 
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belonging to them and any agricultural products belonging to members 
The books and bye-laws must be open for inspection by members at least 
one day a mouth. The Minister of Agriculture may have the books ex¬ 
amined at any time The accounts of associations must be closed on 31 De¬ 
cember of every year. A statement of affairs must be made out during the 
first week in January and a copy sent to the Minister of Agriculture before 
15 February. The penalty" for neglect or refusal is $5 per day for even" 
day after the required date, and any director or manager who knowingly" 
permits such a default is liable to the same penalty-. 

If an association ceases operations for two years the Minister of Agri¬ 
culture may, at the request of the board of directors, declare the associa¬ 
tion dissolved, realize its property and apply the proceeds to the pay-ment 
of the association’s debts and divide the assets amongst the shareholders 
in proportion to the shares subscribed and paid. 

Ontario . 

In Ontario there is no special co-operative law. Many co-operative 
associations have, however, been organized under the old general Stock 
Companies Act. This Act has been amended and consolidated in 
Chapter 31 of the Statutes of 1912. In the Statutes of 1910 there is a 
provision which has been re-enacted in the Statutes of 1912, by which “ the 
provincial secretary may, under the seal of his office, have, use, exercise 
and enjoy any power, right or authority conferred by this Act on the 
Lieutenant-Governor but not those conferred on the Lieutenant- 
Govemor-in-Council Under this provision and the general clause which 
precedes it, 5 or more persons who have become subscribers to a memor¬ 
andum of agreement in due form, may 7- obtain a certificate of incorpor¬ 
ation from the provincial secretary. A great deal of latitude as to con¬ 
stitution and byelaws, rules and regulations, etc., is peimitted. 

The Department of Agriculture with the consent of the Minister has 
adopted certain model bye-laws as a basis on which to form co-operative 
associations for the province. The bye-laws do not form part of the let¬ 
ters patent granted by the provincial secretary and can be amended at 
any time to suit the needs of the association and to meet individual cases 
and circumstances. 

§ 2. The co-operative sale of grain. 

The grain industry is the most important branch of agriculture in 
Canada and was the first to which co-operation was applied on a large scale. 
The chief provinces devoting their energies to grain growing* are the three 
prairie provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 

Associations of Grain Growers . — Early in the present century three 
great agricultural associations were formed in these provinces. The 
Saskatchewan Grain Growers' Association was established in 1901; and 
in the following year were formed the United Fanners of Alberta and the 
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Manitoba Grain Groweis’ Association, the name of which was changed 
in 1920 to the United Fanners of Manitoba. These associations, each of 
which was incorporated In an Act of the provincial legislature were pre¬ 
cluded from engaging in business by the clauses of their constitution. 
Their energies were directed in the main to watching legislation relative 
to the grain growers' interests, particularly that affecting the marketing, 
grading and distribution of their grain, and to suggesting to Parliament 
from time to time the passing of any new legislation to meet changing 
conditions and requirements. 

In 19x5 the Saskatchewan Grain Growers’ Association obtained the 
necessary alterations to its charter in order to become a co-operative busi¬ 
ness association, dealing, purchasing and shipping the products of, and 
the supplies necessary for the farm. It is permitted to pledge its credit 
according to the methods usually adopted by any commercial company 
in the ordinary way of business, and in addition it may issue bonds or de¬ 
bentures, the only restriction being that the issue, sale and transfer 
thereof must be limited to members of the association, to registered 
agricultural co-operative associations, to associations having similar 
objects, and the members and shareholders of such associations. 

Since the Association started trading it has built up a big business, 
which is carried on through its trading department at the head office in 
Regina. Its turnover in 1920 was $1,400,000, and in 1921 it was $900,000 
with a profit of K6,6i6. 

The Grain Growers* Grain Company . — In 1905 a committee was appoint¬ 
ed by the grain growers’ associations to study the question of market¬ 
ing. The result w^as the organization, in 1906, under the Manitoba Joint 
Stock Companies’ Act, of the Grain Growers’ Grain Company, Limited, 
for the purpose of doing a commission business, at that time in grain only. 
In view of the rapid development of its business the Company applied for 
Dominion incorporation and, in May 19x1, was granted a Dominion Char¬ 
ier by Act of Parliament. By that Act the capital was fixed at two mil¬ 
lion dollais divided into shares of $25 each, no shareholder being allowed 
to hold more than 40 shares. Only fanners or owners or lessees of farms, 
or their wives, could be shareholders, except by a resolution adopted by 
two-thirds of the shareholders of the company. Each shareholder had but 
one vote. At the annual meeting, if the profits justified it, 8 per cent, was 
paid on the par value of the subscribed capital stock. A certain sum 
was then placed to the reserve fund, and, if a surplus still remained, it 
was distributed amongst the shareholders, on such a basis and in such pro¬ 
portion as the meeting determined. The reserve fund could be used, to¬ 
gether with other capital, in carrying on the business of the company. 

The objects of the company w r ere “to produce, manufacture, import, 
export, buy, sell, deal in and deal with all cereals, fruits, vegetables, an¬ 
imal or other products of the farm, all products or by-products thereof, 
and all machinery, implements, goods, wares and merchandize which may 
be used in the production and manufacture of products of the farm, 
and all articles, substances and things which may be utilized in the said 
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production or in the maintenance, cultivation, improvement and develop¬ 
ment of farms; and without restricting the generality of the foregoing 
expressions, to cany on the business of a farmer in all its branches. ” 

The Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Company . —• Five years 
later, the Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Company was formed on 
the initiative of the Saskatchewan Grain Growers' Association. It was 
incorporated in March 1911 by an Act of the Saskatchewan legislature 
which gave it the power to construct, acquire, maintain and operate grain 
elevators within Saskatchewan, to buy and sell grain and generally to 
do all things incidental to the production, storing and marketing of 
grain. 

The capital stock of the company is not a fixed amount as is the case 
with ordinary companies; it may be changed from time to time by the Gov¬ 
ernment. This is because the Government advanced to the Company a 
large percentage of its subscribed capital and therefore retains control 
of the amount of stock the company may issue. The stock is divided 
into shares of fifty dollars which can be held only by farmers, and no per¬ 
son can hold more than twenty shares. Only 15 per cent, of the face value 
of the shares need be paid in cash; the remaining 85 per cent, is subject 
to call. The liability of a shareholder is limited to the amount of stock 
he holds. 

The central management is in the hands of a board of nine directors. 
Wide powers have been given to the Board of Directors because such a 
central body has a great advantage over a number of scattered units in 
such matters as selling the grain, employing the managers, inspecting 
elevators and records, purchasing building materials and supplies, making 
financial arrangements, etc. 

Any number of shareholders may request the Directors of the company 
to buy one of the elevators at their shipping point, or to build a new one. 
It must appear to the satisfaction of the Directors “ that the amount of 
shares held by the supporters of the proposed elevator is at least equal to 
the value of the proposed elevator, that fifteen per cent, of the amount of 
such shares has been paid up and that the aggregate annual crop acreage 
of the said shareholders represents a proportion of not less than 2,000 acres 
for each 10,000 bushels of elevator capacity asked for. ” These require¬ 
ments are designed to secure and retain the interest and support of a suffi¬ 
cient number of the actual grain growing farmers to ensure the success of 
the local elevator, even if no grain other than that of the shareholders 
were handled by the elevator. No pledge or guarantee of any kind is 
required of the shareholder; he is as much at liberty as any other farmer 
to ship his grain as he pleases 01 to sell to the highest bidder; his interest 
in the company, however, makes it practically certain that he will do 
his business through it. 

Each local elevator has a Board of Management consisting of five of 
the local shareholders elected annually. At all meetings of the supporters 
of the local elevator each shareholder has one vote for each share held 
by him up to five. The local elevators are represented by delegates at 
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the general meetings of the company; each delegate has but one vote and 
no proxies are allowed. 

For the work of organization the Act provides for a Government loan 
not exceeding $6,000 repayable in twenty annual instalments. The Gov¬ 
ernment advances to the company in aid of the acquisition or erection of 
any local elevator a sum not exceeding 85 per cent, of the estimated cost 
of the elevator. The company has wide borrowing powers on the security 
of the part of its stock that is not paid up, on the security of grain, and 
on real or personal property, etc. 

The balance remaining of the money earned by the company, after 
expenses of operating and maintaining the elevator and the amount due 
to the government on loans are paid, is distributed as follows : From 
net profits there may be paid to shareholders dividends not exceeding 10 
per cent. Any suiplus over and above that but not exceeding 50 per cent, 
may at the company's discretion be paid (a) to the shareholders propor¬ 
tionately to the volume of business done, or (b) to the supporters of locals 
on the basis of aggregate relative net financial results of the respective 
locals, or (c) to the shareholders and supporters of locals according to 
each of the two preceding schemes 

In 1920 an Act to Amend an Act Respecting the Saskatchewan Co¬ 
operative Elevator Company, Limited, was passed. By this amending 
act power is taken to authorize the government from time to time and 
on such terms and conditions as may be agreed on with the company to 
lend to the company for the purpose of aiding in the construction or 
extension of terminal elevators at points outside the province, or towards 
reimbursing tn the company moneys already expended for that purpose, a 
sum not exceeding fifty per cent, of the cost or estimated cost of such 
elevators or of the extensions. 

While no amount is specified in this Act, it was stated in the Legisla¬ 
ture that it was proposed to advance one million dollars for which the 
Government would take a first mortgage on the entire plant including 
the hospital elevator. 

Table I (page 485) shows the progress of the company from 1911 to 
1921 inclusive. 

The report for the year ended 31 July 1921 states that a net profit 
is shown of $279,414, from which an 8 per cent, dividend was paid, leaving 
$167,430 in hand. 

During the period of control of grain marketing, some important 
services in connection with the work of the Country Elevator and Commis¬ 
sion Departments were suspended. These departments have now resumed 
their normal activity. During the year 1920-21 the Country Elevator 
Department handled 26,195,943 bushels «f grain through the 320 elevators 
operated, an average of 81,862 bushels per elevator. In addition to the 
grain handled through the elevators, 1,794,494 bushels were shipped 
over the platforms, making a total of 27,990,437 bushels. Of this total 
27,125,418 bushels, or about 97 per cent, of all the grain taken in at the 
country elevators, was handled by the Commission Department, The 
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Table I. — Statistics of the Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Company 
Limited , from 1911 to 1921. 



Year 


Number 
of elevatois 
at 31 July 

Bushels of gram 
handled during year 
ended 31 July 

Number 
of shareholders 
at 31 Julv 

IQII • . • • 



4b 

—» | 

2,580 

1912 • • • 



I40 

3,250,000 

M 

3913 • • ■ 



137 

13,000,000 

9,000 

1914 • • • 



192 

19,465,290 

12,500 

1915 * 



210 

1 3,744,653 

15,000 

1916 . • • 


.... . 

230 

43,000,000 

iS.ooo 

1917 • • • 



258 

34,558,637 

20,000 

1918 • 


• • • • * 

298 1 

27,066,261 

22,000 

1919 * • • 



308 

21,841,556 

22,000 

1920 - . . 



324 

20,324,772 

22,000 

1921 . • • 



339 

[ 27,990,437 

22,000 


(1) Figure not available. 


Terminal Elevator Department, in charge of the terminal elevators at 
Fort William and Port Arthur handled 21,255,856 bushels; the report states 
that although the combined capacity of their terminal elevators constitutes 
only about 10 per cent, of the total available accommodation, approximately 
15 per cent, of all the grain received at Fort William and Port Arthrn 
was handled by them. 

The Alberta Farmers' Co-operative Elevator Company . — The example 
of Saskatchewan was soon followed by Alberta, where the United Farm¬ 
ers formed in 1913 the Alberta Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator Company. 
This was also incorporated by an Act of the provincial legislature* The 
incorporating Act embodies most of the provisions contained in that of 
the Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Company. The amount of capital 
is to be fixed from time to time by the Iieutenant-Govemor-in-Council. 
A member cannot hold more than twenty shares of $60 each, and he has 
but one vote. The affairs of the company are managed by nine directors 
who constitute the Central Board of Management and may receive remun¬ 
eration. 

In addition to operating grain elevators the Company may buy 
and sell and generally do all things necessary to the production, storing 
and marketing of grain ; it may act as commission or general agents 
for any person, company or corporation in the purchase, selling, storing 
and delivery of any goods required by fanners. The Company could not 
start in business until twenty locals were organized. A local elevator may 
be organized by fanners owning or cultivating an annual grain crop acreage 
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of at least 6,000 acres tributary to any shipping point and subscribing tor 
an amount of stock et least equal to the value of the pioposed elevator, 
20 pei cent of the stock subscribed by shareholders desiring an elevator 
must be paid prioi to the election 01 acquisition by the company of such 
elevator, and the lemainmg 80 per cent within four years from the date 
of subscription The local Board of Management consists of five directors 
elected by the local shareholders, who also elect three delegates, or such 
other number of delegates as the Company by bye-law may determine, to 
attend the general meetings of the Company At the meetings of the 
local shareholders as well as the meetings of the company members 
have a vote for each shaie which they hold The local Board of Manage¬ 
ment have such powexs and duties as are determined by the bye-laws 
of the Company or as may be delegated to the Board by the Di- 
rectois 

Provisions is made for loans at 5 per cent from the Government for 
the purpose of aiding in the acquisition, erection, extension or re-modelling 
of any elevator, the loan not to exceed 85 per cent, of the estimated cost 
Out of the surplus profits the Company may pay a dividend not exceeding 
8 per cent Fiom the balance a certain amount, as the directois decide, 
shall be placed to a reserve fund. The remainder is divided amongst the 
shareholders and patrons on a pro rata basis according to the business 
transacted through the company by each 

The United Gram Growers , Limited. — The Giain Growers' Giain 
Company, Limited, and the Alberta Farmers' Co-opeiative Elevator Com¬ 
pany, Limited, were amalgamated in 1917, the combined company being 
known as the United Grain Growers, Limited The Head Office of the 
company is at Winnipeg The company includes about 330 local associa¬ 
tions and the total membership at 31 August 1920 was 35,929 Only 
persons who are farmers or owners or lessees of farms, or their wives, 
are eligible to hold shares in the company and no shareholder may hold 
more than one hundred shares In no case is a shareholder entitled to more * 
than one vote and voting by proxy is not allowed The authorized 
capital stock is five million dollars divided into shares of twenty-five 
dollars each The affairs of the company are managed by a boaid of twelve 
directors, elected for three years Any shareholder owning one share in 
his own right and not in arrears with any call may be elected a director. 
The executive committee consists of a President, First Vice-President 
and three directors. Locals of the company are formed by the company 
directors who have the power to define the territorial limits of the local. 
No local must have less than forty shareholders who must have subscribed, 
among them, not less than two hundred and sixty-seven shares. A board 
of five members manages the business of the local Each local is entitled 
to send one delegate to the annual and other meetings of the company, 
but any local having a membership of 188 or more may send two 
delegates 

The following table gives some details of the two primary companies 
and of the amalgamated company 
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Tabie II — Comparative Statement of the Grain Growers' Gram Company 
Limited , and the Albetta Fanners' Co-operative Elevator Company , 
Limited and of the two Companies when Amalgamated under the Name 
of the United Giam Growers , Limited , 1906-1920. 


■jmp'injcs 

Shires 1 

illottcd 1 

Cipit U 
subscribed | 

Capital . 

paid up 

Gram 

receipts 

Profits 

The Giam Giowus’ Giam 


S 

$ 

Bushels 

* 

Company, Limited 
t September 1906 

1 000 

25,000 

5,000 

_ 

_ 

3 > June 1907 

1,853 

46,325 

n,795 

2,340,000 

790 

1908 

2 912 

73,300 

20,385 | 

4,990,541 

30,190 

1^09 

-558 

188,950 

120,708 * 

7,643,146 

52,902 

1910 

14,151 

353,275 

292,957 

10,132,645 

95,663 

IQ1I 

24,602 

615,050 

492,062 

18,845,305 

69,575 

) I 112 

27,321 

| 683,000 

586,472 j 

1 27,775,000 

| 121,614 

31 August 1913 . , 

1 32,500 

809,950 

645,362 

29,975,00° 

i64,S33 

> IVI4 

1 1-2,477 

1,061,025 

771,409 

29,920,225 

151,081 

) 1915 

I 47 076 

1,199,400 

| 867,(22 

18 821,402 

226,963 

) 1916 

i 57,605 

1,440,160 

1,073,180 

48,375,120 

572,804 

) IU7 . 

1 68,230 

1,705,700 

1,357,382 

27,722,552 

607,899 

The Albata runnel*’ 






Co opciative Ele\at- 
01 Company, Limit 

ed 





1 

30 June 1914 

9,428 

565 680 

101,639 

3,774,396 1 17,216 

31 July 1915 

12,127 

727,620 

| 163,809 

1 5,039,100 

28,826 

31 August 1916 

* 1,333 

859,980 

301,737 

‘ 19,320,556 

1 282,484 

31 August 1 ) X 7 

21,327 

1,291,620 

| 563,689 

16,375,333 

236 502 

United < #rain Growcis, 
Limited 

31 August 191S 

1 * I 5 , o .{2 

2,891,050 

2,159,763 

1 29,879,672 

760 

1919 

no 088 

2,092,200 

2,415 185 

22,203,007 

118,549 

1920 

1 J25,20S 

3,130,200 

2 608 547 

24,503,23 7 

1 463,676 


The following figures show the number of elevators and flour ware¬ 
houses owned by the c ompany at 31 August 1920 



Albut'i 

Saskatchewan 

Manitoba 

lotal 

Elevators . . . 

150 

36 

32 

218 

Flour warehouses. 

I48 

30 

55 

233 


In addition, the company leased 129 elevatois in Manitoba 
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The company also operates two terminal elevators at the head of Lake 
Superior. The structure at Port Arthur holds 720,000 bushels and is 
owned by the company; the other, at Fort William, is leased from the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company and has a capacity of 2,500,000 
bushels. 

The report of the United Grain Growers, Ltd., for 1920-21 shows that 
the profits for the year were $233,743 (subject to government taxes) as 
compared with $467,676 for the previous year. A 6 % dividend, amount¬ 
ing to $161,709 was paid to the shareholders. A special reserve of 
$50,000 was set up for contingencies and the sum of $4,000 was transferred 
to the general reserve of the company which now totals $1,765,000. The 
shareholders' capital and surplus amounted to $5,196,556. The paid-up 
capital was $2,765,685. 

The Charter of the Company gives it very wide powers, so that, if 
found desirable, the company may legally expand its business activities 
in almost any interest of its shareholders. It has a farm machinery and 
supplies purchasing department and a live stock department, as well as 
the following subsidiary companies 

1. The Grain Growers' Export Co., Incorporated, of New York, 
organized under the New York State Laws. This company deals chiefly 
in United States grain and in 1920-21 earned a profit of rather less than 
$250,000. 

2. The Grain Growers' Export Co., Ltd., incorporated under the laws 
of Canada, with head office in Winnipeg. This company is under the super¬ 
vision of the Manager of the New York company. It did considerable 
business in 1920-21 and earned a profit of $132,000. Some of the export 
business was handled through Vancouver. 

3. The Grain Growers’ Guide Publishing Co., Ltd., which publishes 
the official organ of the United Grain Growers, Ltd., and owns the Public 
Press, Ltd., by which it is printed. It has lately entered into an agreement 
with the Nova Scotia Apple Growers, Ltd., and the United Farmers’ Co¬ 
operative, Ltd., of New Brunswick, for the issue of a paper under the name 
of the United Farmers' Guide . 

4. The United Grain Growers’ Sawmills, Ltd., which was formed 
for the cutting of lumber and its supply to the shareholders. In 1920-21 
logging operations weie discontinued and expenses will be kept at a 
minimum until such time as the cost of logging has come down to a 
point at which lumber can be manufactured at a profit. 

5. The United Grain Growers' Securities Company, Ltd., which 
writes various kinds of insurance and operates a land commission agency. 

6. The Urited Grain Growers (B. C.), Ltd., was formed for various 
purposes. Its main business was the distribution of supplies to British 
Columbia farmers. It has alro a live stock branch which handled 3,540 
carloads of live stock in 1918, 5,257 carloads in 1919 and 5,654 carloads 
in 1920. In 1920-21, the company was carried on at a loss and was 
accordingly disposed of. 

Efforts to Organize a Wheat Pool .—In 1919 the wheat crop of Canada 
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was handled by the Canadian Wheat Board. In 1920 this control was 
discontinued and in consequence a plan was promulgated by the co-opera¬ 
tive grain growers whereby the control should be taken by them. The 
matter was discussed at a meeting of the Canadian Council of Agriculture 
held in July 1920, and a committee, composed of the president of the Unit¬ 
ed Faimers of Alberta, the Manager of the Saskatchewan Co-operative Ele¬ 
vator Company and the Manager of the United Grain Growers, Limited, 
was formed to enquire into the feasibility of the plan. This committee, 
the Wheat Markets Committee, reported favourably and it was decided to 
form a committee consisting of one representative each from the United 
Farmers of Alberta, the Saskatchewan Giain Growers’ Association, the 
United Farmers of Manitoba, the United Farmers of Ontario and two 
representatives each from the Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Com¬ 
pany and the United Grain Growers, Limited. This committee of eight 
was given power to select a ninth member. The committee was asked 
to make arrangements for the formation of a wheat marketing agency, 
to negotiate with the co-operative grain companies for the use of their 
facilities to any extent necessary for handling the wheat in the pool, to 
take the necessary steps to secure incorporation and to work out the details 
for financing the pool. 

In addition to their report on the plan, the Wheat Markets Committee 
presented a draft agreement for consideration such as it was proposed to 
ask the grain growers of Canada to sign. The draft suggested that the 
central selling agency should be known as the United Farmers’ Grain Cor¬ 
poration and that it should be a non-profit undertaking with its principal 
office at Winnipeg. The first clause bound the growers to deliver to the 
corporation for sale all the wheat grown by them at any place in Canada 
for five years. The corporation was to agree to sell the wheat at the best 
prices obtainable and to pay the whole amount received less handling, 
grading and selling charges. The corporation was to be authorized to 
establish selling, statistical or other agencies in any city in the world. 
The growers were to agree to deliver to or at the order of the corporation 
all wheat and the warehouse receipts covering it, when and where directed 
by the corporation. The corporation was to be given power to borrow money 
on the wheat delivered to it for sale and to exercise all the rights of 
ownership without limitation. The growers were to bind themselves to 
pay a forfeit of a certain amount per bushel on all grain sold other 
than through the corporation. It was agreed that the contracts signed 
would not become effective until the corporation had obtained similar 
contracts covering at least 60 per cent, of the wheat crop, approximately 
10 million acres of wheat. 

At first it was hoped to form the corporation in time to market the 
1921 wheat crop, but this was not found possible owing to the size of the 
scheme and the many difficulties to be overcome and at the end of 
1921 the Canadian Council of Agriculture decided not to proceed with 
the project but to ask the federal government to re-appoint the Wheat 
Board. 
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§ 3 Co-operative eive stock marketing 

The piincipal centres of the live stock industry of Canada are the pro¬ 
vinces of Quebec, Ontario and Saskatchewan, and it is in these three pro¬ 
vinces that the co-operative organization of shipping, grading, stock 
yarding and marketing has been most largely developed. It has also been 
organized, however, in the Maritime Provinces (Nova Scotia, New Bruns¬ 
wick and Prince Edward Island) and recently an export cattle-pool cover¬ 
ing the whole of Canada has been formed by the United Grain Growers, 
Limited. 

Ontario . 

Co-operative live stock shipping in Ontario started in 1914 but it is 
only since 1917 that the movement has reached any proportions. 

The following suggestions, rules and regulations were advanced by 
the Co-operation and Markets Branch of the Ontario Department of Agri¬ 
culture and govern the co-operative shipping and marketing of live stock 
in the province : 

(1) Where there is already a business organization of farmers in the 
district suitable for the purpose, the shipping of live stock should be co¬ 
ordinated with such, and a special live stock department of the company 
established. Care should be taken not to over-organize the district, espe¬ 
cially with a multiplicity of business organizations. 

(2) Some most successful shipping is done by farmers' clubs. Here 
also a special committee should be appointed to handle the business. 

(3) Where there are no local organizations through which to work, 
a special live stock shipping association might be formed. 

It was recommended, that, in any event, a simple set of rules such as 
the following should be adopted: 

Name . — This organisation shall be called the.Live Stock 

Shipping Association. 

Objects . — The object shall be to market live stock in carload lots, 
and to buy and sell feeds in wholesale quantities. 

Members . — Any farmer in.district may become a member 

by paying the annual membership fee and agreeing to abide by all the 
rules governing the association. A member may be expelled for cause 
by the members in general meeting. 

Fee. — Each member shall pay an annual membership fee of $5, 
which fee may be retained by the association if the member fails to abide 
by any rule, or rules, of the association. The decision as to retaining such 
fee, or fees, shall be with the members in general meeting. 

Committee . — A committee of 3 members shall be appointed to have 
charge of all live stock shipping by the association. 

Manager . — A manager shall be appointed by the committee, and 
he shall be paid a commission of 1% % of the selling price of the stock 
sold, or at the rate of. . cents per head of hogs and. . cents per 
head of cattle. 
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Duties of Manager. — The manager shall make arrangements for 
all shipments, weigh and (where possible) grade each member's shipment, 
load cars, and sell cars under the direction of the committee, and make re¬ 
turns to members. 

Shipping Day . — The committee shall designate the shipping days, 
or, if the supply warrants it, regular shipping days. Each member having 
stock to ship shall notify the manager, at least 3 days previous to the 
day of shipment, as to the number and kind of stock he will have for such 
shipment. 

Delivery of Stock . — Each member shall deliver on shipping day the 
number of live stock agreed upon with the manager beforehand. Each 
member shall mark his cattle with a mark designated by the manager. 

Grading. — The manager shall grade all hogs delivered into one of 
the following grades : Heavies, Selects, Eights, Sows or Stags Each 
member's cattle shall be marked and sold separately. 

Losses. — Any losses not covered by the regular charges shall be met 
out of the general funds of the association. 

Payment to Members for Stock . — The manager shall sell all stock for 
cash and shall first deduct the total expenses from the total amount re¬ 
ceived for each shipment. The remainder of the money received shall 
be paid to the members in proportion to the value of each member's ship¬ 
ment. The manager shall make all payments by cheque as soon as 
practicable. 

Auditors. — The association shall appoint two auditors who shall audit 
the accounts of the manager as soon as practicable after each shipment. 

Changing Rules. — These rules may be amended by a two-thirds vote 
in the affirmative of the members present at any regular meeting. 

To these rules, others might be added regarding meetings, quorum, 
voting, etc., if thought desirable. 

With regard to methods of management, the following suggestions 
were made: 

Capital. — A live stock shipping association can be successfully 
handled without capital, if members are willing to wait for returns until 
after the sale is made. This is usually only a few days after shipment, and 
is no hardship. If cattle or hogs are sold on the stockyards, the cheque 
in payment is made at the time of sale, and returns can be made to members 
almost immediately. When capital is used to pay members at the time 
of delivery of their hogs or cattle, care should be taken to make such pay¬ 
ment low enough to provide for all expenses, shrinkage, losses, price 
changes, etc. Preferably, however, no capital should be used and members 
paid actual money received for their stock, less expenses. 

Grading . — It is essential that all shipments of hogs should be graded, 
and each grade sold separately. This does not mean that only select hogs 
be shipped, but if inferior hogs be shipped they should be sold as such. 
A select hog is one weighing 185 to 220 lbs., of the bacon type and properly 
finished. An endeavour should be made to prevent members shipping 
unfinished hogs. 
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Manager. — It would in many instances be desirable to interest one 
of the local buyers of the district in this co-operative shipping to obtain his 
sendees as manager. The manager should at least occasionally accompany 
shipments to market. 

Payment to Manager . — The manager may be paid a commission, 
say of i y 2 % of the sale price of the live stock or so much per head on the 
following suggested scale. Cattle over 1,000 lbs., $i; Cattle 500—1,000 
lbs , 75 cents ; Cattle under 500 lbs., 50 cents ; Calves, 15 cents; Hogs, 
10 cents; Sheep, 10 cents. The preferable method is perhaps the per¬ 
centage basis, as requiring less book-keeping. 

Method of Sale . — The stock may be sold, (a) F. O. B. shipping point, 
(b) weighed off cars, or ( c ) watered and fed. Stock may be sold direct 
to packing house or through a commission firm on the stockyards. The 
more desirable method for continuous shipments is to sell through a com¬ 
mission firm, as the stock is sold on a competitive market and usually 
brings its actual market value on the day of sale. 

Fixed charges . — Fixed charges in the Stock Yards market are: 
Unloading, $1 per car for cattle and hogs; Yardage, hogs and sheep 6 cents ; 
cattle and calves 10 cents; Feed, varies ; Insurance, 10 cents per car; 
Commission, $8 per single deck, $13 per double deck, for hogs and sheep, 
,$13 per car of cattle. 

The following example of a member's shipping statement was also 
given by the Department of Agriculture: 

.LIVE STOCK SHIPPING ASSOCIATION. 

Shipping Statement . 


Name of Shipper — John Smith Guelph, Out., Aug. 16th i<)i b. 

Address — Guelph, R. R. N°. 4. Shipment N°. 4, 


N°. 

Class of Stock 

! 

Mark 

1 

Wt. at Shipping 
Point 

1 

Selling Wt. 

Price 

Returns 

3 

1 

Cattle 

X ^ 

3060 

| 3030 

15 c. 

1 

| $ 454 - 5 ° 




• 

1 

r 

1 

Total... 

1 *“ 

545 - 1.50 


Freight..$ 1.92 

l Selling chgs . . . . 1.80 

I Feed . .72 

Charges deducted. Yardage. 75 

\ Unloading. .12 

I Insurance . . . . .01 

F Mgr. comm. 2.40 

Res. Fund . i.i* 

Total . . $ 8.85 $ 8.85 


Balance due * . $ 445.65 
Enclosed find cheque for this amount. 
John Wilson, Manager, 
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The charge noted in the above statement called reserve hind is for the 
purpose of covering any accidents in shipments whilst the stock is still 
in possession of the association. To cover such loss in transit the usual 
method is co assess each member so much per animal shipped, some clubs 
charging 15 cents per head for cattle and 5 cents per head for hogs and 
sheep. 

The most important co-operative livestock marketing association in 
Ontario is the United Farmers* Co-operative Company of Ontario. In 
1914 the company started to take consignments of live stock from the local 
farmers’ associations and to sell them through one of the commission firms 
which had a seat on the Live Stock Exchange. In 1919 the company pur¬ 
chased its own seat on the Exchange, organized its own commission de¬ 
partment and started to take shipments direct. The first shipments were 
received in February 1919. The progress made by this department is 
shown by the fact that in the first two weeks of February 1919 it handled 
33 cars of live stock, valued at $79,919, and in the corresponding two weeks 
of February 1920, 197 cars of live stock, valued at $463,000, were handled. 
In all in 1920 the live stock department did a business of over 8 y 2 million 
dollars and handled 247,800 head of live stock including 71,900 cattle, 
19,400 calves, 85,300 hogs and 71,094 sheep. In spite of the fact that there 
had been a decrease of 68,300 in the number of head of live stock passed 
through the yards in that year the United Farmers showed an increase 
of 26,300 head over the amount handled in 1919, their share of the bus¬ 
iness done in the yards at Toronto and Montreal being about one quarter 
of the total. The profit of the company at the Montreal Stock Yards 
in 1920 amounted to $742 ; these yards, however, were only used by the 
company for a few months. At the Union Stock Yards, the profits made 
in 1920 and 1921 were $21,707 and $17,419 respectively. 

The United Farmers’ Co-operative Company of Ontario has other 
activities to which we shall have occasion to refer. The shareholders num¬ 
ber 19,000. The management of the company is in the hands of 
a board of directors, about 35 in number, chosen at the annual meetings 
by representatives of the shareholders who are group’ed by ridings. 
The company has grown rapidly of late years ; in 1914 the turnover 
was $33,000 ; in 1915, $226,000; in 19x6, $4x0,385; in 1917, $918,197 ; 
in 1918, $1,765,378 ; in 1919, $8,500,000; and in 1920, $19,500,000. In 
1921 the company suffered a gross loss of $388,597; of this loss 
$159,499 was in trading. However, all departments did not suffer a loss ; 
the head office made a trading profit of $4,433, the West Toronto 
Live Stock Branch a profit of $17,419 and the Toronto Creamery $31,222. 
In 1920 the profits amounted to $57,176 out of which a dividend of 7 
per cent, was declared, but no patronage dividend was paid. In 1921 
no dividend at all was paid. The company’s authorized capital is $1,250,000 
and the subscribed capital is $1,195,150 of which $871,406 is paid up. 

The co-operative live stock shippers of Grey County have departed 
somewhat from the usual method of receiving their returns from the 
company. The returns are divided between the individual owners of the 
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stock by the company’s agency at the Toronto stock yards and the amount 
due is paid into the bank in Grey County. The bank then issues cheques 
to the members, deducting for the association the percentage decided 
upon for the reserve fund. 

Saskatchewan, 

The first step towards the organization of co-operative marketing of 
live stock in Saskatchewan was taken by the Provincial Department 
of Agriculture which published a bulletin in 1913 explaining the method of 
co-operative marketing and the benefits to be obtained therefrom. As a 
result nine incorporated co-operative stock marketing associations were 
organized in 1914 and this number had increased to 54 by 1920, exclusive 
of the unincorporated locals of the Saskatchewan Grain Growers' Associa¬ 
tion. The rules and regulations of the Saskatchewan stock marketing 
associations are similar to those adopted in the Province of Ontario. 

In Table III ate shown the number of registered associations market¬ 
ing stock and the quantity sold from 1914 to 1920. 


Table III. — Number of Registered Live Stock Marketing Associations 
in Saskatchewan and Quantity of Stock Sold , 1914 to 1920. 


Year 

Number 

of associations 

Live btock 

Number of cars Value 

1 

1914 . 

y 

30 

42 ,034 

I'U 5 . 

10 ! 

140 

150,513 

. 

23 

241 

323,171 

1917 . 

35 

548 

| 1,050,285 

IQlS. . 

50 

750 

1,432,000 

*919 • • . 

5 f 

784 

1,576,083 

1920 . 

54 

| 912 

1 , 429,309 

L _ 


In 1921 the number of associations increavsed to 60; in addition there 
are several unincorporated groups which employ the same methods. 

In Table TV (page 495) are summarized special reports from n 
typical associations in 1919. 

From this table it will be seen that an average saving of 73 cents 
per pound was realized by marketing co-operatively. 

A few years ago the attention of the Co-operative Organization Branch 
of the Saskatchewan Department of Agriculture was drawn to the fact 
that several associations were making a practice of sending a new man 
down to market with each consignment, shareholders frequently taking 
turns in accompanying shipments. The Branch pointed oirt that this 
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Table TV. — Summary of Special Reports of Eleven Typical Co-operative 
Live Stock Marketing Associations in the Province of Saskatchewan, 
1918. 


I 

Name 

Number 

ot 

Number 

of 

Weight 

1 

Saving 

Amount 

1 

cais 

shippers 

per lb. 

saved 

* 

' ~ 

~ “i 

"ibZ 

cents 

« 

Dubec Grain Growers’ Association, Limited 

6 

— 

110,200 

7* 

55 1 

Grenfell Grain Growers’ Association, Limited 

1 

— 

18,380 

I 

184 

Guernsey Co operative Association, Limited 

3 

17 

148,210 

I 

1,482 

Levan Grain Growers’Association, Limited. 
Recanville Grain Growers’ Association, 

4 

38 

73,590 

V« 

55 2 

Limited.. 

10 

90 

175,740 

TV* 

2,636 

Rozilee Co operative Association, Limited . 

29 

58 0 

559,221 

3/8 

3,495 

Speers Grain Growers* Association, Limited 
Wauchope Giain Growers’ Association, Li¬ 

5 

42 

105,845 

iy* 

1,588 

mited . 

2 

7 

35,440 

74 

89 

Welwyn Grain < Growers’ Association, Limited 
Wilton Co operative Trading Association, 

8 

— 

136.670 

1 

1,367 

Limited. . .... . . | 

68 

200 

1,371,240 

7* 

6,856 

Young Grain Growers’ Association, Limited. 

18 

— 

197,220 

1 V* 

2,958 


159 

— 

2,93 L7G5 

— 

21,758 


practice, if continued, would seriously interfere with the success of the 
associations, for the reason that in many cases the parties accompanying 
the stock would look upon the marketing of the whole consignment as a 
secondary consideration, their personal business at the market being of 
greater importance, and that consequently the stock would be neglected 
in transit and sold to poor advantage. For the greatest success it is ne¬ 
cessary that the same party should accompany every shipment so as 
to become familiar with the markets and experienced in the business. 

To encourage the organization of live stock marketing the Co-opera¬ 
tive Organization Branch supplies each new association free of charge with 
a set of receipt and account forms, sufficient to record their marketing for 
one year, together with a bulletin explaining how the accounts should 
be kept. 

At the 1918-19 session of the Provincial Legislature, following the 
report of a Royal Commission on the marketing of live stock and live stock 
products in Saskatchewan, steps were taken to establish two incorporated 
central live stock markets at Moose Jaw and Prince Albert. The capital 
stock of each of these companies was originally placed at $100,000, di¬ 
vided into $100 shares, with the proviso that half the stock must be held 
by agriculturists. The legislation further provided that as soon as $60,000 
worth of stock had been subscribed and half of that amount paid up, the 
shareholders might meet and elect their directors and commence business. 
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Dividends were not to exceed 8 per cent, on the paid up capital, and profits 
in excess of this amount were to be put in a stock yards reserve account. 
One third of the cost of the buildings erected at each of the yards was to 
be paid by the government on evidence that the company possessed 
enough paid up capital to furnish the other two thirds. 

The real and personal property was made exempt from taxation for 
municipal or provincial purposes for a period of five years, dating from 
i January 1920. 

The report of the Southern Saskatchewan Co-operative Stock Yards, 
Moose Jaw, for the year ending 30 April 1920, the first year of operation, 
stated that a very favourable market for cattle, hogs and sheep had already 
been established, and in addition to this an active horse market had been 
created and a number of successful auction sales of horses had been held 
at the yards. To accommodate this department, additional stabling for 65 
head of horses, and a comfortable, commodious, heated and covered sale 
ring were to be built in the summer of 1920. 

By the original charter the amount of stock was fixed at $100,000, 
but very soon the directors realizing the possibilities of extension, asked 
the government to increase the stock to $300,000, and this increase was 
authorized. 

During the five months ending 30 April 1920 — the first five months 
of their operations — these yards handled 486 cars containing 5,667 
cattle, 122 calves, 12,334 hogs, 2,680 sheep and 2,087 horses. Of this 
quantity of stock the greater amount was marketed within the province, 
the local abattoirs providing a ready market. 

In addition to accommodation for horses, the selling of which we men¬ 
tion below, the company proposes to build a dipping vat, a hay shed, and 
additional chutes and trackage for loading and unloading. 

The Northern Saskatchewan Co-operative Stock Yards, Ltd., at Prince 
Albert, erected its exchange building and stock yards in the summer 
of 1919, the area covered being 51% acres of land. The yards are admir¬ 
ably located with respect to railway service. The construction of the 
yards is modem in every detail, and at present provide accommodation in 
covered and open pens for 100 cats of stock. In addition to these pens 
there is a sales bam that will stable 80 head of live stock, and a sales pav¬ 
ilion 100 feet long and 50 feet broad. 

The supply of live stock is greater than the local demand, and con¬ 
siderable livestock is shipped to Vancouver and eastern and southern 
points. 

The total value of live stock passing through the Northern and the 
Southern Saskatchewan Co-operative Stock Yards during the year ending 
30 April 1921 was $7,380,000. 

With a view to finding a profitable home market for surplus farm horses 
the Saskatchewan Department of Agriculture arranged, in 1919, a series 
of co-operative horse sales. The sales were arranged in circuits, the ar¬ 
rangements for the sales being in the hands of the local agricultural 
society at the point where the sale was to be held. Either the sales took 
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the form of auctions, all animals for sale being listed with the secretary 
of the society and sold for cash or on such terms as the society’s directors 
considered advisable, settlements being made through the secretary, or 
fanners having horses for sale could bring their animals to the town and 
deal privately with the buyers in attendance. 


Quebec . 


Several of the sheep breeders’ and wool producers’ co-operative asso¬ 
ciations in the Province of Quebec sell sheep co-operatively, their managing 
secretaries often being the agricultural representatives of the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture. 

Sheep are sold by auction on the county fair ground or in other cen¬ 
tres convenient to the members of the associations, or are shipped by car¬ 
loads to the Montreal market. They are graded as follows at the various 
loading points and sold as such: 


Lambs 

N° i — 70 to IOO lbs. 

N° 2 - 100 lbs. and more. 
N° 3 — 70 lbs. and less. 
Ram lambs, all weights. 


Sheep 

N° i — 100 to 140 lbs. 

N° 2 - 140 lbs and more. 
N° 3 — 100 lbs. and less. 
Rams, all weights. 


Each farmer is handed by the manager a weighing and grading cer¬ 
tificate for the animals offered for sale. The grading is done in the pre¬ 
sence of the farmers. This system has the advantage of encouraging the 
farmers to finish their sheep better before placing them on the market. 

The associations charge from 8 to 10 cents for each sheep sold. When 
shipments are made to the Montreal market, the farmer receives 1 % to 
2 cents less per pound as there must be deducted from the selling price 
the commission paid to the selling agent, the cost of freight and the 
shrinkage in weight during transit. 

The total value of sheep sold by six of these associations in 1918 
amounted to $36,545. Through these co-operative sales the farmers have 
received fiom 1 to 2 cents more per pound than through the local buyers. 

Apart fiom the sheep-breeders’ associations there was practically no 
organization for the sale of live stock in the Province of Quebec before 1918. 
In order to improve matters in this connection the Quebec Earners' Central 
Co-operative Association (or as it was then called, the Quebec Cheese- 
makers’ Agricultural Co-operative Association) (1), began to grade and 
sell for its members, by carloads only, all kinds of live stock. 


(1) The name of this association was changed in 1920 when it largely increased the 
scope of its operations. It was organized in 1910, by the Quebec Dairy Society, and as 
the original name implies, it first started as a co-operative cheese-making association. 
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The live stock shipments are made from the localities where the local 
associations are operating or from the co-operative slaughter houses of 
St. Valier or Princeville managed by the Association. All the animals are 
weighed and numbered at the loading points, and a copy of the weigh 
sheet with the bill of lading is forwarded by mail to the Association. The 
numbering of the animals makes the work of grading easier. The owner 
receives the amount due to him as well as a grading certificate, contain¬ 
ing valuable information as to. the defects noted and the way to correct 
such defects. 

A charge of 2 % % is made on the sale of live animals in carloads, 
which includes in addition to shipment expenses, food given in Montreal 
and insurance. 

During 1918 the Association handled about 125 carloads of animals 
of all kinds, i. e. 6,900 head. The total amount realized by the sales was 
$152,951. 

The Maritime Provinces . 

In the spring of 1919, in order to introduce co-operative live stock 
marketing in the Maritime Provinces of Canada, viz. Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick and Prince Edward Island, the Dominion Department of Agri¬ 
culture demonstrated the benefits of this type of marketing by entering 
into an agreement with the farmers of a district near Bathurst, New 
Brunswick, to . prepare and arrange for the co-operative sale of their 
sheep on the open market in the autumn of that year. The first ship¬ 
ment dealt 'with was 26 x /a carloads of lambs and sheep and very g<x>d 
results were obtained from the sale. In 1920 the scope of this work was 
enlarged to include cattle and hogs. 

In many cases new organizations had to be formed, but wherever 
there was a society, club or any farmers* organization suitable to handle 
the work, advantage was taken of it. Farmers accompanied every ship¬ 
ment — one man to every three or four cars — and many have now suffi¬ 
cient knowledge to take over this work from the Government Alt 
stock was sold according to grade, and the receipts, after all expenses were, 
deducted, were sent to the secretaries of the local shipping associations, 
together with a statement giving details showing the amount due to each 
consignor. No money whatever was handled by the Department officials; 
they rendered assistance and directed the movement. , 

Table V (page 499) gives details of co-operative live stock marketing 
in the, Maritime Provinces in 1920. 

The United Grain Growers 1 Live Siotk, Department and, Cattle Pool. 

Tables VI and VII (pages 499. and 500) show the total number of 
cars handled by the live stock department of the United Grain Growers, 
Eimited, at the various, stock yards during the year ended 31 August 
X92O- and the composition of the cars in the two years 1918-19 and, 

■>1919-26.- Y ., t v'v / f . .0 ' ;\,v'-■ 
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Table V. — Co-operative Live Stock Marketings 
in the Maritime Provinces , 1920 . 



Number 

of cars 

1 

Total number 

of head 

Revenue 

Sheep: 



. s 

Nova Scotia . . *. 

19 % 

5,269 

36,416 

New Brunswick. 

55 Vs 

4,607 

39,416 

•d Island .. 

49 % 

1,791 

14,711 

Total . . . 

125 

11,667 

90,543 


Hogs: 

New Brunswick. 

Prince Edward Island. 

Total . . . 

y 2 

21 % 

29 

1,398 

1,320 

44.058 

22 

1,427 

45,378 

Cattle: 




Nova Scotia. 

24 % 

784 

22,148 

New Brunswick. 

22 Vt 

651 

2 T,II 7 

Prince Edward Island 

6 

152 

5,839 

Total , . . 

53 . 

1.587 

49,104 

Total live stock . . . 

200 

14,681 

185,025 


Table VI. — Live Stock handled by the Live Stock Department 
of the United Grain Growers, Limited t 1918 . 



Carloads handled 

on 

consignment 

Carloads of stockers 
and feeders 
bought on order 

Total carloads 

Calgary 

1,463- 

167, 

1,630 

Edmontoii * , . ..... • * . . 

960 

19 

979 " 

Winnipeg,. ; ■ • .. r * • 

2,510 

402 

2,9t2 

Moose Jaw , . , . . . *' . : . 

• 93 

.■ — 

93 

Prince Albert . • .... . . ; 

38 

a 

' / * 4 °' '■ 

Total' 

5.064 

; 599 " 

5.654 : ■ 
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Tabes VII. — Composition oj the Cars of Live Stock handled by the Live 
Stock Depaitment of the United Grain Growers, Limited , in 1918-19 
and iQi()-20. 


1 1918 19 1 

1 ' i 

1919-20 

Increase (4 ) 
or dccieast (—) 

Carloads liaiullert 

5,257 

5 fi 5 ‘ 1 

+ 

.W 

No. of cattle . 

77,968 

103,624 

+ 

25,656 

No of hogs. . .... 

io8,q66 

53,219 

— 

5<V717 

No. ot sheep. 

12,681 

18,605 

+ 

5,924 


$ 

$ 


$ 

Revenue . . 

90,59-1 

109, H4 

+ 

18,850 

■Expenses. 

91,671 

92,056 

+ 

385 

Net profit or loss... 

1,077 (loss) 

17,388 (profit) 

+ 

18,465 


The offices at Moose Jaw and Prince Alberc were opened during the 
year 1919-1920. 

In the middle of 1921 a director and the treasurer of the United Grain 
Growers, Limited, visited Great Britain to study the live stock marketing 
conditions. Their report stated that, first, the chilled meat industry did 
not provide a safe and satisfactory means of exporting the suiplus live 
stock from Western Canada; secondly, the removal of the British Embargo 
against Canadian cattle could not be looked for in time to assist Canadian 
producers in the disposal of their stock, and thirdly, any permanent scheme 
for shipping live cattle would require to be of a co-operative nature. 

The report went on to say that the best solution seemed to be the 
formation of a cattle export company, but that this could not be formed 
in time for the 1921 season. 

In consequence, an export cattle pool was fonned by the United Grain 
Growers. The proposal was for shippers at country points to send co-oper¬ 
ative shipments collected and shipped in the usual manner and sent to the 
United Grain Growers, Ltd, at Montreal. 

The accepted cattle would be graded at Montreal and initial cash 
payment made as follows: Nos. 1, 2, and 3 steers, 4, 3% and 3 cents pel 
pound respectively, heifers 3 cents per pound, cows 2 l /% cents and bulls 
2 cents per pound. After grading and payment, shippers would be given 
participation certificates. These certificates would indicate the weight 
and quality supplied by the individual to whom the certificate is issued 
and the amount of cash advance made. The participation certificate 
issued by the company would not be negotiable. 

From the time the cattle were graded the identity of the individual 
contribution would be lost. Steers, heifers, cows and bulls would be 
separately pooled. In each pool the gross selling price, minus cash ad- 
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vances and expenses, would be divided equally amongst contiibutors to 
that particular pool on the basis of live weight supplied. In the case of 
steers the second payment would be the same for all three grades, the 
difference having been adjusted in the advance payment. 

§ 4. CO-OPERATIVE D URYTNG. 

Dairying is one of the oldest and has now become one of the most 
important of the industries of Canada Co-operative dairy companies 
have been in operation for many years but it is only recently that the 
movement has become important. In the following table we give a 
classification of butter and cheese factories in Canada according to their 
character of organization. 


Table VIII. — Butter and Cheese Factories in Canada , 
Classified according to Character of Organization , 1920. 


Piovjnce 

Co-opciativc 

Indn ldudlb 
and I 

partnei ships 1 

Incot porated 
companies 

1 

Tot'll 

lactones 

Quebec. 

223 

1,551 

34 

I,8o8 

Ontario. 

189 

650 

198 

1,037 

Prince Edward Island. 

23 

I 

12 

36 

Saskatchewan... 

22 

12 

13 

47 

Alberta. 

13 

9 

33 

55 

British Columbia. 

12 

6 

13 

31 

New Brunswick. .. 

II 

16 

11 

38 

Manitoba... . 

9 

17 

31 

57 

Nova Scotia. 

7 

8 

9 

24 

Canada . 

50 9 

2.370 

35 ! 

3,133 


Quebec . 

A large amount of the co-operative dairying in Quebec is 
in the hands of the Quebec Farmers' Central Co-operative Associa¬ 
tion, which, as we have already noted was organized in 1910 by the 
Quebec Dairy Society, under the name of the Quebec Cheesemakers' Agri¬ 
cultural Co-operative Association. The present name was adopted in 1920 
when the association greatly increased the scope of its operations. 

At the start the membership was 30 and it has increased rapidly, the 
number in 1919 being 7,885. For the first year only cheese was handled 
but in the second year butter was included and from year to year various 
new items were added, the annual turnover of the company now being 
about 10 million dollars* Besides dairy products, the association handles 
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poultry, eggs, live stock, diessed meats, ( *ame, wool, vegetables, honey, 
maple sugar and maple syrup ^tliese last two for the Pure Maple Sugar and 
Syiup Farmers' Co-operative (i) and othei similar associations as well as 
for individual members) and faun tequisites. 

The Association has an autlioiized capital of tti,000,000 divided into 
shares of »Sio each No more than two thousand dollais may be subscribed 
by any one member. The Association has decided that no subscription of 
less them five shares will be accepted. The Association may puichase and 
sell, on commission or otherwise, import, expoit, manufacture agricultural 
products and b}^e-products, manufacture agricultural implements and their 
parts, and chemical fertilizers, and do a retail and wholesale trade in these 
products In addition it may purchase any association or company having 
in whole or in part identical objects or powers. However, such power may 
only be exercised with the authorization of the Minister of Agriculture. 
Whereas other co-operative associations are not allowed to borrow 
more than four times the amount of their subscribed capital stock, plus 
the reserve fund, this limit has been removed in the case of the Quebec 
Farmers’ Central Co-operative Association. This privilege will enable the 
Association largely to extend its export trade At least ten per cent of 
the net profits made during the year must be put in the reserve fund; 
the dividends paid to the shareholders must not exceed ten per cent, of 
the paid up capital; and if still a there is a surplus, it must be allocated to 
the reserve fund. 

All the transactions of the Association are under the supervision of the 
Minister of Agriculture, who may ask for all the information that he 
deems necessary; the Minister may take part at meetings of directors, 
he has the privilege of appointing the auditor of the accounts of the 
association and may require that the products be graded by graders 
appointed by him if the interests of agriculture so require. 

In 1920 the company handled, tor 600 local factories, co-opeTative and 
otherwise, 108,823 boxes of butter, of which 24,667 boxes were pasteurized, 
63,386 were Number 1 grade and 20,770 were Number 2 grade. The 
amount of cheese sold was 199,658 boxes The sales of butter showed 
an increase of 22,169 boxes and of cheese, an increase of 7,911 boxes 
over 1919. Much of the cheese sold by the company was exported to 
England. The average quantity of cheese handled by the company 
during about 26 weeks of the shipping season was 7,500 boxes per week. 

In the table IX (page 503) is shown the effect ot the company’s 
grading system upon the quality of the butter and cheese handled. 

Butter is graded according to the following scale * Number 1, from 100 
down to 95 points; Number 2, 94 to 92 points: Number 3, below 92 points. 
Cheese is graded on similar lines: Special, 100 down to 94 points, minimum 
for flavour, 41 points; Number 1, 93 to 92 points, minimum for flavour, 
39 points; Number 2, 91 to 87 points, minimum for flavour, 37 points. 
Both these gradings are according to Government standards. 

(1) This association was organized in 1913 and now has ovei foui hundied tuembcis. 
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Tabee IX. — Effect of Grading upon Quality of Butter and Cheese handled 
by the Quebec Farmers' Central Co-operative Association in 1911 and 1920 


Glade 


Eutta 


^ IQII 
1 1920 


Chr^c 


^ IQII 
1 1920 


P intern 1 /ed (buttu) I 
bl>ccial (dice e) j N° 1 

0 „ 0 / 
o I o 



So.91 



K° 2 


N° 3 


4 t.o 6 8 

19.09 — 

45-8 j 2 7-5 

2053 | — 


Ontario . 

The co-operative sale of dairy products in Ontaiio is chiefly undertaken 
by the United Daiiymen Co-operative, Limited, which acts as the central 
selling agency for its patrons, either individuals or creameries or cheese 
factories whether co-operative or otherwise. 

However, befoie dealing with the main association, we give the fol¬ 
lowing typical example of the formation of a local co-operative creamery 
in Ontaiio. In 1917 the Ontario Department of Agiiculture established a 
creamery at New Liskeard. In preparation for this a canvass was made of 
the farmers of the district when over eighty of them signed an agreement 
to send their cream to the creamery to be manufactured into butter. The 
Department secured the services of a competent butter maker who manu¬ 
factured the butter for the patrons at a charge of 3% cents per pound un¬ 
til the factory became self-supporting. When that time arrived the farm¬ 
ers took it ovey at first cost, in accordance with an agreement oiiginally 
made. At the start there were 325 cows in the district to supply the cream, 
and this number being small the Department made plans to purchase 
several carloads of cows and sell them at auction at New Liskeard. 

The United Dairymen Co-operative, Limited, formed in 1920 is re¬ 
sponsible for most of the co-operative sale of cheese and a large part of the 
co-operative sale of butter in Ontario. The shareholders of the company, 
who at 30 November 1921 numbered about 450, are organized into county 
locals and all matters relating to the dairy interests in those counties are 
referred to the interested locals for consideration. Officers of the central 
company attend the annual meetings of the local companies and submit to 
them the reports which are later to be submitted at the annual meeting of 
the central organizaion. Each county local appoints one representative to 
attend the annual meeting of the association. Any shareholder of the as¬ 
sociation who desires is free to attend this meeting and to take part in the 
discussions, but only the appointed representatives of the county locals 
are permitted to vote. 
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At fii>t the company met witli strenuous opposition from the local 
dealers and other interested persons, but it is becoming more and more 
the central selling agency fot local cheese factories and other dairy enter¬ 
prises, whether co-operative or otheiwise. 

Only 13 factories sold their cheese through the company at its first 
sale held in Montreal in June 1920 and the amount of cheese sold was 
691 boxes. During the season of that year the number steadily grew 
until as many as 52 factories were selling through the central during the 
same week. Between 1 June and 30 November 1920 the sales of the 
company exceeded one million dollars. Of this sum $979»^oo represented 
sales of cheese and 828,200 sales of butter. During the next season between 
4,000 and 5,000 boxes of cheese and butter were vsold. In one week the 
company dealt with the produce of 103 factories, and up to the end of 
August 1921 the total sales amounted to $1,039,000. paring the first 
eighteen months of operation the total sales of the association amounted 
to $2,275,000, the second season s sales showing an increase of 133 % over 
those of 1920. The cost of selling cheese averaged 1 j z7 cent per pound. 
A dividend of 8 % was declared, and $600 of the surplus profit was 
used to reduce the organization expenses account. 

The United Farmers’ Co-operative Company of Ontario, whose acti¬ 
vities are dealt with in various sections of this article, own a creamery at 
Toronto which handled over one million pounds of butter in 1920 and made 
a profit of $14,910. In 1921 the profit made was $31,222. 


Prince Edward Island. 

Co-operative dairying in Prince Edward Island was started in 1891 
when the then Dominion ConimiSvSioner of Dairying visited the island. On 
behalf of the Dominion Government he offered to supply the plant and 
operate a factory at a fixed charge and to market the butter and cheese. 
The fanners themselves were to erect the necessary buildings. The success of 
this factory soon led to the formation of other co-operatively run factories. 
The stock shares were generally $10 and were nearly all held by patrons, 
the majority of patrons holding only one share. In 1920 there were twenty- 
three co-operative creameries and cheese factories in operation. 


Saskatchewan 

The first co-operative dairy enterprises launched in Saskatchewan 
were three co-operative creameries established in 1896. For several years 
little progress was made but as the country developed more interest was 
taken in dairying and when, in 1905, the Province was granted autonomy 
the progress of co-operation became marked. Following the establish¬ 
ment of the Dairy Branch of the Saskatchewan Depaitment of Agriculture 
in 1907 au arrangement was made whereby all the co-operative creameries 
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voluntarily placed themselves under the supervision and direction of the 
Provincial Dairy Commissioner. By this arrangement the Dairy Branch 
engaged the managers, purchased all supplies, kept the accounts, marketed 
the produce and paid the patrons. 

The following table gives data concerning the progress of co-operative 
dairying in Saskatchewan from 1907 to 1917 inclusive. 


Table X. — Progress made from 1907 to 1917 by Co-operative Creameries 

in Saskatchewan . 


Year 

Number 
of creameries 

Nurnbci of patrons 

Pounds 
of butter 

Gross value 

$ 

1907 . 

4 

213 

66,246 

16,069 

1908 . ... 

5 

553 

220,282 

53,177 

1909 . . 

6 

876 

3*4,4°! 

80,286 

1910 .... 

7 

I,i 6 (> 

462,221 

112,275 

I 9 II. 

9 

1,596 

703.583 

168,040 

1912 . ... 

10 

1,755 

040,958 

179,184 

1913 . 

II 

2,681 

850,525 

229,406 

1914 . 

13 

3,625 

1,308,730 

249,937 

1915 . 

15 

5,979 

2,012,401 

558,010 

19TG . 

17 

7,205 

2,538,061 

771,092 

1917 . 

19 

8,126 

2,482,400 

996,152 


In 1917 a central co-operative dairy company was organized under the 
name of the Saskatchewan Co-operative Creameries, Limited, with its 
head office at Regina. The company has an authorized capital of 
$1,000,000, divided into $20 t hares, of which $750,000 has been subscribed 
and $350,000 paid up. In addition the company possesses fixed assets 
of about one million dollars. The number of shareholders is about 4,500. 

In addition to its own big combined factory and headquarters the 
company operates 24 local creameries, 5 public cold storage plants and 
three poultry killing stations in various parts of the Province. In all the 
company has about 19,000 patrons. For the year ending 30 April 1918 
the value of the products marketed by the company amounted to 
$1,700,000, in 1919 they totalled $2,500,000, in 1920 the turnover was 
$3,000,000, and in 1921, in spite of a very bad season for the farmers, the 
business done was $3,500,000. In 1920 the company manufactured nearly 
three million pounds of butter, supplied Regina with most of its milk and 
cream, sold 161,000 gallons of ice cream and graded and marketed over 
50 carloads of eggs and several carloads of poultry. 

In 19x9, in addition to paying its shareholders a dividend of 8 per 
cent., the company paid a bonus of 2 cents a pound on all butter fat; this 
amounted to $50,000. Bonuses were also paid on eggs and poultry. The 
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company was the first of the kind to pay patronage dividends in Canada 
in addition to its dividends on stock. In 1920, owing to the drop in the 
price of butter, no patronage dividend was paid. 

In 1919 the directors voted a bonus of 8 per cent, on the salary paid 
to each member of the staff, thus adopting the principle of paying the same 
percentage on salaries as upon paid up capital. Bonuses under $100 are 
paid in cash, from #100 to $200 half cash and half stock in the company, 
over $200 one-third cash and two-thirds stock in the company 


Alberta. 

There are about 53 co-operative creameries in Alberta, receiving cream 
according to grade and selling butter on the grades of the Dairy Commis¬ 
sioner of the Provincial Government About a million pounds of creamery 
butter were produced by these creameries in 1919. If desired, the Butter 
Marketing Service of the Provincial Department of Agriculture will act 
as a central selling agency for the creameries, $250,000 being allotted to 
this Department with which to make advances on butter sold. This is 
generally done to the amount of 80 per cent. 

In 1920 the milk producers shipping to the Calgary market organized 
themselves into the Calgary District Milk Producers' Association. A presi¬ 
dent and vice-president were elected and a board of twelve directors ap¬ 
pointed. The initial membership numbered eighty. 

In 1921, starting with the Calgary District Milk Producers'Association, 
a movement was put under way for the formation of pools on similar lines 
to the grain pool, for the marketing of the dairy produce of Alberta. The 
movement got its first real start when the Calgary distributors refused to 
assume more than 25% of the loss in a drop in milk prices. An agreement 
has been drawn up by which the producers bind themselves to sell all of 
the milk and dairy products they produce through the Association (except¬ 
ing only such as may be required for home use), to deliver these products 
as may be ordered by the Association, and not to sell or deliver any of their 
dairy products at prices in excess of the price then paid by the Association. 
The producers also agree to pay a penalty should they break their contract 
with the Association, 

Similar associations to the Calgary District Milk Producers' Association 
exist at Olds and Didsbury. These associations have now joined the 
Calgary Association milk pool under the terms of the aforementioned 
agreement. 


British Columbia. 

Bocal co-operative dairy associations have been in existence in British 
Columbia for several years, chiefly amongst the faimeis centred round 
Vancouver, New Westminster and Victoria. These local associations 
are operating under the Agricultural Associations Act. At first most 
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of them were aided by small loans from the Department of Agrieultuie. 
Some of the local creameries, such as the Comox Creamery Association 
Ltd., the Northern Okanagan Creamery Association, Ltd., and the Sal¬ 
mon Arm Creamery Association, Ltd., are concerned only with the manu¬ 
facture of butter, which is sold either direct to the retail trade or through 
some reliable commission house. On the other hand the Cowichan Creamery 
Association, Ltd., has for several years carried on a co-operative business 
in butter, eggs, poultry, flour and mill feeds, fruit and vegetables. The 
association also possesses an elevating plant which includes equipment for 
cleaning, crushing, grinding and mixing grain. 

The Fraser Valley Milk Producers' Association was incorporated in 
1913 It has an authorized capital of $1,000,000, of which $500,000 have 
been paid up. The shares are $10 each, but not less than $100 in 
stock is sold to a shareholder nor may he hold more than $3,000 of stock. 
There are 1,500 shareholders. Shareholders subscribe for stock hi propor¬ 
tion to the number of cans which they deliver pei day; they are expected 
to take $200 of stock per can. At first the amount of interest which 
_ro*ild be paid was limited to 6 %, but 8 % is now the maximum. During 
the first three 3 r ears of the War the organization of the company was held 
in abeyance, but since then the Association has made great strides. The 
Association was the first in Canada to work under a pooling agreement 
with the milk producers by which the producers are bound to sell their 
produce only through the Association. The first agreements ran for a 
period of one year and proved very successful; the next ran for thiee years, 
subject to 12 month’s notice of withdrawal by either party. The present 
agreement, which is based on similar contracts in force in New Zealand, 
California, Denmaik and other countries, runs for an indefinite period, 
subject to a year’s notice of termination of contract as in the previous 
agreements. Between 90 and 95 per cent, of the producers in the Fraser 
Valley have signed this agreement. Under the terms of the contract the 
producers agree to forward to the Association all milk and cream produced 
by them, except what is required for their personal or family use, and to 
endeavour to follow the instructions of the Association in regard to the pro¬ 
portionate quantities of milk to be produced during the several months of 
the year in order that the natural surplus in the spring may be reduced 
as much as possible. The producers agree to deliver the milk and cream to 
such plant or place as the Association may designate and to be responsible 
for its condition until its delivery. 

The Association agrees to receive all the milk and cieam delivered 
by the producers, to sell it and to pool the proceeds and to divide them 
amongst the producers on the basis of the butter fat content f. o. b. Van¬ 
couver, reducing the price where the costs of delivery are less than the costs 
of delivery at Vancouver by an equitable difference. It is agreed that 
the price paid should be based on the market prices obtained for sour cream, 
sweet cream and whole milk, less such amounts as may be deducted for 
the purposes of the Association, these amounts not to exceed io per cent, 
of the sums realized for the sale of the milk and cream. 
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The produceib also agree that if they fail to deliver 1 heir milk and cream 
through the Association they will pay to the Avssociation 20 cents for each 
pound of butter fat not delivered. 

The directors aie authorized to retain from these funds such amounts 
as they may deem advisable for the purpose of purchasing land, buildings, 
machinery or equipment, or for any other investment which they may 
deem to be of benefit to the Association, it being provided that such expend¬ 
iture shall not exceed 2 % % of the total amount realized from all sales 
of milk and cream during the year, unless authorized to do so by a special 
geneial meeting of the Association. The Association make semi-monthly 
settlements with the producers. 

In time the Association found it necessary to make provision for the 
handling of their surplus milk, and in 1917 they entered into an agreement 
with some of the dealers whereby the dealers were to buy all their milk, 
wholesale, from the Association. In 1919 the Association decided to enter the 
retail trade and it purchased the controlling interest in a large dairy com¬ 
pany in Vancouver which handles 70 % of the milk trade in that city, having 
about 20,000 customers. This company is capitalized at $300,000 of which 
the fanners own 8240,000. The manager of the company holds the balance 
of the share capital; he is also a member of the board of five diiectors, the 
other four being members of the Association. In addition to the main 
plant the company owns a creamery and an ice-cream plant in Vancouver 
which are used to handle the surplus milk. This creamery makes about 
1,000,000 pounds of butter annually which is sold locally, the skimmed 
milk being also sold as such or made into casein. The Association also 
owns a receiving station at Claybum, 40 miles from Vancouver and another 
receiving station and a cheese factory at Chilliwack which turns out 
300,000 pounds of cheese a year. A milk condensery was built in 1920 
by the Association at Abbottsford, about 45 miles from Vancouver and 
an arrangement made with the Pacific Milk Company, Ltd., to instal the 
machinery and to operate the plant. The contract, wliich runs for 5 years, 
provides that the Pacific Milk Company will buy all its milk from the 
Association, pay all carrying charges, make an allowance for depredation 
and pay 7 % on the money invested by the farmers in the plant. The 
company handles about 40,000 pounds of niilk a day, and is operated for 
two-thirds of the year. The company also owns a plant of its own for 
which it buys its milk from the Association on the usual basis. 

A milk powder company has also entered into a five year agreement 
with the Association to buy all its milk from the Assodation. 

The turnover of the Association through the sale of milk wholesale 
is about $2,700,000 and of butter and milk retail in the dries about 
$2,500,000. 

In 1919 the Vancouver Island Milk Producers' Assodation, who 
supply milk and cream for the city of Victoria formed a pool similar to 
that of the Fraser Valley Milk Producers' Association. In addition to 
the danse binding the patrons to supply their products only to the Asso¬ 
dation, the Association has entered into an agreement with the dealers 
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by which it will not sell retail nor will the dealers buy outside the 
Association during the life of the agreement. This clause, however 
does not cover surplus milk whether made into butter, cheese or ice¬ 
cream. The Association owns a creamery in the city of Victoria in which 
it manufactures its own surplus. 

The capital of the Association is divided into 810 shares and each 
member must hold at least fi ve. Today the amount of capital is over $350,000. 
Ten per cent of the paid up capital goes into a " redemption fund, ” out 
of which at any time any member who is retiring from dairying may re¬ 
ceive the full value for his shares, which he returns to the Association, plus 
six per cent, interest on his money. This fund was started mainly for 
tenant farmers, of whom there are a fairly large number amongst the dairy¬ 
men and who might at any time be obliged to sell out. It has been an 
important factoi in obtaining the support of these men. Up to the present 
time, however, there has been enough demand for stock from prospective 
new shareholders to redeem all the shares handed in without drawing 
upon the redemption fund. 

From the first the Association had to handle 300 gallons a day of milk 
as .surplus ; this rose to 850 gallons a day at the height of the season in 
1919 and averaged for the year 350 gallons a day. The number of produc¬ 
ers who first joined the pool was 75 ; the number now is about 240. The 
association handles an average of 4,500 gallons per day and has a turn¬ 
over of from $30,000 to $35,000 a month. Members are paid the average 
received from that portion of their milk sold in the city and of the price 
received for the surplus which is sold as butter, less operating expenses, 
which average about 4 % cents per pound. 

It should be pointed out here that while the farmers belonging both 
to the Fraser Valley and the Vancouver Island Milk Producers’Associations 
have made a success so far of their milk pools their conditions are not the 
same as prevail in most other sections of Canada. The cities of Vancouver 
and New Westminster are practically dependent upon the comparatively 
small number of farmers in the Fraser Valley for their milk and cream. 
This has made it easier for these fanners to organize than would other¬ 
wise have been the ca.se. A somewhat similar condition exists around 
the city of Victoria. Milk could not very well be brought from the 
mainland, or from the State of Washington in the south. This leaves 
the city of Victoria dependent upon the milk producers adjoining the city. 
In the remainder of the milk producing sections of Canada the production 
of milk is greater and it is possible for opposition dealers to buy and 
ship from long distances. 


New Brunswick . 

Marked progress has been made in the dairy industry of New Bruns¬ 
wick (luring the past few years, the tendency in co-operative dairying 
being to form central co-operative creameries covering large districts. 
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The Fainieis' Oo-opeiative Gieameiy Company at Monkton is a case 
in point. This co-opeitiU\c daily association was staited in 1918, in tliat 
yeai the number of pations supplying cieam was 300; they incieased to 602 
in 1919 and to 990 in 1920 In 191S the amount pud to patrons was 
$ 37,735 and 8144,761 in 1919. In 1920 it became necessary to enlarge the 
whole plant, which includes an ice-cream factory, in order to accommodate 
the volume of business. In addition a chemical storage plant is being in¬ 
stalled Another company, the Sussex Cheese and Butter Company 
have found it necessary to in^tal two 400-gallon pasteuiizers. At the 
Madawaska Creameiy at St. Hilaire, under the control of the provincial 
Department of Agricultuie, the output is gratifying. As soon as conditions 
permit, another cential creamery will be organized in Gloucester county. 
With the establishment of these laige central cieameries the dairy 
industry of the province will soon be placed on a sound basis 


Manitoba . 

Theie are comparatively few dairy farmers in Manitoba and although 
there were several co-operative creameries in the province previous to 1920, 
they were very loosely knit. Consolidation started in that year when the 
farmers who supply Winnipeg with its milk and cream foimed the Winnipeg 
Milk Producers' Association. This association was similar to other asso¬ 
ciations of the kind that exist around Montreal, Toronto, Ottawa and 
other consuming centres. The object of the Association was to organize 
the producers and thereby enable them to negotiate more effectively 
with the dealers in settling prices to be paid for milk and cream. The 
Winnipeg Milk Producers' Association met with all the usual difficulties of 
starting, and in addition climatic conditions are not as favourable in Manitoba 
for the production of milk as they are in Ontario or British Columbia. 
Cattle have to be stabled from about 15 October to 24 May, and there is 
lack of cheap natural pastures. This makes the production of cream an 
expensive matter. Moreover owing to the small number of dairy farms 
the supply of milk and cream required by the city of Winnipeg has to be 
obtained from a wider area than would otherwise be the case. This makes 
it correspondingly more difficult and expensive to organize the producers. 
The difficulty is heightened by the fact that a considerable number of the 
the fanners produce milk for only a short period each year and as dairying is 
not one of their main sources of income it is harder to interest them in a 
milk producers’ association. There is also the usual difficulty in obtain¬ 
ing capital. 

The first move on the part of the new association took tlie form of 
an appeal to the city for a joint council composed ot producers, consumers 
and distributors which would fix fair prices. The appeal was, however, 
unavailing. Shoitly after this the Board of Commerce commenced holding 
sittings in Winnipeg and ordeied the reduction in the retail price of milk. 
This time the Association was successful in preventing the dealers from 
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| >assing on the leduction 1o the pioduceis. However, iftei the expiry 
of the oidei ol the Boaid, conditions weie as bad as befoie. 

In the Autumn of 1020 the members of the Winnipeg MIL Pioduceis* 
Association came to the conclusion that the> would only become fully 
efteelive when lncoipoiated as a commercial company It was decided, 
tlxeietoie, to iorm a co-opeiative company, capitalized at $500,000, and 
to purchase the -.econd largest daily plant in Winnipeg It was also decided 
to develop the Association along the lines of the Saskatchewan Co-operative 
Creameries, limited In the city of Winnipeg 40 per cent, of the milk 
trade is handled by a large non-co-operative company, 40 per cent, by 
small dealers and 20 pci cent by the City Daily Company. On this last the 
faimeis seemed an option tor $250,000 The association then applied to 
the Government foi a loan of 75 per cent, of the costs of the plant required, 
but the Govemmenl would only make a loan of 50 per cent. There¬ 
fore the option on the City Dairy Company's plant was allowed to 
expire. 

Owing to the great drop in the price of farm products which occurred 
in the autumn of 1920, the campaign to sell stock was not very successful, 
only about 870,000 of stock being sold. Therefore the association bought 
a creamery which is capable of manufactuiing 400,000 pounds of butter 
per year and by the addition of some extra equipment could manufacture 
1,000,000 lbs a year. It is the intention of the directors to build up the 
present business of the creamery and to link up the outljdng creameries 
by inducing them to join the company as rapidly as possible. There are 
about 12 small cieameiies, mostly owned by farmers on the co-operative 
basis, which it was decided should be approached with that object in 
view. 

The chaiter of the company gives it power to produce, purchase and 
sell fresh milk and all the products of milk , to manufactuie, oell and other¬ 
wise deal in condensed, preseived and evaporated milk, and all other 
forms of manufactured milk. In addition to the foregoing, the company 
has very wide poweis, which enable it to enter other lines of business, 
should such action be found advisable. 

Du ling the latter part of 1921, the United Faimers ot Manitoba 
formed the Manitoba Co-opeialive Dairies, Limited. The Company 
was incorpoiated in that year and conforms to recognized co-operative 
practice. 


Nova Scotia . 


There were seven co-opeiative creameries and cheese factories in oper¬ 
ation in Nova Scotia during 1920 They aie all organized under the Nova 
Scotia Companies' Act. The Scotsbum Creamery, Pictou County, is an 
outstanding example of a cooperative creamery in the province; in fact 
it is the largest creamoiy in Nova Scotia, and the following table gives data 
concerning the Association from 1905 to 1921. 
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Tabef XI. — Progress of the Scotch uni Creamery, Nova Scotia, 




from 1905 to 1921 




Year 

lumlx-is I 

Amount i 

N<t -\alucoL fat | 
per pound 

Value 



patrons ^ 

ot buttci 

to pations 

1 of but tei made 




lb 

tails 

¥ ~ 

1905 


26 

11,142 

21.42 

2,153 

1906 


32 

I3,3°7 

2I *73 

2,067 

1907 


35 

10,054 

22.31 

1,943 

1908 


38 

l6,122 

24.22 

2,401 

1909 


81 

3 4.J25 

24.19 

6,801 

1910 


20 f 

107,715 

2 ho 

22,146 

1911 


380 

170,8 P7 

25.85 

36,182 

1912 


423 

181,014 

30.14 

44,788 

1913 


450 

229,574 

27.97 

55,305 

1914 


502 

277,672 

28.07 

65,678 

1915 


538 

293,552 

30.00 

76,521 

1916 


592 

327,715 

34-25 

97,077 

1917 


558 

380,259 

44.00 

134.884 

1918 


632 

388,621 

52.00 

164,488 

1919 


0 

0 

44 M 7 i 

63.00 

243,235 

1920 


947 

609,860 

71.00 

37*>82o 

1921 


i,i6 t 

692,818 

M 

(2) 282,735 


(1) Figure not available. 

(2) A general decrease shown throughout the province. 


§ 5. The co-operative marketing of wooe. 

The co-operative marketing of wool in Canada was started in 1914, 
and owes its growth almost entirely to the activity and initiative of the 
Dominion and Provincial Departments of Agriculture. In those early 
days the Departments supplied expert graders free of charge and under¬ 
took to act as central marketing agencies for any associations which might 
care to sell their wool in this manner. From the first the project was a 
success, 4 to 8 cents more per pound than prices offered to non-co-cperative 
sellers being obtained. However it was not collective marketing only 
that brought improvement, but the education of the fanners in improving 
their flocks and wool and in grading and packing their produce for mar¬ 
ket. In 1917 a great step forward was made by the Dominion Government 
when it arranged for the proper storage in Toronto of the western wool 
clip and also negotiated with the banks for advances to wool growers. 

In 19x8 the aim of the Government was achieved when all the local 
associations scattered over Canada met together and formed their own 
central marketing association under the name of the Canadian Co-operative 
Wool Growers, Limited. 
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Infonnalion on co-operative wool marketing before 1918 is somewhat 
scattered, but we have put together all the available (lata in Table XII 
(page 614) from which a fairly comprehensive picture can be obtained ot 
the growth of this branch of co-operation fiom 1914 to the time when 
the Canadian Co-operative Wool Growers was formed. 

The report of the British Columbia Wool Growers' Association for 1921 
explains the factors which go to make the total cost charged to their growers 
for the handling of the wool. Freight charges were the highest expense 
and cost the grower 3 % cents per pound ; the Canadian Co-opeiative Wool 
Growers charged 2 cents per pound for selling the wool; cost of grading 
was % /2 cent, and interest and assessment 3 /j cent per pound; and the 
British Columbia Wool Growers’ Association charged 3 / 4 cent per pound, 
making a total of 7 % cents per pound. 

The Canadian Co-operative Wool Growers is the central selling agency 
for co operative wool growing associations throughout Canada. It is in 
no sense a speculative agency nor does it retain any of the profits made 
over and above money required for working expenses and reserve fund. 
Toronto was chosen as the headquarters of the company, not only because 
of its superior position with regard to transport facilities leading to all 
parts of Canada, but also because ot its proximity to the buyers of Great 
Britain and the United State*. The company has also various warehouses 
and branches in the different provinces of Canada. The board of directors 
of the association numbers fifteen, of which at least one must come from 
every province and no province may have more than three directors. 
Five directors constitute a quorum. Every shareholder is eligible for 
nomination as a director. 

For the annual or any special meetings every province having one 
or more shareholders is entitled to send delegates, but in no case must 
a province send more than thirty delegates. Moreover the board of directors 
allott to the provinces the number of delegates each may send. The an¬ 
nual meetings are held at Toronto in January or February of each year 
and at such meetings or special meetings ten delegate shareholders form 
a quorum. Throughout the compan} r every member has only one vote 
regardless of the number of shares he holds. No shares may be jointly 
owned. The board cf directors have the power to borrow money on the 
credit of the company and to Issue bonds or debentures for any sum 
exceeding $100, A reserve fund is provided for by setting aside one per 
cent, of the annual profits. 

The company has an authorized capital of 8200,000, of which, in 
1920, $95,410 were subscribed and $46,131 paid up. The shares are 
$10 each. 

The net surplus for 1920 amountedto £14,812, of which amount $2,630 
was reserved for rebates to local associations; 83,535 was distributed in 
bonuses to the executive and staff for the year 1920; $3,647 as an 8 % 
dividend on paid up capital as at 30 September 1920; and 85,000 was 
transferred to the general reserve. 

At the 1920 annual meeting of the company it was shown to the share- 
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Tabdk XII. — Cr} oioth of Co-operative Wool Marketing in Canada 
from 19 14 to 1917. 


1 


Nuiuhu 


Amount 

Avuagc 1 

I net case | 
in letuinsto 

Ovciall 


1 

of 

Matrix 1 

ol 

pi ICC 

pilions ova 

li mdlui^ 

Piovinu. 

Y<_ai 

socict cs 

(9 

ship 

wool h Liidkd 

(11>S) 

obtained 

(cents pa lb) 

11011- 

co-opuative 

sales 

cost 

(cents pa 
lb) 

_ 



(cents pci lb) 

Nova Scotia . 

1915 

I 

163 

12,271 

33 

— 

— 


19X6 

2 

22 \ 

18,508 

41125 

— 

5 


1917 

6 

438 

37,805 

71 13 

— 

.5 to 1 

New Brunswick . . 

1915 

I 

9 

1,104 

1 

35 1 

— 

I — 


1916 

2 

39 

5**30 

3825 

— 

l — 

- 

1917 

I 

— 

6,558 

635 

— 

• 33 

Pi mce Kdward Island 

1915 

I 

58 

6,496 

325 

— 

— 


1916 

I 

382 

28,303 

38.75 

— 

— 


1917 

I 

3i5 

24,494 

70 28 

5 to 15 


Quebec. 

1914 

I 

96 

12,000 

21.25 

5 to 7 

! — 


1915 

8 

975 

104,192 

30.36 

5 to TO 

— 


1916 

9 

1,617 

169,840 

41-7 

7 to 12 

— 


1917 

10 

1,876 

218,658 

53 27 

— 

.5 to I (4) 

Ontario. 

1914 

I 

69 

15,74* 

20.4 

— 

— 


1915 

I 

81 

20,295 

26 

— 

— 


1916 

I 

— 

17*991 

35 

—, 

1 (3) 


1917 

4 

_ 

316,944 

6088 

— 

Manitoba ... 

1914 

1 

138 

*14,059 

20. 

— 

— 


1915 

2 

193 

75,425 

26.8 

5 to 7 

I 


1916 

2 

440 

151,071 

3*-9 

— 

— 


1917 


4O7 

170,230 

59 75 


I 

Saskatchewan .... 

IQX 4 

I 

17Q 

69,401 

17.75 

3 to 8 

.75 tui 5 


19^5 

1 

3^8 

150,328 

27.77 

— 

.5 


IQlb 

I 

487 

179,890 

32.5 

— 

1 


1917 

— 

6l>o 

^88,888 

65* 

1 

4-75 

Alberta. 

I9II 

0 

$3 

134,427 

19.9 

.— 

— 


1915 

5 

199 

208,368 

26.75 

— 

— 


1916 

7 

609 

1,140,117 

3* 33 

— 

—• 


| 1917 

8 

— 

1,850,000 

59.25 

•— 

•75 (4) 

British C< rfumbia . 

1 1916 

1 (?) 62 

21,756 

3B5 

— 

j 


1917 

I (6)' 60 

! 

10,200 

61.25 

1 



(1) Number of societies of which data has been available — (->) In Quebec some societies 
charge for handling a flat rate of 50 cents per merabei plus 3 cents a fleece, othei societies 
5 cents a fleece only and several charge x cent per pound — (3) In Ontario handling cliaiges ol 
societies are 5 cents a fleece, 1 cent per pound or a flat rate of 25 cents pei membet for any 
number of fleeces up to 15 and 50 cents for any numbei over 15 — (4) This cost is given 
by one association only — (5) Vancouver Island Flock Hastens’ Association. — (6) Interior 
ot British Columbia Wool Growers’ Association. 
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holders that there had been invested in waiehouses about *120,000 and 
that the company had about *78,000 of working capital, $46,131 of which 
was paid up stock. The motion was thereupon earned that the balance 
of stock should be called in at the earliest possible moment It was also 
decided that in future stock should be sold on a basis of a cash payment 
equal to the price of one share of capital stock. Applicants for more 
than one shaie may pay on the instalment plan but the cash payment 
must not be less than Sro. When the cash payment is not equal to 20 % 
of the stock subscribed for, the subscriber must pay an amount equal to 
20 % of the total subsciibed for in excess of $10 paid. 

Since its formation to the end of 1920 the company has received from 
the provinces over eleven million pounds of wool for marketing. Details 
concerning this wool are given in the following table. 

Tabi,k XIII. — Amount of Wool, by Province s handled by the Canadian 
Co-operative Wool Growers , Limited , during the Years 1918, 1919 

and 1920. 

Provinces 

Nova Scotia. 

New Brunswick. 

Pilnce Edward Island . . 

Quebec . . .. 

Ontario. 

Manitoba. 

Saskatchewan. 

Alberta. 

British Columbia . 


In addition to the above table the company handled 285,735 pounds 
of pells in 1919 and 40,025 pounds in 1920. In the latter year 51 % of the 
sales were made to the American trade, 45 % to the Canadian and 4 % 
to the English trade. In 1920 the company marketed the wool of about 
twelve thousand farmers, the amount received being about one-third the 
total crop of Canada. In 1921 the Company made a profit of $23,690. 

Comments and criticisms were made with reference to the cost of hand* ‘ 
ling wool by the company during the 1921 season and were replied to by the 
General Manager as follows: Only the 2 cents per pound selling chaige and the 
y t cent per pound grading charge on all wools graded at Weston were ac¬ 
tually levied as the co-operative charge. The next point was as to how the 
2 cents per pound for the East and the 2 y 2 cents per pound for the West 
were made use of and what was left over. In considering this it must be 
remembered that the organization is endeavouring to become strong and 


1918 j 1919 | 1920 

11*. I “ lbs. I llw. 


. 70,995 

. 3 U 75 o 

. 52 , 29 h 

. 215,278 

. 747,330 

. 363,000 

. 39 |,o68 

. 985,535 

. 35,3*3 

Canada . . 2,901,573 


103,66 ) 

229,863 69,983 

51,850 

185,359 2io,547 

792,701 679,892 

288,527 370,8^2 

7 0,9 f7 865,175 

1,466,973 2,157,753 

96,760 176,475 

3,810,130 4,686,220 
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permanent and that eeitain reserves must be built up as a matter of pro¬ 
tection. The piofit foi 1931 was S23,bgo; this amount works out at slightly 
more than cent per pound on the approximate quantity of four million 
pounds handled during the season. Further some $10,000 had been written 
off, including advances to growers in 1930 not recoveied. This meant 
another % cent per pound. In addition about $10,000 were written off 
for depreciation on equipment, working out at another % cent per pound. 
The above shows that 1 cent per pound of the 2 or 2 % cents collected, as 
the case may be, was not spent during the year. 'JLhis r cert per pound 
totalled somewhat more than $40,000 and was used to protect the organ¬ 
ization in a business way. Ten thousand dollars out of the profits were 
allocated to the general reserve, six thousand dollar* were set aside to pay 
the annual dividend and other amounts were allotted as a mattei of protec¬ 
tion to the shareholders in connection with the organization. It was also 
pointed out that 1921 was a 14 month period as compared with 12 months in 
1920, the extra two months being made necessary owing to a change in the 
end of the financial years. This period involved an additional expenditure of 
$10,000 or a further reduction of % cent per pound. During 1921 the per¬ 
sonnel had been decreased by 15 % with a consequent reduction of expenses 
on this score of S3,500 ac compared with 1920 The whole business of 
1931 was carried on at about $15,000 less than in 1920, and it was estimated 
that still another saving of $15,000 would be made in 1922 overthnt of 1921. 
The General Manager concludes by saying “ therefore from all the above, 
it is seen that of the 2 or 2 *4 cent charge there is a total of 1 cent still 
left unspent, and therefore of all the 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7 cents per pound as 
apparently spoken of as charges made by the Organization in handling wool, 
there is actually existing only lor 1 % cents per pound as the real Canadian 
Co-operative Wool Growers' charge 

(To be continued) 


W. K. II. h. 
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TO INSURANCE AND THRIFT. 


AUSTRArjA. 

A. SCI1KMK OK DROUOlir INSURANCE - <>u\(,mnu s’ C,unit, Wmmpot- (Canada) 
i March i<>2 2 

In the last drought a lew years ago the State of New South Wales 
lost 10,000,000 sheep and to prevent a recurrence a scheme of fodder 
conservation foamed on a system of drought insurance has been devised 
and is now undergoing final revision for submission to the State Par¬ 
liament. 

The chief points of the scheme are as follows : A board of six mem¬ 
bers is to be created, five representing the pastoral industry, the financial 
interests aiul the chamber of commerce, and one being the nominee of the 
Government. Power to control the whole of the drought insurance will 
be invested in this body by Act of the State Legislature. The State 
will be divided into xo 01 12 districts and local committees will be set 
up in each, working in conjunction with the central board. 

The chief work of the central board will be the conservation of fod¬ 
der. It will establish storage depots wherever it thinks them necessary 
and it will purchase and store fodder in these depots from time to time, 
farmers will be guaranteed a price for their lodder and will be encouraged 
to grow crops o£ various kinds and to sell them to the board. When the 
fodder is needed it will lx? sold at a price — plus handling and interest 
charges and a fair rate of profit - which will ultimately make the scheme 
self-supporting. In five years it is hoped that it will be on a sound fin¬ 
ancial basis. 

The financial side of the scheme will be based on the issue of three 
or four classes of bonds which will bear interest and be free of income 
tax. The board will sell the bonds and pastoralists generally will be 
expected to purchase them. The Government will contribute pound for 
pound to the amount of bonds purchased. Growers of fodder may accept 
payment in bonds and when they need fodder in time of drought these 
bonds will 1 x> accepted in payment. Another class of bond will be 
issued exclusively for the ordinary investor; it will bear a fair rate 
of interest but will carry 110 special privileges. 
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In brief, the idea is that in good seasons fodder will be bought 
cheaply, stored against a season of drought and sold when prices are liigh. 
The fodder will be sold in the ordinary market from year to year, but 
there will always be a sufficient reserve to tide over a drought. Until 
the scheme is in full working order it is estimated that the Oovenunent 
and sheep fanners will have to find approximately £ 5 , 000,000 for the first 
five years ; after that will come the return on the money and the financial 
permanence of the scheme. 

The plan has commended itself so well to the sheep farmers in the 
south of Queensland, which occasionally suffers from drought, that they 
are anxious to join in and, it is stated, arrangements will probably be 
made between the two states along these lines. It is also considered 
possible that when the fodder conservation scheme is in full working ordei 
it may be extended to the conservation of water, the other great lack 
that the agriculturists of Australia have to face. W. K. H, I v . 

AUSTRIA. 

A BYSTEM OV MUX UAt# AID AMONGST PEASANTS IN CASK OP PI RE, 

The extraordinary depreciation of the Austrian clown has brought 
about very serious consequences in the most various fields of economic 
activity. In particular, when it is a case of fulfilling obligations result¬ 
ing from a contract or agreement made prior to the War, the greatest 
difficulties present themselves. As far as possible, the legislature endeav¬ 
ours to lessen these difficulties, as for example, by the law r on the modi¬ 
fication of letting agreements and by the law on the regulation of the 
“ Ausgedinge ”, of which we have on other occasions spoken in tliis Review. 

The difficulties in relation to insurance are particularly heavy. In¬ 
surance contracts which, as usually happens, are stipulated for a term of 
years, are based on values which today are many times greater. Changes 
corresponding to actual values are usually made only when the old contract 
expires. But in general, partly owing to the natural conservatism of the 
peasantry and partly to the aversion from paying higher premiums, even 
the new insurance contracts are not stipulated on tlxe basis of present val¬ 
ues. How utterly inadequate the insurance is may be deduced from the 
table on page 519, in which we compare the prices of certain products and 
building materials with the sums assured by two insurance institutions. 

The natural consequence of this under-insurance is, besides the serious 
prejudice resulting to the insurance institutions, which against their enor¬ 
mously increased expenses can only set very slightly increased receipts, 
an extreme discontent on the part of the insured persons when, in case of 
loss, they receive, to their great surprise, only very trifling compensation., 
which corresponds to the sum assured but not to the damage actually 
incurred. 

Even in this, as in many other questions difficult of solution by ordin¬ 
ary means, recourse is had to methods which were formerly practiced and 



Prices of Certain Products and of Building Materials and Stans Assured by Tti'o Large Insurance Institutions. 

Average prices (in crowns) (i) Sums assured (in millions ol crowns) (z) 
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e\ tr m v u-val. in thtir primitive form, in ceitain districts where, in 
o.>e < i fire, tye neighbour- or the peasants of the commune or of the dis¬ 
trict tender \oh-ntaiy aid. 

At tK :ieeti:u oi the most poweiful organization of the peasants of 
Lower Au«tr\i the fit/iuz nbnnd, held at the end of January 1922, it was 
decided to organize this form of mutual aid within the association itself. 
It is important that the rendering of aid should not be regarded as a sub¬ 
stitute for the action of the insurance institutions, but as completing and 
extending it. 

Tile mutual aid, according to the programme laid down, must take 
the foim of urompt and generous help, in order to avoid as far as possible 
variations of price and of the purchasing power of money. It consists of 
contribution a in money and in kind. The money contributions must be 
collected immediately bv an agent of the local organization and be paid 
within a week to the person who has suffered loss. The contributions in 
kind are for the purpose of supplying him with the most urgent necess¬ 
aries and of helping him during the period of reconstruction. All those 
members are obliged to render help who bind themselves to do so by a hand¬ 
shake, and these same members have the right to demand help in case 
they themselves suffer damage. The appointed agents and the peasants' 
committees examine even" case, ascertain whether the person who 
has suffered damage is entitled to help and, if such help is necessary, dis¬ 
tribute the buulen uniformly amongst all the members in the district. 
Contributions in kind must be furnished by the members living in the 
immediate vicinity, money contributions by all those living in the 
district. The members who refuse to give as much help as they ought are 
declared to be refractory and are struck off the list of members. 

In view of the wide diffusion of the Bauernbund, this initiative is of 
great importance and undoubtedly represents a noteworthy attempt to 
strengthen the solidarity of the peasants. It will find ready acceptance 
in all places where there previously existed communal insurance against 
fire in a primitive form, as it represents a more complete form of that 
institution. It will be more difficult to introduce where for a long time 
mutual aid in case of fire has not been practised and where, too, the 
feeling of solidarity and the altruistic spirit are -weaker. In such com¬ 
munes it is to be expected that participation in the scheme, after the 
first fires and particularly if fires occur frequently, would diminish. 
Lastly, even the disinterested valuation of the money to be paid and 
its just and uniform distribution of the contributions amongst the mem¬ 
bers will probably give rise to serious difficulties, and some doubt may 
naturally be felt as to the effective working of the system. It may be asked 
whether it would not be better, by increasing somewhat the sums assured, 
to make more use of the existing fire insurance institutions, with their 
solid basis of operations, proved by the experience of many years, and 
with their trained staff, adapting them to present conditions. 


Hermann Kaei^brunner. 
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FRANCE. 

THE PRINCIPAL DISEASES OCCASIONING THE LOSSES OF LIVE vSTOCK MUT¬ 
UAL INSURANCE SOCIETIES IN THE COURSE OF THE YEARS 1019, 1920 
AND xoai. — Annates de la MvUtoliti el de la Cuopiiaiton aqncole. Pari®, March- 
Apnl 1932 

The two following tables have been drawn up by the National Feder¬ 
ation of Agricultural Mutual Insurance and Co-operation, from the ex¬ 
perience gained by its National Five Stock Re-insurance Association. 

The first table is a statement of losses of cattle, covered by in¬ 
surance in 1919, 1920 and 1921. 

These losses come out at 5.5 per thousand animals insured in 1919 ; 
at 5.3 per 1000 animals insured in 1920 ; at 3.4 per 1000 animals insured 
in 1921. 

After foot and mouth disease, the cause of very heavy losses in 1920, 
enteritis and the affections of the genito-urinary organs (especially fol¬ 
lowing on calving) are the most frequent. 

The second table is the statement of the losses among horses, etc. 
in the course of the same years. These losses are 11.2 per xooo animals 
insured in 1919; 5.7 per 1000 insured in 1920, and 7.5 per 1000 in¬ 
sured in 1921. 

Accidents and colics are the most frequent causes of mortality among 
horses, etc. 



Tabee I. — Statistics of the Principal Causes of Losses among Cattle for the Years 1919, 1020, 1921 
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Eosses per 1000 head iu&urcd 5.5 









Table n. Statistics of the Principal Causes of Losses among Horses, etc., for the Years 19x9,1920 and 1921. 
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NORWAY. 

rRuMi VII VRi^ r TX IKC XORVTulAN SOCIjuLY iOR tirJLUAI, INSURANCE 

V»-*VIXsT r< K.T si riRi.s — I>ct noislc gjcn&i^igt Sko^bimiclforoikiiiigs&dskap 

In \ ii s . i\ f V» cl L Witict •Zi'it'st Ton* Fu ts* Chiistiania, 1913 

— Dct no»skv. ^icnsidij;c Vro.'bid.uutoisikiink-^clskap 10 aai^ (It** Tnais T ] oil'll^ 
rK X tu. <.*, Sitiw*’ / ■> \I *t lI I/ist'iCt ce agj’nsr I Mt-st 1 ht-in Ckubtaania, 1921. 

— Rules end Regulations of the c ocietj. 

The Norwegian Society for Mutual Inviranee against Forest Fires 
arranges for profit-shaiing among its members in two quite different 
ways. 

In the first place, by the term* of its constitution, it collects only 
a minimum premium in advance, le^ervirg the right to demand a sup¬ 
plementary premium at the end of the year, thi* not to exceed three 
times the amount of the initial piemium. F.very insuied person thus 
has a powerful inducement to neglect no precaution against all causes 
of danger to his woods, and also to fight fires that may break out, such 
fires, howe\er, not establishing a claim to an indemnity of more than 
the present value oi the devastation censed. 

There is moreover a second form of profit sharing for the benefit 
of members who have been insured for more than four years. These 
members represent, from the point of view of insurance, a most advan¬ 
tageous risk. In the first place, on their application for admission to 
insurance, the usual strict examination of the proposed risks was held. 
Then, when the agreement is in force, the Society reserves to itself the 
right of cancelling a policy, not only after a loss w’hich has been declared 
and indemnified, but even after a fire on which no claim has been 
made. Agreements that have successfully passed through this double 
weeding out process naturally offer exceptionally sound guarantees : 
a preferential treatment is accorded to them, consisting in a gradual 
lessening of the premiums, ending in an additional share in the society’s 
profits. The insurance premium, which is theoretically 1.25 per thou¬ 
sand, actually admits of a reduction of one fifth at the end of tour years, 
and a rebate of 0.4 per thousand at the end of eight years. The conse¬ 
quence is that the average premium per thousand shows from year to 
year a very’ sharp fall. From 1.32 in 1912 it falls to 1.30 in 1913, to 
1.29 in 1914, to 1.30 in 1915, to 1.20 in 1916, to 1.17 in 1917 and 1918, 
to 1.13 in 1919, to 1.03 in 1920, to 0.98 in 1021. Ax:d in reality, the 
premium actually paid by policy holders of four years’ standing, and 
especially’ by’ those of eight y’ears, is much less, from the fact that those 
who have just Income insured, and do not benefit by’ the advantages 
enumerated above, nevertheless help to fix the average premium. 

M. B. 



Miscellaneous Questions 
relating to Agricultural Economy 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS 
OF THE AGRICULTURAL, CLASSES 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


THE WORK OF THE AGRICULTURAL WAGES BOARD 
OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 

The Agricultural Wages Boards which were established in England 
and Wales in Scotland and in Ireland during the War for the purpose of 
fixing minimum wages have since been replaced by Joint Conciliation 
Committees which determine wages by agreement between the represent¬ 
atives of the employers and of the workers. We think ’it of interest 
to give an account of the work of the Agricultural Wages Board of 
England and Wales and a full statement of the wages fixed by it from its 
establishment under the Com Production Act of 1917 to its dissolution 
in 1921. 


§ 1. Thu AGRiem/ruRAi, wages board. 

In Part II of the Com Production Act it was enacted that the Board 
of Agriculture and Fisheries, in consultation with the Ministry of labour, 
should appoint an Agricultural Wages Board for the fixing of minimum 
wages for workmen employed in agriculture in England and Wales. To 
the terms “ workmen " and ft employed in agriculture ” wide interpret¬ 
ations were given, so that, in fact, the Wages Board was empowered to 
fix minimum wages for men, boys, women and girls, working not only on 
farms, but on osier land, woodland, orchards, market gaidens and nursery 
grounds. 

The Wages Board was to consist of members representing employers, 
member^ representing workers and members appointed by the Board of 
Agriculture who might be expected to form an impartial judgement as 
between employers' and workers' interests. It was left to the Board of 
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Agriculture to make 'emulation's fixing the numbers of each cla^s of 
member, subject to the provision that the representatives of the empk>3 T ers 
and the representatives of the workers must be equal in number and that 
the appointed members must not exceed in number one quarter of the 
whole Board. 

The Board of Agriculture decided that the Wages Board should consist 
of 39 persons, of whom seven were to be appointed members and the 
remainder representative members* (i). Of the 16 members representing 
the employers, eight were to be nominated by the Board of Agriculture, 
while each of the following bodies was to be asked to elect two members: 
The Council of the Royal Agricultural Society of England; the General 
Executive Committee of the National Farmers' Union ; the Council of 
the Central and Associated Chambers of Agriculture; the Welsh Agri¬ 
cultural Council. Of the members representing workmen six were to 
be elected by the Executive Committee of the National Agricultural 
labourers' and Rural Workers' Union, and two by the General Execut¬ 
ive Committee of the Workers' Union, while the remainder were to be 
nominated by the Board of Agriculture. 

If the result of the elections were such that in the opinion of the 
Board of Agriculture a fair representation of all classes of farming and 
of the various conditions of employment in agriculture in all parts of the 
country could not be secured, the Board of Agriculture reserved to itself 
the right to nominate a representative member in place of any person 
elected. 

The normal term of office of an appointed member was fixed at two 
years and that of a representative member at three years, but it was 
laid down that at the end of one 3 v ear five members representing employers 
and five members representing workers should retire by lot and at the 
end of two years other five representing employers and five representing 
workers. 

To preserve the balance between employers' and workers' represent¬ 
atives it was provided that if at any meeting their numbers were 
unequal, the side which was in a majority could arrange that one or 
more of their members should refrain from voting. Failing such arrange¬ 
ment, the chairman might, if he thought desirable, adjourn the voting 
on any question to another meeting of the Board. 

The Wages Board was formed in accordance with these regulations, 
and its first meeting was held on 6 December 1917 (2). 

Revised Regulations governing the constitution of the Agricultural 
Wages Board were issued in September 1920 (3). The principal change 

(1) Provisional Regulations with Respect to the Constitution and Proceedings 
op the Agricultural Wages Board v England and Wales) set up under tlie Corn Rrodue 
tion Act, 1917, issued by the B jard of Agriculture on 2S September 1917. 

{3) Journal at Ihc Board uj Ayicnlturj, December 1917, 

(3) Regulations mvde under the Corn Production Act 1917 wits respect to the 
Constitution and proceedings of the Agricultural Wages Board (England and Wa¬ 
les; issued by the Ministry of Agriculture ou 33 September 1930, 
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was that of the 16 seats allocate*! to representatives of the employers, 
13 vere to be filled by election by the National Farmers' Union (one of 
the members so elected to be representative of Welsh farmers), one seat 
by election by the Welsh Farmers’ Un ; on, the other two employers' repre¬ 
sentatives being nominated by the Board of Agriculture. Of the 16 
seats for lepresentatives of workers, nine were to be filled by election by 
the National Union of Agricultural Workers, five by election by the 
Workers' Union and the remaining two by nomination b}’ the Minister. 

§ 2. District wages committees*. 

The Com Production Act provided also foi the formation of District 
Wages Committees. The appointment of such Committees was left to 
the option of the Agricultural Wages Board, subject to the right of the 
Board of Agriculture to insist on their formation. The areas for which 
they were to act was left to the Wages Board to determine, but their compos¬ 
ition was to be settled by regulations made by the Board of Agriculture. 
The Act merely laid down that there was to be equal representation on the 
District Committees of local employers and local workers and that at least 
one member of the Wages Board or other person nominated by the Board 
of Agriculture should act on each District Committee. 

In determining the areas in which the District Wages Committtees 
were to act the Wages Board took as the basis the geographical counties, 
but in some cases comities were grouped to form a single area (1). In 
all 39 districts were fonned of which 27 corresponded to geographical count¬ 
ies, while 11 contained two or more counties. One of the areas was less 
than a county, the Furness District having been detached from the county 
of Lancashire and grouped with Cumberland and Westmorland. 

The method adopted for the formation of District Wages Committees 
was for the members of the Wages Board representing the employers to 
recommend representatives of the local employers, while the members re¬ 
presenting the workers recommended representatives of the local workers. 
These recommendations were carefully considered by a Selection Commit¬ 
tee, consisting of four employers' representatives, four workers' represent¬ 
atives and four appointed members. The Selection Committee in turn 
made recommendations to the Wages Board, who had the final decision 
in regard to the nomination of the representatives of the local employers 
and the local workers. To these were added the impartial members 
appointed for each Committee by the Board of Agriculture. 

The earliest District Wages Committees to be formed were established 
at the end of January 1918, and by the middle of May the Agricultural 
Wages Board was able to issue a notice stating that Committees had been 
fonned in each of the 39 areas into which England and Wales had been 
divided. 

Under the revised Regulations issued in September 1920, the Agri- 

fa) Journal of ifte Board of Agriculture , January 19x8. 
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cultural Wages Board, in appointing representative members had to make 
their selection from among persons nominated by organizations of em¬ 
ployers and workers respectively. 

It was the function of the District Wages Committees, as laid down by 
the Coni Production Act, to recommend to the Wages Board minimum 
rates of wages applicable to their districts. Only the Wages Board itself 
could fix, vary or cancel any such rate but it could not make any orders 
to this effect which should be applicable in any area where a District 
Wages Committee existed, unless the Committee had either recommended 
the rate or its variation or cancellation, or had had an opportunity of re¬ 
porting thereon to the Board. 

The Act also empowered the Wages Board to delegate any of its 
powers and duties (other than the power and duty of fixing minimum 
rates) to the District Wages Committees. The principal power which was 
so delegated was that of granting “ permits ot exemption, ” that is permits 
to workers on time-work who were affected by mental or ether infirmity 
or physical injury which rendered them incapable of performing the work 
ot a normally efficient workman to accept employment at rates less 
than the minimum wage. 

§ 3. Procedure in fixing minimum rates. 

In fixing any minimum rate of wages the Agricultural Wages Board 
was obliged, as we have seen, either to act upon the recommendation of a 
District Wages Committee or to give the Committee the opportunity to 
report upon the proposal. It had also to give public notice of the rate 
it proposed to fix and to consider any objections which might be lodged 
with it within one month. When a rate was fixed it had further to give 
notice of such rate for the information of the employers and workers 
affected. The same procedure applied to the variation or cancellation 
of any Order fixing a minimum rate. 

§ 4. The principles on which minimum wages were fixed. 

The Com Production Act imposed upon the Agricultural Wages 
Board the duty of fixing minimum rates of wages for time-ivork and em¬ 
powered it, if it thought it necessary or expedient, also to fix minimum 
rates of wages for piece-work . Considerable latitude was allowed to the 
Board on fixing rates applicable universally, or different rates for dif¬ 
ferent districts, for different classes of workers or for different kinds and 
conditions of employment. 

In the case of able bodied men the Act itself fixed a rate for time¬ 
work below which the minimum rate to be fixed by the Wages Board was 
not to go. This rate was to be such that, when the customary allowances 
were taken info account, the total wages would be equivalent to payment 
for an ordinary day’s work at a rate of 35s. a week. This provision did 
not apply to boys, women and girls. 
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The principle laid down by the Act for the guidance of the Wages 
Board in fixing minimum rates, whether for time-work or for piece-work, 
was that it should try to secure, so far as practicable, for able-bodied 
men such wages as were, in its opinion, adequate to promote efficiency 
and to enable a man in an ordinary case to maintain himself and his 
family in accordance with such standard of comfort as might be reason¬ 
able in relation to the naturje of his employment. 

When a minimum rate had been fixed, the payment by an employer 
of a less rate was an offence punishable by a fine of not more than £20. 
If, after conviction, the employer persisted in paying less than the min¬ 
imum rate fixed, he rendered himself liable to a fine not exceeding £1 for 
every day on which the offence was continued. Pending the fixing of 
minimum wages by the Wages Board, the rate of 25s. a week for able- 
bodied men was made applicable all over the country, and if less wages 
were paid the worker was entitled to recover the difference from his emplo3 r er 
as a civil debt. When proceedings to recover were taken, the value of 
the allowances, if it were disputed, was to he determined by the Court. 

§ 5. Benefits and ai,eowances as part payment of wages. 

The Agricultural Wages Board found it necessary to take steps at once 
to decide upon the principles or method to be adopted ill estimating the 
value of those benefits and allowances which were to he calculated as part 
payment of wages. At its second meeting, held on 20 December 1917, 
it appointed two committees, each consisting of four employers’ represent¬ 
atives, four workers’ representatives and four appointed members to 
consider respectively on what basis the rent of cottages should he assessed 
and other benefits and allowances should be valued (x). 

It was not, however, until September 1918 that the Board issued 
an order on the subject. This order, which was entitled “ Order as to 
Benefits and Advantages which may be Reckoned as Payment of Wages 
in lieu of Payment of Cash, ” defined such benefits and advantages as 
including provision by an employer for a workman employed by him of: 

(1) Milk, including skimmed or separated milk. 

(2) Potatoes. 

(3) Dodging, except in any case in which the District Wages 
Committee shall determine that the lodging accommodation provided is 
so defective as to be injurious to health. 

(4) Board, including any meals but not intoxicating drink (2). 

(5) A cottage, including any garden hitherto given or let with the 

cottage, except where the cottage is one in regard to which the Medical 

Officer of Health has reported that it is in a state so dangerous or injurious 

to health as to be unfit for human habitation. 

» 

(t) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, January 1918. 

(2) It is illegal under the Truck Acts to reckon intoxicating drinks a* allowances 
in part payment of wages, 
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The values at which milk and potatoes were to be reckoned were 
the current producers’ wholesale prices, which were to be ascertained and 
determined by the District Wages Committee. lodging and board were 
to be reckoned at such weekly sums as the District Wages Committee 
should determine. 

The value of new milk was originally determined, for all parts of the 
country, as 6 y*d. per quart or the wholesale price fixed for any parti¬ 
cular district by the local Food Control Committee, whichever were 
the lesser. For skimmed or separated milk, the value was universally 
fixed at Sd. per gallon. 

Under a revised determination which came into force on 19 July 1920, 
the value of new milk was to be reckoned as 4 y^d. per quart from 1 
May to 30 September and as 6 d. per quart from 10 October to 30 April. 

For potatoes of the second grade, the values originally determined 
varied from £5 5s. per ton up to £7 10s. In the majority of counties it 
was determined at £6 5s. or £6 10s. The value of potatoes of the first 
grade was determined as 10s. per ton above that of potatoes of the second 
grade. 

A revised determination was made with effect from 13 December 
1920, under which values varying from £10 to £6 were fixed for potatoes 
of any grade or variety. 

Great differences were apparent in the estimation of the value of 
board and lodging. For full board and lodging for a week of seven days, 
the estimated values in the various District Wages Committee areas as 
originally determined and as subsequently modified are shown in Table 
I (male workers) and Table II (female workers). 

Values were also determined in all areas for partial board and lodging 
of various degrees as, for example, lodging only, all food and drink (ex¬ 
cluding intoxicants), dinner only, breakfast only. Similar variations were 
observable in the values determined in the different areas, as in the values 
of full board and lodging. 

It will be noted from Table II that, as from 14 July 1919, the values 
of full board and lodging were made uniform for female workers throughout 
England and Wales and the same is true of the values determined for par¬ 
tial board and lodging. 

The method laid down for the assessment of the value of a cottage 
was less simple. If the cottage were held from the employer rent and 
rate free, the provision of the cottage might be reckoned at an amount 
not exceeding 3s. per week. In other words an amount not exceeding 3s. 
per week may be deducted from the minimum wage. 

A District Wages Committee might, however, decide that the average 
value customarily attached to cottages in its area was less than 35. a week 
and might fix a lower maximum amount at which the provision of a cot¬ 
tage should be reckoned. In a few parts of the country, this maximum 
value was fixed by District Wages Committees at less than 3s. per week. 
Thus in North Buckinghamshire it was fixed at 2$.; in Northamptonshire, 
Herefordshire, Mid-Buckinghamshire and parts of the county of Somerset 















1 As originally determined: 


Berkshire; Buckinghamshire; Cam¬ 
bridgeshire, Huntingdonshire and Bedford¬ 
shire ; Cheshire; Derbyshire; Essex; 
Hamp shire; Hertfordshire and Middle¬ 
sex ; Kent; Lancashire (except Furness ^ 
District); Lincolnshire ; Norfolk ; Nort-1 
humberland and Durham; Notting- ^ 
hamshire ; Oxfordshire ; Somerset; Sui- 
tolk; Sussex; Warwickshire ; Yorkshire ( 

1 

Cumberland, Westmoreland and the ^ 
Furness District of Lancashire ; Dorset; 
Leicestershire and Rutland; Northamp -1 
tonshiie ; Shropshire ; Staffordshire ; Sur¬ 
rey . 

Herefordshire. 

Devonshire . 

Anglesey and Carnarvon; Brecon and 
Radnor; Cornwall; Denbigh and Flint; 
Glamorgan and Monmouth; Gloucester¬ 
shire ; Merioneth and Montgomery; Pem¬ 
broke, Carmarthen and Cardigan; Worces-1 
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zt 2s. 6 d. In by far the greater part of the country, however, the Dis¬ 
trict Wages Committees agreed to the general estimate of 3s. per week. 

The District Wages Committees were also authorized to decide as to 
anv particular cottage that it was defective in respect of accommodation, 
repairs or sanitation, and to fix an amount to be deducted from the max¬ 
imum value on the ground of such defects. 

Where the cottage was held by the worker from the employer at a 
rental, which is often a “ customary ” or “ nominal " rental, the provi¬ 
sion of the cottage might still be reckoned as a “ benefit or advantage, ” 
provided the amount of rent and rates paid by the occupier was less than 
the maximum value fixed for the district (generally, as we have seen, 35, 
per week). The amount which might be deducted from the mini mum 
wage in respect of the provision of such a cottage was the maximum value 
less the amount of rent and rates paid by the occupier. If the rent and 
rates paid by the occupier of the cottage equalled or exceeded the max¬ 
imum value, no deduction in respect of it might be made from the payment 
in cash of the full minimum wage. 

The Order made by the Wages Board did not, of course apply to cot¬ 
tages which were held under a contract of tenancy which was separate and 
distinct from the contract of service. It was accordingly open to em¬ 
ployer and worker to agree for the payment of the minimum wages in full 
and to make an independent agreement for the renting of the cottage. 

6 . Hours of employment : overtime and " walking time ”. 

In fixing minimum rates of wages for time-work, the Wages Board de¬ 
termined both the minimum wages for a week's work and also the min¬ 
imum rates per hour to be paid for overtime. To decide what should be 
considered overtime it was necessary to fix the number of hours' work 
which constituted the normal week's work. This varied somewhat 
from county to county and was different in “Summer" from what it 
was in “ Winter. ” “ Summer " was with rare exceptions reckoned as 
the period from the first Monday in March to the last Sunday in October ; 
“ Winter " was the remaining period of the year. The most usual number 
of hours per week originally fixed for ordinary labourers was 54 in Summer 
and 48 in Winter, but in regard to special classes of workers there were 
great variations, not only as between counties, but as between different 
parts of the same county. So difficult was it to determine the number 
of hours worked by special classes that at first the Wages Board was obliged 
often to content itself in its orders with stating that the number of hours 
per week was to be taken as the “ customary " number, but it after¬ 
wards endeavoured to fix a definite number of hours in all cases. 

Even when the number of hours per normal week's work was fixed 
this was not sufficient to determine what work should be counted as over¬ 
time work. The distribution of the hours had to be considered. In 
the case of ordinary workers, it was assumed in the earlier orders that no 
ordinary work was done on Sundays. All work done on Sundays was, 
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therefore, treated as overtime and a special minimum rate was fixed 
fcr Sunday overtime work. A minimum rate was also fixed for week¬ 
day overtime work and this was payable in respect of all employment 
in any week (excluding Sundays) in excess of the number of hours which 
formed the basis of the weekl}’ wage. * 

A demand soon arose for the adoption in agriculture of the weekly 
half-holiday which is customary in England in almost all other kinds 
of labour. The Wages Board showed themselves sympathetic towards 
this demand and by an Order which came into force on 3 March 1919 
extended the definition of overtime employment to include “ all employ¬ 
ment in excess of 6 % hours on a Saturday or on such other day (not being 
Sunday) in every week as may be agreed between the employer and the 
worker. ” 

The original definition, be it noted, was merely extended. The 
hours in excess of 6 % hours worked on the short day were reckoned 
in any case as overtime, but they were not counted twice over. If, 
for example, the number of hours which formed the basis of the weekly 
wage were 48 and the worker did 51 hours’ work in the week (exclusive 
of Sunday) including 8 hours done on the short day, he would be paid 
overtime wages for 3 hours, the difference between 51 hours and 48. 
The 1 y 2 hours’ overtime work which he did on the short day would 
be included in the three hours’ overtime which he had done during the 
week. 

This is the simplest case. Let us take now the case in which the worker 
only did 48 hours during the week, but did 8 hours on the short day. 
Here it was necessary to inquire what agreement the employer had made 
with the worker. 

Suppose first that the hours of work agreed between the employer 
and the worker are 48, to be spread equally over the six days. On the 
short day 1 y 2 hours out of the 8 hours worked would be overtime. 
Hence the hours of work agreed exclusive of overtime employment are only 
46 y* hours per week. But according to clauses in the previous orders 
of the Wages Board, if the agreed number of hours in the week, exclusive 
of overtime employment, were less than the number of hours which forms 
the basis of the weekly wage (in the supposed case, 48 hours), the full min¬ 
imum weekly wage was nevertheless to be paid. In this case, then, the 
worker was entitled to the minimum weekly wage plus overtime wages 
for 1 \ 2 hours. 

In the second place, let us suppose that the employer had agreed 
with the worker that the 48 hours’ work should be so arranged that only 
6 V 2 hours should be done on the short day and the remaining 41 y 2 
hours spread over the other five days. In the supposed case the worker 
had, it is true, done 48 hours during the week, but he had only done 
46 y 2 hours of normal work instead of 48 hours, as agreed. The employer, 
then, was entitled to deduct the wages, calculated at the normal rate, in 
respect of 1 y 2 hours. (The normal rate per hour would in the supposed 
case be a 48th part of the minimum weekly wages). '‘But, on the other 
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n:md, the worker was entitled to be paid overtime wages in respect of 
the i y 2 hours of overtime which he worked on the short day. 

These examples sufficiently explain the method by which overtime 
was calculated in respect of the short daj T (i). 

It should be noted that the Wages Board had no power to determine 
or to regulate the hours of work of agricultural workers or their arrange¬ 
ment. Employer and worker might agree upon any number of hours 
arranged in any way they liked, but they did so subject to the condition 
that if the total number of hours on week-daj^s exceeded a certain number 
of hours determined by the Board, or if the hours worked on the short day 
exceeded 6 % hours, the excess hours were to be regarded as overtime. 

The short day was originally intended to be of universal application, 
but for certain counties Orders were issued making it inapplicable to workers 
who, under an agreement with their employers, were entitled to a week's 
holiday on full pay in each half-year, or a fortnight's holiday on full 
pay in each year, or to payment of double pay for a week's work in each 
half-year or for a fortnight's work in each year. 

The original Order relating to the short day laid it down that the 
week-day overtime rate should be payable for all employment in excess 
of 6 % hours on that day “ except time spent on such day by stockmen 
of any class in connection with the feeding and cleaning of stock, ” but 
three months later, the Board issued an order to vary the definition of over¬ 
time by omitting this exception, so that for stockmen also any employ¬ 
ment in excess of 6 % hours on the short day was to be treated as over¬ 
time. 

In some counties, however, the exception was renewed by special 
Orders for certain classes of workers. 

In one or two cases the employment to which the weekday overtime 
rates for male workers related was defined by reference to the number 
of hours of work on each day, and this method was universally adopted 
in the case of female workers, with the addition that all employment 
before 71a. m. or after 5 p. m. was to be considered as overtime em¬ 
ployment. 

When a definite number of hours per week was fixed for the special 
classes it was almost invariably inclusive of Sunday, and overtime was 
reckoned accordingly. 

In connection with the hours of labour the question arose as to 
whether “ walking time, ” that is the time spent by the worker in walking 
from his cottage to his place of work and in returning to his cottage, should 
be reckoned in the hours worked. The position was stated as follows 
in the Wages Board Gazette of 1 February 1919 : “ In the absence of any 
special provision in the contract of service or of any well-established cus¬ 
tom of the farm, the time spent by the worker in proceeding from his 
cottage to his place of work, would not be reckoned as employment.. . 
By ‘place of work' is here meant the actual place where the work is carried 


(1) Wages Beard Gasctte, 15 Januaiy and 1 February 1919, 
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on, but if a man's duties require him to go and return to the farm¬ 
house before or after his work in the fields (e. g. } for the fetching or taking 
back of horses or tools) the time occupied in walking between the two 
places would rank in his working hours. But if his duties are such that he 
can go straight from his home to the place of work in the fields and back 
in the same way, the walking time would not be so reckoned, unless his 
contract or the custom of the farm provide that he should be paid for 
that time. The burden of proving the custom would lie on the worker ; 
if it were proved, the custom must be read into the contract of sendee 
unless it is expressly excluded. ” 

§ 7 Minimum wages for ordinary male workers. 

We now give a series of tables showing the minimum wages fixed at 
different times for ordinary male workers, that is, for all male workers 
except certain classes for which special wages were fixed. 

Table III (pages 538-53 q) shows the minimum weekly wages and 
overtime rates per hour which had been fixed before 1 January 1919 
for ordinary male workers. 

The minimum rates for male workmen under 18 years of age were 
subject to a deduction of 20 per cent, during the first two months of the 
worker's employment in agriculture, except in Merioneth and Montgomery. 
This provision was subsequently applied also to Merioneth and Montgom¬ 
ery and remained applicable in all areas, whatever changes were made 
in the minimum rates fixed. 

The number of hours per week in respect of which the minimum wage 
was payable in most districts was 54 in Summer and 48 in Winter, but in 
Anglesey it was 56 in Summer and 51 in Winter; in Cheshire, 60 in both 
Summer and Winter; in Glamorgan and Monmouth, 57 in Summer and 
49 y 2 in Winter; in Herefordshire, 56 in Summer and 48 in Winter; in 
Lancashire (excluding the Furness District), 55 % in both Summer and 
Winter, in Nottinghamhire, 60 in Summer and 54 in Winter ; in Oxford¬ 
shire 52 in both Summer and Winter ; in Shropshire, 57 in Summer and 54 
in Winter; in Staffordshire, 57 in both Summer and Winter ; and in York¬ 
shire, 54 in Summer and 51 in Winter. 

The Sunday overtime rate was payable in respect of all employment 
on a Sunday and the week-day overtime rate (except in Buckinghamshire 
and Cheshire) in respect of all employment in any week (excluding Sunday) 
in excess of the number of hours in Summer and Winter respectively in 
respect of which the minimum wage was payable. In Buckinghamshire 
and in Cheshire overtime employment on weekdays was reckoned as all 
employment in excess of a specified number of hours per day. 

No minimum wages for ordinary male workers tinder 18 years ot age 
had been fixed in Brecon and Radnor before 1 January 1919, but by an 
Order which came into operation on 10 February 1919, they were fixed 
as follows: From 17 to 18 years, 25s,; from 16 to 17 years, 20s.; fiom 15 
to 16 years, 18s.; from 14 to 15 years, 14s.; under 14 years, 10s. The 
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corresponding overtime rates were: From 17 to 18 years, weekdays 
7^., Sundays 8 y 2 d .; from 16 to 17 years, 5 y 2 d. and 6 V 2 i \ from 15 to 
16 years, 5^. and 6 d .; from 14 to 15 years, 4/?. and 4 ; under 14 years 

y. and 3 ^i. 

By an Order which came into operation on 19 May 1919, an all-round 
addition was made to the minimum weekly wages previously fixed fur 
ordinary labourers of 18 years of age and over, except in Cumberland, 
Westmoreland and the Furr ess District of Lancashire. The increase 
tsas: Workers from 18 to 19 years of age, 35. a week; from 19 to 20 
years, 45. a week; from 20 to 21 years, 5s.; of 21 years and over,6s. 6 d. 

At the same time the number of hours per week in respect of which 
the minimum wage was payable for workers of 18 years and over was 
made 54 in Summer and 48 in Winter in all counties in England and 
Wales, with the same exceptions. In those counties where the number 
of hours per week had been in excess of this number the additions were 
made, not to the minimum wages previously in force, but to those wages re¬ 
duced to a basis of 52 hours per week all the year round. 

The overtime rates per hour were also adjusted, being fixed on the 
basis of time and a quarter on week-days and time and a half on Sundays. 

The minimum wages for ordinary male workers as they became 
when this Order came into force are shown in Table IV (pages 540-541), 
The minimum rates for workers under 18 years of age are (except in the 
case of Brecon and Radnor) the same as in Table I and the observations 
apply to them, except in regard to overtime. 

The Order relating to the short day having in the meantime come 
into force, the overtime rates shown in Table II were payable in respect of 
all employment on a Sunday, all employment in excess of 6 y 2 hours on the 
short day (except time spent on such day by stockmen of any class in con¬ 
nection with the feeding and cleaning of stock) and of all employment in any 
week (excluding Sunday) in excess of the number of hours in Summer and 
Winter respectively in respect of which the minimum wage was payable. 

On 6 October 1919 an Order came into force whereby without changing 
the figures of the minimum wages (except for Cumberland, Westmoreland, 
and the Furness District of Lancashire) they were made applicable, 
in all counties except Cheshire, to a week of 50 hours in Summer and 48 
hours in Winter, as well for ordinary male workers under 18 years of age 
as for those over that age. For Cumberland, Westmoreland and the 
Furness District of Lancashire, the following minimum wages were fixed 
at this time for ordinary male workers over 18 years of age: Over 21 years, 
40s.; between 20 and 21 yeais, 39s.; between 19 and 20 years, 38s. 6 d<; 
between 18 and 19 years, 38 s. The corresponding overtime rates were: 
Over 21 years, weekdays 11 d., Sundays is, 1 ; between 20 and 21 

years, xxd. and is. xcL; between 19 and 20 years, 10 and is. xd .; 
between 18 and 19 years, 10 y$d. and is. o y^d. 

This Order did not apply to Cheshire, for which a special Order was 
issued and came into operation on 27 October 1919. Under this Order 
the following minimum wages were fixed for a week of 54 hours, Winter 
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Table III. — Minimum Weekly TTages and Overtime 
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i) The weekly overtime rates for workers u\er iS years of age in Leicestershire and Rutland 
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Rates ( for Ordinary Male Workers in foice on x January 19x9. 

Overtime rates at various ages 
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Table IV. — Minimum Weekly Wages and Overtime Rati 


District Wages Committee - 
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f:r Ordinary Male Workers in force on 19 May 1919. 


Overtime rates at various ages 
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and Summer : Over 21 years, 42s. 6 d .; from 20 to 21 years, 41s.; from 19 
to 20 years 39$-: from 18 to 19 years, 39s.; from 17 to 18 years, 31s.; 
from 16 to 17 years, 26s.; from 15 to 16 years, 21s.; from 14 to 15 years, 
16s.; under 14 years, 11s. The corresponding overtime rates for week- 
days and Sundays were: Over 21 years, is. and is. 2 d. ; from 20 to 21 years, 
11 ^ 2 i. and is. 1 %d ; from 19 to 20 years, lid. and is. 1 y 2 d .; from 18 
to 19 years, ni. and is. id. ; from 17 to 18 years, 8 d. and 9 y^d.; from 
16 to 17 3 T ears, 6 x j 2 d. and 8rZ.; from 15 to 16 years, 5 d. and 6 y 2 d.; from 14 
to 15 years, 4 d. and 5 d .; under 14 years, 3 d. and 3 y^d. 

By an Order which came into force on 19 April 1920, the minimum 
rates of wages for ordinary male workers over 21 years of age were modified, 
while those for ordinary male workers under that age (except in Cheshire) 
were modified by an Order which came into force on 31 May 1920. For 
Cheshire the minimum rates for all ordinary male workers were modified 
by an Order which came into force on 12 July 1920. Table V (pages 
545-546) shows the results of these successive modifications. 

The wages shown in Table V were in respect of a week of 50 hours 
in Summer and 48 hours in Winter, except in Cheshire, where they applied 
to a week of 54 hours, Summer and Winter. 

In most counties the overtime rates applied to all emplo^unent on a 
Sunday, all employment in excess of 6 % hours on the short day and all 
employment in any week (excluding Sunday) in excess of the hours in re¬ 
spect of which the minimum weekly wages were payable. To this there 
were some exceptions. In Cumberland, Westmoreland and the Furness 
District of Lancashire, in Anglesey and Carnarvon, in Brecon and Radnor, 
in Denbigh and Flint, and in Merioneth and Montgomery the employ¬ 
ment in excess of 6 % hours on the short day was not calculated as over¬ 
time in the case of an}- workman who, under an agreement with his employer 
was entitled in each half-year to one week's holiday on full pay or to pay¬ 
ment of double pay for one week's work. In Northumberland and Durham, 
in Yorkshire, and in Glamorgan and Monmouth, employment in excess 
of 6 y 2 hours on the short day was not calculated as overtime in the case 
of any worker who under an agreement with his employer was entitled 
to one week’s holiday on full pay in each half-year, or to one fortnight's 
holiday on full pay in each year or to payment of double pay for one week's 
work in each half-year or for one fortnight's work in each year. In 
Pembroke, Carmarthen and Cardigan employment in excess of 6 % hours 
on the short day was not calculated as overtime in the case of any work¬ 
man who under agreement with his employer was entitled in each year 
either to one fortnight's holiday (or to holidays amounting to 12 week¬ 
days) on full pay or to payment of double pay for a fortnight's work in 
each year. In Cheshire overtime employment was all employment on 
Sunday, all employment in excess of 6 y 2 hours on the short day and all 
employment in excess of 9 y 2 hours on any other day. 

By an Order which came into force on 23 August 1920, the min¬ 
imum rates of wages for ordinary male workers over 21 years of age were 
further revised, and by an Order which came into force on 1 March 1921, 
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the wages for ordinary male workers over 17 years of age in some counties 
and over 18 years in others were also revised. In neither case was any 
change made in the number of hours to which the rate applied, nor to the 
methods of calculating overtime. The rates in force on 1 March 1921 are 
shown in Table VI (page^ 544-545). 

Hitherto in each successive change the minimum rate of wrages had 
been increased, but b} r an Order which came into operation on 5 September 
1921 a general reduction was made in the rates for ordinary male workers. 
At the same time the opportunity was taken of making the rates more 
nearly uniform in the different areas. The reduced rates are shown in 
Table VII (pages 546*547). 

§ 8 . Minimum wages for special classes or male workers. 

Besides the minimum wages for ordinary male workers, minimum wages 
were fixed in various areas for certain special classes of male workers. 
There were considerable variations at different periods in the wages fixed 
for special classes of workers, and with the increase in the wages of ordin¬ 
ary male workers many of the special classes were afterwards assimilated 
to them. 

Another important change was the determination of the number of 
hours for which the minimum wages were payable. In most of the earlier 
Orders no definite number of hours per week was assigned, the number 
being taken as the “ customary ” number of hours per week worked by 
the special classes of labourers. The customary number is very variable 
and differs in different districts in the same county. This method of 
determining wages was not considered satisfactory and the later Orders 
defined the number of hours per week. This did not mean that any 
change was made in the number of hours actually worked; it only made 
a change in the hours which were to be considered overtime. In some count¬ 
ies, where the customary hours were longer than the hours fixed, the 
minimum weekly wage was diminished ; the worker did not, however, 
earn less as he was paid overtime for the hours actually worked. 

The minimum wages and overtime rates which had been fixed up to 
1 January 1919 for special classes and the hours to which the minimum 
wages were applicable are shown in Table VIII (pages 548-549). 

The number of hours per week in xespect of which the minimum 
wages were payable, whether the “customary” hours or a determined 
number, included work on Sunday, and the overtime rates were payable 
for all employment during the week in excess of that number of hours, 
on weekdays and on Sundays respectively. 

In addition to the rates shown in Table VIII, minimum wages had 
been fixed in Northumberland and Durham for horsemen, cattlemen, and 
stockmen between 16 and 18 years. These were: From 17 to 18 years, 
30s.; from 16 to 17 years, 25s. The corresponding overtime rates were : 
From 17 to 18 years, weekdays, 8 < 7 ., Sundays, 9 ; from 16 to 17 years, 

weekdays, 6 Sundays, 7 yd. 
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•nr Ordinary Male Workers m force on 12 July 1920 


Overtime rates at -various ages 
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| for Ordinary Male Workers tn force on x March 1921 


Overtime rates at various ages 
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Table VII. — Minimum Weekly Wages and Overtime Rata 1 f or 


District Wages CoiLnuttee 
Areas 
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The Order which came into force on 19 May 1919 varying the min¬ 
imum wages of workers over 18 years of age affected the special classes 
of workers as well as the ordinary male workers. The resulting min¬ 
imum wages and overtime rates for the special classes in force on 19 May 
1919 are shown in Table IX (pages 548-549). 

Overtime was calculated in the same way as for ordinary male workers 
at the same date. 

By the Order which came into force on 6 October 1919, the special 
classes of workers were in some counties assimilated to the ordinary male 
workers ; in others the number of hours per week for which the minimum 
wage was payable was definitively fixed and the minimum wage was var¬ 
ied accordingly. For Cheshire a special order was issued which came 
into operation on 27 October 1919. The rates in force on the latter date 
are shown in Table X (pages 550-551). 

The methods of calculating overtime varied considerably. In Cam¬ 
bridgeshire, Huntingdonshire and Bedfordshire, overtime was reckoned as 
all employment in excess of the specified hours in any week (including 
Sunday) and any employment in excess of 6 H hours on the short day, 
except employment in connection with the feeding and cleaning of stock. 

In Cheshire the method of reckoning overtime was the same for the 
special classes as for the ordinary male workers in that county. 

In Cumberland, Westmoreland and the Furness District of Lancashire 
overtime was all employment in excess of 63 hours in any week (including 
Sunday) and any employment in excess of 6 y 2 hours on the short day 
except employment in connection with the feeding and cleaning of stock. 


Wc oktlnv*. 
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Ordinary Male Workers in force on 5 'September 1921. 


Overtime rates at canons ages 
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The provision relating to the short day was not, however, to apply in the 
case of a workman who, under an agreement with his employer, was en¬ 
titled after having been employed for a full term (expiring at Whitsuntide 
or Martinmas) to a further sum equal to the amount of his weekly min¬ 
imum wage. 

In Denbigh and Flint and in Merioneth and Montgomery overtime was 
reckoned as all employment in excess of 6 y 2 hours on the short day, and 
all employment in excess of the specified hours in any week (including 
Sunday). The provision relating to the short day was not to apply in the 
case of any workman who under an agreement with his employer was en¬ 
titled in each half-year either to one week’s holiday on full pay or to pay¬ 
ment of double pay for one week’s work. 

For market garden workers in Essex, the number of hours per week 
was exclusive of Sunday and overtime was calculated as all employment 
on a Sunday, all employment in excess of 6 x / 2 hours on the short day, 
and all employment in excess of the specified hours in any week (excluding 
Sunday). 

In Gloucestershire overtime was reckoned as all employment in 
excess of the specified number of hours in any week (including Sunday) 
and all employment in excess of 6 % hours on the short day, except employ¬ 
ment in connection with the feeding and cleaning of stock. 

In Norfolk overtime was reckoned as all employment on. Sunday, 
all employment in excess of 6 % hours on the short day except employ¬ 
ment in connection with the immediate care of animals, and all employment 
in any week (excluding Sunday) in excess of the specified hours. Teamsmen, 
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cowmen and shepherds were however entitled to an additional weekly 
sum ot 75 and sheep-tenders and 0 lllock-tenders to an additional weekly 
sum of 6s m respect of the employment which was precluded from rank¬ 
ing as oyertune employment on the short da} 

In Suffolk o\ertime was reckoned m the same manner as m Norfolk, 
axxd horsemen, stockmen and shepherds were entitled to an additional 
weekly sum a of 7s m respect of employment which was precluded from 
ranking as oyertime employ men* on the short d?y 

In Warwickshire o\ ertime w as calculated as all employ ment in excess 
of 6 V 2 hours on the short day" except employ men c m connection with 
the feeding and clearing or s+ock and all empfoyment m excess of the 
specified hours in any week (including Sunday) 

Special minimum rates ot w^ges for horsemen cowmen shepherds 
and hwsmyn (bailiffs) m Anglesey c»nd Camary on were again fixed by an 
Order which came into operation on 1 March 1920 The Order which came 
into foice on 19 April 1920 y ary mg the mimmjm rate** ot wages of male 
workers of 21 years and over affected the special classes ot workers as well 
as the ordinary male worker 

On 3 Max 1920 an Ordei came into force vary mg the minimum 
rates of wages foi horsemen stockmen and shepherds m Suffolk The 
minimum rates tor male worker (including the special classes) under 21 
yeais of age were modified by the Order which came into force on 31 May 
1920 On 14 Tune 19 ?o an Order came into force whereby stockmen, 
shepherds and horsemen m Warwickshire were assimilated to the ordinary 
male workeis The minimum rates for male woikers (including the spe¬ 
cial classes) of all ages in Cheshire were xaned by r an Order which came 
mlo force on 12 July 1920 The minimum wages and overtime rates for 
special classes of workers which as a result of these y anous orders were 
in force on 12 July 1920 are shown m Table XI (page 554) 

In Anglesey and Carnarvon oyertime was reckoned as all employment 
in excess of the specified number of hours m anv week (including Sunday) 
and all employment in excess of 6 % hours on the short day except em¬ 
ployment in connection with the feeding and cleaning of stock, but the 
provision relating to the short day was not to apply m the case of any work¬ 
man who under an agreement with his employer was entitled m each 
half-year eithei to one week s holiday on full pa\, or to payment of double 
pay for one week's work 

The minimum rates of wages of the special classes of workers aboye 
21 years were modified (like those ot ordinary 7, male workers) by the Order 
which came into operation on 23 August 1920 and those for workeis undei 
21 years of age belonging to the special classes bv the Order which came 
into foice on 1 March 1921 The resulting minimum wages and overtime 
rates in force on 1 March 1921 are shown in Table XII (page 555) 
Finally the minimum wages of the special classes were reduced 
by the Order which came mto operation on 5 September 1921 The 
rates tor special workers m force on that date are shown in Table XIII 
(page 556) 
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In Merioneth and Montgomery minimum wages and overtime rates 
were also fixed (and from time to time varied) for boys under 18 years 
of age who were wholly or partially boarded by their employers and whose 
duties included attending to horses and other stock. In Brecon and Radnor 
minimum wages and overtime rates were fixed for the same class, but 
did not remain long in force, this class of boys being assimilated to other 
male workers of the same ages. The minimum wages in force at different 
dates for this special class are given in Table XIY (page 558). The num¬ 
ber of hours per week to which the rates applied included Sunday. 

q. Minimum wages for female workers. 

As an almost invariable rule minimum and overtime rates per hour 
were fixed for female workers. The only exception to this was in Nort¬ 
humberland, w T here at first minimum weekly wages were fixed for female 
workers employed by the week or longer period. These wages, which 
came into force on 21 October 1918 were as follows : Over 18 years, 22s. 
6d. ; 17 to 18 years, 20s. 3d.; 16 to 17 years, 18s.; 15 to 16 years 15s. 
9 d.; 14 to 15 years, 13s. 6 i .; under 14years, ns. 3^. The number of hours 
per week to which these wages applied was 54 (excluding Sunday) in Sum¬ 
mer and 48 (excluding Sunday-) in Winter. The corresponding overtime 
rates were : Over 18 years, weekdays, 6 d., Sunday, 7 ; 17 to 18 years, 

5 y<>d. and jd. ; 16 to 17 years, 5if. and 6d.; 15 to 16 years, 4 Y^d. to 5 d .; 
14 to 15 years, 4/. and 4 tyd. ; under 14, 3d. and 4 d. Overtime was 
reckoned as all employment on Sunday and all employment in excess of 
the specified number of hours in an}’ week (excluding Sunday). When 
the short day was introduced, any employment on the short day in excess 
of 6 Y% hours was also reckoned as overtime. 

These minimum wages were, however, subsequently cancelled and the 
minimum rates of wages per hour which had been fixed were made appli¬ 
cable to all female workers in Northumberland. . 

In Table XV (page 559) we give the minimum rates per hour and overtime 
rates for female workers at different dates. It will be seen that the wages 
fixed were at all times very nearly uniform throughout England and Wales. 
In the first and second Orders, which came into operation on 21 October 
1918 and 14 July 1919, only Cumberland, Westemorland and the Furness 
District of Lancashire, and Yorkshire, had higher rates than the general 
rate. By the Order which came into force on 31 May 1920 the rates in 
Cumberland, Westmoreland and the Furness District of Lancashire were 
assimilated to the general rate, but special rates were fixed for Somerset 
and for Yorkshire. In the Orders which came into force on 1 March 1921 
and 5 September 1921 special rates were fixed only for Yorkshire. As in 
the case of male workers, the Order which came into force on 5 September 
1921 reduced the rates previously fixed. 

In the earliest Order relating to female workers overtime was defined 
as all employment on a Sunday, all employment on any week-day before 
7 a. m. or after 5 p. m. and all employment on any weekday in excess of 
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a specified number of hour*. The number was 8 hours all the year round 
in most part* of England and Wales but in Cambridgeshire, Hunting¬ 
donshire and Bedfordshire, in Cumberland and Westmoreland, in Derbyshire „ 
in Devonshire, in Dorset, in Hertfordshire and Middlesex, in Kent, in 
Northamptonshire, in Nottinghamshire and in Wiltshire, the number 
was 8 y 2 hours in Summer and 8 hours in Winter, while in Cheshire, in 
Lancashire, in Shropshire, in Glamorgan and Monmouth and in Merioneth 
and Montgomery, the number was 8 % hours all the year round. 

The Order which came into operation on 14 July 1919 only changed 
the minimum and overtime rates for female workers over 18 years of age. 
By this time the short day had been introduced and all employment in 
excess of 6 % hours on the short day was reckoned as overtime. The 
subsequent Orders did not introduce any change into the S3 T stem of cal¬ 
culating overtime. 

Under all the Orders, the minimum and overtime rates were subject 
to a deduction of yd. per hour during the first three months of a worker's 
employment in agriculture. 


§ 10. Corn and hay harvest wages. 

Com Hardest of 1919. — In several District Wages Committee areas 
minimum rates of wages and special overtime rates were fixed for workers 
employed on the com harvest in 1919. 

In Cambridgeshire minimum weekly wages were fixed for a week 
of 60 hours (excluding Sundays). These were for male workers over 
21 years of age, 73s.; 20 to 21 vesrs, 70s. ; 19 to 20 years, 68s. ; 18 to 
19 years, 66s. ; 17 to 18 years, 52s.; 16 to 17 years, 44s.; 15 to 16 years, 
36s.; 14 to 15 years, 28s.; under 14 years, 20s. For female workers the 
rates were : Over 18 years, 55s.; 17 to 18 years, 41s. 6 d.; 16 to 17 years, 
37s.; 15 to 16 years, 32$. 6d .; 14 to 15 years, 28s.; under 14 years, 23s. 

Workers in regular employment on the farm who were employed on 
harvest work wire to be paid at least 24 days at the special rates; for workers 


Table XVI. — Corn Harvest d 
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engaged for the harvest period, the special rates only applied in respect 
of hours actually worked on the harvest. 

In Yorkshire minimum weekly wages were also fixed for employ¬ 
ment during the com harvest. For male workers over 18 years the min¬ 
imum weekly harvest wage was £4; for male workers under 18 years 
and for all female workers, it was 50 per cent, higher than the normal min¬ 
imum weekly wage. Where the worker was employed for the whole 
of the harvest on a farm comprising more than 10 acres of com, the special 
rates were to be paid for a period of four weeks from the day on which 
he was first employed on harvest work, even if he were not employed 
for the whole of this period in harvest work, and after the period had 
expired he was to be paid at the special rate in respect of each day upon 
which he was employed on such work. Where the worker was employed on 
a farm not comprising 10 acres of com, or was employed for less than the 
whole period, the special rates were payable only in respect of the days on 
which he was actually employed on harvest work. 

In Dorset, Lincolnshire, Nottinghamshire and Oxfordshire, minimum 
rates per hour were fixed for harvest work. These are set out in Table 
XVI. 

Special overtime rates for harvest work were fixed in thirteen areas. 
These are shown in Table XVII (page 562). In all the areas except 
Cambridgeshire and Yorkshire, overtime employment included all employ¬ 
ment on Sunday, all employment in excess of 6 % hours on Saturday and 
all employment in excess of 9 % hours on any other day. 

In Dorset there was a special definition of overtime for stockmen, 
horsemen and shepherds employed on harvest work ; it was all employ¬ 
ment in excess of 6 % hours on the short day except time spent on that 
day in connection with the feeding and cleaning of stock and all employ¬ 
ment on any day in excess of the hours of employment customary in the 
area for workers of this class. 

In Cambridgeshire overtime did not begin on days other than Sunday 
and the short day until 10 hours had been worked. 


1919: Minimum Rates per Hour . 
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In Yorkshire special overtime rates weie fixed for male workers 
over 18 years of age To other workers the normal overtime rates ap¬ 
plied For all workers howeyer oyertime employment during the haryest 
period was defined as being all employment on Sundays and all employ¬ 
ment on weekdays before 6 45 a m and after 8 p m or (when onh tut¬ 
ting or stooking work was m progress) after 7pm 

In Suffolk another system was adopted It was laid down that dur 
ing the period of com haryest no e nployment on haryest work on a week 
day was to be treated as oyertime employment and eyery worker was 
to be paid ordinary wage* but was to be entitled to a bonus on the complet¬ 
ion of the haryest Tins tonus in the case of male workers according 
to age was Over 21 years £7 10s 20 to 21 years £7 4s , 19 to 20 years 
£7 18 to 19 years £6 16s 17 to 18 years £5 7s 16 to 17 years £4 10s , 
15 to 16 years £3 14s 14 to 15 years £2 176 6d under 14 years £2 

For female workers +he bonus was Over 18 years, £5 10s 17 to 18 

vears £4 3$ , 16 to 17 years, £3 155 15 to 16 years £3 5s , 14 to 13 
years, £2 15s , tmder 14 years £2 A worker who had only worked a 
part of the harvest period was only entitled to a corresponding pro¬ 
portion of the bonus 

The hours to be worked during the haryest in Suffolk were to be if 
required not less than 12 hours on any weekday while the crops were 
being carted and not less than 11 hours on any weekday while other har¬ 
vest work was m progress All employment on haryest work on Sunday 
wa<5 paid for at the rates for Sunday work noimally applicable to the 
worker 

Corn and Hav Hardest of 1920 — For the com harvest of 1920, 
minimum weekly wages were fixed for male workers in Glamorgan and Mon¬ 
mouth as> follows Over 21 years, 505 , 20 to 21 years, 48s 6d 19 to 
to 20 years, 45s 6 d , 18 to 19 years, 44s , 17 to 18 years, 35s , 16 to 
17 years, 29s 15 to 16 vears 23 i> 6d 14 to 15 y^ears, 18s , under 14 
years, 18s These rates applied in respect of each week m which a worker 
was employed for at least two days or parts of two days on harvest work 

In Yorkshire the same minimum rates were in force as for the com 
haryest of 1919 

In Derbyshire and in Nottinghamshire minimum rates per hour 
were fixed for haryest work for both male and female workers and m Gla¬ 
morgan and Monmouth for female workers These rates are shown m 
Table XVIII (pages 564 565) 

Special overtime rates for harvest work were fixed m 14 District 
Wages Committee areas These rates are shown m Table XIX (page 566) 

It will be seen that, except m Derbyshire, the same overtime rates 
were fixed for Sundays as for weekdays In most areas overtime employ¬ 
ment was defined as all employment on a Sunday, all employment m 
excess of 6 % hours on a Saturday, all employment m excess of 8 8 / t hours 
on any other day and all employment in excess of 50 hours in any week 
(excluding Sunday) In Cheshire, in Cumberland, Westmoreland and the 
Furness District of Lancashire, m Derbyshire, in Glamorgan and Monmouth 
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Table XVIII. — Corn Hardest o/ 


District Wages Committee Areas 


Over 21 20-21 19-20 18-19 17-18 


” —- — J 2 d ’ 1 

Nottinghamshire . 18 17 16 1 /a 15 x /a | 12 x / 3 

Derbyshire . 15 V s ® I 4 1 / 2 *4 13 x /a I 0 x /c. 


Glamorgan and Monmouth 


and in Shropshire the ordinary definition of overtime employment was 
applicable. In Nottinghamshire no differential overtime rates were fixed 
for employment on harvest work. 

In Suffolk the provisions which had been made in 1920 remained in 
force. The same provisions were applied in Essex to workers on farms 
containing more than 50 acres of com; on a farm containing not more 
than 50 acres of com, it was provided that during a period of four weeks 
from the commencement of the com harvest on the farm no employment 
on a weekday (whether on harvest work or not) should be treated as 
overtime employment and that every worker (whether employed on 
harvest work or not) should be paid ordinary wages and be entitled to 
the same bonus, provided that he or she worked, if required, on every 
weekday 12 hours while the crops were being carted, and 11 hours while 
other work was in progress. 

In Warwickshire and Shropshire special bonuses were fixed in respect 
of each day on which the worker was wholly or mainly employed on 
harvest work. 

In Warwickshire, in the case of workers employed on a farm contain¬ 
ing less than 100 acres of com, for the first six days of the workers' em¬ 
ployment on harvest and in the case of workers employed on a farm con¬ 
taining more than 100 acres for the first twelve days of the worker's 
employment on harvest, the bonuses were: Over 21 years, 2s. 6 d.; 20 to 
21 years, 2$. 6rf.; 19 to 20 years, 2 s. 3 L\ 18 to 19 years, 2s. 3 1 .; 17 to 18 
years, is. grf.; 16 to 17 years, is. 6 d .; 15 to 16 years, is. 3 L \ 14 to 
15 years, is.; under 14 years, 6 d. For female workers the bonuses were: 
Over 18 years, is. 9 L; 17 to 18 years, is. 6i.; 16 to 17 years, is. 3<Z.; 
15 to 16 years, is. 3; 14 to 15 years, is.; under 14 years, 6 d . The 
same bonuses were payable on all farms in Shropshire to male and fe¬ 
male workers in respect of each day on which they were employed on 
harvest work for five hours or more (exclusive of overtime employment) 
but only half the amount was payable in respect of each day on which 
they were employed on harvest work for less than five hours. On 
farms in Warwickshire containing less than ioo acres of com for the 
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1920: Mintfhtm Rates per Hour . 
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seventh and subsequent days of the workers’ employment on harvest, 
and on farms containing more than ioo acres of com for the thirteenth 
and subsequent days, the bonuses for male workers were : Over 21 years, 
is. 6d .; 20 to 21 years, is. 6d .; 19 to 20 years, is. 3 d .; 18 to 19 years, 
is. 3d .; 17 to 18 years, is.; 16 to 17 years, gd .; 15 to 16 years, 9 d.; 
14 to 15 years, 6 d .; under 14, years, 3d. For female workers the bonuses 
were: Over 18 years, is.; 17 to 18 years, gd .; 16 to 17 years, 9 d .; 15 
to 16 years, 9 d .; 14 to 15 years, 6 d .; under 14 years, 3 d. 

In Anglesey and Carnarvon, in Cheshire, in Cornwall, in Cumberland, 
Westmoreland and the Furness District of Lancashire, in Denbigh and 
Flint, in Derbyshire, in Gloucestershire, in Herefordshire, in Shropshire, 
in Somerset, in Surrey, in Warwickshire and in Wiltshire the same pro¬ 
visions applied to the hay harvest as to the com harvest. 

C. Corn and Hay Harvest of 1921. — For the com harvest of 1921 the 
provisions made for the com harvest of the previous year in Cornwall, in 
Cumberland, Westmoreland and the Furness District of Lancashire, in 
Denbigh and Flint, in Devonshire, in Glamorgan and Monmouth, in 
Herefordshire, in Somerset, in Suffolk, and in Surrey remained unchanged. 

Including areas in which the provisions remained unchanged, special 
overtime rates were fixed in 15 areas. These are shown in Table XX 
(page 566). 

In Glamorgan and Monmouth the ordinary definition of overtime 
was applicable to these rates. In all the other areas the definition of 
overtime was the same as that generally adopted for the com harvest 
of 1920. 

The minimum weekly wages which had been fixed for Glamorgan 
and Monmouth for male workers were the only minimum weekly wages 
which remained in force, those fixed for Yorkshire having been cancelled. 
The minimum rates per hour for female workers in Glamorgan and Mon¬ 
mouth also remained in force, and minimum rates per hour we're fixed 
for both male and female workers in Essex in the case of farms contain¬ 
ing not more than 40 acres of com. These latter rates were: For male 
workers over 21 years, is. 4d .; 20 to 21 years, is. 3d .; 19 to 20 years, 
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(1) I*or Derbyshire increased rates per hour were also fixed for employment other than overtime employment. — (’) I'oi Glamoignn and Monmouth special 
minimum wages weie also fixed. — (3) F01 Shropshiie special bonuses aeie also fixed 
















Tabi^k XX. — Corn Harvest of 1921 : Special Overtime Rates per Hour . 
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(1) For Glamorgan and Monmouth special minimum weie also fixed. 
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is. 2d .; 18 to 19 years, is. 1 \yL. ; 17 to 18 years, 10 y 2 d .; 16 to 17 
years, 8 V 2 d. ; 15 to 16 years, yd. ; 14 to 15 years, 5 d. ; tinder 14 years, 
3 V^d. For female workers over 18 years, 11 y^d .; 17 to 18 years, 8 y$d. 
lb to 17 years, 8d. ; 15 to 16 years, yd ; 14 to 15 years, 5 %r. ; under 
14 years, 4 d. 

The sums payable in Suffolk on completion of harvest remained 
unchanged but in Essex a new scale of payments was fixed which was 
made applicable only to farms containing more than 40 acres of com. 
The scale of payments was as follows: For male workers, over 21 years, 
£6 15s.; 20 to 21 years, £6 5s.; 19 to 20 years, £6 ; 18 to 19 years, £5 10s.; 
17 to 18 years, £4 105. ; 16 to 17 years, £3 105. ; 15 to 16 years, £2 15s.; 
14 to 15 years, £2 5s.; under 14 years, £110s. For female workers over 18 
years, £4 15s.; 17 to 18 years, £3 10$.; 16 to 17 years, £3 5s.; 15 to 16 years, 
£2 15s.; 14 to 15 years, £2 5s.; under 14 years, £1 10s. The conditions 
were also varied slightly, it being provided that the employer should be 
entitled to require the worker to work not more than 24 weekdays of not 
more than 11 working hours each. On these days no employment up to 11 
hours was to be reckoned as overtime employment, but all employment 
in excess of 11 hours per day was to be paid at the ordinary overtime 
rate. The full bonus was to be payable if the worker was employed on 
harvest work for 24 weekdays, but if he or she was employed for less 
than 24 days, the bonus was to be proportionately reduced. 

The special overtime rates fixed for the com harvest applied also 
to the hay harvest in the following areas: Anglesey and Carnarvon ; 
Cornwall; Cumberland, Westmoreland and the Furness District of Lan¬ 
cashire, Denbigh and Flint; Devonshire; Derbyshire ; Gloucestershire ; 
Herefordshire ; Merioneth and Montgomery; Somerset; Surrey; Wiltshire; 
Yorkshire. 

§ 11. The abolition of the agricultural wages board. 

By an Act which received the Royal Assent on 19 August 1921 (1), 
the Com Production Acts were repealed and the Agricultural Wages 
Board and District Wages Committees were thus abolished. A new 
system of fixing minimum wages was, however, introduced. It was 
proposed to set up local Joint Conciliation Committees representing the 
employers and workmen, and the Minister of Agriculture was empow¬ 
ered to take such steps as he thought best calculated to secure 
the voluntary formation and continuance of such committees. It was 
provided that for two years from the passing of the Act, or until a 
Joint Conciliation Committee was formed, the representatives of the em¬ 
ployers and of the workers on any District Wages Committee should 
act as a Joint Conciliation Committee for any part of the area for which 
such a Committee did not exist. 


(1) The Com Production Acts (Repeal) Act, 1931. 
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When a Joint Conciliation Commit cee has agreed upon a rate of 
wages for any class of workers in the district (or any part of the district) 
for which it has been formed, it can submit the agreement to the Min¬ 
ister of Agriculture, who can confirm it and advertize it. If a rate of 
wages has been so agreed, confirmed and advertized, it becomes an implied 
term of every contract for the employment of a workman of any class 
to which the agreement applies that the employer shall pay the work¬ 
man wages at not less than the rate agreed upon. 

The representatives of the employers and workmen on a Joint Con¬ 
ciliation Committee have, respectively, one collective vote on any ques¬ 
tion, and the chairman is not to have the power to vote, except in respect 
of any particular matter in respect of which the Committee agrees that 
he shall have such power. Generally speaking, therefore, no resolution 
will be regarded as carried unless it has been approved by a majority 
both of the employers' representatives and of the workers’ representatives. 

J. K. M. 


IyAND SYSTEMS 

miscellaneous information relating to land systems 

ARGENTINA. 

A NEW AGRICUETURAE EBTTING AGREEMENT. — Crimea 3 fensuai del Departamento 
Nacional del Trabajo , No. 47. Buenos Aires, November, 1921. 

By the Law No. 11,170, in date 7 October 1921, there are laid down 
the regulations which are to govern the agricultural letting agreements 
in Argentina, relating to an area of land not more than 300 hectares, 
situated outside the boundary of the communes and intended for the cul¬ 
tivation of cereals or stockbreeding, the payment being due in money 
or kind, or by delivery of some percentage of the crop. 

Form and Limit of the Agreement — The agreements as described 
above may be drawn up either by a public instrument or by a private 
document. To secure confirmation they must be deposited within eight 
days at the local office of Registration of Property for registration, or 
sent for that purpose to the magistrate who has jurisdiction in the local¬ 
ity where the land is situated. 

When the registration is made within the limit of six days, the agree¬ 
ment is good against a third party from the date of the stipulation ; in 
the case when it is registered after that limit, it will hold good against 
a third party only from the date of the registration. In the event of its 
having been brought into being without these formalities, while it is 
possible to prove its existence in accordance with common law, the agree- 
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ment is considered as existing in conformity with the law of which we 
are treating. 

The agreements made according to these provisions, when they refer 
to land situated within the area of national jurisdiction are, during the 
first five years from the promulgation of the present law, exempt from 
the payment of tax and from any other duty. 

The law lays down that no clauses inserted in the agreements in any 
contingency 7 shall oblige the tenant to sell the produce to th* owner or to 
any expressly mentioned person; or to insure the crops or the harvest with 
a special society or person, or in a special way ; or to make use of a special 
machine for threshing, for reaping, spreading or carrying the grain, or 
to rely for that purpose on a particular firm or person; or finally to give 
up the rights and the guarantees of safety and protection w T hich this law 
confers on the tenants. 

If there is no fixed date for the termination of the agreement or if 
the period fixed is less than four years, the tenant has the option of con¬ 
sidering the agreement as valid for four years, with the obligation of 
giving notice to the owner six months before the end of the agreement. 

If he does not wish to avail himself qf this privilege of the law, He 
must give notice that he waives it six months before the end of every year, 
doing so before the magistrate of the locality or in some other legal manner. 

Sub-letting of Lands Leased. — The law forbids the transfer of the 
agreement or the sub-letting of the farm, at least without the express 
consent of the owner, in which case the period of the transfer or of the 
sub-let must not be less than four years except by written consent to that 
effect from the owner himself. 

Powers Granted to the Tenant . — The tenant has the right to build 
a brick house consisting of two rooms and a kitchen, a shed, a bam, a 
silo for cereals and for fodder and a horse-trough; he may besides plant 
five fruit-trees and five forest trees for each hectare of land, up to 500 
trees as a maximum. It is understood that he cannot exercize this right 
where he finds the improvements mentioned already in existence in the 
property he is about to occupy. 

Compensation due from the Owner . — On the expiry of the period 
of the agreement, the tenant has to give up the farm, compensation being 
first paid in money by the owner ; this is to be reckoned in proportion to 
the value of the improvements introduced into the farm, up to a max¬ 
imum of 10 per cent, of the value which is attributed to the farm for the 
purposes of payment of the land-tax. 

When the tenant and the owner are not in agreement in fixing the value 
of the said compensation, the law requires that the decision be referred 
to a special committee, constituted by a representative of the owner, a 
representative of the tenant and a third person, named by the parties or 
by the magistrate. 

If at the expiry of the agreement the owner agrees to an extension 
of a fresh period of four years, the compensation for the improvements 
will be postponed till the end of the new agreement. 
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The tenant has no claim to any further limit of time for giving up 
the farm after the expiry of the agreement. 

Obligations of the Tenant. — The tenant is under an obligation to 
devote the land to agricultural operations, in the sense of the letting agree¬ 
ment, and maintain and keep in good condition the enclosures and the 
improvements he has found on the farm, except for ordinary wear and tear. 

As we have said, the rent can be paid by the delivery to the owner 
of a percentage of the crop. In this case the payment of the percentage 
must be made after the quantity of seed has been withdrawn that is re¬ 
quired by the tenant, such tenant not to give up more than 5 per cent, 
of the area of the piece of land to pasturage or fruit growing. 

'Son-liability to Seizure of Implements , etc. — The following are 
declared not liable to seizure and cannot be distrained: furniture and 
everything essential to the maintenance and work of the agriculturist, such 
as domestic utensils, a plough, a <=eed drill, a reaper, a sulky with its ac¬ 
cessories, a cart and harness for six horses, fifteen horses, or three pair 
of oxen with the necessary equipment for harnessing them to the plough, 
two milch cows with their calves, three pigs or other small live stock for 
the consumption of the family for a whole year, and finally the seed for 
the following season, but in no case in an amount exceeding what is 
wanted for the cultivation of the farm, up to a maximum of 80 hectares. 

Breaking up of the Lands. — The provisions of this law do not deprive 
the owners of the power of dividing their land and selling portions, up 
to 300 hectares each, to buyers who buy them to work them themselves. 

If sales of this kind are effected and the period of the letting agreement 
has expired, the owners can request and obtain the eviction of the oc¬ 
cupiers under the terms of the common law, paying in that case the compen¬ 
sation mentioned above. 

The non-fulfilment of any of the obligation? of the tenant to the owner 
gives the owner the right to consider the agreement annulled, to demand 
the eviction of the tenant and the restoration of the land on the terms 
laid down by the civil code. 

It may be noted that irrigated lands are not included among those 
which can be the object of a letting agreement on the lines laid down by 
the L&W of 7 October 1921. E. F. 


ECUADOR. 

GRANTS OF LAND FOR COLONIZATION. — Re^tstro Ofictal. No. 338* Year H. Quito, 
38 October 1921. 

B} t the Uaw dated 8 October 1921 power is given to the Government 
of the Republic of Ecuador to make colonization agreements in the eastern 
region, more particularly in the province of Napo-Pastaza. 

Chi the basis of this law, the Government can grant the full possession 
of 10,000 hectares of uncultivated land to one or more persons, for the estab- 
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lishment of an agricultural colon}’ consisting of at least 50 families, natives 
of Ecuador and Colombia. 

To be available for such grants, land must be situated near to lines of 
communication. 

So as further to facilitate the founding of the colonies, the Government 
binds itself for a period of ten years not to levy any duties, State, munici¬ 
pal or otherwise, on the raw materials and generally on all products, in¬ 
cluding manufactures, which the colonists may export or sell in the terri¬ 
tory of the Republic, excluding tobacco and brandy. 

In the event of the number of families in the colony being less than that 
required by the law, the grantee or grantees will pass back to the Govern¬ 
ment that proportion of the land which corresponds to the number of 
the families by whir h the total number falls short of the required number. 

In like manner the quantity of land granted will be increased in the 
event of the number of families being greater than that required by the law. 

The agreement will be declared void in the case when after the lapse 
of eighteen months the families have not established themselves in the place 
intended for the colony. 

The law permits the contracting party or parties to transfer the agree¬ 
ment to others, the authorization of the Government having been obtained. 

With the consent of the Government the transfer of the ownership 
is permitted alike to the contracting parties and their successors. 

The law further lays down that the agreement must be ratified by a 
deed and registered at the Notarial office. 

The advantages of the exemption from the above mentioned duties, 
conferred on the colonists by this law, are extended to all who actually 
possess lands in the eastern region indicated. 

E. F. 


FRANCE. 

AN OFFICIAL EXPERIMENT IN HOME COLONIZATION (i). - La Main-tfamvre 
a%ricole . Paris, March 1922. 

On 6 February 1922 a third party of Breton cultivators, natives of Fi- 
nistere and of the C6tes-du-Nord, proceeded to the South-west. This 
party was composed of 27 heads of families. At Bordeaux it was divided 
into two parties : one, including 20 heads of families, went to Perigueux; 
the other to Montauban. 

A Breton expert had gone in advance of the party both into Dordogne 
and into Tam-et-Garonne, with a mission from the Ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture to visit the farms reported vacant and to acquaint himself with their 
value for cultivation. 


(1) See International Review of Agucultural Economics , November 1921, p. 609 
Januaiy-February 1922, p. 121. 
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At Perigueux a certain number of owners of tbe vacant farms had 
been assembled and met the new arrivals. Preliminary matters were en¬ 
tered into, and the parties concerned then went at once to see the proposed 
farms and to discuss terms. It had been agreed moreover that the leases 
should be drawn up and signed at the Directorate of Agricultural Admi¬ 
nistration, in the presence of the President of the Central Bureau of the 
Agricultural Co-operative Organizations of Finist&re, Breton experts, the 
Director of Agricultural Administration and a representative of the 
Labour Department of the Ministry of Agriculture. 

The object of these arrangements was to facilitate transactions, as the 
Bretons were not as a rule familiar with the provisions of leases on me¬ 
tayage. 

At Montauban a certain number of owners had been summoned to the 
Prefecture in the same way. They met there a delegate of the Ministry 
of Agriculture, the Assistant Director of Agricultural Administration, and 
the Breton pioneers. “ 

The distribution of the Bretons cultivators was very quickly effected. 
This contingent was smaller than had been at first reckoned, a certain num¬ 
ber having fallen out at the moment of leaving Brittany. This falling off 
took place chiefly among the cultivators of the C6tes-du-Nord who do not 
yet know the South-west. 

The same arrangements were made in Tam-et-Garonne as in the 
Dordogne for the drawing up and signing of the leases. 

All the Bretons of the party, that is 27 heads of families, signed the 
leases before their return to Brittany. 

It may be noted that besides the Breton heads of families who have 
joined the various parties organized up to the present for Dordogne and Tam- 
et-Garonne, a certain number of Bretons have entered into negotiations 
individually with landowners of these departments. The number of Bre¬ 
ton families already installed in Dordogne is estimated at 120, and in Tam- 
et-Garonne there are some twenty families settled or on the way to be 
settled. 

The President of the Central Bureau of the Agricultural Co-operative 
Organizations of Finistfere and the Breton pioneers made a point of enquir¬ 
ing into the circumstances of Bretons who had been settled for some time 
in. the South-west. The impression they gained is excellent and gives pro¬ 
mise of good results from the home colonization scheme which is being 
carried out. 

We may add that apart from the Breton dement, a large number of 
peasant families, natives of different regions, are endeavouring to settle in 
the South-west, a wide publicity having been given to the offers of 
vacant farms by the special lists published by the Ministry of Agriculture. 

M. B. 
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GERMANY 

TEN YEARS’ WORKING OF THE “ EIGENE SCHOLLE ” COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 
— Freie -ix.i^erischaHUcht sozmlisUsche Agrar-Kcn) enspondenz, No 7-3 Berlin, 15 Feb¬ 
ruary, 1922 

I11 1910 the Home Colonization Society " Eigene Scholle” was formed- 
in Frankfort-on-Oder, as a limited liability company, with an initial capital 
of three and a half million marks. The Prussian Government took shares 
to the value of one million marks. At the end of the second year of 
working the capital of the company reached 8,300,000 marks in round 
figures. But this sum after ten years’ working has not increased beyond 
8,563,000 marks. 

The chief aim of the society was the stemming of the rural exodus, 
continually becoming more and more serious. 

Up to the time of the outbreak of war, the society had acquired 22,800 
hectares of land, and had settled on them 904 families numbering in all 
4,151 persons. These 904 families were placed as follows: 

371 on holdings for labourers, from 0.125 I *5 hectares. 

169 on holdings for artisans, from 1.5 to 5 hectares. 

86 on small farms, from 5 to 10 hectares. 

227 on farms of more than 10 hectares. 

For 51 farms particulars are not available as to size. 

The War completely blocked the activity of this colonization society 
and has rendered virtually impossible the creation of small holdings, 
on account of the immense increase in the prices of farm stock, whether 
live or dead. Equally the attempts to make arrangements for the dis¬ 
abled and for families of refugees led to no result by reason of the constant 
rise in wages and prices. 

In the ten years of its working the Society acquired altogether 27,236 
hectares of land, in round numbers, of which 15,945 hectares of cultivable 
land has been taken up for colonization, forming 1,769 peasant, artisan 
and labourers’ holdings, and 483 workmen’s holdings on the outskirts of 
the towns ; 4,780 hectares of woodland, of water and of uncultivated land 
suitable for sylviculture were handed over to the Crown forest lands, 
and 2,889 hectares (five farms) were resold: the remainder, 3,610 hectares, 
is still available and will be utilized for the formation of small agri¬ 
cultural holdings. M. T. 


LATVIA. 

THE APPLICATION OF THE AGRARIAN REFORM. - Recueil Mcnsuel du Bureau 
centroid statistique de VEsthonie , Nos. 3 and 4. Tallinn, 1922. 

The Latvian law on agrarian reform orders the formation of a reserve 
of State lands, including, firstly, the public lands and State forests and, 
secondly, all other cultivated lands except that part which must be left to 
the owner, this being of the extent of a medium-sized agricultural holding. 
It is out of this reserve that the new holdings are formed. 

From 1919 to 1921 the number of properties divided up was 
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i,io6. The number of holdings created was 27,386 which may be thus 
classified: 






Number 

Area 

Holdings not exceeding 

2 hectares. 

1.059 

1 . 333-93 

)> 

of between 2 

and 5 

hectares. . . . 

905 

2 . 539-50 


» » 3 

» 10 

» .... 

921 

7 . 3 I 4-42 

*> 

» » 10 

» 15 

)> .... 

4.733 

62,267.23 

J) 

i> » 15 

» 22 

» .... 

16,260 

303,222.26 

» 

» more than 

22 

>> .... 

3.508 

87,247.48 




Total . . . 

27,386 

461,924.81 


Besides this distribution, 42,957 hectares have been added to 1,120 
existing agricultural holdings held on lease ; 72,238 hectares have been 
divided up to form 5,887 farms for various purposes, and there remain 
of the State reserve 2,291 properties, comprising 392,912 hectares. 

M. B. 


Aj.pkedo RtrGGEBi, gerente responsabile. 





THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE 


Origin op the Institute and Summary of the International Treaty 

The International Institute of Agriculture was established under the 
International Treaty of 7 June 1905, which was ratified by forty govern¬ 
ments. Twenty-two other governments have since adhered to the Institute. 

It is a Government institution in which each country is represented 
by delegates. The Institute is composed of a General Assembly and a 
Permanent Committee. 

The Institute, always confining its attention to the international 
aspect of the various questions concerned, shall: 

(a) collect, study and publish as promptly as possible, statistical, 
technical, or economic information concerning farming, vegetable and ani¬ 
mal products, trade in agricultural produce, and the prices prevailing in 
the various maikets; 

(b) communicate the above information as soon as possible to those 
interested; 

(c) indicate the wages paid for farm work; 

(d) record new diseases of plants which may appear in any part of 
the world, showing the regions infected, the progress of the diseases, and 
if possible, any effective remedies : 

(e) study questions concerning agricultural co-operation, insurance 
aud credit from every point of view; collect and publish information 
which might prove of value iu the various countries for the organization 
of agricultural co-operation, insurance and credit; 

(/) submit for the approval of the various governments, if necessary, 
measures tor the protection of the common interests of farmers and for the 
improvement of their condition, utilizing for this purpose all available 
sources of information, such as resolutions passed by international or other 
agricultural congresses and societies, or by scientific aud learned bodies,etc. 
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Co-operation and Association 


CANADA. 


CO-OPERATION FOR THE MARKETING OF AGRICULTURAL 

PRODUCE AND THE SUPPLY OF FARM REQUISITES. 

( Continued ). 

§ 6. The co-operative marketing op eggs and poultry. 

Co-operative egg marketing is now being undertaken fairly generally 
throughout the Dominion. Its development has been made possible by 
the assistance given by the Dominion Poultry Division, and not only are the 
amalgamated producers' associations in some instances supplying a con¬ 
siderable proportion of the eggs for local consumption on certain markets, 
but one co-operative company, the United Farmers’ Co-operative Company 
Limited, of Ontario, has become one of the largest exporters in the Dom¬ 
inion. In all, during 1920, rather more than 3,000,000 dozens ot eggs, 
roughly equivalent to 200 car-lots, were marketed co-operatively. 


Prince Edward Island . 

Co-operative egg and poultry marketing was first undertaken in Prince 
Edward Island in 1913, when about forty egg circles were organized. An 
Act to incorporate the Prince Edward Island Co-operative Egg and Poul¬ 
try Association was passed in 1914 and amended in 1917. The Association 
and its incorporating Act have served as models in the development of 
co-operative egg and poultry marketing associations in various other Pro¬ 
vinces of the Dominion. The Prince Edward Island Co-operative Egg and 
Poultry Association is the medium through which the members market their 
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poultry and egg". The produce is not bought by the Association but is con¬ 
signed to it and sold by the business manager. For all purposes of the 
Association the members are grouped into separate branches known as 
Egg and Poultry Selling Associations or Circles each of which is designated 
bv a number. The individual members in each circle also are designated 
by numbers and these numbers are stamped on their eggs. Each circle 
is a separate corporate bod}", managed by a board of directors, but is 
responsible to the Association for the proper conduct of its business. Mem¬ 
bers of an egg circle cm tender their resignation at any time. No resigna¬ 
tion, however, is effective until the end of the then current year Each new 
member pays a membership fee to his egg circle and each member pays an 
annual due. The amounts of both these subscriptions are left to the 
decision of each individual circle. Of these membership fees 25 per cent, is 
handed over to the Association which, out of the sum received, provides 
the circles with account books, forms, etc. 

Each egg circle employs an egg collector, who must not be a member 
of the board of directors. The egg collector has charge of the collection 
of all eggs, ships them to the central candling station, and apportions 
the returns among the members according to the quantity 7 and quality 
received. The remuneration of the egg collector is decided by the board 
of directors and may be either by way of salary or commission. 

Members may not dispose of eggs through an egg circle from hens 
other than their own. The}' must, however, deliver all the eggs of their 
own hens at times and places fixed by the directors of the egg circle, 
except those kept for their own consumption or breeding purposes or 
those they wish to sell for breeding purposes. All eggs must be unbroken, 
clean and not more than one week old, weather and roads permitting. 
Egg cases axe supplied by the central organization and to provide for 
the identification of ownership, the position of each member’s eggs in the 
case is noted on a chart, known as an *' egg case plan. ” When collecting 
the eggs the collector gives a receipt of which he retains the counterfoil 
and in shipping the eggs makes out his invoice from these counterfoils and 
from the egg case plans. 

The Prince Edward Island Co-operative Egg and Poultry Association 
has no share capita but creates a Cap tal Fund, of not less than815,000 
nor more than 850,000. This fund is formed by annual dues received by 
the Association from the egg circles, part of these dues being a proportion 
of the membership fees received by the egg circles. The amount of the 
Capital Fund fluctuates from year to year and is adjusted annually by the 
board of directors of the Association. The amount of the Fund is appor¬ 
tioned fro rata among the members according to the gross value of the pro¬ 
duce contributed within the year in which the fund was accumulated, and 
a certificate, known as a Capital Certificate, is issued to each member 
guaranteeing that his share of the Capital Fund shall be returned to him 
in cash. Such repayment is not made in any year until the fund for the 
year following has been collected and all business for the year concluded 
and the books of the Association closed. The Association may also sup- 
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plement its funds by means of collateral notes furnished by the egg circles 
a- required. These collateral notes are signed by the directors of the egg 
circle^ and must not exceed twenty-five dollars per member. Regular 
annual collateral notes are signed at the annual meeting of the egg circle 
by the board of directors elected for the ensuing year. Upon receipt 
of this note by the head office of the Association the note of the previous 
year is cancelled and returned to the president of the egg circle. A 
permanent Reseive Fund is provided for by an annual assessment made 
upon each member on the basis of the net value of the total number of 
eggs marketed by him through the Association. 

The Board of Directors of the Prince Edward Island Co-operative Egg 
<.rd Poultry Association consists of a president, three vice-presidents 
era six other directors. The three vice-presidents are chosen one from 
e*ch of the three counties into which Prince Edward Island is divided. 
Each egg circle is represented at the annual meeting by two delegates ; 
the meeting is never held later than the last clay of April. 

The travelling expenses of one delegate are borne by the Association. 
Provision is made for a.committee of three chosen by the board of direc¬ 
tors of the Association from among themselves to act as an arbitration 
board when the territorial boundaries of any egg circle or other business 
matters are in dispute. 

The Association employs a business manager who is solely responsible 
to the executive < f the Association. He is not allowed to maintain a list of the 
members with their corresponding numbers, nor may such a list be sub¬ 
mitted to him at any time. On no account may members submit produce 
to tlie Association under their names ; they must use their number only. 
Xo member may do business with the Association under any other number 
than that registered on the books of the Central Association except with 
ihe written consent of the Secretary. 

The major portion of the business of the Association is done with the 
leading surrounding markets such as Montreal and other Eastern Canadian 
cities. A considerable business, however, is also done with the Xew England 
States All .shipments are marketed under the brand of the Central As¬ 
sociation. The produce of the members is paid for on the basis of quality. 
A stated sum per unit is advanced on all produce received by the Association, 
x)Die members being paid weekly and some monthly, and the balance of the 
returns, after providing for all expenses and the reserve fund, are distributed 
to the members according to the net value of the produce marketed through 
the Association during the period. The balance in hand at the end 
ot 1919 w r as £47,000, of which forty per cent. w 7 as distributed to the 
members. 

The Association possesses a central candling and grading station, a 
poultry killing station and a central hatchery at Charlottetown. By 
means of the hatchery the Association aids members in improving their 
stock. 

The total number of eggs sold co-operatively in Prince Edward Island 
in 1920 was 813,830 dozens, valued at 8374,181. 
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Ontario . 

There are about sixty egg circles in Ontario, which in 1920 supplied 
1,201,349 dozens of eggs, valued approximately at 8616,844. The Egg 
and Poultry Department of the United Farmers’ Co-operative Company 
of <Ontario is becoming more and more the central selling agency. This 
company has done away with the stamped egg system, owing to the action 
of private dealers in stamping eggs of their own, and now uses an egg case 
plan The eggs are paid for immediately at the local market price, and 
any further profits are divided at the end of the season. In 1920 the United 
Farmeis Co-operative Company inaiketed about 8600,000 worth of eggs 
and poultry for its members, making a profit of 830,000 Some of the egg 
circles which do not market their eggs through the Company are still us¬ 
ing the system of stamping the eggs. 

British Columbia. 

There is no separate organization for the co-operative handling of 
poultry produce in British Columbia, but associations like the Fraser 
Valley Milk Producers’ Association handle poultry produce for their 
shareholders. In 1920 a total of 438,000 dozens of eggs, valued at 8280,320, 
was sold co-operatively. 


Saskatchewan . 

Co-operative poultry marketing was first started in Saskatchewan 
in 1915 when a poultry killing and marketing station was opened in Saska¬ 
toon. In 1916 another station was opened at Regina. Both these stations are 
conducted by the Saskatchewan Co-operative Creameries, Limited. The 
work is under the supervision of the Provincial Department of Agriculture. 

All payments are based on the live weight of the birds when fasted 
and ready to kill. The poultry is graded, weighed, killed, dressed and 
packed under the supervision of experts provided by the College of Agri¬ 
culture. Representatives of the Co-operative Organizations Branch 
then take charge of the dressed birds and forward advance payments to 
the shippers at prices which had previously been advertized, funds for this 
purpose being supplied under the provincial Agricultural Aids Act. The 
dressed poultry was either sold at once or, if the market was not favourable, 
placed in cold storage and sold when prices had advanced. When all 
the birds had been sold, a final payment was forwarded to the producer, 
only the cost of transport, killing, boxing, and storage charges being de¬ 
ducted from the selling price. 

In 1917 the stations at Saskatoon and Regina were operated for five 
weeks beginning 5 November and at the same time a sub-station vras 
operated at Tantallon for a week. 

In Table XIV is shown the quantity of the various grades of poultry 
received at each of the killing stations in Saskatchewan, the advance pay¬ 
ment, and the average price (on live weights) realized during 1917. 
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TaUM XIV. — Quantities of Poultry Received and Prices Realized 
at the Saskatchewan Killing Stations , 1917. 


K • J Grade 


CH<Ae:.- I 

2 
3 

F^wl- • I 

2 
3 

Turkey- I 

2 
3 

Duck- 1 

> 2 

Geese . - 1 

2 


Total. 


Station 


Retail Tmtallun 

jjo. lbs 


1,3 & 

1.M04 


UQl 

i *>3 

13 


2,295 

2<530 

1,322 

,6 

2 

5,858 

387 

1 mo 

162 

1,701 

1S0 

— 

2* 

4S3 

555 

*— 

38 

35,389 

7,882 


Total 

Saskat on 

.> 'bs. 


1 i,j 21 

22,06 r 

2.002 

7 

402 

5/8 

8 *17 

20,300 

2,001 

5/252 

41 * 

4.01 

6,4 *0 

12 6jr 

I, n I 7 

2 . 5 S 3 

120 

120 

2,oSl 

4,031 

J 55 

1/9 

i,i 35 

2 ,T /2 

— 

38 

3 ^o r, 7 

79,738 


Advance 

payment 

t>*.r lb 

Average 
price realized 
on 

live vt uebla 
per lb. 

cents 

cents 

*4 

23 

II 

ID 

— 

12 

12 

19 

0 

IIS 

— 

9 

iS 

29 

15 

2* 

— 

T 2 

14 

20 

11 

16 

u 

21 

II 

l6 


The expenses of handling, grading, etc, averaged about 5 cents per 
lb lor each grade. 

The total weight handled in 1917 was 79,738 pounds as compared 
with 39,422 pounds in 1916 and 27,038 pound, in 1913. 

Alberta . 

With the aid of the Poultry Division of the Dominion Department 
ol Agriculture aud the Provincial Poultry Branch, an egg marketing serv¬ 
ice was established in Alberta in 1917. No special egg-marketing 
associations were formed, but advantage was taken ol the numerous farm¬ 
er^ organizations which already existed Marketing stations have been 
established at Calgary and Edmonton at which shipments of eggs from 
farmers and farmers* organizations are candled and graded. The market¬ 
ing service tenders a report as to the grading of individual producers* lots 
of eggs, indicating bad eggs, if any, and the quantity of each of two general 
giades, “ Extras ” and “ Number One?. ” Farmers* organizations either 
appoint a local shipper to receive eggs for shipment or instruct their reg¬ 
ular executive to undertake this work. In 1920 there were sold through 
the marketing sendee 173,600 dozens of eggs, valued at 892,978. 
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The diagram uv page 5S3 represents the <l egg case plan ‘ a- used 
by the Alberta Egg Marketing Service. The blank tonn is shown on 
the left, while the form on the right is marked to indicate the position 
in the case o. five small lots In the standard case there are ten 
“ fillers ” five in each end, each filler being made to contain 36, or 
three dozen, egg . Each of the squares on the card represents a fillei. 
Each of the ten large square^ is again divided into thirty-six small 
squares In the marked card (on the right) the numbers 11 1, 2, 33 
and 17 are the numbers given to the five producer from whom the eggs 
contained in the case were collected. It will be seen that producer number 
11 supplied 7 eggs number 1 twelve dozen, number 2 five dozen, number 
33 eight dozen and six and number 17 three dozen and eleven. 

By means of this plan the candler can locate each farmer s lot in 
the egg case, candle it separately and report upon it as to the number 
of eggs falling into each grade. 

The following is a sample statement of the Alberta Egg-Marketing 
Sendee 

Egg-marketing Service. 

{Under Direction of Dominion and Provincial Departments 
of Agriculture ). 

Candeer’s Report. 


Shipper, A. A Hodgson & Co 



Eot No 174S 

• . . 

.... 

Station, Cayley . 

. P. O. . 


Date Recehed, August xst 191 s 

Quantity, 3. 

. 

- Catej 

Candlul by A. S. 


Capacity, 90—0 . 


Dozen 

Ceibfied Cured: 



Shortage . 


Drzen 

Egg AIarkrting Service 

Actual Contents, 90—0. - . . 



Per. 

• ■ 

.... 


Total 


Gralinz 


Amuun 

due 

Producers X 3 . 

Quantity 


- 

— 

" Products 


Snipped 

E^tias 

No. Ones* 

Bad 

at 

37 and 3^ 

4 - ■ • . . 

' *“7 

-5 

-2 


0.20 

I . . . 

12-0 

6-6 

5-4 

—2 

4-lC 

n . . . 

5-0 

“3 


-6 

r. 4 c 

33 . 

8-6 

3 ~* 

4 -i 1 

-1 

2.01 

17 . 

3-TI 

1-0 

2-11 

.. 

1.53 

17 . 

• 23-1 

2-S 

20-5 

. . 

7-73 

6. 

6—11 

1-6 

5-5 

.. 

2-34 

6. . . . 

* 5 — 1 


3-8 

-X 

1.70 

3 . • 

3-0 

-11 

2-1 

.. 

1.03 

30 * ■ • • ... 

r--o 

-10 

16-2 

,. 

5.&1 

29 . . 

4-11 

•• 

4-5 

-6 

1.46 

Total* • . 

9 C-C 

1S-11 

69-0 

r -4 

20.99 


Shipper’s Commission: .mo 
P aid August 1918 30.89 
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COOPERATION AND ASSOCIATION - CANADA 


Nova Scotia . 

The co-operative handling of eggs has been in existence in Nova Scotia 
since about 1914. At first the local associations formed egg-circles or as¬ 
sociations for the marketing of their eggs on the principle adopted by the 
Prince Edward Island co-operative poultry produce associations. It 
was found, however, that the cost of collecting by this method in Nova Sco¬ 
tia where the conditions are different from those on Prince Edward Island, 
combined with the large amount of collecting done by the local peddlers, 
made the egg-circle scheme unsatisfactory and it was discontinued. 
The Poultry Department of the Nova Scotia Agricultural College then 
undertook to act as a central marketing organization for the local co-op¬ 
erative associations. It received the eggs, preserved, candled and marketed 
them and took 4 cents per dozen eggs of the proceeds of the sales for handling 
and marketing expenses, the balance being paid to the managers of the local 
associations immediately the eggs were sold; about 16,000 dozens of eggs 
were handled annually in this way. The Department assumed no finan¬ 
cial responsibility; it agreed to provide the outlet and assist in organizing 
the circles, all other work devolving upon the respective managers of 
the local associations. 

In 1921 a central marketing company was formed at Halifax. The 
company markets the produce of its affiliated egg circles and transacts 
most of their business for them. 


Quebec. 

Co-operative egg and poultry marketing is carried out on a large scale 
in Quebec, especially by the Quebec Farmers’ Co-operative Association. 
The products of the co-operative poultry associations, and of their indi¬ 
vidual members are purchased and shipped to the Association's warehouses 
in Montreal and the producer receives the full price minus a s mall per¬ 
centage /about 5° 0 ) for handling expenses. In 1920 the total number of 
eggs sold co-operatively in Quebec was 278,700 dozens, valued at §142,137. 

§ 7. The co-operative marketing op fruit and vegetables. 

The co-operative marketing of fruit and vegetables in Canada is most 
in evidence in the provinces of Ontario, Nova Scotia and British Columbia. 
Of the fruit marketed, the apple is the most important product, and po¬ 
tatoes predominate amongst the vegetables. In the majority of cases 
the local co-operative associations were the outcome of agitation for the 
improvement of the fruit and vegetable crops and they were first formed for 
the purpose of obta inin g this end by the purchase of high class seed of the 
same variety, so that a large and uniform crop might be assured to the 
association by its members thus facilitating the marketing and disposal 
of the crop and the obtaining of the higher prices which first class products 
warrant. The next step was the purchasing of materials and tools necessary 
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to the producers and then, sometimes soon, sometimes only after a number 
of years, co-operative marketing either independently or in conjunction 
■with other co-operative associations. 

Ontario. 

There is no central co-operative fruit selling organization in Ontario 
although the Province produces nearly 70 0 ' 0 of total fruit crop of Canada, 
and recently the need for the formation of such an organization has 
been strongly advocated. At the 1921 convention of the Ontario Fruit 
Growers' Association the Fruit Commissioner stated, “ There are in Ontario 
today approximately fifty fruit growers' organizations, thirty-five of 
which have confined their operations to apples only. Several of these 
have not been in active marketing for a number of veam. Very few, 
if an3", handle the fruit through a central packing house, the work being 
done in orchards or in buildings on the premises of each member, and each 
organization marketing its fruit independently of the others, with more 
or less success. Virile independent co-operative organizations offer 
some advantage over individual effort, it is practically impossible for these 
to successfully compete with other provinces and districts where growers 
are thoroughly organized and have established an efficient central selling 
association. In view of this growing competition one hesitates to recom¬ 
mend the further organization of growers into independent units until 
there has been established a central selling organization with which they 
can affiliate and to which they can turn over their product to be 
marketed 

We give details of some of the most successful fruit and vegetable 
co-operative associations in Ontario. 

In the Niagara District there are some seven active associations. 
Amongst these is the Niagara District Grape Growers, Limited. In the 
summer of 1919 a small organization was formed which by August 1919 
included four or five local organizations. The local wine manufacturers 
were approached with the object of discussing prices for the coming crop 
but they refused to confer with the growers, regarding themselves, as for¬ 
merly, as the price setting factor for the grape crop. The association there¬ 
fore got in touch with two American * dealers, one of whom bought 58 
carloads of grapes at a price considerably above that offered by the wine 
manufacturers. In August 1920 the association obtained its charter. Its 
headquarters are at St. Catherine’s; it has a membership of about 300, 
controlling about 2,500 acres of the 4,500 acres of vineyards in the Pro¬ 
vince. The capital is 8500,000 divided into 50,000 shares of $10 each. 
The association has about 13 local organizations affiliated to it. 

In 1920 the association entered into an agreement with the American 
Fruit Growers, Incorporated, to handle its export to that country on a 
commission of 5 %, the Association guaranteeing all collections. In order 
to handle the crop it was necessary to import over 100,000 bushel baskets 
from Indiana and Georgia, and of these 96,000 were filled, loading 200 
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cats, and sent back to the United States. The net price to the grower 
for his grapes shipped in these bushel baskets was $80.20 per ton. During 
the season the association sold 306,000 six-quart baskets, of which 200,000 
went to the United States; 75,000 eleven-quart baskets were also sold 
These last brought $103 a ton, or $93 net after the baskets had been 
paid for. It is stated that had the association exported its grapes to the 
United States in American standard baskets it would have received 
S12 a ton more. The .total turnover of the association during its 1920 
season was $496,000. In paying the growers it fixed the price at 885 
per ton and paid 80 ° 0 within 10 days and the remaining 20 % within 30 
days. At the end of the year a surplus of $33,000 was left. This was 
pooled and divided amongst the members according to the quantity ot 
grapes supplied and the type of package, the eleven-quart basket scoring 
highest. 

In 1920 the fruit crop of the Niagara Peninsula, except grapes, suffei- 
ed severely from the effects of inadequate distribution and a great shortage 
of refrigerator cars and labour. Early in October of that year the Minister 
of Agriculture for Ontario called together a committee of fruit growers 
of the Peninsula to discuss the situation It was decided to adopt co-oper¬ 
ative methods and a committee was appointed to draw up a scheme. At 
the end of the year a report was presented of which the following is a 
summary. That immediate steps be taken to organize and incorporate 
a company to be known as the Niagara Peninsula Growers, limited, 
to act on behalf of the grower members in the grading and marketing 
of fruit or other products produced by the growers and in the sale and 
distribution of supplies needed by grower members from time to time. 
That such a company be not put into operation until a committee of 
twelve members are satisfied that (a) sufficient capital is assured to the 
company to meet its obligations, (b) the services of qualified managers 
have been obtained and (c) a gross sale of not less than $1,500,000 
based on the 1920 crop be assured to the company. That members 
be requested to sign an agreement to accept and pay for stock in 
the company according to the following schedule: Growers whose gross 
sales of fruit for 1920 were less than $2,000 to have 1 share allotted ; those 
over $2,000 but less than $4,000 to have 2 shares allotted; those over 
$4,000 but under $6,000 to have 3 shares allotted ; those over $6,000 but 
under $10,000 to have 4 shares allotted, and those growers whose sales in 
1920 exceeded $10,000 to be able to subscribe for 5 shares. The shares are 
one hundred dollars each and are non-dividend-bearing Twenty per cent 
payment for shares to accompany susbcription, thirty per cent, on or be¬ 
fore 1 October 1921, fifty per cent, or any part thereof, on demand, with 
interest at 7 per cent, per annum on all unpaid balances after demand. 
In addition the subscribers agree to deliver to the company all the fruit 
-or other products produced by them which the company may decide to 
handle. 

The committee explained that it was proposed to secure the signing 
of as many membership agreements as possible up to 1 March 1921, at 
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which time the lists would be closed and no further stock issued, at least 
for some time to come. In order to induce the maximum number of sub¬ 
scriptions at the start, a rule was drawn up by which any new member 
subscribing after the closing date, must pay the full 8100, at once, 111 
cash. It was decided that it would be desirable to be able to transfer 
shares at any time with the appioval of the directors cf the company. 
It will be seen that the principle of one man one vote is not followed, the 
system being one vote to one share with a maximum of five but the com¬ 
mittee felt that many new members would want to come in and that sub¬ 
scribers holding more than one vote would be more willing to sell their 
surplus non-dividend bearing shares than to keep their extra voting power 
at the annual meeting of the company and that, in addition, b3 r the pro¬ 
cess of transferring to new members, the two hundred thousand dollars of 
capital stock would accommodate, in time, its maximum of two thousand 
subscribers. 

The members have to agree that all fruit grown by them will be deliver¬ 
ed to the company except such limited quantities as they may dispose 
of by gift and such grades and qualities as the management may exclude 
from shipment or direct to be otherwise disposed of and such quantities 
as the members may, on their own premises, sell to consumers. But no 
member must sell fruit for resale outside the company without the sanc¬ 
tion of his division manager who must first inform the sales manager. 

A member may withdraw from the company at the end of any shipping 
season or before I May of any year. Written notice must be given to the 
secretary before 1 April. 

The territory covered by the company is divided into 14 divisions, 
each under a division manager who has charge of all local matters 
and acts under the supervision of the general manager and the sales 
manager of the company. The general offices of the company are situated 
at Grimsby, almost in the centre of the territory covered by the company. 
Grading standards have been determined by the company for each kind 
of fruit and a division manager may refuse to accept any delivery the 
shipment of which would in his judgment be detrimental to the best in¬ 
terests of the members. If a certain lot of fruit does not adhere to the 
proper standard the division manager is empowered to make a fair cut 
in the price to be paid to the grower, and should a difference of opinion 
arise as between a member and his division manager respecting the grading, 
marking, condition of packages or any question affecting a delivery, the 
member has the right to a further inspection and at the request of such mem¬ 
ber, his division manager notifies the general manager who causes the de¬ 
livery in question to be inspected by a competent member or officer of the 
company whose decision in the case is final. 

When the fruit is delivered to the loading platform by the grower 
he makes out a statement in triplicate of the quantity of fruit delivered with 
each load. This is checked by the local manager who retains two copies 
for the company. The proceeds of the various kinds and grades of fruit and 
other products sold by the company on any one day are pooled as such 
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equitably amongst the members. The records of receipts and products 
are forwarded to the central office where they are checked and recorded 
and the pooling price of each grade of each product for the day is de¬ 
termined. This operation takes four days to complete. Each grower's 
account is then credited with the proper amounts and one of the duplicate 
delivery receipts returned to him with the pooling price filled in. By 
this system every grower deliveiing fruit on the same day is assured of 
getting the same price for it, and although a large amount of clerical work < 
is necessary the overhead expenses of the company have never gone above 
ten per cent. Payments to the growers are made twice a month, about the 
tenth and the twenty-fifth, at the rate of So per cent, of their sales. The 
balance is retained by the company to cover overhead charges and reserve 
fund. Any balance left over at the end of the year is paid to the grower 
in proportion to the volume of business done by him during the year. 

An office has been established at Winnipeg for handling the business 
done in the Prairie Provinces, and the company has its own representative 
on the Toronto market.- Agents have been established in practically 
every town in the Maritime Provinces. These agents are paid on a com¬ 
mission basis and it is their business also to adjust all claims made against 
the company. 

From 30 April to 30 November 1921 the total turnover of the Niagara 
Peninsular Growers was about §1,500,000 and it handled forty-nine vari¬ 
eties of fruit and vegetables including 124 carloads of apples, 49 carloads 
of cherries, 10 carloads of currants, 336 carloads of grapes, 564 carloads 
of peaches, 119 carloads of pears, 74 carloads of plums, 41 carloads of rasp¬ 
berries, 70 carloads of strawberries, 12 carloads of asparagus, 10 carloads 
of cabbages, 54 carloads of cantaloupes, S carloads of cucumbers, n car¬ 
loads of peppers, and 133 carloads of tomatoes. Of the 119 carloads of 
pears handled, 25 were exported to Great Britain. The grapes consisted 
only of those sold in baskets on the Canadian markets. The bulk of 
the crop which was sold either to local wineries or exported to the 
United States, was handled by the Niagara District Grape Growers, Ltd. 
These two companies co-operate in the marketing of each other's fruit. 

The Niagara Peninsula Fruit Growers' Association carries on an active 
advertizing campaign. It aims at telling the consuming public just what 
fruits may be had. For fifteen weeks during the fruit season well written 
short bulletins are inserted weekly in 250 papers in the Province. In this 
way it is estimated that every family that takes in both the city and 
local paper has two opportunities of seeing the notice. An attempt 
is made, where possible, to have the bulletin inserted in the local news 
items, but failing this to have it at any rate placed in a “ preferred " 
position. In no case is the bulletin inserted in the regular advertizing 
columns. 

In the counties of Essex, Kent and Lambton, there are a number 01 
vegetable growers’ associations, while associations of apple grower? ar: 
quite numerous in the leading apple districts. There is also the Co-opera¬ 
tive Fruit Growers of Ontario, a united company organized for marketing 
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the fruit of the locals. About eighteen locals are thus united. During 
the war activities practically ceased, but steps are now being taken to 
revive the work. Associations of this character employ a manager to mar¬ 
ket their output and to purchase containers, spraying materials, seeds 
and fertilizers. The usual co-operative business methods are employed. 
In some instances members are paid when the returns come in ; in other 
cases they are paid at the end of the season the amount realized less the 
cost of handling. The returns are pooled in the case of some of the apple 
growers’ associations. 

In many cases the value of the land has increased by 50 per cent, due 
to the extra time spent on the land by the farmers, who formerly had to 
employ this time in marketing. 

In the spring of 1913, eighteen fruit and vegetable growers in the 
Leamington district formed the Erie Co-operative Company. They were 
for two years the only fruit and vegetable company doing business in that 
district. Then about the same number of growers formed a company 
under the name of the Leamington and Western Co-operative Company. 
Still another co-operative company was formed, the Essex Growers. 
In addition there was one large individual dealer and a number of small 
dealers. In 1917 the Leamington and Western Co-operative Company 
amalgamated with the Erie Co-operative Company, whose membership 
in the meantime had increased to 63. The Erie Company’s name was 
retained. Next the Ruthven Cold Storage Company, with a membership of 
27, was bought out. After that the company took in the Kingsville 
Co-operative Company and opened up a shipping station at Harrow. 
In the spring of 1920 the Erie Co-operative Company bought out 
the Essex Growers in Leamington and at the same time opened up a branch 
near Blenheim in Kent County. In seven years the Erie Co-operative 
Company increased its membership from 18 to 339, its business from 
$25,000 to $705,000 and the financial standing from a deficit in the early 
part of the company’s existence to a surplus of $56,000 in 1920. In 
addition the company has eliminated all competitors except one. 

In the County of Middlesex, Ontario, the Caradoc Fruit Growers’ As¬ 
sociation is a thriving fruit co-operative growers' association. There are 
thirty-seven members in this association; the manager conducts a general 
store in the village of Mount Brvdges, buys and sells apples and potatoes 
as a personal business and manages the affairs of the Caradoc Fruit 
Growers on a commission basis. Until 1921 the manager had full control 
of the affairs of the Association; he could enrol a new member, or expel 
one as he thought fit. This system became too one-sided and in 1921 the 
manager asked that a committee of five members be appointed to deal 
with all matters of discipline and adjustment and this plan was adopted. 

The manager is paid a commission of thirty cents per barrel on the 
pack of the organization. The manager collects all moneys payable to 
the Association, makes all payments for it and at the end of the season 
pays himself and the members. Up to 1920 the members of the Associa¬ 
tion packed their apples in the orchards, but it was found impossible to 
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maintain standard grading and in 1931 a packing house was rented 
from the railway company, where the fruit is graded under the personal 
supervision of the manager. Each grower’s load is inventoried and piled 
separately in the warehouse, the grower being given a duplicate slip showing 
the munber of boxes of each variety delivered. 

Potato growers’ associations in Ontario were started about 1914. 
At die commencement theii chief activity was buying loads of seed pota¬ 
toes to insure uniformity of their members’ crops. By this means and by 
co-operative maiketing the associations have obtained about one-third 
increase in price for their members. There is no co-operative potato 
marketing association covering the whole province and the formation of 
such an association was strongly pressed at the sixteenth annual con¬ 
vention of the Ontario Vegetable Growers’ Association held at Toronto 
in February 1921. 

The Orangeville Co-operative Marketing Company is an example 
of a local incorporated co-operative company started for the sale of pota¬ 
toes. In 1920 there were 9 other locals united to the association. The 
number of shareholders at that date was 190; shares are X25 each and the 
paid up capital is 88,356, The association pays the street price for pro¬ 
duce when delivered to it. Produce is handled for shareholders and non- 
shareholders, but the profits are only divided amongst the shareholders. 
In 1919 the profit on non-shareholders’ business paid the entire operating 
expenses of the company. The company owns a frost-proof potato 
warehouse ; in addition the company bought a grain elevator, the primary 
cause of the purchase being the refusal of the local dealers to handle the 
company’s grain if they could not handle its potatoes. In 1919 the asso¬ 
ciation handled 36,000 bags of potatoes at a profit of Si2,000. The3 T also 
handled 11,000 bushels of wheat and 31,000 bushels of other grain at a 
net profit of 84,000. 


Xoi'tt Scofia . 

The first effort at co-operative fruit marketing in Nova Scotia was 
made in 1907 when 12 fruit groweis living in Berwick formed the Berwick 
Fruit Company, Ltd., incorporated under the Nova Scotia Joint Stock 
Company Act. The first year the company handled 7,000 barrels of apples, 
in 1908 about 15,000 barrels and in 1909 some 22.000 barrels. The success 
achieved by this society led to the passing of the Fanners’ Fruit, Produce 
and Warehouse Associations Act. Co-oi>erative companies were rapidly 
organized under this Act, but it soon transpired that the ends of co¬ 
njuration weie being defeated in that each of these companies became 
a large unit competing against other organized units. Hence the necessity 
arose for a central company which could unite the business of the local 
companies, and in 1912 the Act to Further Facilitate the Incorporation 
of Farmers’ Fruit, Produce and Warehouses Associations was passed. 

Under this Act the United Fruit Companies of Nova Scotia, Limited, 
was formed, primarily for the handling of -potatoes. It has an authorized 
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capital of 850,000, of which $42.000 has been subscribed. Until igiy none 
of the ^tock subscribed had been called in, the banks giving credit on the sub- 
r-cribed stock and ihe business being financed on directors * notes from the 
local companies when the}’ purchase, by discounting open drafts, etc. How¬ 
ever in 1919 ten per cent, of the capital stock subscribed was called tip. 

At the commencement 22 local co-optiative companies were affiliated 
to the central company; in 1919 there were 43 subsidiary companies. 

The governing body of the United Fruit Companies is composed of 
a president, secretary and dilectors, one director for every affiliated com¬ 
pany, each having a^ many votes at the directors meetings as the local com¬ 
pany he represents holds shares in the Central. The diiectors may appoint 
a boaid of management to manage the business affairs of the company. 
Dividends may be declared from the profit of the company to the share¬ 
holders in proportion to the amount paid up on theii respective shares, 
or the profits, at the discretion of the directors, may be used for any busi¬ 
ness purpose within the powers of the company or to create a reserve fund. 

The central company has no wai el lousing space, but each local company 
has its apple warehouse and theifc the apples are stored. The local man¬ 
ager notifies the central what they have in stock. These apples are in¬ 
spected by the company’s inspectors to ensure a uniform and high standard 
pack. When the central company receives a big order for apples the loc¬ 
al companies are notified to have cars ready for shipment on a certain 
date. The company has representatives at Havana and in Uondon, these 
being the cwo chief markets, and also an intelligence system which keeps 
them informed every day from all the principal markets as to the situation. 

A lump price is paid after each sale during the season per variety 
and grade to the subsidiary companies, and the balance paid at the end 
of the season. If fanners need the money, however, they can get larger 
advances on their fniit. In addition to dealing in apples the company 
handles other fruit and also potatoes and buys supplies for the members 
of the subsidiary companies. In certain cases the company is able to 
charge the members less than the price of the materials on account of the 
profits made by selling to non-members. 

During the year 1918-19 the company handled 143,964 barrels of ap¬ 
ples and 82,521 barrels of potatoes. The total business of the year including 
the purchase of supplies amounted to §1,917,689. The company ended the 
year with a reserve account of §27,565 divided into two sections, a potato 
reserve of §10,000 and a general reserve of 817,565. There was a business 
profit on the year's operations of §16,619. The financial statement pre¬ 
sented at the ninth annual meeting held in June 1921 showed the best 
recoid ever made, the total turnover amounting to §3,292,549 at a cost 
of 1.1 per cent. During that season the company had been instrumental 
in chartering 20 steamers for the carriage of fruit, potatoes and fertilizers. 

In 1915 the Annapolis Valley associations subscribed 5,000 barrels 
of apples for the purposes of an advertizing campaign carried out by the 
Nova Scotia Fruit Growers' Association. In addition the Provincial 
Government gave a cash contribution. An experienced representative 
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was sent to England to advertize Nova Scotian fruit in the principal 
cities. 


British Columbia . 

Co-operation in the fruit and vegetable industries of British Columbia 
began in 1913, when an amendment to the Agricultural Associations Act 
was passed whereby duly incorporated associations might secure a govern¬ 
ment loan amounting to 80 per cent, of the subscribed capital The main 
centre of organization was the Okanagan Valley, where eight local associa¬ 
tions were formed. The work of these associations was to assemble 
grade and pack according to standard rules all fruit and vegetables grown 
by the respective shareholders and otherwise to piepare them for 
market At the same'time a united selling and buying organization was 
established under the name of the Okanagan United Growers. This company 
was formed of the growers who constituted the seveial local associations, 
but was registered as a separate concern with a share capital of $10,000, 
and a paid up capital of $28. No further calls have since been made. The 
first crop handled was that of 1913, and sixty-five per cent, of the crop 
passed through the Association. The Association row controls the bulk ot 
the Fruit of the Okanagan Valley and is the price-setting factor in British 
Columbia. 

The charge to the growers by the local associations for providing cases 
and other material and for grading and packing varies according to 
the size of the package, but in the case of the boxed apples this charge wa<^ 
42 cents in 1919. To this w’as added an overhead charge of 6 cents. The 
Okanagan United Growers' selling charge varies in the same way, but 
with the box of apples it w r as 9 Yi cents. Therefore the grower paid 57 ^2 
cents for having his fruit graded, packed and sold, plus commission, which 
at $30 per carload is 4 1 / G cents, a total of 61 2 / n cents. For financing 
purposes the selling organization, apart from the direct case-charge referred 
to, witholds 2 per cent, of all accounts handled. Amounts so deducted 
bear interest at 5 per cent, and are repayable in five years. 

The internal co-operative needs of the province were satisfied, but 
within the last few years the fruit and vegetable pioduction of British 
Columbia has far exceeded the provincial consumption and interpro\incial 
and foreign markets were sought. The efforts of the individual local as¬ 
sociations in selling to outside markets were unsatisfactory, competition 
amongst themselves developed and no definite standard, price or grade 
wras maintained. In order, therefore, to control satisfactorily the export 
trade the associations formed in 1919 the British Columbia Traffic 
and Credit Association which has proved a great factor in regulating 
shipping methods and in establishing a standard of fruit to meet all 
competitors. 

The commercial production of small fruits in British Columbia dates 
back some twenty-five years. During this period many attempts were 
made in various localities on the Dowser Mainland and Vancouver Island 
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to improve conditions of marketing. Numerous fruit-growers’ associations 
were formed, some of them attempting the sale of their members’ produce, 
others merely existing for the purpose of discussing local conditions and me¬ 
thods of production. Where any attempt was made at marketing, however, 
such operations were short-lived, the results being far from satisfactory. 
The causes contributing to these failures were mainly lack of proper in¬ 
spection as to grade and pack, lack of adequate facilities for handling the 
fruit previous to shipment and inability of the growers to stand together. 

It was not until 1915 that any real success attended the efforts made 
to market British Columbia small fruits upon the co-operative plan. In 
that year the Gordon Head Fruit-growers’ Association on Vancouver 
Island was incorporated. By placing field inspectors amongst their mem¬ 
bers to instruct them as to grade and pack, and by the supervision of the 
Dominion Fruit Inspectors, who finally passed upon all crates before they 
were loaded into refrigerator cars, the association got a firm hold on the 
market with first-class products 

But conditions on the Mainland showed but slight improvement. 
An attempt was made in the Mission-Hat zic District at co-operative market¬ 
ing in carloads. A better inspection of fruit was made, but owing to the 
more humid atmospheric conditions prevailing in that locality, compared 
with Vancouver Island, it was found that the small fruit sweated during 
transit, which moisture turned to mould by the time the cars reached 
their destination. This caused the association to be a failure and individual 
indiscriminate shipments from that and other mainland districts con¬ 
tinued as before. 

It was not until 1919 that co-operation amongst the Lower Mainland 
fruit growers made any decided headway. In the spring of that year some 
twent3 T -eight growers of the Dewdney-Hatzic-Mission District formed them¬ 
selves into a new organization called the Fruit and Mercantile Exchange, 
Limited, and erected a warehouse with a small freezing and precooling 
plant. The association had great difficulty in inducing growers to become 
members However, its first season was a success and by the end of the 
season the membership had increased from 28 to 130. 

Encouraged by their success, other Mainland districts started to or¬ 
ganize and in the spring of 1920 three new associations were formed. At 
this time also the Fruit and Mercantile Exchange enlarged its premises 
by means of a $50,000 issue of debentures guaranteed by the Mission 
Municipality. 

It soon became evident that unless there was co-ordination amongst 
the associations, shipments from each district would be liable to conflict, 
and proper distribution could not be accomplished. With this object 
in view the British Columbia Berry-Growers' Association, Limited, was 
formed and incorporated in April 1920, membership in this association 
being restricted to co-operative small-fruit growers' associations of the 
province. All the Lower Mainland associations became members, and the 
Gordon Head Fruit-growers' Association also joined* 

During the season of 1920 this head association did little more tlian 
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act in an advisory* capacity to its members. However, in January 1921 
the member societies decided that their produce should be sold and dis¬ 
tributed through the head association. The British Columbia Berry- 
Growers’ Association now includes in its membership all the associations 
on the Lower Mainland, the Gordon Head and Cowichan Associations of 
Vancouver Island, and the W3 r nndel and Salmon Arm Associations of the 
Upper Country. 

The British Columbia Fruit Growers’ Association working in conjunc¬ 
tion with the Provincial Department of Agriculture advertizes the fruit 
and vegetable products of the province in the markets of Alberta and Sa¬ 
skatchewan. Window cards are distributed free to the dealers, bulletins 
are inserted in the prairie newspapers, and a free booklet of eighty pages 
giving recipes and methods of canning are sent to all interested. In ad¬ 
dition circulars are issued to all retailers every few weeks referring to the 
fruits in season. 


New Brunswick . 

The New Brunswick Fruit Growers’ Association is primarily a purchas¬ 
ing association and as such is described m a later section. In 1917 it 
started the co-operative shipment of apples. This work has increased 
rapidly and a very high standard of pack has been reached and maintained. 
In 1918 the association obtained incorporation under a special charter 
of the New Brunswick Legislature. In 1919 it shipped 3,700 barrels 
of apples to Montreal. 


Alberta. 

The co-operative marketing of fruit and vegetables has only recently 
been started in Alberta, the Edmonton Potato Growers, Limited, being the 
first association to be formed. This association was incorporated in July 
1921 under the Alberta Co-operative Associations Act. The membership is 
limited to producers of potatoes living in the territory tributary to the 
business office of the association. The shares of the association have a 
par value of $25 and a grower on becoming a member is required to pur¬ 
chase at least one, but not more than ten shares, paying in cash 20 per cent, 
of the par value. No member may have more than one vote. He must 
also sign a negotiable non-interest-bearing demand note for $200 which 
is made out to the order of the association. These notes are used as collat¬ 
eral security with which to borrow funds in financing the various operations 
in connection with the marketing of the crop. The notes are the pro¬ 
perty of the association and are available in the settlement of any liquida¬ 
tion damages which may result from the failure of any member to live up 
to his contract with the association. 

The incoming member is further required to enter into a contract 
with the association respecting the handling and marketing of his crop* 
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This contract specifies that the grower appoints the association his agent 
for the purpose of handling and marketing his potatoes and any other farm 
products he may specify and he binds himself to deliver to the association 
his entire crop. On or before 1 July of each year the grower must report 
to the association the acreage to be grown by him that year of potatoes 
and other farm produce covered by the contract. If other vegetables not 
covered by the contract are included in the grower's report, it is taken to in¬ 
dicate that it is the grower's intention to include such produce in the contract 
in the future. During the growing season the grower must furnish any such 
information concerning his products as may be required by the association. 
The period of the contract extends indefinitely but provides that a grower 
wishing to withdraw from the association may cancel his contract at the 
end of any crop year upon giving thirty days notice. The association has 
a lien upon the farm produce contracted by the grower to be delivered to 
the association, for any indebtedness owing by the grower. The con¬ 
tract also includes a penalty clause which provides that if the grower fails 
or refuses to deliver his crop to the association he shall pay to the association, 
as liquidated damages, an amount equal to the service charge of the asso¬ 
ciation. In 1921 this charge was $50 per car, an amount equivalent to 
approximately 8 cents per bushel. This amount may be deducted from 
any money in possession of the association due to the offending grower 
or may be a charge against the grower s note. With regard to outside 
offers, the contract provides that if a member is offered by some 
outside concern a price in excess of the price then obtainable by the asso¬ 
ciation, he shall turn over such offer to the association to be filled by it 
from the said grower's potatoes. This clause is meant to nullify the 
efforts of opposing concerns in any effort to discredit the association by 
paying temporarily more than the market will allow. 

The marketing scheme includes an arrangement by which sales shall 
be pooled. The length of the pooling period, the marketing and other 
details in connection are matters which are left to the board of directors. 
The contract does not stipulate that the member must accept the pooling 
arrangement; any grower may have a separate account if he so desires, 
but the board recommends that members accept the arrangement and enter 
the pool. The general feeling so far seems to be strongly in favour of the 
pooling arrangement. Further provision is made that in case the manager 
at any time should meet with unforeseen difficulties in the marketing, 
he may authorize the grower to sell on his own initiative. 

The directors of the association decided upon a bi-weekly pool for 
the early crop and a weekly pool for the late crop, the bi-weekly pool 
period running from July to 15 August and the weekly pool for the re¬ 
mainder of the year. Seed and fancy grades of potatoes are not included 
in the pool. 

By September 1921 the number of members was 47 and the association 
had established a credit at the bank on its collateral notes of $9,400. 
During 1920 the association marketed over 800 carloads of potatoes. 
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§ S. The co-operative sale of tobacco. 

Co operation has also been applied in Canada to the marketing of to¬ 
bacco Thus the Yama^ka Valley Agricultural Co-operative Association 
uas organized in 1911 by the tobacco growers of the Yamaska Valley, 
Rouville County, in the Province of Quebec. At the time of organization 
the number of shareholders was 250 ; the number is now about 400. The 
headquarters and warehouses of the association are at St. Cesaire. The 
association has a subscribed capital ot 842,600 of which 834,920 has been 
paid up. In 1913 some 550,000 pounds of tobacco were warehoused 
and prepared for market. In 1918 the association sold $136,161 worth 
of tobacco, and in 1919 it sold 8208,977 worth, making a net profit of 
$20,048. For several years the association has paid a dividend ot six 
per cent. The financial statement for 1919 showed a surplus of $53,956. 

§ 9. The co-operative marketing of seed. 

We give in this section an account of some associations which market 
guaranteed seed. It will be seen, therefore, that all branches of horti¬ 
cultural farming are being undertaken by co-operative associations. 
Prominent amongst these is the Quebec Seed Growers* Co-operative 
Association. 


Quebec , 

In 1914 there was organized the Quebec Co-operative Society of Seed 
Producers, with headquarters at Ste. Rosalie Junction. The object of this 
society is to produce and handle in adequate quantities high class seed 
for use on Quebec farms. In the organization of the society the Provincial 
Department of Agriculture was of marked assistance. It bought the land 
at Ste. Rosalie Junction where a modem warehouse and cleaning plant 
have been built. In addition some of the money for the building and in¬ 
stallation of the machinery was borrowed from the Provincial Government 
without interest for a term of three years. This money is to be paid back 
as the business of the society develops. The building cost $15,000 and 
the machinery $5,000. The salary of the manager and his assistants is 
paid by the Provincial Department of Agriculture. The sendees of these 
assistants are available for other provincial work during the slack season 
of the year. On the other hand a good deal of assistance is rendered to the 
society by provincial district agricultural representatives or “demon¬ 
strators ” during the summer in inspecting crops of seed grown by farmers 
for the society. 

The regulations of the society require that it shall be composed en¬ 
tirely of fanners or agricultural co-operative associations, all of whom must 
be stock holders. Fanners are required to own at least ten shares of 
$10 each. Those preferring to do so may pay for their stock in full; others 
must pay at least $10 per year until the full value of the stock be paid up. 
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Co-operative associations have only one share each hut enjoy all the pri¬ 
vileges of individual members except the right to vote The operations 
of the society’ are controlled by a board of five directors elected amongst 
the members 

Should a profit of more than 6 ° 0 be realized by the Society during 
any one year the surplus is to be placed in a reserve fund until this fund 
attains a certain figure ; the directors are then authorized to determine 
what shall be done with the balance. 

The aim ot the society is ultimately to handle legistered and fiist 
class seed and to be the chief distributing station in the province. It 
purchases as much of the registered seed produced in the province as poss¬ 
ible and imports from other provinces i± necessary Registered seed is 
supplied to farmers for propagation for the <*ociety Before 1917 no de¬ 
finite contract had been entered into between the society and the growers 
for the production of seed at a given price. Growers supplied with regis¬ 
tered seed for propagation are encouraged to become members of the Canad¬ 
ian Seed Growers' Association and to follow its methods of seed growing 
in order that the seed produced may be accepted for registration if up to 
standard. The above association and the society are working in close 
conjunction. In 1918 the membership ot the society was 758 comprising 
667 regular members, 57 farmers' dubs and 34 agricultural co-operative 
associations Its subscribed capital was §67,490 and its paid-up capital 
825,981, The total transactions during 1919 amounted to §159,453. The com¬ 
pany's assets stand at about §53,000. 

In the Thirteenth Annual Report of the Canadian Seed Growers’ 
Association, for the year ending 31 March 1917, the following comment 
with regard to the Quebec Co-operative Sotiety of Seed Producers is made: 
“ The organization may possibfy be open to certain criticism on account 
of the amount of finandal aid extended by the Government. If there 
existed private concerns which are disposed to carry’ on their business with 
the same amount of care as that exerdsed by the Co-operative Society, 
there might be justification for critidsm. In dew of the fact, however, 
that suffident seed of the proper quality’ and breeding w r as not being made 
available in Quel>ec for the need of her fanners, the action taken appears 
to be warranted 


Ontario, 

In the summer of 1913 the Grand River Alfalfa Seed Centre was 
organized at York, Ontario, The main object of the centre is to encourage 
the production of hardier strains of alfalfa seed among its members and by 
means of co-operation to market them to the best advantage. In or¬ 
der to secure the hardiest strain a bushel of Grimm's seed was sown about 
1 July 1915. Six acres of this seed made a good start and in 1915 the 
centre sold 63 bushels and 33 pounds of seed. This seed tested No. 1 with 
the exception of a few bushels which tested N°, 2. The No. 2, however, 
was No. 1 in purity, but was marked down on account of general quality. 
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The average price for this seed was §20 per bushel In 1919 the centre 
had about 80 bushels of seed for sale 

The Kenora District Co-operative Clover Seed Growers* Association, 
Limited, Oxdrift, Ontario, was organized in 1917. During the first season 
it handled seed to the amount of $15,000. Proceeds from these sales after 
paying all operating expenses, interest, new equipment, yearly payment 
on property, etc., «=howed a net profit of $498. 

An Act passed by the Ontario legislature in 1919 provided for loans 
by the Government to co-operative associations within the province for 
the purpose of cleaning, storing and marketing grain, grass and dover seeds, 
and potatoes The Co-operation and Markets Branch is charged with 
taking care of this sendee on behalf of the Department of Agriculture. 
An assodation may borrow up to $3,000, which must not exceed fifty 
per cent, of the appraised value of the property on which the loan is made. 
No interest is payable on the loan for two years, after which the rate of 
interest is 6 % with provision for repayment within ten years. The pur¬ 
pose of the loan is to encourage the production and use of improved seed. 
Loans may be utilized not only for seed deaning plants and potato ware¬ 
houses, but also for deaning and grading machinery. The Co-operation 
and Markets Branch is prepared to make recommendations with respect 
to the plants that should be constructed and equipped for the purposes 
to be served by this provision. 

In 1920 a group of farmers in the Rainy River District received a 
charter for the Rainy River Co-operative Seed Growers* Company, Lim¬ 
ited. This company was formed primarily for the purpose of installing 
a re-deaning plant for the cleaning and grading of clover seed. The com¬ 
pany contemplated, however, the handling of all dasses of seed including 
grains and potatoes The company is formed on a capital share basis. 
It has an authorized capital of $5,000 divided into 200 shares of $25 
each. Shareholders are required to pay one-half of the amount of 
the subscription when purchasing the stock and the balance at the call 
of the directors 


Saskatchewan . 

Since the Saskatchewan Co-operative Organization Branch was first 
oiganized it has been advocating the co-operative growing of potatoes. 
A start in this direction was made in 1919 by the Earl Grey Grain 
Growers* Assodation, Ltd. This organization purchased a car of " Irish 
Cobbler ** seed potatoes through the Branch and proposed to produce 
certified seed. Between forty and fifty farmers partidpated in the move¬ 
ment. A representative of the Horticultural Division of the Dominion 
Department of Agriculture inspects the crop at blossoming time and 
when the tubers are dug they are again inspected and if the crop is found 
true to type and free from disease certificates guaranteeing its purity are 
issued. 
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British Columbia . 

In 1919 the United Seed Growers' Co-operative Organization of British 
Columbia, was formed under the Co-operative Associations Act of the pro¬ 
vince. Its headquarters and its storage warehouse are at Penticton. It 
is formed primarily for marketing co-operatively the seed of its members. 

Prince Edward Island . 

The Prince Edward Island Potato Growers’ Association obtained 
incorporation in 1921. The association concentrates on the co-operative 
marketing of seed potatoes. In the spring of 1921 the association market¬ 
ed 2,777 bushels, having a turn-over of $2,013, The total quantity of 
potatoes marketed in 1921 was 45,000 bushels or practically 60 carloads. 
The association advanced $1 a bushel and final settlement was made at 
the end of the year. The delay, however, was due to railway overcharges. 
The association retained 5 per cent, of the net sales for handling charges. 
The major part of the crop was exported to the United States. 

§ 10. The co-operative preserving of fruits. 

Quebec . 

In the district of Quebec, which produces plums, a co-operative society 
was formed in 1914 for the sale and canning of this fruit. This society 
has been the means of turning to good account fruit that in seasons of 
heavy crops would have gone to waste. 

Ontario. 

In 1917 the Ontario Department of Agriculture was instrumental in 
equiping a small Community Canning Centre at Parkhill in which some 
thousands of pounds of fiuit and vegetables and also chicken were canned 
and sent to the Canadian Forces during the Wax. This centre was very 
successful and resulted in the formation of seven other centres established 
in the province, among them being one at Barrie and one at Niagara-on-the- 
Eake. During August 1918 the co-operative factory at Barrie handled 
7,500 pounds of raspberries, blueberries, beans, peas, rhubarb, jam, etc. 
In September 1918 the centre at Niagara-on-the-Eake was opened. From 
1 September to 31 October the centre canned 1,800 quarts of tomatoes; 
2,100 quarts of peaches; 2,000 quarts of plums; 1,700 quarts of pears; 
in addition there were made 8,000 pounds of peach jam ; 500 pounds of 
vegetable marrow jam and some hundreds of gallons of tomato soup. 

With the cessation of hostilities all the canning centres were disbanded 
with the exception of that at Parkhill. The centre is now run as a co-operative 
•community centre. Some fruit producers pay for the canning of their fruit; 
•others do it themselves and give so many cans to the centre as payment for 
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the facilities offered. Some of the farmers in the district now grow an 
extra acre or so of com or peas and sell to the factor}’ at a small advance on 
cost. The price cf a can of peas made by the factor}’ was about io cents, 
whereas the ordinary retail price was 22 cents. At the end of 1919, the 
first year of operation on the new lines, the factory had a net surplus in 
hand of about 8600. 

British Columbia. 

Early in 1921 the fanners of Errington, British Columbia, started a 
co-operative jam factor}’. During the season of that year they manufac¬ 
tured nearly two tons of jam made from local fruit and sugar. The object 
of the association is to establish fruit growing in the district, the factory 
to provide a market within easy reach. The jams are packed for sale in 
cases containing twelve four-pound tins. 

§ n. The co-operative purchase of agricultural requisites. 

The co-operative purchase of farmers' requisites is undertaken by 
veiy many co-operative agricultural associations in Canada. In many 
cases the same society undertakes both co-operative buying and co-opera¬ 
tive selling. The special class of requisites which a society buys depends 
on the type of association. Thus grain growers’ associations purchase 
agricultural machinery, binder twine, etc.: poultry-keepers' associations 
purchase wire-netting, poultry feeds, etc., and fruit growers' associations 
purchase barrels, baskets, etc. We here give an account of some typical 
purchasing associations in the different provinces and of the purchasing 
departments of some of the marketing associations. 

Interprovincial Associations. 

The United Grain Growers, Limited . — The Farm Machinery and Sup¬ 
plies Department of the United Grain Growers, Limited, handles practi¬ 
cally everything necessary to the farmer. The Report for 1919-20 stated 
that the department showed a loss of $52,069 as compared with $59,426 
in 1918-19. The turnover showed an increase of $728,537, the gloss 
revenue an increase of $63,344 arL d the net revenue after deducting 
discounts and commissions an increase of $6,001. Operating expenses 
decreased $18,350 while fixed expenses increased $16,995, making 
a net decrease of $1,355. Discounts and commissions allowed showed a 
large increase but this was due to the fact that in the previous year many 
sales were entered at net amount. The turnover in flour and feed, coal, 
binder twine, wire and bale ties, salt and miscellaneous showed an increase 
of $ 9 I 5 » 754 i c °al and binder twine accounting for $875,446 of this 
amount, while hay, posts and fruit showed a decrease amounting to 
$276,809. A net increase was shown, therefore, of $638,945. The decrease 
in the handling of hay was due to the activities of the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment of Alberta in supplying hay to farmers, while the decrease in fruit, 
which was mainly apples, was the result of fewer orders being received 
on account of the increase in price and the more conservative policy in 
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ordering fruit on account of the difficulty in securing early shipment, often 
through lack of cars and the resulting risk from frost and damage. 

The Lumber and Builders’ Supplies Department has been completely 
re-organized. With the decreased demand for lumber it was found im¬ 
possible to maintain the sendee which was being given by this department 
in preparing plans and specifications without incurring a heavy loss. Con¬ 
sequently the department has been linked up with the supply department 
and a minimum staff only retained. This staff is employed at other work 
when orders are not available. 

Machinery and repair parts showed an increased turnover of §136,435. 
The total sales of farm machinery, road grading machinery, supplies, lum¬ 
ber and builders’ supplies, amounted to 86,908,896. In 19x9 the board of 
directors decided to develop the farm machinery and supply business on an 
agency basis. During the year 1919-1920, twenty-three agencies were 
established in Alberta, twenty-eight in Saskatchewan and sis in Manitoba; 
also twenty-four agents were appointed who work on the same basis as 
those carrying the association’s regular agency contracts, but do not carry 
stocks and consequently receive a smaller commission. With regard to 
repairs the United Grain Growers, Limited, is securing the ownership or 
control of as many patterns as possible of the machinery which it handles, 
so that if the manufacture of this machinery should be discontinued the 
possession of the patterns would enable the association to make arrange¬ 
ments for the spare parts to be manufactured for it by some other concern. 

Canadian Co-operative Wool Growers, Limited. — The Canadian Co¬ 
operative Wool Growers, Limited, purchase chiefly stockmens’ supplies, 
such as sacks and twine. These lines are resold to the members on as 
narrow a margin as possible. It is stated that whilst profits are shown 
in connection with the handling of these goods, the overhead, office, ware¬ 
house and printing expenses are charged to the various general ledger 
accounts under which they come. The turnover of the Company in this 
branch of business in 19x8 was $3,623, in 1919, 814,191 and in 1920 §29,815. 
In 1920 the orders totalled 3,200 as compared with 1,100 orders in 1919. 
The chief advantage is found to be that these lines enable the company 
to keep its staff intact throughout the year/ 

Prince Edward Island . 

The purchasing of agricultural requirements has developed rapidly 
of late years in Prince Edward Island. Though primarily a marketing 
association the Prince Edward Island Co-operative Egg and Poultry 
Association, Limited, takes an active part in this branch of co-operation. 

The Canadian Farm Products, Incorporated, was organized for business 
in 1918, with head office at Charlottetown and branches at other points. 
The company has a Dominion charter. The company has no capital but 
has the power to accumulate and create a capital fund equal to the cost 
price of the total real estate, property and equipment of the company. 
This capital fund is apportioned among the branches in proportion to the 
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amount of business done through the corporation during the year in which 
the fund was raised. A certificate is issued to each shareholder guarantee¬ 
ing that his fro rata share of the capital fund shall be returned to him in 
cash on a date specified on the certificate. This repayment is not made 
until the fund for the } T ear following is collected, and the business of the 
year for which the former fund was operative has been concluded. 

Another society, the Farmers’ Union Co-operative Society, Limited, 
of Wellington, besides selling farm produce, purchases supplies and oper¬ 
ates a retail store in Wellington. The society was organized in 1916 and in 
1919 had no members. The shares are Sio. Each member may only 
have one vote no matter how many shares he may hold. The profits 
are divided as a patronage dividend. 

Nova Scotia . 

During the year 1918-1919 the supply department of the United Fruit 
Companies of Nova Scotia, Limited, purchased 2,053 tons of high grade fer¬ 
tilizers and 1,410 tons of basig slag; it also bought 4,560 barrels of flour and 
75,778 bags of mill feed, about 171 carloads in all. The association also 
handled 582 bags of grass seed, 3,078 bushels of feed oats, 1,476 bushels 
of field seeds and 1,275 pounds of garden seeds. 

The Inverness Farming Co-operative Society was formed in 1917 for 
the purchasing of farm requirements. The first move was to buy $3,000 
worth of fertilizer and seed. The society has no paid up capital and raised 
the money at the bank, and the drafts were paid as drawn on the society. 
With the fertilizer it was found necessary to give the members four months, 
with joint notes payable to the society and bearing interest, which balanced 
the interest on the principal. On the specified date every dollar was paid 
in and the society sold its goods at much reduced prices compared with 
those which the local dealers were asking. 

Xeu' Brunswick* 

The New Brunswick Fruit Growers' Association was formed in 1905 
with a membership of 34 as a co-operative supply association, buying for 
its members spraying materials, barrel presses, boxes, crates, nursery 
stock, etc. In 1919 the Association was incorporated under a special char¬ 
ter of the New Brunswick Legislature. In 1921 the membership was ibo. 
The Association receives an annual grant of $200 from the Provincial 
Department of Agriculture. 

The growth of the supply business of the Association is indicated in 
Table XV (page 603), which shows the value of requisites purchavsed in 
each year from 1912 to 1921. 

The larger value of the supplies purchased in 1920 is due to the fact 
that the entire barrel supply for the members was handled through the 
Association. 

The New Brtmswick Agricultural Societies United, incorporated in 
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Table XV — Value of Nursery Stock and Supplies handled by the 
Ner L t Brunswick Fruit Growers ' Association , 1912 to 1921. 


Year 
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nt nur*en 
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4 000 
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1,34* 

14.615 

1016 

— 
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IQ2I 

i, 6 oi 
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1914, purchases fertilizers for agricultural societies. It is purely a buying 
organization and is not capitalized. Howevei each affiliated society 
pays an annual membership fee of $5. The purchasing committee 
desire that every member of an agricultural society requiring fertilizer 
should place his order with the secretary of his society before 1 December 
in order that the purchasing committee may know the exact amount to 
order. Otherwise if guess work has to be used and a surplus is bought 
the “ United ” may have to stand a loss in order to live up to the terms 
of the contract, it follows that as the “ United ” is not a capitalized 
association this loss has to be passed on to the individual purchasers. 
If on the other hand the committee purchases less than the final orders 
require, the purchase of a small lot to make up the balance may have 
to be made at a higher price and again the individual purchaser suffers. 

The United Farmers' Co-operative Company of New Brunswick, 
Limited, started business late in 1917* It has an authorized capital of 
$299,000, divided into shares of $25 each. Up to the end of 1920, $268,000 
had been subscribed. No limit is placed upon the number of shares to 
be held by a shareholder, but he can have only one vote. The transfer 
of shares is subject to the approval of the central executive. Fifty per 
cent, of the share value must be paid upon subscription; of this amount 
$2.50 goes to the funds of the central company and the remaining $10 
into the stock account of the branch with whom the member is associated. 
For those who live where no branch is established the full fifty per cent, 
of the stock is paid into the stock account of the association. Interest 
on stock is limited to 7 per cent. 

The membership of the company is over 4,500. The company operates 
twenty-three stores in the Province and has a turnover exceeding $100,000 
a week. 

The company is managed a Board of Directors, consisting of one director 
for each local company, nominated by the local and approved at the an¬ 
nual meeting. After election the new board appoints its officers and exec¬ 
utive committee. Central management and local responsibility are 
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provided for by the election of an advisory board by the shareholders 
of a local branch. This board confers with the executive committee 
and the general manager of the company in respect to the affairs of the 
branch. The local has the power to recommend its manager; his salary 
is agreed upon by the general manager and the local board and he is con¬ 
sidered to be the employee of the Central. 

An account is opened by the Central for each branch at a local bank, and 
deposits of money received from sales are made regularly. As all accounts 
are in the name of the Central, a member of each local branch is authorized 
by the Central to withdraw money for current expenses, endorse cheques 
for deposit and accept bills of exchange drawn by the head office on the 
branch. The business of the locals are on a strictly cash basis except with 
the special authority of the Central. All goods are bought in the name of 
the company and are its property. The local boards and local man¬ 
agers have no authority, except when it is specially given, to pledge the 
credit of the company when making purchases. The company has instituted 
a strict and uniform method of accounting. Each branch manager is 
supplied with a book-keeper. Uniform sets of books, supplied at cost by 
the company are sent to all branches. Reports of all sales are sent to the 
Central offices at the end of each month, or oftener, on forms supplied 
for the purpose. An auditor employed by the Central visits each # branch 
periodically, usually once a month, and examines its affairs. The Central 
has the right to make a complete examination of a branch’s affairs at any 
time if conditions seem to warrant it. At the end of each year a complete 
stock-taking is made in all branches. As stated before, most of the goods 
are ordered through the company, which acts in the capacity of wholesaler 
and consolidates the purchases of the branches. Besides each member’s 
purchasing account, kept at the branches and recorded at the Central, 
each branch has a merchandizing account in which its total purchases 
through the company are entered, together with the profit made by the 
company and the share of the expenses incurred by it on the business of 
that branch. 

After all charges and the reserve fund have been provided for the net 
profit is distributed to the branches according to the profits made by each 
branch and thence to the members according to the purchases made. It 
is now suggested to proride working capital by retaining a part of the pro¬ 
fits for a period of one or more years. Instead of distributing the patronage 
dividend all in cash, part of it would be in the form of stock certificates, 
redeemable in cash when mature and bearing a stated rate of in¬ 
terest. 

The usual retail prices are charged at the branch stores. Each member 
of the company, upon joining, is given an identification card, which is valid 
only at his own local branch. He also signs an agreement that he will 
not purchase goods for persons outside his own household. The penalty 
for violation of this agreement is loss of the patronage dividend. 

The formation of new branches is superrized by the central company. 
Upon receipt of an application for the formation of a new branch the site 
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and locality aie sunned and a guarantee that at least §8,000 of stock 
will be subscribed is obtained. 

The company has recently started to sell the farm produce of its mem¬ 
bers; butter, eggs, ha}" in large amounts, potatoes, vegetaWes, oats, poul¬ 
try, etc., are dealt in. There is a special manager for this branch of the 
company’s activities as well as a special committee at each local store. 
Where there is no branch store the shareholders can form themselves into 
a group and take advantage of the company's facilities for marketing. 

Quebec. 

Most of the agricultural co-operative purchasing associations in 
Quebec have been formed since 1914. In 1915 they began to unite in dis¬ 
trict federations and in 1916 some of the associations formed a provincial 
body under the name of the Confederation of Quebec Agricultural Co-op¬ 
erative Associations, with headquarters at St. Hyacinthe. In 191S the 
membership of the Confederation was 92, including 83 agricultural 
co-operative associations. It has a subscribed capital of §920, of which 
$149 is paid up. In 1918 its turnover was §87,007 and in 1919 it was $73,627. 
The supplies chiefly purchased are cattle feed, seeds, coal, binder twine, 
insecticides and agricultural machinery. The federated associations do 
all their purchasing on a cash basis and they never keep goods in stock. 
The amount of paid up capital of most of these associations is not laige. 
The shares are §10 each and each member has but one share. However 
the associations make arrangements with the bank to procure the money 
necessary to cover the delay that may occur between the arrival of goods 
ordered and the payment by the individual members. The secretaries 
of the associations are paid by commission but may be given a bonus 
at the end of the year, as judged proportionate by the general assembly 
of the association to the benefits received by association. The percentage 
to be levied on transactions for the payment of expenses is decided by the 
executive of each individual society" which is always composed of five 
members. The percentage averages about 2 per cent. The average mem¬ 
bership of the local associations is one hundred. The Confederation of 
Quebec Agricultural Co-operative Associations serves as a centre for its 
affiliated associations for all purposes and holds a general meeting every 
month. To make sure that farmers will always be in the majority the reg¬ 
ulations of the Confederation stipulate that only one private individual 
may be admitted as a member against two associations. The Confed¬ 
eration’s operations have, however, been suspended. 

Besides the 91 associations forming the Confederation there were 
in 1919 about 150 similar associations either acting individually or in various 
groups. 

The Comptoir Cooperatif de Montreal was formed in 1913. It has 
over two thousand members including over 230 co-operative societies and 
700 farmers’ dubs. Its chief purchases are fattening feeds, chemical fer¬ 
tilizers, insect and fungus destroyers, grain, seeds and seed grain, binder- 
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twine, wire fencing, etc In 1918 the Comptoir Cooperatif de Montreal 
had a turnover of 8500,000 The Association operates as much as possible 
on a ca^h basis with legard to payment by the membeis for their purchases. 

The largest local co-opeiative purchasing association in Quebec is 
the Xotie Dame de Ham Co-operative Association, formed in 1914 It has 
a subscribed capital of 810,000 of which 86,000 is paid up. A credit of 
^20,000 has been opened in its favour by the local branch of the Banque 
d'Hochelaga. In 1919 the turnover of this association was 8166,922 
and its net profit 83,605 


Ontario . 

There were, in 1919, between 400 and 600 farmers' clubs in the pro¬ 
vince of Ontario, a considerable proportion of which were purchasing agri¬ 
cultural requirements. Most of these clubs were unincorporated but were 
then becoming incorporated in increasing numbers There were very few 
organizations formed principally for the co-operative purchasing of 
supplies An incorporated organization is usually financed either by 
means of share capital or on the capital note system, each member giving 
a demand note to be used as collateral The unincorporated clubs, or 
organizations, raise capital either by means of individual capital notes of 
the members, a joint and several note of the members or a joint and several 
note of the officers of the club. In some instances members are required 
to pay cash with their order, but generally the goods are paid for by the 
member in cash at the unloading point In all cases the clubs keep their 
business on as strict a cash basis as possible. An illustration of the method 
by which some few clubs operate through the local dealers is the following : 
the clubs combine their total orders for a certain requisite and ask for 
tenders on the bulk order. The local merchant who receives the order fills 
the individual orders at his own store and takes payment in cash. This 
method relieves the club secretary of the necessity for detailed book keeping. 

In handling supplies many of the clubs paid no attention to the retail 
market prices but purchased at wholesale prices and sold to their members 
at cost price plus a small commission to cover handling cost However, as 
this resulted in price-cutting on the local dealers and as the margin judged 
was sometimes too small, more and more clubs adopted the practice of sell¬ 
ing at retail prices and dividing the profits amongst the members. 
A number of dubs also purchased shelf goods, i. e . the small articles usually 
bandied by general store-keepers. Because of the small expense involved 
in this type of business the clubs were able again to undercut local 
retail prices and authorities in such matters were counselling such clubs to 
eliminate this dass of business until such time as they were in a position 
to establish stores of their own. 

The Brant Farmers' Co-operative Sodety, Limited, was organized in 
1917, It is chiefly a purchasing sodety, although the marketing of farm 
products is being strongly developed. The sodety handles flour and feeds, 
grains, hay and straw, cereals, seed, fencing, roofing, binder twine, 
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groceries, hardware, oils, cement, tiles, general farm and garden supplies 
and poultry supplies The following table gives data concerning this 
society for the years 1917 to 1920. 

Tabue XVI — Statistics of the Brant Farmers* Co-operative Society , Limited , 

1917 to 1920 
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{ 1 ) Sales for the year include produce marketed 


The Lambton County Co-operative Association. ells farm supplies as well 
as purchases agricultural requisites. It was formed in 1917 and after eight 
and one-half months' business had turned over $20,000 in purchasing supplies 
out of a total turnover of $100,000. The organization is county-wide 
Membership is only granted to farmers. On becoming a member the farm¬ 
er signs a credit note for $25 which is deposited with the bank as security 
for loans. No cash fees or dues are required of members. Any five 
or more members with the sanction of the central board may organize a 
local club. The locals elect representatives to the county board and 
the county board organizes the central board whose business is the general 
management of the association's affairs. The central office negotiates for 
supplies and reports periodically to the secretaries of the local organizations 
who in turn inform the members and then send the bulk orders back 
to the central. The association supplies in carloads feeds, fertilizers, 
salt, coal, sugar, flour, cement, fencing, fence posts, binder twine, potatoes, 
and fish. Orders which are less than carloads lots are unloaded direct to 
the members of the various clubs. 

The Leeds Farmers' Co-operative Company, Limited, purchases agricul¬ 
tural supplies for its affiliated local associations. It is capitalized at $ 50,000 
divided into four hundred shares of $25 each. The shares are paid for by 
instalments of $5 per year. When it is necessary to obtain money for 
a short period the executive offer a joint note The executive usually 
buys f. o. b. with a draft attached to the bill of lading. Each local has an 
agent who canvasses the members to ascertain their requirements. The 
agent then sends the orders obtained to the sales manager of the central. 
The company was formed in 19x7 and bought in that year clover and 
timothy seed, feed com, oats, mill feed, bran, middlings, oil cake, flour 
and poultry to the extent of $53,573. A commission of 2 per cent, was 
charged to cover handling costs and this left a small balance which was added. 
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to the general accountb In the nest year the company extended their 
business to include the buying of coal, fencing, binder twine and other 
lines as considered beneficial. 

The Hawtrey Farmers’ Club, Otterville, was formed in 1917 primarily 
for the purpose of buying supplies, mostly feeds, in carloads because the 
nearest mill would only supply 500 pounds of shorts at a time In addition 
the Club also purchased in its first year some seed The Club has arranged 
a credit with the local bank by giving a note for one year to use as sec¬ 
urity in releasing cars shipped to it. Each member is required to pay* for his 
goods at the time of delivery so that the account at the bank is cleared in 
a few days. The method of securing orders is chiefly by telephone, though 
some of the orders are taken at the periodical meetings. When the orders 
approach a carload the Club generally purchases and the balance is usually 
spoken for in the time between order and delivery. When the car arrives 
the members are all asked to unload at the same time and a man is hired 
to look after the unloading on that day. During the first year of working 
the Club ordered between $4,000 and 84,500 of feed and seeds. The Club 
found that to give its members proper service it should have regular ship¬ 
ments ordered considerably in advance of requirements and that this would 
require a small storehouse for the balance of the carloads not sold at the 
time of delivery; this storehouse could be opened once a week at small 
expense. At the end of the first year the Club began to co-operate with 
other clubs in the neighbourhood in making up carload orders. 

The United Farmers’ Co-operative Company of Ontario acts as the 
central supply agency for a number of local agricultural associations or 
clubs. The members of a local meet periodically to place their orders 
with their secretary. The secretary then sends the total order to the cen¬ 
tral. The goods ordered are shipped by the central to the secretary 
of the association c, o. d. The local generally has a bank credit established 
by collateral note or other security, on which its president and secretary 
can draw as required. The locals are at liberty to decide whether they 
will deliver the goods to their members at the retail price and divide the pro¬ 
fits, or adopt the cost price system, however, the former system is uiged by 
the central. The goods are distributed by the secretary or manager of the loc¬ 
al association from the car, or from the local association’s storehouse. 
JTo canvassing for orders is done either by the central or any local. 

The first co-operative purchasing of supplies undertaken by the Unit¬ 
ed Farmers* Co-operative Company of Ontario was the buying of binder 
twine. The results were satisfactory, as a saving of several cents per 
pound to the shareholders was effected. The wholesale purchasing of 
car loads of supplies which are not carried in stock is handled by the com¬ 
mission branch of the company. The branch deals in flour and feed, gro¬ 
ceries, coal, roofing, fencing, stoves, gas engines, etc. The commission 
charged is a very narrow one, ranging from about 1 to 1 y 2 ° 0 

In 1919 the Company acquired control of the General Wholesalers, 
limited, consisting of a number of co-operative retail stores. These now 
number about 30. Before a store can be opened, enough capital to cover 
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the cost of the stock to be carried must be sold in the proposed locality. 
The entire system of stores is supervized from the Central, the stock is 
sent out from it alread} 7 marked with the selling price. Rents, wages and 
tunning expenses are all paid bv the Central All business done is on a 
cash basis At the end of the year the net piofit is distributed to the 
shareholders as patronage dividend. No profit is returned to non-share¬ 
holders. In 1920 the profit made amounted to 36 ,559. In 1921, however, 
the company lost $77,004 


Saskatchewan 

The co-operative purchasing of farm supplies in Saskatchewan is carried 
on by agricultural co-operative trading associations, the local grain grow¬ 
ers' associations and by the Saskatchewan Grain Growers* Association. The 
bulk of the purchasing is done on a cash basis. The grain growers' asso¬ 
ciations chiefly utilize the agent of the local elevator as their secretary for the 
purchasing of supplies. If an association is unincorporated, a common prac¬ 
tice is for each farmer to sign a demand note for a given amount and the 
bank will hold these for financing the purchases. Incorporated associations, 
having capital, arrange for credit at the local bank. Most of the work 
of soliciting orders is done at the meetings of the members, or by letters, but 
in many districts practically every member has a telephone and it is 
easy for the local secretary to take orders by this means. The growth of 
this form of co-operation is shown in the following table: 

TaB!£ XV — The Co-operative Purchasing of Supplies in Saskatchewan 

in 1914 and 1919. 


1914 1919 


Number of associations. 102 

Number of shareholders . 2,850 

Value of supplies handled. $ 239,320 


404 
18,240 
$ 4,215,000 


The associations handle chiefly flour, feed, coal, binder twine, building 
materials and other commodities that can be handled in bulk. 

It is found by the associations that through the co-operative purchase 
of requirements they have added at least five per cent, to the purchasing value 
of their money. On twine, lumber and various building materials they have 
saved from ten to thirty per cent. A very valuable outcome of co-operative 
purchasing has been the elimination of buying on credit. Dealers used 
to encourage the farmers to buy on credit and to make payments after the 
season's crop was harvested, and this buying resulted in purchases being 
made to the limit of anticipated crop possibilities, often with disastrous 
results. Cash payment is now encouraged, with the result that the value 
of the season's crop is not spent before the crop is harvested. 


3 
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Alberta. 

The supply purchasing department of the Alberta Farmeis’ Co-opera¬ 
tive Elevat Company handled during the twelve months ending 31 Aug¬ 
ust 1917 a total of 2,691 carloads of supplies as compared with 998 cars 
in 1916; in addition a considerable amount of goods was handled in less 
than carload lots. The total turnover in 1917 was 81,519,984. The 
total of 2,691 carloads handled was made up as follows: 91 carloads of 
binder twine ; 68 y 2 carloads of barbed wire ; 6 y 2 carloads of fencing and 
gates; 1 carload of bale ties ; 36 carloads of salt; 151 carloads of flour and 
feed ; 304 carloads of posts and poles ; n carloads of cordwood ; 169 
carloads of hay; 320 carloads of lumber; 1,519 carloads of coal and 14 
carloads of fruit. 


British Columbia . 

Farmers’ institutes in British Columbia do a considerable amount 
of co-operative purchasing of agricultural requisites. They distribute 
the goods to the members at cost price and not on a deferred patronage 
basis. Organizations without share capital do their business on a strict 
cash basis. The farmers inform their secretaries as to their requirements 
and pa}’ cash with their orders. The incorporated associations with share 
capital, chiefly creameries and fruit growers’ associations, also purchase 
supplies in considerable quantities. The method by which the business 
is transacted is similar to that followed by the farmers’ institutes, and as a 
rule all business is done in cash. In some instances, however, accommo¬ 
dation is afforded by the banks. 

The Robson Farmers’ Institute is a case in point. This institute, 
in 1913, bought feed and flour in mixed cars and has continued to do so 
ever since. The accounts for purchases are kept separate from the insti¬ 
tute's regular funds. A carload or so is ordered about every eight weeks. 
The system employed is to secure prices from the milling interests and to 
send these to each member with a form to be filled in with what they 
require. On the arrival of the goods the members are notified to come to 
collect what they have ordered. If more is secured than was ordered by mem¬ 
bers it is taken to a warehouse and stored. Three per cent, is added 
to the invoice price; of this charge two per cent, is paid to the secretary for 
his work and the remaining one per cent, covers any incidental losses. 
To finance the transaction most of the cash is collected before the arrival 
of the car. If purchasers are unable to pay foj: the goods when they ar¬ 
rive, sufficient money is procured from the bank to meet the obligation, 
the member paying the interest on the loan until the mone} T is repaid. 
In 1918 nine carloads of feed costing 811,000 w T ere purchased. These 
purchases included a certain amount of ha}’ and straw for which a charge 
of only two per cent, was made. W. E. H. It. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION 
RELATING TO CO-OPERATION AND ASSOCIATION. 


AUSTRIA. 

THE SUPPLY OF WORKING CAPITA^ THROUGH THE IMEDIUM OF CO-OPERATIVE 

SOCIETIES IN TOWER AUSTRIA. 

The agricultural societies of Lower Austria have shown a very satis¬ 
factory development since the war. The co-operative warehousing soc¬ 
ieties in particular, whose number and total business have immensely 
increased, are of steadily growing importance, not only as selling depots 
but also even more so as purchasing mediums among the associated 
farmers. Thanks to the splendid organization of the co-operative warehous¬ 
ing societies, leading up to the Central Federation of Vienna, these bod¬ 
ies, with buildings put up for the most part in peace-time with every suit¬ 
able fitting, are in a position to supply their members with goods of every 
kind, especially fodder maize, artificial manures, coal, even textiles, shoes, 
machines, seeds, etc., of good quality and at comparatively favourable 
prices. (The more recent warehousing business is carried on sometimes 
in buildings given up by the military administration, or in ordinary sheds 
or even in wooden booths. The enormous rise in the price of all building 
materials prevents the putting up of suitable accommodation). 

It is clear that the co-operative warehousing societies, with this con¬ 
stantly increasing business, require considerable capital, the more so that 
they often have to pay in advance for their purchases of goods, while for 
the most part they accept payment from their members on receipt of 
goods, and often in instalments. They used to obtain capital from the 
Central Co-operative Bank of Vienna (Genossenschafiszeniralkassa) which 
on the one hand administers the surplus funds of all the co-operative agri¬ 
cultural societies and on the other makes advances against adequate guar¬ 
antees. 

Up to 1921 the Central Bank could meet all demands, since there were 
always at its disposal sufficient surplus funds from the 552 Raiffeisen soc¬ 
ieties. The deposits of these latter, however, in consequence of the scar¬ 
city of money, accumulated only very slowly. In the meantime the co¬ 
operative dairies, which during the war had been obliged practically to 
suspend operations, began to sell milk to a larger extent and put for¬ 
ward their own demands on the Central Bank. The Bank was % naturally, 
no longer in a position to meet the situation from its own resources, and 
was thus obliged to apply to the large banks for capital. These met the 
demands on them grudgingly, as business of the kind was new to them 
and their ordinary operations were not adapted to it; accordingly rel¬ 
ations were entered into with the Peasants * Bank {Bauernbank) t opened 
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in 1920 with a share capital of 12 million kronen which soon reached 100 mil¬ 
lions and in May 1922 amounted to 200 million kronen. 

The collaboration between the Peasants* Bank and the Central Co¬ 
operative Bank gradually became closer; certain difficulties however arose. 
In effect the Peasants’ Bank, whose board of managers consisted of al¬ 
most the identical persons who directed the Central Bank, frequently 
assumed with its new branches the appearance of a rival and misunder¬ 
standings? of all kinds came about. 

Accordingly in the general meeting of the Central Co-operative Agri¬ 
cultural Bank held 20 April 1922, it was resolved to transfer to the Peas¬ 
ants' Bank the financial machinery of the Central Bank. This decision 
affected 552 Raiffeisen societies and 296 other co-operative societies, hav¬ 
ing a total of 90,000 members, and a total business of 21,000,000,000 kron¬ 
en in round numbers (with a total of deposits of nearly 1,000,000,000 
kronen). 

The Central Bank will continue to exist even after the transfer of 
the financial functions and will conduct the audit of the affiliated 
societies required by the law. The Peasants Bank will undertake part 
of the expenses incidental on the audit. 

An official of the Bank will exercize oversight over the operations of 
the Peasants' Bank, with a view to safeguarding the interests of the 
co-operative societies (1). 

From every point of view this joining of forces between co-operative 
and banking institutions is a successful way out of the difficulties brought 
about by the scarcity of money. But it may be doubted if in the long 
run it will not be prejudicial to co-operation, and if the credit needs of 
individual agriculturists can be continuously met by a bank instituted 
with a view to profit. 

Another attempt to solve the difficulties caused by the deficiency of 
capital has been made by the Federation of the agricultural co-operative 
societies of Graz, where for all transactions between the affiliated societies 
a clearing house has been introduced, intended to make possible the dis¬ 
charge of obligations without actual cash payments, and a special bank¬ 
ing department instituted with the object of arranging exchanges 
without money passing between the members of the society and third 
parties who may have an account of some kind at a bank. The Feder¬ 
ation which embraces 265 Raiffeisen societies and 140 other co-operative 
societies had at its disposal on 1 January 1914 8,338,100 kronen and on 
1 January 1922 280,000,000 of kronen ; it issues its own cheque books, and 
carries on in an efficient manner simplified banking transactions {2). 

This method, if it does not immediately bring about the requisite 
cash payments, certainly seems the be=t in the interests of agricultural 
co-operation. Hermann Kaiabrtjnner. 

(1) Gcnossensihaftshiatt fur NiedtroVaieich, Year III, Part 10, 15 May 1922. 

(2) ANLDITCrNG ZUR EOTfORRUNG DES BARGELDLOSEN* Z AHLTJNGS VERXEHRES BEX DEN 

V orbcsusskassenvereen'en' in Steiermarx, Publication of the 14 Verbandandwirtschaftlicher 
Genoasenscbaften in Steienoark. ” Graz, 1922. 
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CANADA. 


COMMUNITY LIVESTOCK BREEDING CEUBS - R\ykeb (I. E.): A Community Bleed- 

ing Centre, in the Graf1 Growers’ Gutde, Vol. XV, No 9. Winnipeg, 1 March 1922. 

In order to improve the quality of farm livestock the Creelman 
Agricultural Society formed, at the end of 1920, two community livestock 
breeding dubs, one for Berkshire pigs and the other for Shorthorn Cattle. 

The Berkshire club is run on the following lines : Pure-bred Berkshire 
sows bred to high dass sires were bought and were divided amongst the 
dub members by lot. Each member drawing a sow gave his note for 
$70, or paid in cash to this amount and agreed to return two young 
sows of the first litter and one of the second litter to the sodety. Each 
member who did not receive a sow paid $35 and received two spring sows 
eight weeks old. He also agreed to return two young sows to the soci¬ 
ety from his first litter. Any new member may receive two young 
sows by payment of $35 and the return of two young sows from the first 
litter. 

When the number of young sows coming in to the sodety exceeds 
the demand by new members the surph s will be sold and the proceeds 
put to the club’s account. 

The dub started with eighteen members. Nine sows of excellent 
breeding were purchased for $950, supplying half the members. The 
other nine members secured two young sows each from the 1921 litters 
of the sows. The litters of the nine sows gave an average of six pigs each 
and all the young boars were sold without difficulty through the sodety 
for $16 each. Two of the members of the dub own pure-bred boars 
which are used by the other members. The breeding, registration, etc. 
is controlled by the sodety. 

Eighteen members joined the Shorthorn Club, and a committee 
was appointed to purchase heifers. Twenty-four heifers of between two 
and a half years and five years of age were bought at an average cost, 
induding transit to Creelman, of $185.81 each. Six of the members 
took two each, the others one each, lots being drawn. Each member 
was required to give a lien note for the amount of his purchase and these 
notes were used as collateral by the sodety to borrow money from the 
bank. A total of’ $6,000 was borrowed. The Sodety owns a herd bull, 
bred by the University of Saskatchewan, and a service fee of $5 is charged 
to members and $15 to non-members. W. E. H. E. 

PRANCE. 

THE AGKICUI/TURAI# SYNDICATES IN X919. - Bulletin du MinisUre du Travail, Paris, 

Aptft-May-June 1922. 

The number of agricultural syndicates, which was 6,667 with 1,029,727 
members on i January 1914, became 6,519 with 1,083,957 members 
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on i January' 1920, that is a decrease of 148 bodies and an increase of 
54,230 members. 

The number of syndicates exceeds 100 in the following 24 depart¬ 
ments : Isere, 230; Haute-Saone, 22b; Marne, 218; Doubs, 198 ; Haute- 
Mame, 196; Indre-et-Loire, 193 ; Yonne, 181; Aube, 176; Meurthe-et- 
Moselle, 176; Nord, 173 ; Loire, 138; Lot, 133 ; Allier, 130 ; Charente, 
126 ; Lot-et-Garonne, 122 ; Gironde, 118 ; Aude, 117 ; Puy-de-Dome, 116 ; 
Cote-d'Or, 109; Vosges, 106; Dordogne, 104; Basses-Pyrenees, 104; 
Morbihan, 100 ; Haute-Savoie, 100. 

The following are the departments in which the number of syndi¬ 
cate members is more than 20,000 : Marne, 34,165; Isere, 33,393; Aude, 
29,344; Gironde, 27,808; Loir-et-Cher, 26,822; Rhone, 26,235; Charente, 
24,298 ; Haute-Garonne, 22,827 J Sarthe, 22,617 ; Saone-et-Loire, 22,048; 
Puy-de-D6me, 21,613 l Seine, 21,259; Gard, 21,178; Herault, 20,809. 

The women who are members of the agricultural syndicates number 

36,199- 

The number of agricultural syndicates not supplying information as 
to their working in 1919 was 406. 

With respect to unions of agricultural syndicates, on 1 January 1920, 
there were 99. Out of this number, the 77 unions that supplied inform¬ 
ation as to their working included 3,951 syndicates and 507, 993 members. 

M. B. 


GERMANY. 

THE FEDERATIONS OF AGRICUETURAE EABOURERS AND EMPEOYKRS. - 
Bai*has (Franz) : Tanf vert rage imd Eand\s irtsehaf l. Berlin, 1921 — AltroCK (Dr. Von): 
Die Organisation der Deutschen Eandwirtschaf t. Berlin 1921 — Vygodzinsky (Prof W.): 
Die Ideenwelt der Eandarbeiter, in Sosiale Praxis, No. 2. Berlin, 12 January 1921 — 
David (Dr. Eduard): Sozialismus und Eandwirtschaft. Eeipzig, 1923. — Pietzb (C 
von) — Die ostdeutschen Eandarbeiterverhaltnlsse seit der Revolution. Berlin, 1933, 

I. — As early as 1875, the socialist movement began to promote the 
organization of agricultural labourers, on similar lines to that which had 
come about among workers in industry. Efforts in this direction were 
however attended with little success, a result which may be traced to causes 
of varying character: the difficulties encountered in achieving the ob¬ 
jects of organization from the fact of the dispersal of the labourers, in¬ 
cluding women and boys, in many thousands of farms: the patriarchal 
relations between employers and labour which still held sway in agri¬ 
culture ; and finally the prohibition of the right of combination among 
agricultural labourers. The first laige federations of agricultural lab¬ 
ourers came into being only at the beginning of the present century, 
and have succeeded in gaining a firm footing only since the war, along 
with the introduction of freedom to combine. (The first ordinance deal¬ 
ing with this bears the date of 1 2 November 1918). 

The most important agricultural labourers" unions are the German 
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Federation of Agricultural Labourers (Der Deutsche Landarbeitei verbantl) 
and the Central Federation of Agricultural Labourers (Dtr Zentralver- 
band der Landarbeittr), the characteristic features of which we will briefly 
explain. 

1. The German Federation of Agricultural Labourers. — This Feder¬ 
ation was formed on 1 June 1909, as an independent socialistic organ¬ 
ization of agricultural labourers, with headquarters in Berlin. It aims 
at promoting in every way the economic interests and the betterment 
of its members, particular^ laying stres c on a better form of the hiring 
agreement, while the principle of the class conflict underlies its action. 
In accordance with its rules, admission is open to all labourers engaged 
in agriculture and forestry in the territory of the German Reich without 
distinction of sex, age or nationality. 

According to rules which came into force in February 1920 the su¬ 
preme body of the Federation is the General Assembly which meets every 
three years and elects the Board of Management from among its own 
members. This latter body conducts the current business and represents 
the Federation in legal and other relations. To assist the Board of Manage¬ 
ment in regard to certain specific questions, to special measures of 
propaganda, to changes in the rules, etc., there is a council composed 
of nine farm and forest workers. The territory of the German Reich 
is divided by the Board of Management into 33 zones with 50 heads of 
zones and about 300 district heads; among their duties are those of carry¬ 
ing on propaganda and of supervizing the work of the local branches, 
numbering about 8,000, with at least ten members to each. 

Members who have been enrolled in the Federation for six months 
and have paid their contributions can claim defence in a court of law 
by the Board of Management in all disputes originating from the hiring 
agreement. Sick pay is allowed to members who have belonged to the 
Federation for a year, who have paid 52 weekly contributions, and who 
are by reason of illness incapacitated from earning. A grant towards 
funeral expenses is made to the survivors of a member who has paid his 
contributions for at least two years. Payments are made during strikes 
or lock-outs, but only with the approval of the Board of Management, 
and only to members who have belonged to the Federation for 13 weeks 
and have paid their contributions regular^ during that period. For a 
strike to be proclaimed, a resolution of the members concerned is essen¬ 
tial, and this can only betaken after all possibility of negotiation is exhaust¬ 
ed ; it is moreover only valid when approved by a three quarters majority 
of those voting. Every striker has to report himself every day to the 
overseer. Note is made of such appearance on a sheet kept fox the purpose 
(Streikkarfe) and no strike pay can be drawn except after such registra¬ 
tion. Proposals for return to work to be accepted must be supported 
by a two thirds majority of those voting. The Federation publishes 
a paper (Der Landarbeiter) which is circulated gratis among the members, 
and undertakes, inter alia, to publish statistics on the conditions of 
workers in agricultural and forest districts. 
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The member hip of this Federation was: 


in 1909. 4691 

» 1912. 17,023 

» 1918. 9>9 2 3 

* 1919. 624,935 

at the beginning of 1921. 780,000 


Thus in the course of two 3 T ears, after the revolution, from 1918 to 
1920, the membership rose from 10,000 in round figures to more than three 
quarters of a million. 

2. The Central Federation of Agricultural Labourers — The Central 
Federation of Agricultural labourers was formed at Wurzburg on 2 De¬ 
cember 1912, as a national Christian labourers’ union. The Federation 
aims at safe-guarding the economic and social interests of its members, 
by means of suitable reforms in the existing social and economic order. 
The organization of the Central Federation corresponds, in general, to 
that of the German Federation of Agricultural Labourers, except that 
the separate bodies have different names. The body with whom the 
final decision rests in the case of the Central Federation is the Verbandstag 
which meets at least once in three years. 

It nominates the Central Management (Hauptvor stand) and the 
Council of the Federation ( Verbandsausschuss) : this last acts as the or¬ 
gan of inspection and appeal for all the questions within the competence 
of the Central Management, and is composed of 12 members of whom 
five at most may be officials of the Federation. By this means a majority 
of members belonging to agriculture is assured, while the corresponding 
Council of the German Federation of Agricultural Labourers, as has been 
seen, is composed exclusively of such members. 

The Central Management divides the area of the Federation into 
districts (18 at the present time) and into branch centres (4,000). The 
branch and district societies respectively elect for one year their own 
board of management, the election being confirmed by the central board. 

The German Federation of Market Gardeners (Deuischer Gdrtnerverband) 
and the Federation of Farm Servants (Verband der l&ndlichen Dienstboten) 
regard themselves as dependent on the Central Federation. 

The Central Federation offers to its members, on similar terms to 
those in force in the German Federation of Agricultural Labourers, leg¬ 
al defence, sick-pay, funeral pay, strike pay, and free circulation of the 
Federal journal (Die Rundschau ). Further the WirtscJiaftshilfe des Zen - 
tralverbands, a limited liability company, supplies members belonging to 
its savings-bank section and to its economy committees, with clothing 
and other useful articles. 

The membership of the Federation was: 


in I 9 I 3.* • . . 3*177 

» *9 l8 . 6,973 

* I 9 3C 9 55,753 

in April 1921. 150,000 
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Thus heie too there is a great development in membership from 1918 
onwards. 

3. Besides these two great Federations of workers on the land, there 
are also in existence organizations oi minor importance. We may men¬ 
tion among others the Retchslandarbeiterbmd , founded 29 May 1920, 
as the central body of the federations of agricultural labourers for pur¬ 
poses of combined administration. At the beginning of 1921 the Deut- 
sclier Landarbeiterbund which came into being 1 March 1913 also became 
part of this association. The Bund is a national Christian organization 
and represents the union of employers, employees, and labourers. Its 
principal sphere of action is Posen and to some extent Brandenburg 
The total number of members amounted in 1921 to about 150,000 of whom 
about 50,000 were labourers. At the same date the Communist Federa¬ 
tions of Agricultural labourers (Kommunistische Landarbeiterverbande) 
and the Schweiizerorganisationen numbered respectively 15,000 mem¬ 
bers. These latter are special societies of cattle keepers and milkers, 
without any politica 1 tendency. 

II. —* The National Federation of German Societies of Employers 
in Agriculture and Forestry . — This Federation (Reichsverband der dent- 
schen land - und forstwirtschaftlichen Arbeitsgebervereinigungen) was creat¬ 
ed 11 September 1919, as the central organ of the federated organ¬ 
izations of employers, with headquarters in Berlin. In accordance with 
its rules, dated 20 November 1919, it has as aims: 1. to create satisfac¬ 
tory relations between agricultural employers and labourers and between 
the respective organizations: 2. to safeguard the common interests by 
means of a firm understanding between the associations of employers 
in agriculture and forestry whether already in existence or to be created 
within the area of the German Reich. 

The General Assembly meets at least once a year. It nominates 
the Board of Management, which remains in office for three years. All 
parts of the Reich are as far as possible represented on the Board of Man¬ 
agement and the varying size of the farms is also taken into account. 
Membership of the Reichsverband is open to all organizations of employers 
in agriculture or forestry embracing at least one State, one Prussian pro¬ 
vince, or the district served by one Chamber of Agricultuie. The affili¬ 
ated federations have to pay an entrance fee and a yearly subscription, 
reckoned in proportion to the area of agricultural land tinder cultivation 
by individual members of the federation. Though retaining full autonomy, 
the federations are expected to observe the rules of the National Feder¬ 
ation and the resolutions passed at its meetings, and to give immediate 
information to the Board of Management of important events affecting 
employers' interests. 

III. — Joint National Organization of the Associations of Employers 
and Labourers in Agriculture and Forestry. — With the approval of the 
Ministry of babour and the Ministry of National Economy of the Reich, 
on 20 February 1920, the German Federation of Agricultural labourers, 
the Central Federation of Agricultural labourers, the National Federa- 
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tion of Officials and Experts in Agiiculture and Forevtiy (Reichsverband 
land- itnd fotsUirtsdiafthcher Fach- and Korperschaftsbeamten ), the Fed¬ 
eration of Employees in Agriculture and Forestry (Vcrband land- and for si - 
a iriscliaftlichev Angestellter) on the one hand, and on the other the Nation¬ 
al Federation of German Societies of Employers in Agriculture and 
Forestry, combined to form the Joint National Organization of Employers 
and Labourers in Agriculture and Forestry {Reichsarbeitsgemeinschaft 
land- and forstuirtschaftlicher Arbeitgeber-and Arbeitnehmervcreinigungen). 
This has as object the study in common of the questions relating 
to the conditions of labour and the promotion of an understanding 
between employers and labourers on the subject The main object is 
however to bring about the drawing up of wage scale agreements and their 
observance, to organize a plan for the settlement of disputes by means 
of arbitration, to present proposals to the authorities and to give their 
own opinion on questions relating to the conditions of agricultural lab¬ 
ourers. 

The Reichsarbcitsgemeinschap is composed of an equal number of 
representatives of the associations of employers and labourers. Associa¬ 
tions desiring membership must extend their activity over the whole of 
the Reich and must include at least 10,000 individual members. The work¬ 
ers* associations desiring to become members of the Reichsarbeitsgemein¬ 
schaft must in addition accept general trade union principles. On 12 August 
1920 the Allgemeinc Schweitzerbund , with headquarters at Leipzig, joined 
the Reichsarbeitsgemeinschaft , while the Reichsverband land- and forstwirt- 
schaftlichen Fach- and Korperschaftsbeamten withdrew from membership. 

The organs of the Reichsarbeitsgemeinschaft are the General Assembly, 
consisting of 34 representatives of workers* oiganizations, the Board of 
Management with at least eight members, and the technical committees 
formed when necessary for the study of special questions. When the 
“ Arbeitsgemeinschaften ” are formed in the different States, Provinces 
or areas, the aims determined on will everywhere find realization. 

M. T. 


CHEAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

CO-OPERATION IN THE SALE OP EGGS AND POULTRY. - Wvrrev (E. G.) : A 
Successful Egg and Poultry Co-operative Society, in the Journal of the Mnmiiy of Agri¬ 
culture, Vol. XXIX, No. 2, London, May, 1023 

The Framlingham and Eastern Counties Co-operative Egg and 
Poultry Society, limited, whose activities have been mentioned in pre¬ 
vious issues of this Review (i), continues its successful career. At the 
end of 1921 the society had 5,091 members holding 53,031 shares ; a share 
capital of £13,257; a reserve fund of £4,043 and a total sale turnover 
of £282,353. During the year the society collected 24,146,059 eggs. 


(1) Issue? of Februaiy, igi8, page 113, and Jaauary-February, 1919, page 3. 
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The committee receive loans at the same rate of interest as is paid on the 
share capital, the amount on 31 December 1921 being £1,127. Each 
year the society has shown a good trade profit and during the last ten 
years has distributed £19,973 in bonuses. In many instances the bon¬ 
us and interest have been returned for investment in further shares. 
The profits for 1921 amounted to £3,510. This sum was applied as fol¬ 
lows : Interest on share capital, at 6 per cent., £742; bonus to employees, 
£355 ; bonus to members on the eggs, poultry, etc., sold to the society* 
£3,60S ; reserve fund, £429 ; and balance carried forward, £376. During 
1921 there was an increased trade in poultry, rabbits, butter, etc., due 
to the provision of some 300 fattening coops at Ipswich. A record hand¬ 
ling for Christmas week of 3,060 turkeys, 1,293 fowls, 329 ducks and ioi 
geese is noteworthy. The Committee purchases live fowls (roasting 
chickens and hens) at all times at given weekly prices per pound, weigh¬ 
ed at Ipswich. It also purchases wild rabbits and hares during the 
season, and is a buyer of butter and other dairy produce and honey. The 
produce is paid for at market rates and the profits realized by the society 
are subsequently divided as a bonus to members in proportion to their 
deliveries. 

One great drawback to the society’s working is the heavy charges 
for rail carriage, which increased 50 per cent, duiing 1921. To obviate 
this the committee are negociating for central premises in London where 
eggs can be sent in bulk b} T goods train, or otherwise. It is estimated 
that a considerable saving should be effected. 

There are 50 or 60 depots or agencies established by the society 
which collect from the villages by horse or motor vehicles. These de- 
p6ts are controlled by salaried or commission agents. Each agency 
collects, tests and despatches its own eggs in accordance with orders re¬ 
ceived from the Central Office, Ipswich. Agents are instructed to re¬ 
turn all bad eggs, to be replaced by good ones at the next collection. 
Great care is taken when appointing an agent to see that his premises 
are near a railway station, in order to prevent waste of time, petrol or 
horseflesh in carting eggs to the station after collecting and testing. 

Each depdt has a set of books for recording in duplicate the collec¬ 
tion and despatch of eggs, and sheets are detached and sent to the office 
daily. Each agent is provided with a standing balance for the purchase 
of eggs, and on the purchasing daily sheet reaching the office, the amount 
spent is forwarded to keep the standing balance normal. 

The day book of each depdt is so ruled that the number of eggs col¬ 
lected and despatched on any one day can be seen at a glance, which 
enables the allocator of eggs at the central office to telephone, wire or 
write any extra order received, according to the quantity in hand. 

Early in its existence the society adopted certain rules in order to 
make it a thoroughly reliable institution in the matter of despatching new 
laid eggs. The committee enforced the rules by fining for “ dirty eggs'* 
and making a deduction for “ cookers *\ The following is one member's 
analysis at first joining, and the analysis one month latetf 
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Eggs Good Cookers Smalls Bad 

First collection. 109 4 90 7 8 

Later collection. 160 150 3 7 — 

The War completely upset this system for organizing a supply of 
reliable eggs, because, the continental supply being cut off, the mult¬ 
iple shops invaded the society’s collecting areas and purchased good, 
bad or indifferent eggs at a slightly higher price in order to secure them, 
thus affecting the work of the society in levelling up the quality of the 
eggs. At the commencement of operations each member was provided 
with a small rubber stamp, with which to number the eggs, but it was 
found that clients confused them with foreign eggs, and refused them. 

The committee worked out several examples with the idea of pur¬ 
chasing eggs by weight, but taking the 2-oz. standard it was found that, 
as a whole, the cost would be about 5 per cent, more than if bought in 
the ordinary local way, and there were still the “ smalls ” to cope with. 

The society has preservation tanks at Ipswich, Pramlingham, Strad- 
broke and Wisbech with a total capacity of two million eggs. In order 
to prevent preserved eggs being sold as new laid, the society has prepar¬ 
ed a solution which when applied to the shell of a preserved egg will cause 
it to “ blush ”, but the solution will not affect a new laid egg. In the 
winter of each year, all agents are supplied with this solution, and lime 
or water glass eggs can be detected. W. E. H. L. 

SWITZERLAND. 

THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE FOUNDATION OF THE SWISS 

PEASANTS’ UNION. — Secretariat des paysans sttisses : I/Union suisse des 

paysans, 1897-1922. Brougg, 1922. 

On Whit Monday 1922 the Swiss Peasants' Union celebrated the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of its foundation. As is well known, the Union is made 
up of the agricultural organizations of Switzerland (agricultural societies, 
associations and syndicates, agrarian parties) with the aim Ox ensuring the 
representation of agriculture and the safeguarding of its interests. The 
Assembly of the delegates of the affiliated associations, which in theory 
meets every year, in reality can only be convoked once in two years. The 
Committee, which consists of 80 members, is nominated every four years 
by the Assembly of Delegates for the purpose of making the arrangements 
for the Assembly and of appointing a Management Committee of 11 members. 
This committee represents the Union in its relations with outsiders, man¬ 
ages its business, supervizes the sections of the Union and nominates 
the Director. The Director attends to the ordinary business and chooses 
the confidential agents who, in the communes in which they reside, 
are to further the Swiss Peasants' Union in the accomplishment of its 
task. 

The central scientific department of the Swiss Peasants* Union is the 
Agricultural Secretariate. It undertakes the study of the state of the agri- 
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culture of the country and of the means of promoting it, makes collections 
of documents on the subject and makes proposals with a view to develop¬ 
ing and encouraging the agricultural profession. Although undei the con¬ 
trol of the Union, it enjoys considerable liberty in its researches and work. 
It has direct access to the authorities and is able to present to the Union, 
to the agricultural associations, and to the authorities, proposals it consid¬ 
ers to be of value. The agricultural secretary is also the Director of the 
Peasants' Union and conducts its business. The administration and the 
book-keeping of the two institutions are, however, quite distinct. We may 
add that the Secretariate has often been entrusted with important pieces 
of work by the Federal Department of Public Economy, the Federal 
Department of Trade, the Federal Department of Finance, and the Fed¬ 
eral Department of Agriculture. The outcome of some of these has been 
the formation of special institutions or bureaux. 

(a) The Division for Researches into Agricultural Profits carries on 
statistical researches which make it possible to judge ol agricultural pro¬ 
fits in Switzerland and to follow their variations according to the area of 
the farm, the system of cultivation adopted and other natural and economic 
factors, thus putting the agriculturist on his guard against the purchase of 
agriculturallandatinflated prices. These researches further make it possible 
for the authorities and the public at large to form an exact notion of the 
actual position of agriculture, which is not possible for any other profes¬ 
sion with a variable return. In several States institutions for the study of 
agricultural book-keeping have been formed, some of which have been 
modelled in a large measure on the researches of the Peasants' Secretariate 
into agricultural profits and have a similar aim. This has particularly 
been the case in Hesse, Baden, Wurtembeig, Norway, Finland and 
the Vorarlberg. The book-keeping department recently formed by the 
German Council of Agriculture has been set up on similar lines and will 
prosecute the same ends. An organization of the same kind is being 
set up in Holland. 

(b) The Central Office of Information on Prices , established on de¬ 
finite lines in 1908, began by making quarterly reports on the international 
market of milk and daily products, published in French and German, 
with summaries in Icalian and English. The institution of these reports 
supplies the proof that it is within the power of a central organization to 
foresee future prices in some measure, and by the publication of exact 
data to avoid those fluctuations of price that do so much harm to pro¬ 
ducers and consumers. The Office has thus been led to extend its investig¬ 
ations to the prices of all iarm products, and to bring out a special organ, 
the Revue Suisse ies marches agricoles in the form of a weekly sheet insert¬ 
ed in all the different agricultural papers of the country. 

We may add that during the war the Office of Information on Prices 
was called on to execute a piece of work of great utility. From its 
foundation it had prosecuted enquiries into land sown and had made esti¬ 
mates of cereal crop returns. With the object of rendering assistance to 
the authorities and the bodies in charge of the provisioning of the country 
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and the distribution of articles of food, the Office went on to make similar 
enquiries and estimates for potatoes, fruit and other produce. The head 
of the Office took an active pari in the discussions of the conferences called 
to fix maximum prices or to arrange tor the utilization ol produce and for 
rationing. 

(c) The Valuation Office, inaugurated on i January 1914, makes it 
its principal business to fix the value of the yield of farming undertakings. 
The Division for Researches into Agricultural Profits calculates each year 
the exact value of the yield o± several hundred estates that keep their 
accounts under its direction. Grouping the estates according to their 
natural or economic circumstances, it has established the relation existing 
for each class between the gross yield and the net yield of the farm. The 
Valuation Office in order to calculate the value of the yield of the estates 
which it has to value, makes use ot this relation, know as the coefficient 
of yield. It first calculates carefully what is the normal gross yield of the 
land to be valued. Then it multiplies the figure thus obtained by the coeffi¬ 
cient of yield of the type of farm which the property to be valued most 
resembles. This method of valuing rural property, based on the results 
of the exhaustive researches of the Secretariate into agricultural profits, 
is much the soundest in existence. 

The majority of valuations which the Office is called upon to make 
are for probate. The Office is also called on to take part in official surveys. 
The manager of the Office or his staff have the right to vote or to take 
part in the discussion in a number of valuation committees. The very 
existence of the Office is an invaluable stimulus to the valuation committees: 
the possibility of its being called upon to undertake an inspection obliges 
them to do their work more carefully. The Valuation Office has been on 
the other hand kept very busy by the share it has taken in the operations 
made necessaiv by the revision of the fiscal laws of certain cantons, and 
by the imposition of the new federal war-tax. 

In August 1919 a rural estate agency was added to the Office, which 
undertakes the sale or letting of rural property and on the request of 
the parties proceeds to a valuation of the property or a calculation of a 
fair rent. 

(d) The Office of Agricultural Works , since 1 January 1917, supple¬ 
ments the work of the Valuation Office. It includes two distinct divisions. 
The business of the Advisory Office is more especially to reply to written 
or oral requests for information as well as to questions asked by prac¬ 
tical farmers in the faiming papers. It undertakes the examination of 
plans and estimates submitted to it and the valuation of buildings in ex¬ 
istence and supplies faimers w T ith all the advice they require in regard to 
buildings. The business of the Technical Bureau is the drawing up of 
simple preliminary sketches, oi detailed plans and of estimates: it also 
takes in hand the direction of buildings which agriculturists 01 syndicates 
are anxious to entrust to the Office of Works. 

(e) The Office of Information as to Insurance against Accidents and 
Sickness , gives all useful information as to these two forms of insurance: 
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on cantonal compulsory insurance, medical charges, voluntary accident 
insurance, etc. 

Even r year the Management Committee of the Swiss Peasants* Union 
lays down the programme of the Union in conjunction with the Peasants' 
Secretaiiate. The importance of the enquiries and reports it undertakes 
makes necessary the co-operation of the Secretariate. Consequent^" the 
Union and the Secretariate are frequently engaged on the same piece of 
work. The Secretaiiate puts at the disposal of the Union all documents 
collected in the course of its researches and enquiries. The carrying of 
the necessary measures into practice rests with the Union. 

The nature and extent of the undertakings of the Secretariate and the 
Union obliged them from the first to take part in the drawing up of all 
federal proposals affecting agriculture. When these were presented to the 
people, it was their duty naturally to support publicly the legitimate in¬ 
terests of agriculture. With one single exception (the law on the hours 
of woik in the carrying trade) the result of the voting was alwa}-s in agree¬ 
ment with the line adopted by the Union. In its earlier days the Union 
only took part in voting when the proposals had an economic character. 
As its importance and prestige increased, the Union bad to take up a pos¬ 
ition in regard to financial and political questions. In some cases it con¬ 
fined itself to passing a resolution recommending the proposal to agricul¬ 
turists. In questions of special importance to agriculture, on the contrary, 
it did active propaganda work by means of lectures and meetings, as well 
as by diffusion of pamphlets, posters and appeals even to the most remote 
villages. It is undoubtedly the case that without the propaganda work 
of the Union, many proposals which afterwards proved oi immense bene¬ 
fit to the country would have been in danger : such for example as the law 
on trade in articles of food, that on the customs tariff, and the new milit¬ 
ary law. We may add that the results of the voting on the new federal 
war tax and on the adhesion of Switzerland to the League of Nations are 
an eloquent testimony to the confidence that the Swiss peasants place 
in the Union and its sections. 

On 31 December 1921, 50 associations or federations, numbering 
364,994 members, constituted the Swiss Peasants' Union. During the 
financial year the Union had the disposal of 483,162 francs made up as 
follows: federal subventions, 73,000 francs ; the income of the Union, 
132,056 francs; receipts of the Office of Information on Prices, 93,596 
francs; receipts of the Valuation Office, 43,450 francs; receipts of the 
Agricultural Works Office, 139,059 francs. M. B, 


UNITED STATES. 

CO-OPERATION FOR THE SAEE OE TOBACCO IN KENTUCKY. - Florida Grower, 
Voi. XXV, No. 14. Tampa (Florida), 8 apti! 1922. 

The u white burley ” district of Kentucky extends at points into 
Ohio, Indiana and West Virginia, but the bulk of the 200 million pounds 
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of white burlej" tobacco produced annually comes from some thirty count¬ 
ies in and adjoining the Blue Grass Region of Kentucky. 

The Burley Tobacco Growers’ Co-operative Association was the out¬ 
come of a conference of tobacco gioweis held in Touisville in March 1921, 
organized to discuss means for breaking the buyers’ “ trust ”. It was 
necessary to perfect the growers' organization between early April and 
r December, when the new crop would be ready, otherwise the growers 
would be compelled to sell on the terms of the buyers. The organization 
was accomplished in time and about 90 per cent, of the 1921 tobacco crop 
was pledged to the association. For the storage of this crop the associa¬ 
tion has obtained control of more than 100 warehouses. 

A contract is signed by each member agreeing : {a) to sell and de¬ 
liver to the association all the tobacco produced or acquired by him during 
a period of five years; (b) to abide by any rules made by the associa¬ 
tion relating to the handling, grading and selling of the tobacco, and that 
the decisions of the association at all times should be final; (c) that the 
association should “ warehouse ” the tobacco from each member with 
all tobacco of similar type, grade or quality, and that tobacco delivered 
to the association in any crop year should be handled in one “ major pool ”, 
the minor pools to be composed of the different grades established by the 
association; (d) that every grower would get the same price for tobacco 
of the same grade, less all expenses, these expenses to be prorated; (e) that 
the association could borrow money in its name on the tobacco stored 
in any warehouse and prorate the money so borrowed among the growers ; 
{/) that the grower should not be compelled to plant tobacco during the 
five year period, but any tobacco coming into his hands during that time 
should be delivered to the association. \V. E. H. h 
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MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO CREDIT 
NEW ZEALAND 

STATE ADVANCES TO SETTLERS — New Ze \l\xd Officio- Ye^jr-booe, 1921-32, 
Wellington, 19 22 

State advances to settlers are made in New Zealand principally by 
the Advances to Settlers Branch of the State Advances Office, but also 
by the Public Debt Sinking Funds Branch and the Advances Office Sinking 
Fund Branch. The following are particulars of the advances to settlers 


in the year ended 31 March 1921: 

Number Amount 

"fi 

Total applications received.2,505 29,186,149 

Doans authorized: 

By the Advances to Settlers Branch.1,813 907,610 

By the Public Debt Sinking Funds Branch. . 218 162,015 

By the Advances Office Sinking Fund Branch 54 37,805 

Total loans authorized . . . 2,085 1,107,430 

Total amount advanced . . . 1,060,260 

Total amount repaid. 1,065,003 


The Advances to Settlers Branch actually made during the year 1920- 
21 advances numbering 1,571 and amounting to £880,120. Of these 862, 
amounting to £328,245, were for sums not exceeding £500 ; 671, amounting 
to £496,430 were for sums between £500 and £1,000, and 38, amounting 
to £55,445, were for sums between £1,000 and £2,000. The nature of the 
security on which the loans were granted was as follows : Freehold, 1,308 
advances amounting to £721,395 ; leasehold, 259, amounting to £155,430 ; 
freehold and leasehold combined 4, amounting to £3,295. 

The advances made by the Avances to Settlers Branch and outstand¬ 
ing on 31 March 1921 numbered 17,756 and amounted to £6,918,274. Of 
these 10,989 amounting to £4,477,285 were on rural land and 6,767, amount¬ 
ing to £2,440,989 were on urban and suburban land. J. K. M, 

SWITZERLAND. 

THE RATE OF INTEREST ON MORTGAGE DOANS. - Secretariat des Paysans 
Suisses: I/Union Suisse des paysans, 1897-1922. Brougg, 192a. 

The increased cost of agricultural production is not due solely to the 
rise in wages and in the price of agricultural requisites: it is also the con- 
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sequence of the increase in the rate of interest on loans on landed property. 
This rate had gone up already from 1906 and 1913, and during the War it 
increased in such a proportion that it is today nearly 20 per cent, higher 
than in 1900 to 1905. 

The average rate of interest on loans on landed property effected by 
certain large Swiss banks is as follows : 


Name 

of the tanking institution 

1900 
to 1905 

1906 1914 JOJ8 

to 1913 toi9X9 * 

1919 

1920 193J 

Zuiich Cantonal Bank . . . 

4.04 

4.205 

4.725 4.800 

5.008 

5 260 5.354 

Mortgage Bank ot Winterthur 
Mortgage Bank of the Canton 

4.21 

4-387 

5 on 5.211 

5*237 

5-590 5.846 

of Berne . 

4.14 

4-328 

4.788 ^,8ii 

4-996 

5.242 5.301 

Euceme Cantonal Bank 

4.08 

4*234 

4.484 4,520 

4.500 

4-536 4.514 

Cantonal Bank of Uri . 

4.13 

4.082 

4.888 4,863 

5.000 

5*ooo 5.000 

Schwyz Cantonal Bank 

4.16 

4-387 

4.726 4,750 

'4.850 

4*850 4.500 

Cantonal Bank of Obwalden 

4.08 

, 4*432 

4 6314,750 

l5.2«0 

5-25° 5-185 

Cantonal Bank of Nidwalden . 

5 - 09 - 546 ' 4-263 

4.809 4,920 

5.000 

5.000 5.000 

Glams Cantonal Bank . 

4.00 

4.060 

4.502 4,500 

4486 

4.423 4.528 

Zug Cantonal Bank . 

4.08 

4.200 

4.772 4,983 

.5.065 

5.038 5 222 

Bank of the State ot Fribuig (1) 
Mortgage Bank of the Canton of 

4.24 

4.484 

5.033 5,000 

j 5.334 

5 554 5.704 

Friburg .. . 

4.46 

4.568 

5.041 5*°oo 

5.300 

5-5705.804 

Cantonal Bank ot Solothum . 

4.11 

4-323 

4-976 5.040 

5.030 

5-7705.520 

Cantonal Bank of Bale.... 
Cantonal Bank of BcUe-Coun- 

4.28 

4-395 

4.719 4-960 

5.060 

| 

5.250 5.830 

try. 

4.10 

4*239 

5-045 5-137 

5 . 3 X 4 

5-425 5-690 

Schaffhausen Cantonal Bank . 
Cantonal Bank of Appenzell 

4.08 

4-364 

5.030 5.097 

5.3X2 

5.3°° 5-578 

{Exterior). 

4.00-4.50 4.440 

4-954 5-184 

5.057 

5.096 5.188 

Cantonal Bank of d’Appenzell 






(Interior). 

4.13-4.38 4.22S 

4.276 4.286 

1.307 

4.700 4.985 

St. Gall Cantonal Bank . . . 

4.11 

4.422 

4.871 4.830 

5.100 

5.300 5491 

Grisons Cantonal Bank * . . 

4*19 

4*416 

4.832 4,840 

5*020 

5.180 5.500 

Cantonal Bank of Aargau . , 

*{.10 

4*331 

4.943 5-002 

5.027 

5.292 5.560 

Mortgage Bank oi Aargau . . 

— 

4.692(2) 5.041 5.140 

5.324 

5-527 5-888 

Cantonal Bank of Thurgau . 

4.X X 

4.387 

4.936 5.014 

5.000 

5.026 5.301 

Mortgage Bank of Thurgau . . 
Vaud Credit Fonder. 

4.15 

4*347 

—— —— 

— 


Moitgage and Savings Bank of 

— 

4.517 

4.931 5.032 

5432 

5.050 5.407 

the Canton of Valais . . . 

4.00 

4*438 

4.881 4.789 

4.869 

5.121 5.540 

Neuchdtel Cantonal Bank . . 

4.37 

4.464 

4*955 4*75 -5*°o 5.0- 5.250 

5-738 5-527 

Keuchatel Credit Fonder . . 

4.27 

447X 

5.016 5.248 

5.2S2 

5.450 5.811 

Mortgage Bank ot Geneva. . . 

4.36 

4422 

5,011 5.185 

5.037 

5 577 5-883 

Average . . 1 

4-X43 

4.346 

4.865 4.918 

5 055 

5.776 5.381 


1) Cantonal taxes, etc., not include 1. 
u; Average 1912 to 1913. 
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UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

THE I/AND AND AGRlCUI/TURAt, BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA — REPORT OF THE 

I,\nd vmd Agricultural Bank of South Africa for the year ended 31ST De¬ 
cember 1921. Cape Town, 1922. 

The }'ear 1921 was marked, in South Africa, by a disastrous slump 
in the price of produce. Many farmers, more particularly those who had 
responded to the call to produce on a larger scale, found themselves in 
financial straits. When it was found that the produce did not realize 
an amount sufficient to reimburse the liabilities incurred in the abnormal 
costs of production, the farmers were compelled to resort to money-lend¬ 
ers, in some instances having to pa}' 30 per cent, on the loans obtained. 
It was unfortunate that, at a time when the need of credit was so strongly 
felt, the Uand and Agricultural Bank had been compelled, owing to 
shortage of funds, to stop granting advances. This step had been taken 
in November 1920 ; it was not until July 1921 that the Bank was able to 
resume the granting of ordinary loans, and then only to a limited extent. 
Advances were not made to redeem existing bonds, nor to enable appli¬ 
cants who possessed land to purchase more land, while only advances 
up to £500 were paid out. 

The number of applications for new advances naturally fell off. There 
were 2,467 applications for ordinary loans in 1921 for a total amount of 
£1,499,871 as compared with 2,978 applications for a total amount of 
£2,463,270 in 1920. Of the 2,467 applications received in 1921, only 850 
were received up to July; the remaining 1,800 were received subsequent 
to that date. The applications granted numbered 1,978 and amounted 
to £900,330, and in 1,172 of these cases loans were issued during the year, 
the total amount being £472,135. 

During the year 440 applications were received fdr loans under the 
Fencing Advances Act (No. 17 of 1912). Of these 303, amounting to 
£48,340 were approved ,* they were for the erection of 810 miles of fencing 
at an average cost of £60 per mile. There is a growing call on the Bank 
for capital to erect vermin-proof fencing, which costs about £150 per mile. 
The farmers are pressing for amendments to the fencing law whereby 
vermin-proof fencing may be declared compulsory if that be the desire 
of a majority of the fanners of a particular area, and whereby the Bank 
will be enabled to grant loans to groups of fanners who desire to erect 
vermin-proof fencing on the boundaries of blocks of farms. 

. The applications for advances for the erection of dipping-tanks (Act 
No. 20 of 1911) numbered 299 in 1921. Of these, 217, amounting to 
£27,569 were approved. The amount paid out during the year in respect 
of dipping-tank advances was £35,189, of which £5,000 was for dipping- 
tanks in native areas. 

Of the sum of £50,538 advanced to enable farmers in certain areas 
in the Cape Midlands to purchase stock in order to rehabilitate themselves 
after losses caused by the droughts and floods of 1916, an amount of £1,567 
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still remained owing on i January 1921. The balance due was reduced 
to £1,030 at the end of the year, and had been further reduced, when 
the Report of the Bank was issued, to £856. 

Applications from co-operative agricultural societies for advances 
amounting to £416,200 were received during the year. Of this total, 
advances were granted amounting to £347,900. The loans to co-opera¬ 
tive societies outstanding at the end of the year amounted to £1,027,099. 

During the 1921 session of Parliament amendments were made to the 
Band Bank Act. The Bank had previously been dependent for its funds, 
apart from its own receipts, upon Parliamentary votes. This method 
was satisfactory in so far as ordinary advances were concerned, but it was 
not satisfactory in respect of funds necessary to finance the seasonal re¬ 
quirements of co-operative societies, as the money lay idle in the Bank 
for a certain part of the year. Under the amending Act funds for these 
advances can be raised by short-date bills or overdraft. Any excess of 
the reserve fund of the bank above £350,000 may now be utilized (should 
the funds of the Bank be adequate for its purpose) to redeem the capital 
funds advanced by the State to the Bank. The cost to the State of raising 
money has necessitated the Bank being authorized to increase the rate 
of interest to new applicants; ordinary advances now bear 6 per cent, 
interest, and fencing, dipping-tank and silo advances 5 per cent. Ordinary 
advances could formerly be made for thirty years, but the Bank now has 
discretion to grant loans for any shorter period. On the other hand, the 
period of five years allowed to holders of Crown land within which to repay 
advances was too short, and the Bank may now grant these loans for any 
period up to ten years. The Bank may now make advances for the con¬ 
struction of silos on the same terms as dipping-tank advances. 

By virtue of Proclamation No. 56 of 1920 of the Administrator of 
South-West Africa, the hand and Agricultural Bank was empowered 
to carry on operations in that territory as from January 1921. The funds 
for the Bank’s purposes are specially set aside by the Administrator, 
and £350,000 was made available for the financial year ending 31 March 
19Z2; of this amount, £200,000 was received during 1921. 

There were 423 applications in 1921 for advances totalling £754,395. 
Of these 307, representing £373,960 were granted, and 116 loans for a total 
of £173,095 were issued during the year. The purposes represented by 
the amount of £173,095 were: Improvements, £36,330; purchase of stock, 
£7,500; taking over Landwirtschaftsbank bonds, £36,215; redeeming 
onerous bonds, £48,310; redeeming other liabilities £23,085; purchase 
of land by persons owning no property, £21,655. 

The form of application for loans was printed in German as well as' 
in Dutch and in English, and 88 per cent, of the advances were made to 
persons of German nationality. J. K. M. 



Miscellaneous Questions 
relating to Agricultural Economy 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS 
OF THE AGRICULTURAL CLASSES 

KINGDOM OF THE SERBS, CROATS AND SLOVENES. 

AGRICULTURAL UNDERTAKINGS OE THE RUSSIAN REFUGEES. 

By Boris Kaunsky. 


sources : 

EES BESOIN DBS RJ&FUGI&S RUSSES DANS LB ROYAUME S. C S. Manuscript report of Ptof. 
D. S. Svantzoff to the S. C S. State Commission on the Russian Refugees. Belgrade, 

1921. 

Plan d’organisation de travaux four les rbfugd&s Russes dans lb Royaume S. C. S. 
Delegation of the Union of Russian Zemstvos in the Kingdom of S C. S, Manuscript. 
Belgrade, 1922. 

Revue abr£g£e des entrbprises des r£fuge£s Russes fondees avec l’alde de la d 6 l£- 

GATION DE L'UNION DE ZEMSTVOS RUSSES DANS LE ROYAUME S. C.S. ENTREPIUSES AGRI¬ 
COLES ETAUTRES dum£me genre. Extract from the manuscript report ofV.F. Chatzky, 
agricultural expert Belgrade, 1921. 

Ees vignobles DBS k&fugdSs de Sm£d£r£vo. Manuscript belonging to the archives of the 
delegation of the Union of Russian Zemstvos in the Kingdom of the S. C. S. Belgrade, 

1922. 

In the years 1918 to 1921 nearly one million Russians left their country. 
In that number almost all the occupations were represented, but the 
majority were former officials, officers, members of the learned professions 
and students. 

These Russians are not, strictly speaking, emigrants, althoughthat is 
the name given in analogous historic circumstances to those who find 
themselves, for the time at least, unable to live in their own country. 
Emigrants, in the true sense, leave their country of their own accord to 
go to seek far afield better conditions of life. Their future plans relate 
to their new place of abode which becomes for them a new mother country. 
If they have left relatives at home, they can send for them to join them 
when circumstances permit. But the position of these Russians is so differ¬ 
ent that " refugees ” is the only name which can be applied to them, and 
it is as such that they regard themselves. 
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The circumstances in which they arrive in a foreign country, their 
destitution and frequently also their state of health, makes it very difficult 
to find employment for them. Intellectually they are on a level above 
the working classes, but their good-will, their anxiety to work, make them 
readily adaptable, and once their primary needs have been met and the 
means to find a footing supplied, they very quickly come to be no longer 
a burden on the country that has given them hospitality. 


The following account of the Russian refugees in Serbia will serve to 
show the extent to which they have taken up agricultural occupations, the 
success achieved, and judging from this latter, the steps that remain to 
be taken to assi-t other refugees who are ^till without employment to 
imitate their example 


♦ 

* 4 

According to the official returns, among the Russian refugees who have 
found shelter in the Kingdom of the Serbs, Cioats, and Slovenes and are 
in receipt of maintenance subsidies 23,000 are able to work. Their classi¬ 
fication according to their previous education is as follows: 

Table I. — Previous Education of Russian Refugees of the age of 18 and 
over , domiciled %n 1921 in the Territory of the Kingdom of the 5 . C. S., 
according to the Official Returns made for the State Commission of the 
Russian Refugees. 


Education 


Nuwber 
of refugees 


Percentage 


Higher . ... 


• 

3.237 


* 3*3 

Secondary 

. 


15,200 


62.4 

Elementary 

.... 

. 

a .792 


ii .5 

Domestic training . 

. . . 


1,748 


70 

Illiterate . 

. - 

. 

693 


3.9 

Unspecified . 


u 

672 


2.S 


Total . 


24,342 


100.0 


About 10,000 of these are in the employ of the Government or of mu¬ 
nicipal and other bodies. There would thus be 13,000 requiring assistance 
to put them in the way of earning a livelihood. But thanks to the combined 
efforts of the S. C. S. Government, and of Serbian, Serbo-Russian and 
Russian social organizations, there is hope of finding employment for 
5,000 more. 
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For about 8,000 refugees, men and women, the majority of whom 
have leceived a secondary or higher education, room cannot be found in the 
Kingdom of the S. C. S., whose economic possibilities and manifold respon¬ 
sibilities do not permit of the absorption of a fresh element, unless indeed 
there is a change for the better in the financial and economic conditions of 
the country. However it would seem that with some small assistance, 
room might be found for these 8,000 persons on lines advantageous not 
only to themselves but to the country into which the}" have gained 
admission, if they engaged in different branches of agriculture, an occupa¬ 
tion thoroughly familiar to the greater number of the refugees 

However this ma} r be, the following figures show by means of a some¬ 
what general classification the occupations in which some of these refugees 
were engaged in 1914, in what proportion the} T have been able to keep to 
these occupations, and the number of these wishing to be still so employed. 


Table II. — Occupations of Russian Refugees 
as shown in the Official Returns of the State Commission on the Russian Refugees. 


Classification of occupations 

1 Refugees following these occupations 

1 _ 

Refugees wi-hmg 
to follow these 
occupations 

in 

1914 [ 

in 

1919-20 

ilanufactuirug industries . . 

1 1 

. 1,161 } 

657 

4,806 

Transport. . 

425 | 

296 


Ruial occupations . • 

. 1,810 

237 

, 4,235 

Household occupation^ . . 

72 

85 

1 - 

Trade ... ... 

526 1 

204 

1_ 777 

Total . 

3,994 

1,479 

1 11,509 


Thanks to the returns already mentioned, we can arrive at a less 
general and more exact classification in respect to these refugees, based 
on the same lines as the preceding (Table III, page 632). 

The Zemsky Soyus (Union of Russian Zemstvos), though with very 
restricted means at its disposal, comes to the help of the Russian refugees 
so far as it possibly can with the aim of enabling them to engage in agri¬ 
cultural undertakings, various trades and other occupations likely to make 
their following them in a measure independent. The representatives of 
the Soyus do all they can to realize this aim in every country of Europe 
where there is a large number of Russian refugees. At Belgrade the office 
of this organization is at 26, Rue Negoucheva. 

The activity of this branch of the Soyus amounts to very little in 
comparison with the assistance of which the refugees stand in need. Out 
of the 5,000 refugees, of whom it has been said that hopes are entertained 
of finding employment for them, only a very small number can be helped 
by this organization; as to the 8,000 others, forming the r em ai n der of the 
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Table III. — Occupation of Russian Refugees , according to the Official 
Returns of the S. C. S. State Commission on the Russian Refugees. 


Occupations 


DIaixagers of factories, business houses, etc . 

Engineers.. 

Agricultural and foiestiy expeits. . 

Technicians .. 

Workmen. 

Draughtsmen . 

Technicians (subordinate) .... 

Employees (excepting officials) . 

Artizans.* 

Owners of agricultural land. 

Peasants (smajl holders) .. 

Tradesmen. . ... 

Domestic servants. 

Total . . . 


Refugees following 
these occupations 

Refugees wishing 

1 to follow these 
occupations 

1 

in 

1914 

in 

1919-1920 

682 

226 

1 

1 86 

279 

223 

270 

102 

17 

119 

336 

254 ' 

1,940 

80 

63 

1 1,157 

31 

13 

4 II 

53 

27 

119 

491 

266 

1,152 

328 

137 

1 2,44a 

542 

109 

— 

840 

X 

3,449 

M7 

57 

1 352 

72 

*5 

— 

3,994 

1 

1 L479 

1 11,509 


Russian refugees in the Kingdom of the S. C. S. it cannot be too often re¬ 
peated, that neither the Sojms, nor anyone else, is in a position to find 
them a livelihood in that country, in existing circumstances. 

The work undertaken by the Soyus is based on the equitable prin¬ 
ciple that grants allocated are subject to repayment, and on the whole 
it is successful, especially in connection with occupations depending on 
agriculture. In the course of 1920 and 1921, with the help of the Zemsky 
Soyus, a number of Russian refugees were enabled to escape from their 
unfortunate situation and become small tenant-farmers on lands deserted 
by their owners. In this case the settlement of Russian refugees has been 
an advantage to the country by increasing agricultural production. 

The owners of the lands thus farmed by the Russians, more especially 
peasant families the working members of which were killed in the war, 
benefit equally by this arrangement, and the Russian refugees have the 
advantage of being able to devote themselves to a kind of work with which 
they are familiar, even if they are only tenants of the land they cultivate. 

The refugees who have been helped by the Zemsky Soyus to settle 
in this way do. not display any special aptitudes. They are the ordinary 
type of Russian intellectual®. Hence their success in their agricultural 
undertakings enables us to gauge the beneficial results which would accru 
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from the settlement of those still unoccupied, if some other country, which 
had suffered less from the war and possessed sufficient economic resources, 
could offer them work of this kind. 

Some particulars are given below of the grants made by the Zemsky 
Soyus, and the nature of the undertakings thus subsidized. 

Table IV. — Agricultural Undertakings 0/ Russian Refugees in the Kingdom 
of the S. C . S. in receipt of Loans from the Zemsky Soyus in 1920 
and in 1921. 

Agricultural undertakings | 

i 

Number 
of undertakings 

Number 
of Russian 
refugees 
employ ed 

Amount 
of loans 

dinars 

Fanning of land. .... . J 

15 

124 

66,275 

Vine growing. . . 1 

x 4 

20 

120,000 

Wine making. ... 1 

3 

IO 

21,000 

Dairying . . . 

19 

60 

100,000 

Kitchen garden and orchardss. 

16 

50 

49,420 

Fatten’ng of pigs ... . ... 

10 

30 

43.500 

Fattening of cattle . 

I 

6 

9,000 

Fat rendering. | 

I 

2 

6,000 

Fi3hing. 

5 

3i 

33.300 

Fruit preserving, etc. 

6 

16 

24,000 

Poultry-keeping.. . 

2 

6 

10,000 

Bee-keeping.. 

2 

3 

8,000 

Manufacture of ire-fir (fermented milk) . . . 

2 

2 

5,000 

Wood cutting.. . 

3 

11 

33,ooo 

Basket making . 

3 

4 

2,000 

Turf cutting. 

1 

4 

8,000 

_ __ 

Total . . . 

103 

379 

1 538,495 


A glance at some figures taken from the official returns of 1921 made 
to the State Commission dealing with the refugee question will enable us 
to judge of the importance of the assistance given by the Zemstvos to the 
Russian refugees in the territory of the Kingdom of the S. C. S. These 
figures show that out of 12,167 men an d 3,890 women, classed in 1921 as fit 
for work but so far without fixed occupation, 237 women and 1,810 men had 
before the War been engaged in occupations connected with agriculture. 
On the questionnaire distributed in view of the return, there was a space 
for inserting the occupation desired. Nearly all those who* had stated 
that their previous occupation was of an agricultural kind asked for assist¬ 
ance to return as far as possible to the exercise of such occupation. Many 
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refugees who had followed other occupations before the War, but who had 
from time to time taken part in agricultural work, without being owner* 
or tenants, also begged to have the chance of working at agriculture. Out 
of 16,147 refugees unemployed, of whom 12,167 were men and 3,980 women, 
4,235 filled the form in this way, that is 25 per cent. It may be added 
that out of this number, there were from 600 to 700 who had gone so far 
as to set up for themselves, but from the inadequacy of their resources 
and the high price of all farming requisites, their undertakings were of a 
purely provisional nature. Some of these are engaged in rearing poultry. 
They have from 100 to 200 fowls and sell the eggs in the neighbouring 
market-town. Others keep from five to six pigs on the scraps given them 
by the town restaurants. Several have leased maize fields of from one and 
a half hectares to two hectares previously tilled and sown. Undertak¬ 
ings of this kind give a return just balancing the grant made bj^the Govern¬ 
ment but not yielding a livelihood for those who engage in them with 
their families. It is possible that some refugees have succeeded in settling 
down and supporting themselves, but data on this subject are wanting. 
From the beginning of 1920 up to July 1922 the refugees who have received 
grants from the Zem*ky Soyus have set up nearl}- 120 business under¬ 
takings. These take the form of small co-operative undertakings of from 
5 to 7 persons. The number of people so engaged is about 500, and if the 
members of their families are added we may reckon about 1 500 refugees 
settled on these lines. 

The Soyus leached its maximum activity between the beginning 
of 1920 and the month of June 1921. During that time 103 undertakings 
were organized providing employment for 375 persons. From July 
1921 to June 1922 it proved impossible to organize more than 20 new 
undertakings with the assistance of the Soyus, as this body found itself 
compelled by lack of resources to limit the amount of help given to the 
refugees. At the present time it only grants subsidies to undertakings 
where from their nature the turnover is lapid, thus ensuring repayment 
of the short term loans advanced. 

The local organization of the Zemsky Soyus has however drawn 
up a scheme based on Government assistance whereby Russian agric¬ 
ultural settlement is to be increased. This is set out in Table V 
(page 635). 

Since what has been already accomplished is the best guarantee of 
the success of possible future undertakings of the same kind, we will now 
give some details of the work done in agriculture by the refugees in the 
course of 1921 and 1922. 

In 1920, the Zemsky Soyus financed 40 agricultural undertakings 
worked by Ru**ian refugees. In June 1921 one-third of these undertakings 
were already on an independent footing. They are still in existence with 
the difference that they have given up the co-operative form and have 
adopted an individual character. Another third did not achieve so stable 
a position till towards the summer of 1922, Finally about a dozen of the 
undertakings were not workable and soon ceased to exist. 
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Table V. — Proposed Outlay for the Agricultural Settlement of 2,Soo Rus¬ 
sian Refugees now Domiciled in the Territorvoft/ie Kingdom of the S.C.S. 
on the lines of the Report of the Zemsky Soyus to the State Commission 
on these Refugees. 



Number of refugees 

Undertakings £or " h0 “ “P 10 ^ 

* meat ^ ill be pro¬ 

vided 

Outlay requited 
for inaugurating 
these undertakings 

dinars 

Vineyards . . . 

. 500 

2,450,000 

Kitchen garden - 

. . . 1,000 

2,025,750 

Seed production 

. 200 

622,620 

Butter making . . 

. 200 

892,400 

Wheat growing. . 

. 900 j 

4.564,798 


Total . • 2,800 

| 10,555.568 


During the first five months of 1921, the Zemsky Soyus financed 
from 60 to 63 agricultural undertakings. Using the experience gained 
in 1920 as a basis, it took careful note in each case of the type of persons 
and groups of persons anxious to set on foot undertakings of the kind, and 
went carefully into the question of the economic conditions essential to 
success. From 1921 onwards the Zemsky Soyus has profited by the 
advice of the Association of Russian Agricultural Experts, Veterinary 
Surgeons and Forestry Experts in the Kingdom of the S. C. S. M. V. T. 
Chatzky, agricultural expert, vice-president of the Association, examines the 
estimates and the plans drawn up for the Zemsky Soyus, and the members 
of the Association of Agricultural Experts who are at the present time in 
the Government service see that the preliminary" operations follow the 
lines laid down by the Vice-President. The Soyus endeavours besides 
to ensure the sale of the produce of these undertakings. Thanks to these 
precautions success ha« attended the undertakings that date from 1921, 
and a very small number of them have come to an end. Those that have 
been founded in 1922 all seem in a fair way to develop. 

As a means of assisting Russian refugee agriculturists, the Zemsky 
Soyus grants them a loan enabling them to start operations and to pur¬ 
chase seeds. When a single individual is stocking the farm, a credit of 
2,000 dinars is granted to him, rarely more, but sometimes up to 2,600 
and even 3,000 dinars. Co-operative undertakings receive from 6,000 to 
8,000 dinars. In exceptional cases even higher credits are arranged. 
The total amount granted in credits in 1920-21 to individual and collective 
undertakings was 540,000 dinars. 

Details as to these undertakings and their activity are only available 
up to 1921. The following are representative. 

Agriculture . — The farming of estates chiefly composed of arable 
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land accounted for fifteen undertakings in which 124 persons took part. 
These were usually on a one year’s, larely a two years’ lease. The area 
farmed was thus about 100 hectares. The Zemsky Soyus granted 66,275 
dinars credit towards these. Since labour is very costly, the Russian ten¬ 
ant-farmers decided on a kind of cultivation not requiring a large num¬ 
ber of farm-hands. They grew maize, potatoes, and also but to a less ex¬ 
tent, wheat, barley and beet-root. The area of the lots varies from one to 
thirty hectares, and the rent is from 6 % dinars to 552 dinars per hectare. 
In some cases communes and private persons have made free grant? of 
land to the Russian refugees. 

In spite of the drought, which was unfavourable to the crops in 1921, 
the net yield of the Rusrian refugees' farms reached an average of 1,750 
dinars per hectare, or 175,000 dinars for the whole area occupied by them. 

By sheer good will and sometimes even by the application to the 
preparation of the soil and to cultivation of methods entirety new to 
Serbia, excellent results were achieved by former clerks and officers, es¬ 
pecially at Palanka on a farm of four acres, where a very fine crop of maize 
was raised, whereas everywhere else it had been spoilt by the drought. 

At Senta, in 1921, on a farm of 14 hectares, a successful attempt 
was made to cultivate not only maize and potatoes, but also sugar beet 
on 4 hectares, and tobacco on 2 hectares, as well as melons, water melons,, 
pumpkins, and barley. Four Russian refugees do all the work themselves, 
and all their crops have been a success, apart from hail storms which have 
destroyed their tobacco plant?. 

The greater number of the undertakings of 1921 were taken up again 
in 1922 by the same persons and this time without any need for assistance 
from the Zemsky Soyus. 

Viticulture . — The Russian refugees in 1920 had already begun 
to engage in vine-growing. In that year, four groups of viticulturists 
had established themselves on the vineyards which they rented in the 
neighbourhood of Smederevo, not far from Belgrade. This enteipxize 
has had good result? from the first. From the time of its inauguration 
up to June 1921 seven other co-operative groups were formed in the same 
locality. This makes eleven groups including 50 growers. Towards the 
autumn of the same year this figure went up to 80, and the number of 
plantations to 14, with 245,000 vine stocks. The price per stock varied 
from 0.28 dinar to 2 dinars. The Zemsky Soyus granted a credit of 120,000 
dinars for these undertakings. 

The Russian vine-growers generally rent the vineyards for a term of 
2 to 3 years. Agreements for a period of 5 to 6 years are the exception. 

In 1920 to avoid local competition, the Russian vine-growers ar¬ 
ranged to sell their table grapes to Russian restaurants iu the towns where 
the number of refugee? was considerable. With the remainder of their 
grapes, they made rakia, a kind of local brandy. This way of using their 
crop was somewhat less advantageous. But by submitting to this trifling 
loss, they avoided a clash between their own interests and those of the 
owners of neighbouring vineyards. At the present time, the Russian 
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colony at Smederevo numbers several hundred persons, a figure including 
the vinegrowers and their families. Their stay in the district is by 
no means without value to scientific cultivation, for since their methods 
difter from those practised in Serbia, new’ and valuable ideas sometimes 
spring from the fact of juxtaposition. 

In 1920-21, the activity of the Russian vine growers met with a check. 
There was some question of their delivering grapes to the neighbouring 
co-operative society for the manufacture and sale of wine, but as opera¬ 
tions were only carried out through members of the societ3 T , the Zemsky Soyus 
organized a wine manufacture and a selling depot for the Russian produc¬ 
ers. The*e latter have not only had the advantage of this organization, 
but they have had the satisfaction of getting the advice of M. L. L. Markoff, 
an expert in viticulture, the specialist who was formerly attached to the 
vineyards belonging to the Crown lands in the Caucasus. It was in 1920 
that they gained these advantages, and at that time they were already 
cultivating 108 hectares in vines. 

The plant installed by the Zemsky Soyus at Smederevo has a capacity 
of 200 tuns. In 1921 102,000 litres of wine were placed in store made by 
the Russian refugees. Four loads were sold in Agram and the remainder at 
Smederevo and Belgrade in the depots of the Zemsky Soyus. The plant 
above mentioned can deal with 120,000 kilos of grapes, and it was esti¬ 
mated that the wine could be kept there if necessary for eight months. 
As this period had to be extended, the business became of a permanent 
nature. The upkeep cost 60,000 dinars of which half has been advanced 
by the State Commission. These 60,000 dinars have been repaid out of 
the product of the sale of the wine. The Zemsky Soyus does not pay the 
refugees for the grapes supplied at the time of delivery, but after the wine 
is sold. After deduction of the price of the grape* and of the payments 
due to the Zemsky S03UIS and the State Commission, the remainder 
was divided between the Russian leaseholders of the vineyards in pro¬ 
portion to the quantify of grapes produced by each. The Zemsky Soyus 
has no other share in the profits of this undertaking. The necessaiy 
relations between this body and the growers as regards the handling of 
the grapes and the sale of the wine are adjusted b3* means of an agree¬ 
ment attested before a notary. In many cases the excellence of the output 
of these refugees is explained by the fact that some of them practised 
viticulture in the Caucasus and Crimea. Their resources were undoubtedly 
inadequate to the needs of their new undertakings, but the3 r were never¬ 
theless able to devote to this purpose sum* of much laxger amount than the 
advances made to them by the Zemsky Soyus, whose assistance has 
however been indispensable to them. Without this subvention they would 
never have achieved success. 

Apart from the Russian refugees who take part in this vine-growing 
and wine making enteipnze at Smederevo, there are many who are experts 
in the matter but the greater number of them are entirely without means. 
Nor are the means of the Zemsky Soyus sufficient to allow of its being 
responsible for any more schemes of the kind. 
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Dairying . — Nineteen Russian dairies, worked by 60 refugees, were 
engaged in 1921 in the making of butter and cheese, especially of cheese of 
the Grande Chartreuse type. The Zemsky Soyus made loans of 100,000 
dinars to these undertakings. The value of the machines, separators and 
chums supplied is generally included in the sum thus granted. 

The making of butter for sale is hardly developed in the country, 
though the number of dairy cattle is considerable, and there is a great 
demand for daily 7 produce. 

The price of milk is subject to variation, thus giving an advantage 
to the industries concerned in its manipulation. In a radius of 200 to 
300 kilometres, the prices vary by 150, 200 and even 300 percent., when 
not more. All the dairy undertakings have had advances from the Zemsky 
Soyus and are doing well; there are only a very few of them that had bad 
times to begin with. The majority have depots in the neighbouring 
towns where they sell theii produce. 

The greater number ot these Russian dairies began in 1921 on quite 
modest lines. They dealt with 5,000 to 6,000 kilos of milk only pei month. 
They made use only of hana labour and the net return was not more than 
1,200 to 1,500 dinars. After a very short time, they were able to improve 
their equipment, often to the point of having machines, and they then 
handled up to 9,000 litres of milk, giving them 450 kilos of butter and 1,000 
kilos oi cheese per month. 

Following the suggestions and advice of the Association of Russian 
Agricultural Experts, the refugees who took up dairying joined to it the 
rearing of pigs. The less important dairies which did not handle more 
than 125 litres of milk a day, could rear eight pigs. When it was pos¬ 
sible to add to their food a quaiter kilo of maize per head as many as 12 
could be reared. At the end of two months, a net income of 1,000 dinars 
was added to these businesses in 1921 by pig-rearing. 

At the present time the Association of Agricultural Experts advises 
the dairies to use a part of their bye-products for the extraction of casein. 
The Zemsky Soyouz has made a study of the methods to be used in this 
new kind of activity. The casein produced will be used in the country 
and possibly even exported. 

The butter making factory of Soubolitza, organized by a Russian agri¬ 
cultural expert with the help of an advance of 4,000 dinars, at the end of 
two years became an important business undertaking. Three months 
after it had been inaugurated, the expert in question was selling its produce 
in Soubolitza in two shops belonging to him. At the end of six months 
he set up his plant on a farm near the town, and the quantity of milk 
made into butter there came to 30,000 litres a month. The estimated 
value of this business at present is several hundred thousands of dinars. 

The dairy produce obtained by the Russian refugees is of good quality 
and of uniform type, for in all their dairy undertakings they have profited 
by the suggestions and advice of the Association of Agricultural Experts 
which means that the same system is followed throughout the manufac¬ 
ture. Thus this produce is already well known and appreciated on the 
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market, and the demand for butter, soft cheese and Grande Chartreuse 
cheese of Russian production much exceeds the supply. 

The number of Russian refugees anxious to engage in this industry and 
capable of devoting themselves to it is considerable, since it is evident that 
there are glowing prospects attending this kind of activity in Serbia. Un- 
fortunatelythe purchase of equipment is essential, and the Zemsky Soyus 
could not help even the tenth part of the Russian refugees who would 
gladly elect for this occupation knowing they possess the qualities required 
for success. 

Market Gardening, — In 1920 and 1921 16 market garden under¬ 
takings were organized with the help of loans from the Zemsky Soyus 
and with the approval of the Association of Agricultural Experts. 

The plots worked by the Russian refugees who devote themselves to 
that type of cultivation are lots of from 400 square metres to the hectare 
and sometimes even up to 2 hectares. There are some of larger extent, 
but that is* exceptional. 

The Russian market gardeners preferably grow the vegetables for which 
there is most demand in the local market, beans, tomatoes, capsicums, 
melons, water-melons, pumpkins, cucumbers and cabbages. 

The increase in the size of the towns of the country gives promise of 
a future for market gardening on their outskirts, since the peasants do 
not engage in it to any extent and so far this kind of cultivation is carried 
on only to a very limited extent. 

Following the advice of the Association of Agricultural Experts, the 
Russian market gardeners force their vegetables in hot-beds and under 
glass before transplanting in the open soil, and they make free use of 
syringing as a method ot watering. This system gives excellent results. 
For example in the Banat there are Russian market gardeners working 
in couples and hoping to make 27,000 dinars in 1922, while they have 
only had to lay out from 2 to 3 thousand dinars on their little holding of 
one hectare. It must be admitted tbal they worked very hard, living 
on their plot for whole months, and keeping guard over their watering 
equipment. 

Market gardening is the agricultural occupation which most attracts 
the Russian refugees of the intellectual classevS. 

On this point we will make use of some descriptions of undertakings 
of this kind in official reports made to the Association of Russian Agricul¬ 
tural Experts. 

A group of four Russian intellectuals, refugees living at Novo Selo, 
near Panchevo in the Banat were very anxious to start a market garden, 
but could find no land available for the purpose. They then took on a 
year's lease, paying a rent of 750 dinars, one hectare and a half of land in 
a forest clearing where there were still 380 stumps left. They proceeded 
to pull up these stumps themselves without any machinery. They sold 
them and got from that enough to pay for the work of preparing the soil. 
They then themselves made their vegetable beds on this plot. As the 
seeds purchased in the neighbourhood were of inferior quality, they were 
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unable to secure a return that would have repaid the trouble they had 
taken. They were however able to provide themselves with vegetables 
for the whole winter, and made a net profit of 5 to 6 thousand dinars. 

The Titel market garden co-operati\e society, foimed by eleven Rus¬ 
sian refugees, obtained from the commune the free use of three and a half 
hectares of land. But the co-operative society had neither horses, imple¬ 
ments nor money for the work that had to be done. The members of 
the society used for the purchase of equipment the sums granted to them 
by the Government for subsistence. They bioke up the land themselves, 
and sowed maize, beans, potatoes, tomatoes, cucumbers, capsicums, etc. 
They then rented, on the basis of paying one third of the produce as rent, 
a certain extent of land, of which they devoted one hectare to the culti¬ 
vation of cabbages, one hectare to melons and water-melons, then, 
paying one fifth of the crop, eight hectares to the cultivation of maize. 
As there was a considerable amount of preliminary work necessary, the 
Zemsky Soyus made them an advance of 8,000 dinars which they used 
for the purchase of two horses, a plough, a dray, a harrow, etc. Such 
whole hearted energy moved the commune of Titel to make them a further 
free gift of 5 hectares of meadow land. 

This co-operative undertaking has realized a net profit of 45,000 
dinars. 

The results achieved the by Russian refugees who have taken up market 
gardening with so much success has aroused appreciation of their toil and 
imitation of their methods. The neighbouring market gardeners are be- 
ninning to practise syringing as a method of watering. Seeds from the 
Russian market gardens have already a reputation and are especially 
sought after. 


* 

(e * 


Some refugees take up certain subsidiary branches of agriculture as 
well, T&itb the help of the Zemsky 803ms. They breed poultry, keep 
bees etc. We will not dwell longer on this. 

We may remark in conclusion that the Russian agricultural enter- 
prizes succeed particularly well when there are several within reach of each 
other and communication is possible. Isolated undertakings offer less 
resistance to the difficulties that confront the refugees in their struggle 
for success. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING 
TO THE CONDITIONS OF THE AGRICULTURAL CLASSES. 

GERMANY. 

THE EEgAE POSITION OF AGRICUETURAE LABOURERS - Kbcschke (D W.) 
and Syrup (Dr. F ) Betucbsiategesetz von 4 Februar 1930. Beilin, 1920 — Bornhak 
(Conrad) Gmndnss des deutschcn I^andv 11 tschaftsrechts. I^eipzig, 1921 — Dietze 
(C Von) Die ostdeutschen I^andarbeitervcihaltnisse seit der Revolution Berlin, 1923 

The rights or agricultural labourers, as part of the tights 01 the gen¬ 
eral body of workers, underwent profound changes during the first days 
of the revolutionary government The Cesindeordmmgen which had 
acted as regulations for agricultural labourers from the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, were repealed by the Decree of 12 November 1918, 
and with them all the special laws affecting agricultural labourers, such as 
the enactments instituting penalties for the breaking of hiring agreements, 
those prohibiting united action for strikes, etc. The recasting of the 
lights of the agricultural labourers was brought about by a whole series 
of laws and decrees aiming at a complete establishment of their legal 
position. 

1. Decree of 23 December 1918 on Agreements as to Wage-scales , Work¬ 
ers* Committees , and Arbitration Committees. ~ The first legislative reg¬ 
ulations were introduced by the decree relating to wage-scales of 23 Dec¬ 
ember 1918, which confined itself to determining the more urgent questions 
relating to the status of agricultural labourers. The regulations for work¬ 
ers’ committees, also included in this decree, were replaced in the Spring 
of 1920 by the promulgation of the law on farm-councils, and those on the 
organization of arbitration committees were extended by subsequent 
decrees. We will treat briefly of these later. 

The wage-scale agreements contain on the one hand regulations only 
important to individual farms, such as provisions for the rate of remun¬ 
eration and for the hours of work, and on the other hand regulations bear¬ 
ing on the hiring agreement itself, and the reciprocal relations of the con¬ 
tracting parties, for example the solution of doubtful points in the inter¬ 
pretation of the agreement, the constitution of arbitrating bodies, etc. 
The legal binding force of the wage-scale agreements lies in the fact that 
the parties cannot depart from the principles laid down in them. Hiring 
agreements concluded without taking account of these principles are in¬ 
valid. Deviations are admissible only when they are in favour of the work¬ 
ers and are not barred in principle in the agreement relating to wage 
scales. The above is compulsory foi all hiring agreements which from the 
nature of the labour offered come under the rules. The body competent 
to pronounce on such obligations is the Ministry of Dabottr, whose deci¬ 
sions in this respect are final. # 

2. Provisional Decree on Agricultural Labour of 24 January 1919. — 
On 24 January 1919 the Provisional Decree on Agricultural labour was 
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promulgated (Vorldufige Landarheitsverofdnung), agreed to by the Nat¬ 
ional Council of Farmeis and Agricultural labourers (Reichsbauern- und 
Landarheitemit), containing in substance the following regulations 

For agricultural and forest undertakings the provisions of the civil 
code as to the hiring agreement hold, supplemented by the Provisional 
Decree on Agricultural Labour. The maximum day's woik is on an aver¬ 
age eight hours for four months in the year, ten hours for four months 
and eleven horns in the remaining four months. Woik done beyond 
these hours must be remunerated at special rates. In these hours there 
must be counted the time for going and cotping between the house and the 
place of work, but neither breaks, nor, in the case of work done with ani¬ 
mals, the time necessary for giving them their feed, are to be counted. 
The rate of remuneration per hour for overtime work must be at least one 
tenth of the day's wage of the locality, plus a 50 per cent supplement. As 
a rule the cash wage must be paid every week, that in kind every quarter. 
The dwelling houses must satisfy hygienic and moral requirements, and 
for married labourers must be of adequate size taking into account the 
number and sex of the children. In regard to labourers who are received 
into the farmer's family, the employer is expected, in accordance with the 
provisions laid down in the civil code, to make such arrangements as to 
living and sleeping accommodation, as to food, and as to hours of work and 
leisure, as may be necessary in respect to the health, morals and religion 
of the said labourers. 

Notice may be given in the case of labour paid by the day any day 
for the following one, but in the case of labour paid by the week, at latest 
on the first working day of the week for the end of the same week, in the 
case of labour paid monthly at latest on the fifteenth of the month for the 
end of the month, and in the case of labour paid quarterly or at longei 
intervals only tor the end of a quarter, on at least six weeks' notice. The 
agreement can however be dissolved by one or other of the parties without 
notice, if there are grave reasons, such as acts of violence, immoral 
behaviour, repeated delay in the payment of wages, etc. On the other hand 
political or tiade union activity does not constitute a reason for dismissal. 
Referring to the Decree of 23 December 1918 it is laid down that on 
farms where a workers' committee is in existence a schedule ot the work 
must be published and put up in a conspicuous place. 

There followed on the provisional decree on agricultural labour sev¬ 
eral others, which howevei being measures connected with demobiliza¬ 
tion were only in force up to 31 March 1922 — such were the decree of 
16 March 1919 to meet the deficiency in agricultural labour and the decree 
on the provision for the unemployed of 26 January 1920 — or which were not 
directly concerned with the hiring of agricultural labour, but with the 
general situation of the workers on the land — such were the Lawof 28 June 
1919 on the Agricultural Sick Funds, by virtue of which the agricultural 
labourers acquired the right, to the extent to which previous legislation 
bad recognized it for industrial workers, to elect their own representatives 
on the Sick.Funds directly instead of through the medium 01 representa- 
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lives oi the communal federations. Measures relating to the rights of 
labour as a whole and therefore also the rights ot the agricultural workers 
are the regulations of the Constitution of the Reich of 11 August 1919 
(articles 124 and 159) which guarantee the right to form societies and as¬ 
sociations for purposes not in opposition to the laws of the country, and 
which ensure to persons following any class of occupation the privilege of 
uniting for the safeguaiding and improvement of their conditions of work 
and general economic position. 

3. The Lent of 4 February 1920 on Farm Councils — Among tbe 
various laws in respect to the rights of labour in general, the one most 
important for the position of the agricultural laboureis is that of 4 Feb¬ 
ruary 1920 on farm councils. This is inspired by the guiding idea that 
the worker aims not only at forwarding his own interests on the farm, but 
endeavours to understand through his own position as a worker the eco¬ 
nomic whole of the farm, and to co-operate by his practice and his experience 
in the process of production. Keeping this in view, the law lavs down that 
on all farms with a minimum of 20 hands there shall be set up farm coun¬ 
cils which are to keep the general interests of the hands before the employer 
and to assist the latter in the pursuit of the ends of the farm. Where 
as a rule there are less than 20 but at least 10 regular farm hands, a repre¬ 
sentative spokesman (Betriebsob?nann) must be nominated. By labourers 
are to be understood workers and employees, exclusive however of servants. 
The farm council consists of a minimum of three up to a maximum of 
thirty members, according to the number of hands employed. 

All workers o± both sexes who are fully eighteen years of age and pos¬ 
sess civil rights have a right to take part in the election. On the other 
hand only those are eligible for election who ha\e electoral rights in con¬ 
nection with the Reich , who are at least 24 years of age, have finished their 
apprenticeship and have been occupied in agricultural work for at least 
three years. The election takes place on the basis of lists of nominations, 
the vote being direct and secret, with proportional representation of min¬ 
orities, and the period of election is one year. The farm council elects a 
chairman who represents it, especially in regard to tbe employer and the 
arbitration committee. The members of the farm councils give their 
services without remuneration, but actual out of pocket expenses are reim¬ 
bursed. The meetings of the farm council are summoned by the president 
at his discretion, but he is expected to give notice of a meeting when 
requested by the employer or by one fourth of the members oi the farm- 
council. The employer may be present at the meetings if it is summoned 
on his initiative oi if he is invited to attend. The procedure of the farm 
council is regulated by the law. 

The most important duties of the farm council are as follows: 

1. To render assistance and advice in the management of the farm 
with a view to the attainment of better results, and to co-operate in the 
introduction of new methods ot work, without however interfering directly 
in the farm management. 

2. To prevent disturbances on tbe farm and to ensure the obsey- 
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vance of laws, hiring agreements and decisions of the arbitration com¬ 
mittee^. 

3. To draw up in collaboration with the employer the scheme of 
work, to receive complaints, and to assist in removing the cause of them. 

4. To obtain from the employer information on all questions that 
may arise in connection with the farm. 

5. To take measures against risks of accident or illness on the farm. 

6. To intervene for the safeguarding of the workers* right of as¬ 
sociation. 

7. To take part in the administration of the benefit institutions 
of the farm. 

8. In respect to the fixing of wages — so far as these are not reg¬ 
ulated by a wage-scale agreement — to act in collaboration with the 
workers* associations concerned, and at the same time to consult with 
the employer on the general principles relating to the engagement of labour. 
These should include provisions by which the engagement is not to be 
dependent on considerations of a political, military, trade union or religious 
kind. Within the limits of these guiding principles, the sole decision 
as to engagement of labour rests with the employer. In case of diffeience 
of opinion, the farm council can appeal to the arbitration committee. 

9. When notice is given from the employer's side, objection may be 
made by the labourers within five days with appeal to the farm council, 

10. In the event of the engagement or dismissal of a laige number 
of workers being necessary, the employer is expected to come to an 
agreement with the farm council, if possible in advance. 

The execution of all decisions jointly agreed by the farm council and 
the management lies exclusively with the latter. 

The '’arm councils are planned in all their details as workers* unions 
safeguarding the social and political interests of the workers. But in 
contradistinction to the unions, the farm councils have the character 
of public institutions and there is no centralization of their constitution 
by any linking up with the whole of the section of the community following 
a particular occupation; they are attached simply to the farm. Thus they 
include all the farm labourers, whether organized or not. 

4. Arbitration Committees . — Disputes originating in labour rela¬ 
tions are examined and resolved by arbitration committees, representing 
both sides, provided by law. The regulations relating to arbitration 
committees are contained in various decrees published, some before and 
some after the promulgation of the law on farm councils. 

The arbitration committees are State bodies, consisting of an equal 
number of representatives of employers and ot labourers of the district in 
which the committee operates. Free choice of an impartial chairman 
must be made. When no agreement can be come to as to the person to be 
elected as chairman, a nomination is to be made by the central authority 
of the province, in Prussia by the president of the Government. There 
are no fees for procedure in the arbitration committees: the expenses 
connected with them are borne by the Reich. 
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The essential purpose of the arbitration committees is to bring about 
an agreement on questions in dispute between employers and employed. 
In order that the desired effect of personal persuasion on the parties may 
not be weakened, representation by means of lawyers is prohibited. To 
bring the arbitration committee into operation it is not necessary that 
there should be an appeal from one or the other party. When the public 
interest demands that steps should be taken to secure agreement, the 
committee can take action of itself (especially in the case of “ collective 
disputes ” between one or more employers and the joint body of the work¬ 
ers on a farm or in a whole branch of industry), in the interests of the 
regulation of the conditions of labour and especially with a view to the 
drawing up of an agreement on wage-scales. Certain types of “ individual 
disputes ” (that is aiising between an individual employer and a labourei 
on the basis of a hiring agreement affecting themselves only), with which 
the ordinary tribunals usually have power to deal, are transferred to the 
arbitration committees. 

In the place of the State arbitration bodies the parties can agree to 
set up other conciliation boards, whose competence to decide the disputes 
that may arise takes precedence of ^that of the Government bodies. In 
an especially important case, the Minister of Labour may take upon him¬ 
self the adjustment of a dispute and may conduct the negotiations himself 
'or may delegate them to another arbitration committee. The joint 
consultation of employers and employed is however necessary, equally 
in the case of negotiations before the Ministry of labour, as when pro¬ 
ceedings take place before arbitration committees. M. T. 
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MILKING BY CONTRACT. - Journal of the Ministry of Agriculture , Vol. XXIX. No. 2. 

London, May 1922. 

A correspondent to the above journal writes 

“ Recently a large firm of dairymen, with over 400 cows on the out¬ 
skirts of London, have contracted for the care and milking of their herd. 
Owing to the general fall in the price of agricultural products, this firm 
was faced with the alternative of reducing individual wages or of ob¬ 
taining a greater output per man. It was finally agreed between the 
firm and their employees that piece-work rates for milking and tending 
the cows should be paid. The rate agreed to is 4s, per cow per week, 
and each man is now milking 16 cows as against 12 before the agreement. 
In addition each man has a cottage or 3s. per week in lieu, and milk. 
The day's work is done in two periods ; the first commences at 4.30 a. m. 
and finishes at 9.30 a. m. During this period the cows are fed and milked, 
the sheds and mangers are cleaned and thg animals are again fed. The 
second period commences about 12.30 p. m. The cows are milked at 
4 p. m., after which the milk pails and chums are scalded ready for use 
the nea± morning, and the day is finished about 6.30 p. m. The farm 
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bteward supervizes the head cowman. IMilk records are taken weekly 
and thus careless milking is quickly detected. It is stated that the men 
appear satisfied with the arrangement and no falling off in the milk sup¬ 
ply or condition of the cows has occurred. The dairy is run on town 
lines, i . e. t the cows are always housed, and when yielding below 6 quarts 
of milk per day they are sold for slaughter. Under the above conditions 
it is comparatively easy to adopt factory methods, but in country herds 
it would appear much more difficult to arrange an efficient system. ” 

W. E. H. L. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING 
TO LAND SYSTEMS. 

FRANCE. 

THE CONSOLIDATION OF HOLDINGS IN THE DEVASTATED REGIONS - V Eco¬ 
nomists Fran^ai* Paris, 22 July 1922. 

The long duration of the hostilities and the intensity of the fighting 
on the western front rendered it extremely difficult in many cases, at the 
end of the War, to recognize on the land the former boundaries of the 
holdings. As a result it was often less tedious and less costly to consolid¬ 
ate the holdings than to restore their boundaries. This was the principle 
underlying the Law of 4 March 1919, according to which, when in the ter¬ 
ritory of a commune, the boundaries of the lots of land not built upon have 
been obliterated or confused, the prefect can, after consultation with the 
mayor, issue an order to proceed with the redistribution of the holdings. 
For this purpose, a Communal Committee for the Redistribution of 
Holdings is first formed, consisting of eleven members, of whom six are 
landowners. This committee can request that a new distribution should 
be made. The request is submitted to a Departmental Committee for 
the Redistribution of Holdings, the chairman of which is a magistrate 
and which consists of twelve members, including nine landowneis. On 
the advice of this Committee, the prefect orders the redistribution, indi¬ 
cating the lands to which it is to apply. 

We noted last year the happy results which followed from the applic¬ 
ation of this law in the department of the Somme (1). A recent report 
of the prefect of this department shows how the work had progressed up 

(1) International Review 0/ Agricultural Economics , November 192X, page 6o8, 
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to i April 1922 and contains at the same time some valuable remarks on 
the results of the consolidation from the agricultural point of view. 

On 1 Aptil 1922 the holdings had 1 *een consolidated in thirty communes, 
of a total area of 21,287 hectares. Excluding those portions of the area 
which, ii each commune, are excluded from the consolidation (land 
covered by buildings, etc.), the operations affected 16,034 hectares and pro¬ 
duced the following results: the total nurnbei of parcels of land was reduced 
from 45,560 to 9,463 ; the average area per parcel was increased from 37 
ares to 1 79 hectares. The number of owners affected by the consolida¬ 
tion being 5,252, the average number ot parcels per owner was reduced 
from 8.67 to 1.8. These general figuies show* at a glance the importance 
of the results obtained. It may be added that they have given complete 
satisfaction to the parties concerned. Of the 30 communes in which 
consolidation had taken place, there were 15 in which the period for making 
claims had expired and in these 15 communes only 25 out of 2,072 owners 
affected, or 1.2 per cent., had appealed. 

At first it was necessary to combat a wide-spread prejudice of the 
peasants, the fear, that is, lest the redistribution should be more favourable 
to the large owners than to the small owners. This prejudice is the result 
of a mere optical illusion ; because the parcels are larger it is imagined that 
there will be fewer small owners. But obviously there is no ground for 
this fear ; the number of owners is not reduced ; it remains precisely the 
same, but the property of each of them is consolidated instead of being 
scattered. 

The small owners, then, are in no way injured. On the contrary, it 
is endeavoured to give to the small cultivator parcels of lands on the out¬ 
skirts of the village, and sometims even adjacent to his garden, which is 
a valuable convenience to the agricultural labourer who wishes to employ 
the few minutes which remain to him at the close of his days work. This 
is all the more easy to cairy out as the larger owners prefer, on the con¬ 
trary, to receive parcels farther away from the village, in order not to be 
troubled by neighbours and by the small thefts which are inevitable in the 
immediate vicinity of the village. Thus each has every likelihood of 
obtaining what he most wishes ; the different positions of the parcels 
can be adapted to different needs. 

But if, at present, the interests of the small owners are safeguarded, 
will not the formation of small holdings be rendered more difficult in the 
future ? If the parcels are larger they will become, for that reason, less 
easily acquired by men of small means. An agricultural labourer will 
less readily find a plot of land to buy. 

This fear is greatly exaggerated. The Report shows by some actual 
examples, that there still remain enough small parcels which can be acquir¬ 
ed by agricultural labourers. Besides, in their own interest it is better 
for them to make less frequent but larger purchases. Often agricultural 
labourers form out of their savings a small property built up by the suc¬ 
cessive purchase of liny plots for which they pay very dear. They regret 
it afterwards, when it it too late. With a little patience they would 
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have been able to take advantage of a favourable opportunity of purchas¬ 
ing a suitable holding. The consolidation thus seems to be in the true in¬ 
terest of those who aspire to become small owners. In reality the per¬ 
sons who acquire small parcels have every interest that they should be 
convenient^ cultivable and of easy access. 

The Report also deals with another question, much the most impor¬ 
tant : what may be estimated to be the saving effected in the cultivation 
of a property by its consolidation ? On this subject the Report contains 
some observations which are particularly instructive. 

Of the 30 communes in which the consolidation was carried out, there 
are only 13 in which the owners entered into occupation of their new 
parcels in October 1921. It is only in these communes that the cultivators 
have been able to experience the pecuniary advantages of the consolida¬ 
tion. As yet the experience is only partial as it does not relate to the com¬ 
plete round of work carried out in the course of the agricultural year. But 
it is sufficient to show the threefold saving of time, labour and money 
which has been obtained. The following are typical examples. 

1. Saving of Time. — Two parcels, one of 74 ares and the other of 
28 ares, situated 1,200 metres apart, were consolidated into a single par¬ 
cel ; the time required for ploughing, as the owner admits, is reduced by a 
fifth. Twenty-eight parcels have been cnsolidated into a single parcel. 
Result: the ploughing has been carried out at the rate of 60 ares per day 
instead of 40. 

2. Saving of Labour . — If the work can be done in less time, the num¬ 
ber of workers can be reduced. The Report mentions cases of farmers 
who have been enabled by the consolidation to dispense with one or even 
two farm servants. It may be added that as the supervision will hence¬ 
forward be rendered easier, the productivity of paid labour will be 
greater. 

3. Saving of Money. — The saving of labour necessarily implies a 
saving of money. A farm servant less to pay and to feed represents for 
the farmer a gain of several thousand francs at the end of the year. Oft¬ 
en, too, the consolidation has enabled a farmer to dispense with a horse. 
If we consider the expense represented by the purchase of a horse, the cost 
of feeding and shoeing it and the up-keep of the harness, without taking 
into account the risks of accidents or of death, we may conclude that the 
advantage which results from dispensing with a horse is no less than that 
which results from dispensing with a farm servant. 

We may add to the foregoing the saving in the implements, which no 
longer have to undergo the wear and tear of constantly going backwards 
and forwards over bad roads ; the saving of seed and fertilizers resulting 
from the reduction in the number of stopping-places, and a number of other 
small savings of which the farmer does not always take sufficient account 
because he only notes them singly, but the sum of which, expressed in 
terms of money, becomes very striking. 

The Report thus concludes: "It seems to result clearly from these 
data that the effect of consolidating the parcels may be expressed, ac- 
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cording to circumstances, by a figure which varies between the rent of the 
land and three times that sum. " The reader will not fail to observe the 
importance of this conclusion. M. B. 


MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS 


FRANCE 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF ELECTRIC ENERGY 
IN THE COUNTRY DISTRICTS. 

ORRICIAIy SOURCES: 

I*OI DU 13 NOVEMBRE 1917, MODIFIANT LA LOI DU 5 AVRIL 1884 COMPL&rfiE PAR LA LQI DU 
22 MARS 1890 SUR LEb SYNDICATS DBS COMMUTES 
I*OI DU 15 jurtf 1919 SUR LES DISTRIBUTIONS D’ENERGIE ^LECTRIQUE. 

D£CREf DU 25 MARS 1922, INSTITUANT UNE COMMISSION INXERMnUST^RIELLE CHARGEE 
D’ETABLIR UN PROGRAMME DE LA DISTRIBUTION DE L^NERGIE ELECTRIQUE DANS LES 
CAMPAGNES. 

OTHER SOURCES: 

Duperrier : U’electricite rurale Bulletin de la Societe dcs Agricalteur « de Fiance Paris, March 
1921 and supplement to the Bulletin of May 1922 
Delvmarre (Ach): lAlectiification dans les campaqncs. Journal d'Agncultiue pratique. 
Pans, 16 and 24 June 1922. 

The general employment of electricity in the rural districts is one 
of the surest means oi improving agricultural conditions and increas¬ 
ing agricultural production. 

The agricultural labour crisis constitutes a real danger in France 
where the War left wide gaps in the ranks of the field labourers and to meet 
this danger a prompt remedy has to be found. Electric power is being 
summoned in many cases to supply the deficiency of labour. 

Leaving aside the employment of electricity for tillage purposes, 
hardly yet a practical question, electric energy is capable of being readily 
employed in threshing com, in pumping water for irrigation or for drink¬ 
ing purposes, in the working of dairy apparatus, in sawing timber, as 
well as in working many ot the appliances in the farm-house. Electric 
motor power can also be used to advantage in agricultural co-operative 
undertakings formed with a vievr to the manipulation of farm products, 
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such as milling, butter-making, cheese-making, oil-mills, wine-making 
societies, distilleries, etc. 

Finally, electric lighting will furnish farmers with what is as indispens¬ 
able as power, for light must be considered as a real implement of labour. 
The command of a strong light without risk of fire will allow farmeis’ 
families to carry on occupations during the long winter evenings and 
will ensure the development of the small rural industries which bring an 
appreciable addition to the resources of country dwellers. 

§ 1. The difficulties of the problem. 

Unfortunately the electrification ot country districts involves immense 
difficulties, especially in connection with the poor return produced by the 
investment of capital in electric distribution schemes ior agriculture. 
According tc the remark of an engineer of special experience in this respect, 
M. Ach. Delamaire, there is no more undesirable client for the supply 
station than the farmer and for two reasons: 

1. The farmer employs unnecessarily powerful machinery for a very 
small number of hours per year, whereas he could make use 01 less pow¬ 
erful machines woiking for a longer time. For example, if a root-cutter 
of three horse-power runs for half-an-hour a day, the supply station is 
obliged to keep available at the works the three horse-power, and to 
make lines for transmitting it to the farm, etc., and tins for 150 hours 
a year. If the root-cutter were of one-horse power, the Central supply 
station would only have to generate a power three times less, and make 
transmission lines three times less strong, and the current would be used 
for 450 hours instead of 150. For it may be taken that the higher is the 
coefficient of annual utilization, that is the quotient of the total power 
supplied annually divided by the number of hours o± working, the lower the 
net cost of the energy can be brought. But a manufacturer easily uses 
power for 1,000 to 1,200 hours per annum : the supply station will there¬ 
fore much prefer to sell its units of horse-power to manufacturers than 
to agriculturists, in so far as these latter, however they transform their 
implements, will not arrive at using the same amount of power as the 
manufacturers. 

2, The fanner uses the current irregularly. Some days, for example 
in fine weather, the consumption of power is nil, because everyone is in 
the fields: but if it tains the next day, everyone begins threshing and 
the demand for electricity reaches its maximum. Unfortunately, there 
is in practice no really satisfactory remedy for this, since in forming 
the distribution ot work depends not on human will, but on the weather 
factor exclusively. 

From these two facts it results that the large distributing companies, 
which have already had difficulty in finding the necessary capital for 
their normal working, serve by preference the manufacturing districts, 
which give them a better immediate return, and that the agriculturists 
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have to count on themselves and will have to do so for a long time for 
installing and working the plant they need. The bodies administering 
agriculture and the department of rural engineering have endeavoured to 
give them assistance. They have examined, revised, or have drawn 
up the schemes, and have facilitated their execution by the grant of loans 
or subsidies. But the accomplishment of these schemes raises complex 
and delicate questions involving other departments than those of the 
administration of agriculture. Concessions for and inspection of large 
undertakings for distributing electric energy come within the powers 
of the Office of Public Works : the creation of communal syndicates, 
the type of association which seems to be for France the one best fitted 
to ensure the establishment of intercommunal systems, cannot come about 
without the consent of the Minister of the Interior and it is his business 
too to exercize control over the estimates of the departments and com¬ 
munes that are called on to share in the expenses of installing and main¬ 
taining these systems: finally without the co-operation of the Ministry 
of Finance it is impossible to laise the funds necessary to enable the 
Ministry of Agriculture to subsidize adequately the schemes for distri¬ 
bution of electric energy in the rural districts. Consequently the pro¬ 
cedure involved for agriculturists anxious to procure a distribution of 
electric energy is long and complicated. The Government has thus lately 
decided to draw up a comprehensive programme and to endeavour to 
find financial expedients likely to ensure its execution. With this intent 
a decree of 25 March 1922 has set up an Interministerial Committee which 
is to study the question in all its aspects. Possibly this measure has been 
inspired by the success of the experiment we are now about to describe. 


§ 2. Electrification in eure-et-loir. 

This experiment has been undertaken on the initiative of M. Duper- 
rier, Chief Engineer of Roads and Bridges of Eure-et-Loir. In two communi¬ 
cations made to the Farmers' Society of France he has explained both the 
difficulties attending it and the means of putting it into practice. We 
could not have a better exponent. 

The question was one of electrifying agricultural lands of 450,000 
hectares in extent, covering the districts of the Perche and the Beauce 
of Eure-et-Loir which are reckoned among the principal wheat-producing 
areas of France. 

The study of the problem was made under four heads: production, 
transmission, distribution and consumption ; we will examine them briefly. 

1. Production. — Eure-et-Loir being without water-power or facilities 
for the supply of coal, it was necessary to come to terms with a gener¬ 
ating station which has been installed at Aube (Ome) for the delivery of 
20,000 kilowatts and the supply of pait of the three departments of Ome, 
Eure, and Eure-et-I^oir. 

2, Transmission . — The system of transmission is the part of the 
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work which the departmental authorities have taken up. They link with 
the generating stations communes and groups of communes who are con¬ 
sumers of electricity but whose geographical position and financial resour¬ 
ces do not allow of making a direct connection. With this intent the 
department subsidizes, in a way we shall shortly describe, the Company 
that has undertaken to apply to the State for the concession of the new 
system. 

This latter consists of a three-phase alternating current feeder at the 
high tension of 60,000 volts, which will bring the energy from the works 
as far as Tillieies-Berou in the valley of the Avre, to a large station 
where the tension is reduced from 60,000 to 30,000 volts, whence will 
be supplied the valley of the Avre from Vemeuil on the east to Dreux 
on the west, the district of Evreux on the north and the department of 
Euie-et-Loir on the south. From Tillieres-Berou the transmission system 
will reach, with a tension of 30,000 volts, the ruial districts that are await¬ 
ing it, throwing off a branch to the right for the supply of the Perche, 
and spreading out to the south ot Chartres into three horns which will 
carry the energy eastwards, towards the south-east, and southwards. 
The whole system from Aube to the end of these horns covers 165 kilometres. 

The system is planned for a delivery of 5,500 kilowatts, 5,000 being 
for agriculture. It will entail an outlay of nearly seven million francs, 
out of which the department of Eure-et-Loir is pledged for a share of 
4,400,000 francs. 

Remuneration for this capital will be provided by a charge made to 
the consumers, at the rate of two centimes a kilowatt supplied at the 
30,000 volt tension and of 20 francs per kilowatt installed. The depart¬ 
mental administration remains at liberty to reduce the charge when the 
receipts allow. 

3. Distribution . — The distributing system covers 400 communes 
and is the most difficult part of the undertaking, and the most important 
from the financial point of view, since it must involve an outlay of 46 mil¬ 
lion Jtrancs. It could not have been contemplated by separate communes 
or small groups of communes. That simple form of grouping which may 
be satisfactory in the valleys or in rich districts would certainly have 
left out of count the communes of the table-lands. There was already in 
existence a co-operative society founded in 1912 forming a group of 20 
communes. The rest of the territory has been divided into seven great 
intercommunal syndicates, each including from 20 to 70 communes, 
with an area of from 50 to 100,000 hectares and a population of from 25 
to 50,000 inhabitants. In each of these aieas the system, fed from a 
transmission sub-station, will be divided into distribution sections over¬ 
passing the communal boundaries, making the best possible use of means 
of communication of every kind, disregarding local demands of an exag¬ 
gerated sort, and thus forming a carefully traced net woik which can be 
taken advantage of under the most economical conditions. 

We will deal in order with the intercommunal syndicates and with 
the co-operative agricultural society of Rosay-Prouais. 
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I. — Three large intercommunal syndicates including respectively 
29, 37 and 52 communes have been authorized three others are finishing 
their preliminary surveys and a seventh held its first preliminary meeting 
on 11 February 1922. 

The three authorized syndicates include respectively two, three and 
four administrative cantons, in which 72 per cent, of the communes, that 
is 117 out of 162, are definitely members and have voted the important 
subventions required of them. These communal subventions amount 
in all to 6,760,000 francs for an area of 158,000 hectares, of which 127,000 
hectares are arable land. The draft estimates of the operations reach 
the figure of 13,360,000 francs, on which the State has granted in the 
case of two syndicates a subsidy of one third of the actual expenditure 
incurred under the inspection of engineers of the civil engineering depart¬ 
ment. The third syndicate is applying for a similar subsidy. The depart¬ 
ment of Eure-et-Toir is granting a subsidy of 70,000 francs to each of 
the three syndical sub-stations, besides supplying the transmission lines. 

In accordance with the law, the communes of Eure-et-Loir in the 
course of the year 1921 passed resolutions in the same tenor voting their 
available resources, that is 52 per cent, of the total outlay-, as well as adopt¬ 
ing the standing orders of the syndicate. These are as follows: 

“ 1. The Syndicate of the rural communes of the cantons of .,. has 
in view the distribution of — and it expedient the production of — 
electric energy for all purposes in the area of these communes, and, if 
expedient, also in the neighbouring ones. 

" It takes the name of the Intercommunal Electric Syndicate of. .. 

" 2. It includes all the rural communes of these cantons and if neces¬ 
sary any neighbouring communes situated in Eure-et-Eoir which conform 
or shall conform to the present regulations. 

“ 3, The Committee of the Syndicate is composed of ordinary members 
of the districts of the said cantons and of delegates elected by the munic¬ 
ipal councils of the adherent communes in accordance with the provisions 
of the law, three delegates for the communes where the municipal council 
consists of more than 12 members, two delegates for those whose council 
numbers 12 members, and one delegate for communes where the council 
is less than 12 members. 

“ 4. The duration of the syndicate is fixed at thirty years. If exped¬ 
ient it will be prolonged for a period to be decided. 

“ 5. The headquarters of the syndicate are fixed at... 

“ The syndicate receiver who may be a municipal or a special receiver 
is chosen by or presented for the nomination of the administration by the 
Committee of the Syndicate. 

“ 6. The Syndicate guarantees the completion of all works, operations 
and legal procedure necessary to the construction and employment of the 
syndical electric system in accordance with the laws, decrees and regula¬ 
tions in force. 

“ It exercizes all rights and powers conferred by the laws and regula¬ 
tions relating to the distribution of electric energy. 
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It makes charges on the sale of electricity proportionate to the 
quantity cf energy sold, and divides the payments between the associated 
communes, after deduction, if expedient, of the whole or part of its ex¬ 
penses and cost of working. 

" 7. Each commune belonging to the Syndicate shares in its working 
expenses at so much in the franc of the communal rate (1), 

“ The commune, besides, contributes to the construction of the syn- 
dical electric system — and to the additional work involved in the first 
installation up to a limit cf 15 per cent, of such work — by a subvention 
proportionate to the value of its communal rate. 

“ 8. Tire commune leaves in the hands of the Syndicate the cost of 
inspection and all taxes and dues, especially those on occupation of the 
public lands... 

" 9. It receives from the Syndicate a contribution proportionate to 
the subventions it has paid." 

Article 7, paragraph 2, has been the occasion of a disagreement: 
several syndicates considered that the subvention of each commune 
ought to be proportionate to its area and its population, and they requested 
that half the subventions should be regulated in the proportion of these 
two factors, geographical and ethnographical. In practice, this arrange¬ 
ment, which seems a more satisfactory" basis than the proportion of 
the communal rate, especially in communes owring meadows or other 
lands in common, is not without serious inconveniences. In the case of 
refusal on the part of one or more communes, and consequent altera¬ 
tion of the partition coefficients, the subventions are all modified, some 
becoming larger, some smaller, thus entailing fresh decisions and several 
months* delay. Besides, the number of centimes to be voted, according 
to article 7 above, is the same for each commune. It is a uniform obli¬ 
gation readily understood by T each commune, while the want of uniformity 
arising out of difference of area is freely" criticized. In short the simplest 
formula is the best. 

Article 9 provides for contributions to the communes in proportion 
to the subventions made. These contributions are intended to cover the 
yearly interest on the loans made by the communes taking part, at least 
until things are established on a normal footing, perhaps after ten years’ 
working. In this way", except for the first decade, always the most dif¬ 
ficult to get through, the contributions levied on the communes for con¬ 
struction will be covered by" the proceeds of the system, which will itself 
remain the security and the property of the group of communes. 

The meetings at which the three syndicates were formed took place 
on 9 July" 1921, 1 October 1921 and xo January" 1922. The organizing 
committees were replaced in each group by the syndical committee, 
its office, its officials (secretary" and treasurer receiver) and its Works and 
Finance Committees. As the three organizing committees were formed 

(I) That is to say in a proportion of the share of the direct taxes collected for the 
benefit of the commune. 
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in the course of the months of July and August 1930, the organization of 
each syndicate took 15 month", on an average. The principal reason for 
this dilatory procedure w*<% the sluggish working of the administrative 
bodies of the numerous small rural communes concerned, due less to their 
personnel than to the inevitable inertia of isolated bodies working only 
at intervals. 

By the terms of the I^aw of 15 June 1906 on the distribution ot elec¬ 
tric energy, communes or syndicates of communes have a choice only 
between concession and, in default, direct administration. Concession 
is a delegation of public enterprises for a long period, 30 or 40 years, to 
a private business company, co-operative society or one ot collective 
agricultural interest. Direct administration is the method of carrying 
on the undertaking by the syndicate without delegation, except as modified 
by sub-contracts by which the administration farms out such and such a 
part of the undertaking to a private company. As a matter of tact, 
the three syndicates pronounced for direct administration, always reserv¬ 
ing the power of handing over some part of the undertaking hy contract 
or temporary agreement on suitable terms. 

The resolutions voting the communal subventions have been passed 
and the first instalment of the centimes voted is being collected, while 
the loan agreements are at the same time in course of realization. 

After several attempts, a technical service has been formed in each 
of the syndicates. As provision has been made tor the schemes to be drawn 
up by the Company in charge of the construction and afterwards of the 
working, a single engineer for each syndicate meets the case : under the 
superintendence of the Department for Rural Engineering, he will ensure 
the soundness of the schemes ( e . g., the calculations of the sections of the 
main, the sites for transformers and their power, etc.) : he will overlook 
the execution of the schemes, and later the organization of the working 
by the companies managing or contracting, judging by the working of the 
different stations. 

The tension of the distribution system adopted by the syndicates 
is that of 13,000 volts. The power will be supplied in an alternating- 
current at 30,000 volts to the syndical or intersyndical sub-stations whence 
the feeders at 15,000 volts will transport it to towns, villages and farms 
to be served. There transformers will be installed for reducing the ten¬ 
sion and beyond them the low tension systems will supply subscribers 
for light and low electric power (up to 5 kilowatts) within a radius round 
each transformer of 800 metres for power, and of 1,600 metres for 
light. 

The total of the system contemplated for each syndicate is 570 kilo¬ 
metres at high tension and 370 at low tension. Provisions is made for 
203 transformers of from 5 to 50 kilowatts of power. 

II. — Events have taken a different turn in the case of the twenty 
communes grouped on a co-operative basis round the centre of electrifi¬ 
cation provided by the agricultural co-operative society of Rosay-Prouai$, 
founded in 1913. The new co-operative society, founded 20 May 1933;, 
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serves an area of 15,000 hectaies of arable land, taking in a population 
of 6,700 inhabitants In a few weeks it had at command from 5 to 6,000 
francs, supplied by the co-operatois, and it began without delay to make 
surveys, initiated its administrative proceduie and the first plant. It 
was expected that the whole of the net-work of the 20 communes would 
be completed last July. It consists of 80 kilometres of high-tension line, 
and 82 kilometres of low-tension line, and 32 public transfoimers of from 
10 to 50 kilowatts in stone huts. The total cost of the first installation 
including the meters amounts to two million francs, to meet which the 
society has applied for a long term loan of about a third of the sum from 
the regional agricultural credit bank. 

By degrees the transformers for public use will be supplemented by 
private transfoimers of farms supplied with high-tension cuirent 

The new co-operative society has taken its place in each of the communes 
of its area on the basis of municipal concession. In respect to the communes 
gianting the concession the society had the choice between 20 municipal 
concessions and one syndical concession, which would have been granted 
by the communes jointly. The grouping of the communes into a syn¬ 
dicate did not seem necessary at the moment, since practically all the 
inhabitants are co-operators, and so the association of interests and a com¬ 
mon outlook are secured by the society. In this way administrative pro¬ 
cedure is reduced to a minimum. 

The same reason has governed the choice of the concession system 
in preference to that of direct municipal administration. The principal 
advantage of direct municipal administration is that the authority in 
which the power of concession is vested is left with the control of the scale 
of charges and with the advantage of the profits accruing from them: but 
if the communes in granting concessions alienate these advantages, the 
co-operative agricultural society from its very nature recovers them for 
the benefit of the co-operators who are also the consumers. 

The working of the electric system, still in its initial stages as regards 
extensions, is carried on b} T the officials of the co-operative society, including 
an expert manager and a repairing gang, a secretary who keeps the books 
and assists the management committee, a treasurer and three receivers 
who take note of the meters and collect the sums due. The sale of energy 
is, however, the only operation contemplated by the society. Special und¬ 
ertakings have been handed over to bodies which are in process of organ¬ 
ization. Already five agricultural co-operative societies have extended 
their operations to electric threshing of grain. Six landowners or tenants 
who cultivate altogether 250 hectares of deep plough land which can be 
dealt with by electric machinery of average power each year are forming 
an electric ploughing society. An electric bakery is at work in two of the 
communes. The society's pre-war barley mill will be managed by a local 
co-operative society. One of the communes has just installed a pumping 
plant for filling the communal reservoir, to work at night from n p. m ( 
to 4 a. m., a reduction of 30 per cent, being made on the usual tariff. 
Each of these bodies buys the energy from the main society which has 
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obtained the concession, and undertakes all the details of the working 
of the plant. 

4. Consumption . — The probable consumption of the principal known 
applications of electricity to farming, reckoned per hectare of arable land 
in a normal district — that is to say after the installation of the machinery 
on each farm — may be calculated a c follows : 

Eight (10 kilowatts per person, and one person for every 


two hectares of arable land electiified). 5 kilowatt® 

Threshing and sorting of grain (12 quintals per arable 

hectare).10 kilowatts 

Baling of straw. 3 kilowatts 

Feeding of livestock (crushing, grinding, root-cutting, 

watering, etc.). 3 kilowatts 

Household work (chums, drying machines, hot plates 
and irons, wood-saws, ventilators, radiators, water-heat¬ 
ers, etc.) . 3 kilowatts 

General farm purposes (pumping, transport, hoists, 
presses, watering of garden, etc.) . . . .. 2 kilowatts 


26 kilowatts 


The work which is being carried out in Eure-et-Eoir has in a measure 
come about as a result of the war. The initiator of the scheme, M. Duper- 
rier, was during the war in charge of the gangs for motorculture in Eure- 
et-Eoir, when he proved that it is almost impossible to make the agricul¬ 
tural labourer into a driver, while he can always set an electric motot going 
On the other hand, M. Duperrier noticed that the consumption of a tractor 
is 60 per cent, more at least than the consumption guaranteed by the maker : 
this is due to the incompetence of the driver, or to the loss or theft of petrol, 
or to the evaporation of the petrol while in store, M. Duperrier came to 
the conclusion that it would take one whole train per day to transport 
to Eure-et-Eoir the petrol necessary for supplying the 30,000 tractors 
required for the cultivation of that region by machinery. The replacement 
of such a retinue by an electric cable was a conclusion that naturally 
followed, for it at the same time disposed of the question of packing, one 
quite as harassing as that of transport: whatever means of transport 
may be employed it would not go right up to the tractor in the fields: 
packing was always necessary with the accompanying inconveniences; 
labour of emptying and filling, loss of petrol, loss of packing material, etc. 
M. Duperrieris great achievement was that he imparted Ms own convic¬ 
tion to the peasants, and more than that he impressed on them a sense 
of joint responsibility which became more and more definite, till their 
conviction was, translated into practical decisions. In the syndical com¬ 
mittees, we are told, 60, 75, 80 mayors and delegates listen attentively 
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to the explanations ask for further explanations and insist upon 
having them, dfecus^, and then pas® unanimous resolutions. In the 
co-operative societ}', at present numbering 900 members, from 250 to 300 
attend the annual meeting, all full of enthusiasm, of one mind as to the 
resolutions before them, convinced of the necessity of a strict weeding out 
after the different solutions before them have been submitted to free 
examination 

This is a remaikable result showing to what an extent in a short 
time the centuries-old individualism of the rural population has given 
way before a dear conception of interest. No doubt the electrification 
scheme which the Government proposes shortly to put before the whole 
country will meet with like support on all sides. 

M B. 


Axfrbdo Ruggeri, getmis responsabite . 
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Origin op the Institute and Summary op the International Treaty 

The International Institute of Agriculture was established under the 
International Treaty of 7 June 1905, which was ratified by forty govern¬ 
ments. Twenty-two other governments have since adhered to the Institute 

It is a Government institution in which each country is represented 
by delegates. The Institute is composed of a General Assembly and a 
Permanent Committee. 

The Institute, always confining its attention to the international 
aspect of the various questions concerned, shall: 

( a) collect, study and publish as promptly as possible, statistical, 
technical, or economic information concerning farmi n g, vegetable and ani¬ 
mal products, trade in agricultural produce, and the prices prevailing in 
the various maikets; 

(&) communicate the above information as soon as possible to those 
interested; 

(c) indicate the wages paid for farm work; 

(d) record new diseases of plants which may appear in any part of 
the world, showing the regions infected, the progress of the diseases, and 
if possible, any effective remedies * 

(e) study questions concerning agricultural co-operation, insurance 
and credit from every point of view; collect and publish information 
which might prove of value iu the various countries for the organization 
of agricultural co-operation, insurance and credit; 

(/) submit for the approval of the various governments, it necessary, 
measures tor the protection of the common interests of farmers and for the 
improvement of their condition, utilizing for this purpose all available 
* Sources of information, such as resolutions passed by international or other 
agricultural congresses and societies, ot by scientific and learned bodies, etc. 
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ITALY. 


AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATIVE PURCHASING SOCIETIES. 
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Agricola, No. 6. Turin, 31 March 1922. 

The joint purchase of raw materials and of agricultural requisites 
— one of the most important branches of co-operation — is carried on 
in Italy by different types of societies : associations of a technical nature, 
agricultural unions, rural banks, and agricultural consortia. 

The most important of these groups is the one consisting of the agri¬ 
cultural consortia, the development of which is in dose connection with 
the importance assumed by the employment of machines and of chemical 
fertilizers in agriculture. These consortia are organized in the form of 
co-operative sodeties with limited liability usually with an area of opera¬ 
tions restricted to a single district (circondario). Their purpose is to pur¬ 
chase directly either individually, or in association with other sodeties 
or through the medium of their federation, all raw materials and means 
of production necessary locally for the carrying on of agriculture, exerciz¬ 
ing at the same time strict supervision, so as to guarantee the quality 
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of the goods to the member*- who purchase them. The Italian Federation 
of Agricultural Consortia, which groups the greater number of the consortia 
and the kindred bodies, acting as a large centre for the supply of the affili¬ 
ated organization*- and for the bulking of their orders, has lately published 
a year book containing copious statistics which give a dear and predse 
idea of the progress achieved by this groups of bodies in the last decade, 
of the work carried out, of the steady widening of their field of action in 
response to the development of the national agricultural industry. The 
previous enquiry of the same kind conducted by the Federation dates 
back to about ten years ago. We will here set out, making use of the pub¬ 
lication referred to, the figures and the information necessary to indicate 
the portion Teached by the agricultural co-operative consortia in 1920, with 
a dew to illustrating the contribution they have made since the previous 
enquiry to the growth of Italian agriculture. 


§ I. The AGRICULTURAL CONSORTIA AND KINDRED BODIES 
IN THE DECADE I9IO-I92O. 

To emphasize the development of agricultural co-operative consortia 
and of societies of similar scope it is convenient first to institute a comparison 
between the data of the two enquiries relating to some essential factors, 
such as the number of members, the share capital and the reserves, and the 
sales effected. Such a comparison is shown in the following table : 


Table I. — Members, Share Capital and Reserves , Sales . 


Societies and institution*- affiliated to 
the Italian Federation of Agricultural 
Consortia: 

Societies with objects which are mainly 

1910 

1980 

economic. 

Societies and institutions for propaganda 

450 

589 

or credit . 

Total number of affiliated societies and 

151 

320 

institutions. 

Number of these societies and institutions 
which furnished returns and to which 

601 

909 

the statistics relate. 

420 

539 

Members. 

124,848 

312.590 


Liras 

Una 

Share capital... 

9,689,224 

30,286,278 

Reserve funds.. 

3.708,355 

2O.O5i.298 

Sales. 

80,957,984 

808,938,939 
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It may be noted lliat there has been a large increase in the number 
of the members in all the institutions, but in particular in the large consor¬ 
tia the opeiations of which cover an entire province. The figure of 312,590 
members m 539 consortia or bodies oi another type but with the same 
objects doe*- not really represent the full number of agriculturists grouped 
in co-opeiative organizations, since many consortia count as ® ingle members 
societies which 111 their turn comprise large group® of cultivators. 

Equally remarkable is the growth of the share capital, of the reserves 
and of the tales of goods. The value of the®e has practically increased 
tenfold from 1910 to 1920, but it must be noted that the high level reached 
by prices of agiicultural requisite® has affected this new figure to a consider¬ 
able degree. 

For good® sold the following comparison may be instituted . 

Table II. — Goods Sold by the Agricultural Consortia in 1910 and in 1920. 


Goods 

IQIO 

1920 


Quintals 

Quintals 

Phosphate fertilizer** . . . 

.... 4,828,126 

4,912,347 (1) 

Nitrate fertilizer? . . . . 

• • • • 303,551 

675.848 (2) 

Potash fertilizers. 

.... 78,394 

38,024 

Spraying material? . . . . 

.... 287,036 

871,089 

Seeds . 

.... 203,137 

726,806 

Feeding stuffs. 

.... 317.161 

1,620,899 

Fuel . 

.... — 

3 * 3.230 

Food stuff®. 

.... — 

504,298 


Lizas 

I4ras 


Machines.. 5,516,238 34,280,549 


If we keep in mind that the decade covers the period of the War, and 
that in 1918, the last year of the War, and in 1919, the first year of peace, 
the lowest point wa® touched of the crisis of production, transport and dis¬ 
tribution of chemical fertilizer® — phosphates, nitrates and potashes — it 
is possible to explain the small increase in the consumption of certain agri¬ 
cultural requisite? and the large development in other directions from 
1910 to 1920. 

Some forms of activity of the agricultural consortia deserve to be es¬ 
pecially singled out for notice. For example, the co-operative super¬ 
phosphate factories, belonging to agriculturists or groups of consortia, 
the impulse given to the supply of spraying materials, of selected seeds, 
of concentrated feeding stuffs, of food stuffs for the rural population, and 
of agricultural machines, 

(1) This figure includes 4,671,095 quintals of mineral superphosphates. 

(2) This figures includes, besides mineral nitrate fertilizers, also 141,768 organic nitrate 
fertilizers of which account was not taken in the statistics of 1910. 
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The Co-operative Superphosphate Factories ~ The provision of super¬ 
phosphate represent* one of the principal forms of activity of the agricul¬ 
tural consortia. All the consortia act a& organs of distribution of phos¬ 
phate fertilizers to farmers, but the more important ones, especially in 
Northern Italy, have created as a direct branch of their activity or in the 
form of subsidiary societies, 20 co-operative factories of superphosphate. 

The production of these in 1920 was about 1,400,000 quintals, but 
their normal productive capacity, as appears from the following table, may 
touch the figure of about 2,775,000 quintals per annum. 

Tabi/e III. — Annual Productive Capacity of the Co-operative 
Superphosphate Factories. 


Co-operative sup^phosphate factories 

Quintals 

Vexcelli. 300,000 

Secugnago (Milan). 250,000 

Portogruaro (Venice). 250,000 

Ravenna. 180,000 

S.Elpidio a Mare (Ascoli Piceno). 160,000 

Cremona. 150,000 

Montebelluna (Treviso). 140,000 

Soresina (Cremona). 140,000 

Piacenza. 140,000 

Novara. 120,000 

Mantua. 120,000 

Milan. 120,000 

Casteggio (Pavia). 120,000 

Cerea (Verona). 120,000 

Eendinara (Rovigo). 100,000 

Adria (Rovigo). 100,000 

Bossano (Cuneo). 90,000 

Bagnolo Mella (Brescia). 85,000 

Melegnano (Milan). 50,000 

Eegnago (Verona). 40,000 


2,775,ooo 

The factories of Bagnolo Mella, Mantua, Piacenza, and S. Elpidio are 
enlarging their plant in view of a production double their present output. 

Spraying Materials . — The importance may be emphasized of the sale 
of spraying materials by agricultural consortia. Their share of this busi¬ 
ness at the beginning and end of the last decade appears from the follow¬ 
ing figures: 

19x0 1920 

Quintals Quintals 

. 107,269 518,374 

. 179.767 352.715 


Sulphate of copper. 
Sulphur. . . . . 
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Seeds and Feeding Stuffs. — Some among the principal consortia keep 
in dose touch with the progress of agricultural practice in the use of sdected 
seeds and have constructed apparatus for deaning seeds and selecting them, 
which unimportant at first have been gradually enlarged. In thi c con¬ 
nection theie can be dted today various kinds of apparatus really remark¬ 
able for the level of technical perfection reached. The more important 
consortia organize also technical bureaux to promote the cultivation of 
pure strains of cereals. 

Thus the consortia and kindred sodetie®, which in 1910 had furnished 
approximately 140,000 quintals of cereal seeds to agriculturists in 1920 
touched the figure of 640,000 quintals. For forage seeds (leguminous, 
grass) the following comparison may be similarly instituted: 1910, 62,000 
quintals ; 1920, 88,000 quintals. 

The supply of feeding ®tuff\ ®uch as the concentrated kinds (cake, 
bran, offals, pulped roots, maize), of hay for cattle food and of straw as¬ 
sumes in the last decade an important place in the activity of agricultural 
consortia, espedally the larger ones. 

Within ten years, the supplies of feeding stuffs made by agricultural 
consortia increased more than five-fold. To this increase the progress 
in the system of feeding has contributed, the perfecting of the co-operative 
organization and especially the market conditions induced, during and 
immediate^ after the War, by the State control of cereals and cereal offals 
constituting the chief part of concentrated foods. 

Fuel. — The employment of motor power, whether steam or oil, entering 
largely into the normal activity of the farm, has brought about in country 
districts an increased demand for coal, petrol, benzine, grease and lubric¬ 
ating oils. Many consortia have set up special organizations to supply 
these to farmers. Some have built depots for the storage of inflammable 
materials and for the systematic distribution of them. In the enquiry 
of 1910 the quantities of these substances supplied to farmers were not 
noted, because at that date these goods were reckoned only in a few thou¬ 
sands of quintals. In 1920 on the other hand there were distributed by 
the agricultural consortia and societies of similar scope the following 
quantities: coal, 276,198 quintals; benzine and petrol, 37,122 quintals; 
grease and lubricating oils, 11,594 quintals. 

Machines. — The co-operative agricultural consortia by technical 
and commercial propaganda have given a remarkable impulse to the em¬ 
ployment of machines in the period under consideration. While in 1910 
these were only supplied to farmers to the value of 5,516,238 liras, this 
figure rose in 1920 to 34,280,549 liras. 

Food Stuffs for the Rural Population. — The supply of food materials 
to the rural population constitutes at the present time a far from negli¬ 
gible part of the activity of numerous agricultural consortia and co-operative 
societies of similar scope. The restrictions introduced during the War 
and the control of the distribution and consumption of cereals* fats, sugar, 
etc., decreed by the authorities, rendered necessary the institution of new 
organizations adapted to stabilize the relation between food production 
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and consumption, Man}’ consortia, in view of the new situation, consid¬ 
ered it advantageous to lend the support of their own organizations 
to the public authorities thus enabling the rural populations to obtain 
more easily some food stuffs not available in large quantities and under 
State control. Such were the principal reasons for the rapid development 
in later times of the supplying of food by this group ot bodies. Another 
by no means negligible factor of this new type of activity of the agricultur¬ 
al consortia may be found in the institution of numerous branches which 
the more important agricultural societies have opened in the small centres 
in their zone of activity. It then seemed opportune to add to the business 
of supply of goods exclusively for agricultural u^e that of articles of food 
for the families of the cultivators, who thus found it greatly to their inter¬ 
est to gain admission to the co-operative organization, providing as it 
did for all their needs. 

Taking it all round then, from the data revealed by the enquiry there 
emerges the fact that the agricultural consortia for more than thirty years 
have been acting as effective instruments for the technical economic pro¬ 
gress side by side with the existing scientific institution^ carrying on pro¬ 
paganda (higher schools, practical courses and itinerant lectureships of 
agriculture). 

It has been justly observed that “ in contradistinction from other 
countries, where agricultural co-operation arose after the new scientific 
and technical agriculture had been widely established, in Italy agricultural 
consortia and similar institutions have preceded and gone side by side with 
the technical progress, themselves almost always acting as motive force, 
bringing about the co-operative supply of fertilizers, machines, seeds, 
spraying materials, feeding-stuffs, and food materials *\ During the War, 
as has been seen, they extended and improved their organization, exerciz¬ 
ing new and valuable function^, and gradually winning the confidence of 
the agriculturist* who joined the consortia in large numbers. In critical 
moments the farmers were enabled to overcome serious difficulties by the 
supplies of fertilizers, spraying materials, etc., put at their disposal by 
the consortia, the cultivation of the soil being thus assured, and the eco¬ 
nomic resistance of the country being strengthened. Finally, in the time 
immediately after the War they succeeded in following the consequent 
disturbed state of the markets without failing in their specific task, the 
supply of all agricultural requisites, and the action of their prices had a 
steadying effect. It may be said that even in this period their work 
was not in vain, seeing that the agricultural consortia are now looked upon 
as “irreplaceable parts of the machinery of agricultural production in 
Italy”. 

§ 2. The ITALIAN FEDERATION OF THE AGRICULTURAL CONSORTIA 

The agricultural consortia geneially operate in a restricted zone, not 
exceeding as a rule the limits of a province: but in order to ensure 
more effective, action it is essential that relations should be established 
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over a larger field, that they should come into contact with national and 
foreign trade on a large scale and that they should group themselves 
into a central organization co-ordinating their principal functions. 

For about thirty years the institution which satisfie® this need of 
bringing together the agricultural consortia, operating from a large centre 
of activity, has been the Italian Federation of Agricultural Consortia with 
headquarters at Piacenza, two regional offices at Rome and at Naples, 
and a shipping office at Genoa. It was constituted 10 April 1892 as a 
co-operative society with limited liability with the object of spreading 
agricultural co-operation by means of propaganda and of consolidating 
it by business methods. The following figures illustrate its development 
from 1892 to 1920 : 

TabeE IV. — Development of the Italian Federation of Agricultural Consortia 




from 1892 

to 1920. 



Number 

Number 

Share 

Value 

Years 

of 

affiliated 

of 

capital 
and resene 

of goods 

— 

associations shares 

funds 

sold 




Eiras 

Elms 

1892. . . . 

. . 56 

158 

4,200 

700,000 

1902 .... 

• • 300 

2,058 

96,692 

4,000,000 

1912. . . . 

• • 693 

5.999 

246,506 

18,500,000 

1920. . . . 

. . 909 

23499 

1,879.383 

258,500,000 


* It may here be noted that the 900 odd institutions affiliated to the 
Federation include in their turn numerous small associations indirectly 
operating in the orbit of the central national organization. The figures 
for 1921 are as follows: federated societies, 939; shares, 23,143; capital and 
reserve funds, 2,138,242 lira*; value of goods sold, 352,000,000 liras. 

The Functions of the Federation. — For the better comprehension of 
the varied forms of federal activity we subjoin the rule relating to the ob¬ 
jects of the institution. The aim is to give the greatest possible impetus 
to agriculture in Italy and in the colonies and a substantial increase in the 
prosperity of the agricultural classes. To attain this object the main pro¬ 
posals are: 1. to promote the formation of new agricultural consortia, 
to further the development of those already existing and of other bodies 
with similar scope (agricultural associations, agricultural union®, rural 
banks, etc.), inculcating a unity of purpose and action and encouraging 
federated grouping; 2. to produce, buy and sell, on the account of and in 
the interests of the members, goods, produce, implements, machines, live 
or dead farm stock and everything needed for the successful carrying on 
of agriculture, and also to sell to outsiders, under limitations imposed by 
the Committee of Management; 3. to exercise and to encourage, within 
the limits and on the methods laid down by the Committee of Management, 
the production and sale of food materials and to promote the formation of 
co-operative societies for the execution of work of agricultural interest and 
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for the direct or indirect management of farm land ; 4* to build and 
purchase vessels and other means of transport; 5. to loan or hire out ma¬ 
chine^ and implements; 6. to fumh-h information and the meams necessary 
to enable the agricultural classes to profit by the best markets, and to apply 
for special rates in their favour; 7. to promote the establishment of ex¬ 
perimental stations and plots in the interests of agriculture; 8. to act as 
intermediary between members and third parties, providing when neces¬ 
sary the proper guarantees, 01 giving credit to members, whether by pur¬ 
chasing the material they need or by finding a sale for their produce. 

When the Committee of Management consider it opportune, the Feder¬ 
ation may create associations for collective purchase acting in partici¬ 
pation with the federated societies. Of these associations we will speak later. 

The Federation may become a member of national and foreign socie¬ 
ties with kindred scope. Membership of the Federation is open to co-oper¬ 
ative societies generally and in particular to agricultural consortia and 
bodies acting as such. Members have the right to enjoy the advantages 
offered by the Society in respect of purchases and sales and any other of 
its operations, to vote in the general meeting when they have paid up the 
whole value of a share, and to share in the assets and the profits in propor¬ 
tion to the shares they hold. 

The Organization of the Federation . — The organization of the Federa¬ 
tion includes the general management, a business department, an adminis¬ 
trative section, a section for propaganda and two regional offices. 

The general management with headquarters at Piacenza consists of 
a Committee of Management of" 12 members and of five auditors nominated 
by the general meeting of members, chiefly from among the represen¬ 
tatives of the affiliated societies. it is not possible to convoke the 
Committee of Management frequently, a part of its powers is delegated 
to an executive committee, consisting of the President, the Vice-President 
and the Secretary, and to the Manager and his deputies whose business it 
is to direct the proper working of all the departments. f 

The business department indudes two office? : {a) the Office for the 
purchase and sale of agricultural requisites (chemical manures and the 
raw materials for their manfacture, spraying materials, seeds and every¬ 
thing to be supplied to the affiliated sodeties, except machines and farm- 
implements }; (b) the Machinery Office, which deals in agricultural machines 
and implements, with sub-departments, viz: a staff of technitians, a de.spatch- 
ing office and a depot for machines and implements. 

The administrative department includes an office for the payment 
and receipt of money, an accounting department and a supervizing depart¬ 
ment. The Banca Pofiolare of Piacenza act? as the bankers of the Feder¬ 
ation. Numerous banks supply the Federation with the necessary credit 
for business transactions. The affiliated sodeties obtain extensive credits 
from local banks and they in like manner contribute towards financ¬ 
ing the commertial transactions of the Federation. The National Bank 
of Agriculture has lately come into being under the auspices of the Fed¬ 
eration. It has a capital of 28,000,000 liras (of which 20,000,000 liras 
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are contributed by agricultural consortia and by popular banks), divided 
into shares of 500 liras each. Constituted on a legal basis it has begun 
operations at its Milan headquarters, whence branches agencies and re¬ 
presentatives operate in all the provinces- of Italy. 

The propaganda department engage^ in propaganda in respect to tech¬ 
nical agriculture and in respect to co-operaiion. 

The technical propaganda is concerned with the institution of experi¬ 
mental and demonstration plots bearing on the me of fertilizers and of 
selected seeds in all the regions of Italy, also with the publication of pam¬ 
phlets of a popular character. 

The co-operative and economic propaganda is directed toward? spread¬ 
ing knowledge of the pi ogress of co-operation and of the principles that 
should inform agricultural co-operation. The office also undertakes 
the systematic collection of statistic^ relating to the co-operative movement 
and the activity of the affiliated societies. With thn in view questions of 
agricultural economy of general interest are studied, and enquiries and the 
results of statistical researches published. 

Its organs are a monthly review of technical agriculture, Ultalia 
Agricola , and a weekly illustrated journal, II Giornale di Agncoltura della 
Domenica, of a technical and economic character. 

To the propaganda department is attached a printing establishment 
for the publication of these periodicals and of all kinds of printed matter 
required by the affiliated societies. 

The regional offices are situated one at Rome for Central Italy and 
Sardinia, and one at Naples for Southern Italy and Sicily. An office 
has lately been opened at Genoa for overseas business. 

Associations Participating for Collective Purchasing. — Mention has 
already been made of these. They are based on the principle laid down 
in Articles 233 to 238 of the Commercial Code. In accordance with 
these articles an individual or a commercial company may assign to one 
or more person? or companies a share in the profits and (should they occur) 
in the losses oi ore or more commercial undertakings. The association 
has no corporate existence in relation to third parties. The participants 
are obliged to receive the goods of which purchase has been arranged, 
and have the right to examine the profit and loss account. 

The Federation up to 1903 confined itself to buying goods wholesale 
for resale to it? members ; but from that date it adopted this system for 
the collective purchase of phosphate, nitrate, potash, copper sulphate, 
etc., with excellent result?. 

The special influence which the association in participation has on the 
market calls for remark. The participants fix the quantity they require 
without stipulation as to price, and leave it to the managing staff of the 
Federation to undertake the arrangements for supply. As very large quant¬ 
ities are always involved, it is obvious that the business is negotiated on 
favourable terms, and that the results are satisfactory from a business 
point of view. 

When the business cannot be negotiated under the form of an*associ- 
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ation in participation, whethei by reason of the nature or the quantity 
of the goods, the Federation acts on itfc own account, taking care to obtain 
orders in advance from the federated societies. 

The Supply of Fertilizers and Miscellaneous Goods . — The quantity of 
fertilizers, spraying materals and other goods distributed between 1909 
and 1920 to the affiliated societies, whether directly, 01 on the system of 
association in participation, appears from the following table : 


Table V. — Supply of Fertilizers and Miscellaneous Goods . 


Quintals 

1 

1 

1910 

1911 

1912 | 

19x3 

K)I 4 

Phosphate fertilizer*. 

692,395 

l 

930,737 1 

1,025,8531 

688,651 

839,458 

208,094 

Nitrate ieitilizers . . | 

98,70.1 

113,963 1 

158,715 

207,296 

233,158 

244,137 

Potash fertilizers . . 

47,206 

1 64,025 

66,656 

77,719 

70,595 

1 60,776 

Spraying materials . | 

i 7 , 05 6 

1 37,438 

61,682 

90,079 

81,761 

I 80,789 

Seeds . 

6,859 

1 19,494 

13,922 

16,267 

9,071 

5,8x6 

Feeding-stuffs. . . 1 

1 

7,582 

| • 6,170 

I 3,88o 

9,295 

5.648 

4 ,Hi 

1 

191* 

1916 

1 

1 1917 | 

1918 

1919 

l 

( X920 

Phosphate fertilizers. 

1 

22,227 

^ 56,550 

25,081 

4,950 

2,448,315 

1 

3,218,445 

Nitrate fertilizers. 

362,221 

194,843 

37 L 549 

156,973 

186,479 

! 386,650 

Potash fertilizers . . 

24,167 

1 5,154 

9,955 

1,700 

4,328 

40,992 

Spraying materials . 

92,266 

H 3 , 5 i 2 

238,582 

362,601 

1 355,447 

1 316,398 

Seeds ... 

1 8,822 

11,125 

13,695 

39,994 

49,802 

j 70,413 

Feedings tuffs .... 

2,046 

2,100 

19,085 

x 4,974 

s 8,341 

333 


If these statistic* are taken in relation with tho^e of general consump¬ 
tion in Italy it easih T remits that, especially for certain kind 5 - of goods, 
a large part of the trade iu agricultural requisite 4 - is in the hands of the 
Federation, which from the very fact of the preeminence it ha^ gained is 
placed in a position to exercize a vigorous and at the same time steadying 
influence with results in every way beneficial to agriculturists. 

The Supply of Machines , — The activity of the Federation in regard 
to the trade in agricultural machinery dates back to 1900. The statistic^ 
given in Table VI (page 669) show its work in this direction in the last 
decade, indicating the value in liras of the machines supplied. 

The Federation supplies every kind of machine to agricultural con¬ 
sortia, but chiefly ploughs imported from abroad or made in Italy, seed- 
drills and reapers and binders, spare parts and accessories. A keen 
propaganda campaign is carried on with a view to spreading by every pos¬ 
sible means the employment of agricultural machinery. Practical courses, 
conducted by specialists, are frequently held in rural centres with a 
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Table VI — Value of Machines Sold. 


Year 

Lua* 

Year 

Liras 

1909 

2 , 4 . 00,000 

19 X 5 

2,825,000 

1910 

2,100,000 

1916. 

2,900,000 

I9II 

2,450,000 

1917 . . 

, 6,000,000 

1912 

2,750,000 

1918 . 

15,400,000 

1913 • 

3,150,000 

1919 . 

10,250,000 

1914 

* 1 2,600,000 1 

1920 

25,100,000 


Anew to popttlarizitig a knowledge of the machine*, and to acquainting 
mechanics and farmer^ with the method of working them. Thousands 
of copies of numeious leaflets aie distributed throughout Italy demonstrat¬ 
ing the advantages and the economy resulting from the employment of 
machines, and explaining carefully the method to be followed 111 handling 
them, keeping them m order and in theii repair. The leaflets al*o indi¬ 
cate the best form of collective purchase and joint me, where the opera¬ 
tions of a single farm would not give ‘•ufficient scope for machinery. 

The Production of Selected Seeds . — During the last few years, several 
agricultural experimental stations have concentrated on the improvement 
by selective method* of difleient varieties of wheat. The Federation con¬ 
sidered it expedient to place it* oiganization at the service of these re¬ 
searches, so a^- to bring scientific results diiectlv to bear on practice. Thi* 
was fir-t done in Northern Italy and afterwards in Central and Southern 
Italy, a lively interest being thereby aroused among farmers in this question. 

Overseas Transport and the Ship-building Yard of Finalpia . — In 1915 
the Federation, in conjunction with certain superphosphate factories, 
acquired the vessel “ Famiglia ’* for bringing phosphorites from Africa. 
It was the fir-t example of direct intervention on the part of co-operative 
agricultural societies in the management of means of maritime transport 
for the supply of agricultural requisite*. The Federation afterwards 
purchased three other vessels 

In 1918 the Federation constructed a ^hip-building yard at Finalpia 
in Iyiguria for the building of ships to be used in the transport of goods re¬ 
quired for its purposes. Two vessels of about 1,500 tons were launched 
in 1920. 

Propaganda and Research. — The Italian Federation of Agricultural 
Consortia has always exercized, in addition to it* purely commercial func¬ 
tions, a wide influence as regards the technique of farming and the diffus¬ 
ion of technical methods among agriculturists, devoting to this consid¬ 
erable sum* amounting in 1918, 1919 and 1920 to 78,000, 250,000 and 
300,000 liras respectively. For many year* past it has published and cir¬ 
culated thousands of pamphlets on the use of fertilizers, spraying mater¬ 
ials and selected seeds ; it distributes almanacs and memoranda admirably 
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designed to spread *uch technical knowledge among the rural population 
It has besides contributed to the study of larger problems of rural economy 
by mean- of enquiries and publications entrusted to specialists of the 
highest competence. It has recently set up a Permanent Committee 
for Enquiry into Agricultural Economy composed of ten members, meeting 
at various times, in different localities, to consider the more urgent problems 
of economics and land policy that concern agricultural interests. 

We must not omit to mention the Bureau of Agricultural Legislation 
which collects all documents relating to bills presented to Parliament and 
to laws passed that deal with agricultural matters. 

The Federation thus represents not only a powerful commercial organ¬ 
ization, but also a remarkable instrument of agricultural progress and a 
strong moral bond of unity between the agriculturists of Italy. 

G. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION 
RELATING TO CO-OPERATION AND ASSOCIATION. 

‘ GERMANY. 

THE AGRICULTURAL, CO-OPERATIVE CONGRESS. - Deutsche landwirtschaUUche 
Gcnossenschaftsprcsscy No 17. Berlin, 15 September 1922. 

The Congress of German agricultural societies took place this year 
on 31 August and 1 September at Stuttgart. The statement of the pro¬ 
gress of co-operation brought out the marked development of the co-oper¬ 
ative societies in the working year 1921-22. The net increase in the 
societies was 2,591 societies, and the total number of the agricultural co-oper¬ 
ative societies proved to be 36,235 on 1 June 1922, that is 75 per cent, 
of all the co-operative societies in Germany (48,000 in round figures). 

Some apprehension was expressed as to whether the development 
and the cohesion of the co-operative movement would be really forwarded 
by the scheme of the Reichslandbund for transforming the co-operative 
union which existed in connection with the Bund der Landwirte , into a 
single comprehensive co-operative organization to embrace the whole of 
Germany. Without detracting from the value of the Reichslandbund as an 
economic and political organization of agriculture, it was argued that agricul¬ 
tural co-operation in Germany owed its progressive development to the 
attitude of aloofness which it has always maintained towards political acti¬ 
vity. Any change in this attitude would probably tend to the breaking 
up of the present unity of feeling among co-operators. 

Among the general economic questions most discussed at the Congress 
were that of increasing agricultural production, so that the population 
might be as far as possible self-supplied and that the importation of food¬ 
stuffs might be diminished, and that of agricultural credit. It was 
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1921 to assign orders to pay issued by public administrative bodies was 
638 ; on the security of these, loans amounting to a total ol 166,225,269 
liras were made to 416 consortia and co-operative societies to enable them 
to carry outwork to the value of more than 335,000,000 Kras. Adding to 
these new agreements those previously signed and in force on 31 Decem¬ 
ber of the previous year, a total of 1,368 agreements is obtained, refer¬ 
ring to 596 societies, which have assigned orders to pay the amount of 
642,425,938 Kras, and have received loans to the amount of 297,627,540 liras. 

The direct loan transactions were also of considerable importance, both 
those connected with co-operation for production and labour and those 
representing credit of a more strictly business character. Of importance 
too is the business done in loans on the security of insurance poKcies which 
are intended to place ex-service men in a position to take paid up shares 
in the co-operative societies to which they belong, or to purchase instruments 
of labour so as to provide for the gradual repayment of the debt out of 
earnings. The loans to co-operative distributive societies guaranteed by 
the right to levy distress on goods, were also considerable, amounting 
at the end of the year to 77,611,008 Kras. The credit suppKed for build¬ 
ing purposes and for agriculture was also large. On this last form of cred¬ 
it, which has a special interest for us, we will give some further details. 
By Decree of 22 April 1920, No. 516, a special Land and Agricultural Credit 
Section was created to provide credit for the benefit of the university agra - 
rie and of agricultural labourers' associations, legally constitued as cor¬ 
porate bodies or under the fonn of co-operative societies, which are owners 
or tenants of land or occupy it under a voluntary agreement or in virtue 
of an order made by the administrative authorities in the cases contemplat¬ 
ed by the Royal Decrees of 2 September 1919, No. 1,633, making provision 
for increased agricultural production, and of 22 April 1920, No. 515, making 
provision for the cultivation of lands. 

It is here necessary to recall the origin of this section, the better to 
understand the duties allotted to it. In Italy there persist many traces 
of the former collective ownership [propriety coHctiiva) ; more especially 
in the provinces of the former Papal States and in Kmilia there exist under 
the names ot 41 university agrarie", 4 ‘ comunanze ”, or “ partecipanze '* 
associations regulating the collective use of large areas of land as meadow, 
pasture or woodland, whether the lands really belong to the rural commu¬ 
nities or represent the joint property of individuals whose lights are de¬ 
rived from mediaeval feudal rights. These bodies, winch were first reg¬ 
ulated by the Law of August 1894, No. 397, have landed property of 
no inconsiderable extent: though exact and recent statistics are not avail¬ 
able, it is estimated that in the province of Rome alone the cultivated or 
pasture lands over which the university agrarie exercise rights, whether 
rights of ownership or customary rights (uso civico), are more than 
100,000 hectares in extent. 

Now’ it evident that the university agrarie are co-operative, if not in 
form, at least in substance. The National Credit Institute recognized 
the social importance of these bodies and with a view to the study of their 
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working and the promotion of their development on modern lines, set 
up towards the middle of 1917 a special office known as the Ufficio delle 
miversita agrarie. On the initiative of this, with the support of the Minis¬ 
try of Agriculture, there followed the drawing up of a legislative provision 
which was embodied in the Decree of 4 October 1917, No. 1,604, afterwards 
replaced by the Lieutenancy Decree-Law of 14 July 1918, No. 1,142. 
By this decree there was granted to the university agrarie of Latium the 
power to add to and improve their property, and to contract loans on the 
basis of a special ordinance of experimental character. 

Meantime the National Institute had applied for and obtained the 
power of assisting with loans the agricultural associations of the kind 
mentioned, as well as agricultural co-operative societies, and to meet this 
need the Lieutenancy Decree of 8 October 1916, No 1336, was promulgated, 
on which there shortly followed other measures (1) of which the most 
important was undoubtedly the one that established the Land and Agri¬ 
cultural Credit Section above mentioned. 

The Decree of 22 April 1920, No. 516, thus defined (Art. 2) the operations 
of this section,for which 100,000,000 liras were set aside: 

(#) loans for the provision of working capital for farming land, its 
ordinary cultivation and the working up of the produce ; 

(b) loans for improvements and changes in the system of culti- 
tivation; 

(c) mortgage loans for the purchase of land, for enfranchisement 
of land from dues and charges, for improvements and changes in the system 
of cultivation to an amount not exceeding 80 per cent, of the purchase 
price or the amount of the valuation of the land. 

On the basis of these provisions mortgage loans were granted or 
applied for, as shown in the following table: 


Mortgage Loans Granted or Applied for. 


1 

Area ^ 

Valuation 

of the land 

1 

Loans made ^ 

I 

Period 

of the loans 1 

i 

Percentage 

1 

hectares | 

liras 

liras | 

years 

~ - 

(a) Loans definitely advanced of 1 
which the amortization began 1 * 

on 1 January 1922. 1 943.86801 

9,720,000 

1 

1 

6,500,000 

i 

30 

i 1 

67 

{&} Loans sanctioned but not yet, ; 

advanced.5,098.8842 22,462,730 12,467,500 

1 l 

l _ 

— 

(1') Loans applied for but not yet 
sanctioned.2,921.9431 

1 

1 

1 

1 1 

1 _ 

— 

'8,964.6553 

— 

— 

1 — 

— 


(1) See on this point the article in the International Review of Agricultural Economics* 
January-Fcbruary 2922, on ** Measures Adopted during the War to Encourage Agricultural 
Cooperation ” 
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In nearly all cases the purpose for which these loans were applied for 
was the purchase of land 

Loans for improvements and changes in the system of cultivation 
(plantation of timber trees, olive tiees, almond trees, fruit trees, vines, etc , 
general changes in the crops cultivated, preparation of land and adaptation 
of buildings) were made only to a moderate extent Thus a credit of 
500,000 liras was granted to the Co-operative Landholding Society of Castel- 
gandolfo for the laying out of a vineyard on 26 hectares of land, while three 
other credits with the same object were under consideration on 31 Decem¬ 
ber 1921 and were subsequently sanctioned in favour of the co-operative 
societies of Putignano, Spinazzola and Gioia del Colie, in the province of 
Bari, for the sums of 200,000, 240,000 and 200,000 liras respectively. The 
intention of the Section was to initiate in thi« way the experiment of cred¬ 
it for tree planting, awaiting the result of the first trials before making 
further developments. 

The other operations carried out have to do with loans for providing 
working capital for farming which are granted in the manner already noted. 
On the whole, the first year of working of the Section (1) closed with loans 
on the security of bills amounting to 63,127,068 liras, and mortgage loans 
amounting to 6,500,000 liras 

In conclusion the work of propaganda carried on by the Institute and 
the support given to the co-operative movement in general calls for remark. 
The “ School for Co-operators M was carried on during the year under con¬ 
sideration, as in the previous year. Eleven courses in book-keeping and in 
thrift were arranged : five in Northern Italy, three in Central Italy, and 
three in the South. These courses were attended by 268 students, chiefly 
employees in co-operative societies : they lasted in each for 45 days and 
were conducted by local instructors. As regards agricultural co-operation 
in particular, the propaganda compaign received its first impetus from a 
congress of co-operative societies at Bologna on 3 June 1917 as a result 
of which the Institute founded in that city an Office for inspection of and 
assistance to the agricultural co-operative societies, with the objects of 
re-organizing the co-operative land-holding societies {affittanze colleiiivc) 
in every part of Italy. Press support was given to this movement, and a 
periodical La Cooperazione Aqncola was published which spread an under¬ 
standing of the principal problems of co-operation in its application to agri¬ 
culture. In the autumn of the same year a similar office was opened in 
Mantua for the province of Verona and, after the armistice, for theTrentino. 
Another office of the kind came into existence at the end of 1918 at Florence 
with the object of assisting and promoting agricultural co-operation in 
Tuscany. To the National Institute is due the formation of an office for 
assistance, propaganda and inspection in connection with the movement for 
agricultural co-operation in the Venetian provinces. This later passed under 
the control of the Federal Credit Institution for the Revival of Venetia. 

(1) By the I,aw of 22 March 1921, No. 312, there was set up in the Institute a Section of 
Credit fox Fisheries, with an endowment of 2,000,000 liras advanced by the State. 
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2 THE BANK OF LABOUR AND CO-OPERATION IN ITS SECOND YEAR OF WORK 
IXG — B VN y CV DEL LAVORO L DELLA COOPER YZIONE : ESDRCIZIO IQ 2 1 ( 2 ° ESERCIZIO SO 
CIYLE' RELA/IONI DLL CON'SIGLIO DI AJEJECISTR YZIONE E DEI bINDACI BlL YXLIO YL ^1 
DlCCYIBRE 1921 E RENDICONTO ECOXOIHCO NOIE E T WOLE ILLUSTRATIVE Mllail, 1922 

In the International Rcvien of A^ncnltural Economics of January 
February of the current year we explained the organization and first 
results of the Bank of Labour and Co-operation formed in 1919 “ to place 
the benefits of credit and saving at the disposal of production and labour 
in their various manifestations ” and particulaily at the disposal of co-oper¬ 
ation. It was shown in that article that the organization of labour was 
already fully developed in Venetia; that in Lombardy definite forms of 
co-operative activity had received support from the Bank and that this 
latter had not neglected to create co-operative centres in Piedmont (pro¬ 
vinces of Turin and Cuneo), in Tuscany, in Latium and Campania. An 
examination of the statement of accounts for IQ21, the second year of 
working, and of the information which accompanies it, reveals the fact of 
its steady progress and the increasing value of its activity. 

At the close of the financial year 1919-20 the Bank besides its adminis¬ 
trative headquarters in Llilan had an office at Naples for the South, 
branches at Bergamo and Salerno and an agency at Magenta. In the course 
of 1921, gradually realizing a programme of expansion in accordance 
with the needs of the co-operative movement, district offices were formed 
at Turin, Padua and Rome, as well as branch offices at Como, Cremona, 
and Varese and an agency at Salerno, while preparations were made for 
opening an office at Catania, this centre for organization in Sicily finally 
taking shape at the beginning of the year. 

This development was the more appreciated as the Bank, retaining 
its principle of granting credit only to societies which are well managed 
and are technically well equipped, has so organized its new offices that they 
will be able to inspect, supervize and assist the societies to which advances 
are made, and the security of the loans will accordingly be the sound work¬ 
ing of the societies themselves rather than ordinary guarantees. 

We now come to the actual figures. The cash account of the Institute 
shows receipts auounting to 535,620,313 liras and an expenditure of 
533,203,601 liras, with a balance at the end of the year of 2,416,711 liras; 
the bills discounted amounted to 200,909,886 liras, while the bills redis¬ 
counted or paid amounted to 187,985,190 liras, and by adding to the balance 
(12,924,395 liras) 59,810,838 liras being the value oi bills in circulation, 
there was on the 31 December 1921 a credit of 72,734,754 liras in unpaid 
bills, as compared with 52,654,722 liras on 31 December 1920. The ad¬ 
vances to co-operative societies, as shown up to that date, reached the 


following amounts: 

to co-operative societies for pioduction and labour . 48,059,010 liras 

to agricultural co-operative societies.11,317,792 » 

to distributive co-operative societies.10,919,490 » 

70,296,292 liras 

plus discounts to trading bodies ......... 2,438,461 » 
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There were besides bills to the value of 44,623,792 liras entrusted the 
Bank for collection, while the current account showed 421,186,422 liras 
of lodgements and 409,214,264 liras of withdrawals. A considerable in¬ 
crease as compared with the previous year occurred in regard to the cur¬ 
rent account with other banks which closed with a credit of 4,855,211 liras 
and a debit of 23,651,637 liras, due to the general increase in business. 

A circumstance especially significant of the confidence reposed in the 
Institute may be mentioned, namely the business in savings deposits; there 
were deposits amounting to 38,959,641 liras, while the withdrawals amount¬ 
ed to 24,561,498 liras, leaving a balance at the end of year of 14,398,143 
liras, in comparison with 2,968,023 liras on 31 December 1920. 

The total business done (incomings and outgoings) was 1,976,197,018 
liras. 

The gross profits of the year reached the sum of 6,527,924 liras, as com¬ 
pared with 2,801,696 liras in the previous year. 

Against these must be placed the expenses, which amounted to 6,518,879 
liras including the sum of 493,505 liras for the office of technical and legal 
assistance to co-operative societies. 

Certain figures are especially interesting. The outstanding loans to 
the co-operative societies, amounting as it has been seen to 70,000,000 
liras, are made up partly of loans granted in 1920 and renewed in the 
subsequent year, partly of new loans. The new loans granted in 1921 
amounted to 42,067,607 liras, of which 32,116,225 liras were granted to 
co-operative socities for labour, 5,806,094 liras to co-operative agricultural 
societies, 3,315,288 liras to co-operative distributive societies and 830,000 
liras to agricultural societies of various kinds. 

As regards co-operation for labour, loans amounting to 25,000,000 
liras were secured by the assignment of orders to pay issued by public bodies, 
and as regards agricultural co-operation, loans amounting to 3,770,000 
liras were secured by the right to levy distress on farm-stock and on 
ungathered fruit. Other important loans were also made, partly se¬ 
cured by the insurance policies of ex-service men assigned to co-operative 
societies as an addition to their share capital (727,381 liras) and partly 
secured on indemnities due for war losses and granted to co-operative 
labour societies in Venetia (9,972,800 liras): such loans together with 
those previously mentioned make up a total of 52,767,789 liras of new 
transactions carried out in 1921 with co-operative societies or their 
members. 

This vast mass of operations, each demanding special care and atten¬ 
tion, necessitated supervision on special lines and by a qualified staff. 
There was therefore set up for the purpose an Office of Central Inspection, 
where were kept an analysed schedule of the co-operative societies, a reg¬ 
ister of the insurances against risks held by them, in which the undertak¬ 
ings financed are entered with a note of their obligations to the Bank, 
and a record of due dates for everything concerning the societies (balanc¬ 
ing of accounts, re-elections of management committees, falling due of 
insurance premiums,amortization of debts, granting of credits, etc.). The 
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work of this Inspectorate was devoted in 1921 to helping the societies to 
tide over the difficult post-war period. 

The report mentioned then discusses the influence of the Bank on the 
co-operative movement, indicating the more important problems that 
had to be dealt with during the year. 

After describing the measures adopted for the benefit of co-operative 
distributive societies, which felt more than any others the effects of the 
economic crisis, the report gives examples of the results achieved in the 
field of agricultural co-operation, particularly those due to the creation 
of occupying ownership of small holdings under the auspices of special 
co-operative societies “ for purchase and subdivision of land,” and also 
those due to the co-operative management of agricultural undertakings. 

A remarkable effort to assist co-operation in its development and con¬ 
solidation has thus been made in the two and a half years of the life of 
the Bank and the intention is that this shall be continued with the help 
of the societies themselves. Now that the initial stage is passed these 
societies “ must accustom themselves to a more exact adjustment of the 
general conditions of the money market. They must proceed to make 
changes, and to detail plans for the future. Good-will must be aroused 
and dormant energy rendered effective, so that the sacrifices of the past 
may not be in vain, while the fruits of experience may be realized. ” 

G. C. 


NORWAY. 

THE NORSE PEASANTS’ FEDERATION (NORSK DANDKANSFORBUND). - KsfUD- 
son (Nicolay H.) r Aus der Gesckichte der Bauembewegung Norwegens, in Griine 
Internationale, Part 1-2, August September, Vienna, 1922. 

The European agricultural crisis, which began about 1S80 as a result 
of transoceanic competition, was the determining cause which led to the 
formation in Norway of a large national organization among the peasants. 
On 6 February 1896 there was formed the Norsk Landmansforbund to 
unite the agriculturists in the common task of guarding their economic and 
social interests, of securing the prosperity of agriculture and of ensuring 
that the authorities would give it the necessary protection. The great 
majority of members of the Federation, at the present time numbering 
70,000, are peasants. As regards political parties, the Federation did not 
originally form a separate political organization, but relied for support on 
existing parties. In 19x0 it was decided to put up for election only candi¬ 
dates connected with the Federation. On the occasion of the political elec¬ 
tions of 1921 the Federation obtained for the first time 17 seats out of the 
150 Parliamentary representatives. The programme of the Federation 
includes not only the elevation of the agricultural classes, but also the 
equitable treatment of all classes for the general good of the country. 
The work so far accomplished by the Peasants’ Federation gives good 
promise for the future. M. T. 
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FINLAND. 


THE CONVERSION OF TENANT FARMERS INTO OCCUPYING OWNERS - BlfVING 
(Dr. Oesten) : Die Bodenfrage in Filmland, In the Archw fur Innere Kolonisaiion, 
Vol. XIV, Fart g-ri. Berlin, June to August 1922. 

From the most remote times the system of tenancy was practized in 
Finland by a population destitute of capital, as a means of acquiring land 
for cultivation. In the greater number of cases this form of colonization 
was carried out as follows : Tie cultivator obtained from the landowner 
permission to build in a place agreed on a dwelling house for himself, making 
use of the material from the woodland belonging to the owner, and in the 
same way to erect the out-buildings necessary to the working of the farm ; 
he was also given permission to break up the land and to cultivate it 
either as arable land or as pasture to the extent of his ability. In the first 
few years the cultivator usually had no obligation to pay anything : after¬ 
wards the rent was paid by the method of doing work for a certain number 
of days fixed by agreement 1 between the parties, to which there were added 
in some cases pajunents in kind, of wool, eggs, fruit, etc. Only very oc¬ 
casionally was a money leut paid. 

After the rise in the price of wood, the owners no longer found it suit¬ 
ed them to keep tenants on their land, and by degrees they resumed pos¬ 
session of the farms and incorporated in their own lands the more fertile 
plots. In this way the number of tenants, according to the returns, de¬ 
creased in the period from 1901 to 1912 by almost io t ooo. 

In 1909 the Parliament passed a new law on tenancy by which tenants 
whose economic and social position was inferior to that of the owners could 
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in certain cases secure defence in a court of law against the claims advanced 
by these latter. In 1914 a Commission was formed for the purpose of 
finding a solution to the problem of the conversion of small tenancies 
into small independent holdings. The outbreak of the War delayed the 
prosecution of this enquiry and the question was only settled on 15 October 
1918 when a law was passed with the object of rendering the rented farms 
independent property. 

On the basis of this law both tbe landowner and the tenant have 
the right to suggest, at any time during the period of tenancy, the sale 
of the rented farm. The area of the saleable land is limited to the area 
up to this time worked by the tenant, but it cannot exceed twenty hectares 
and for the plots of agricultural or industrial labourers two hectares. 

The sale price is fixed on the basis of pre-war prices. Since the price 
of land has gone up considerably in the interval and money has depreciated, 
the tenants can purchase their farms at a relatively low price. In some 
cases the tenants have had recourse to State aid for the payment of the 
sum of money required for the purchase. The State has thereupon on the 
request of the tenant paid the purchase price to the owner in State bonds 
and has granted to the tenant a loan of corresponding amount repayable 
by instalments. 

The above mentioned law, which was completed in 1919 by a special 
administrative Decree has brought about the sale of rented farms all over , 
the country without any serious opposition The reform was to be carried 
through within a few years. . M. T. 


FRANCE. 

ENCOURAGEMENT OF RETURN TO THE I*AND. — Docket du 17 octobre 1922, ins- 
TITTTANT DAN'S CHEQUE D&PARTEMENT UN COMIT& nu RETOUR A EA TERRE. JOWfUll Ofi¬ 
eld , 19 October 1922. 

A Decree of 17 October 1922 creates in each department, under the 
chairmanship of the prefect and under the authority of the Minister of 
Agriculture, a Return to the Land Committee nominated by order issued 
by the Minister of Agriculture and consisting of 22 members, of whom ten 
are nominated by the Minister on the proposal of the prefect and ten are 
elected by the agricultural societies of the department: the two other 
members are the Chief Inspector of Agriculture of the region and the Di¬ 
rector of Agricultural Services of the Department. 

This Committee is formed with the object of issuing or encouraging 
the issue of the necessary propaganda on the return to the land, of assist¬ 
ing farmers and agricultural labourers to find land they can cultivate 
or posts they can fill. It gets into touch with the public Labour Ex¬ 
changes and Employment Bureaux, wherever they exist. It gives support 
when required to farm-workers, male and female: spreads a knowledge of 
the laws as to thrift, social insurance and the acquisition of land. Finally by 
seconding tbe efforts of the public offices for erecting cheap dwelling houses, 
it engages in the work of ensuring convenient and healthy accomoda- 
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tion for the families of farm hands. In a general way, it encourages all 
public and private initiatives that can help to bring about the return to 
the land, and the well-being of the rural classes. 

M. B. 


GERMANY. 


THE PREVALENCE OF TENANT FARMING IN GERMANY AND STATE INTERVEN¬ 
TION FOR ITS REGULATION. — Seiff : Neuregelung der Pachtschutzordming vom 
9 Juni 1920. In the Aichtv des Deutschen Landwirtschaftsiats , 41st yeai Berlin, 1921 — 
Schiele (Martin), Member of the Reichstag: Das ueue Pachtschutzgesetz. In the 
Deutsche 7 ageseeitung, Nos 175, i>6,17; Berlin, 10, 11, 13, August 1922. — SK4LWEIT 
(Prof. Doctor Augustin): Das Pachtproblem. In the Bonner Agrarpoliticche Untei- 
suchungen , Part I, Bonn and Leipzig, 1922 

The prevalence of tenancy as the form of land holding varies very 
much in different parts of Germany. For the most part the decisive factor 
in respect to this was the manner in which the changes in the former sys¬ 
tem of land holding had come about. Where, as almost everywhere in 
Germany, the peasants, on the dissolution of the previously existing feud¬ 
al ties, became landowners, there is little tenancy especially among the 
occupiers of small or medium-sized farms. Where on the other hand the 
landed proprietor has succeeded in modifying the former relations with 
the new dependents in accordance with the requirements of the landlord 
classes, the tenancy system is still in force at the present time. But as 
a rule occupying ownership is the usual form of tenure, whether the num¬ 
ber of the farms or the total of their area is considered. 

According to the most recent census, that of 1907, there were in exist¬ 
ence nearly" a million farms (to be exact 985,899), consisting exclusively 
of rented land : the extent of these was equivalent to 6.8 per cent, of the 
whole area utilized for agriculture. About 900,000 of these farms, that is 
to say nine tenths, belonged to the smallest group of farms of less than two 
hectares in extent, 50,000 to the class of farms from two to five hectares, 
and about 40,000 to the class of farms from five to ten hectarevS. If in 
this latter class account is also taken of farms where half the land is rented, 
the number rises to 109,000. Again in the class of large farms tenancy 
was of considerable importance : of the ,23,156 farms of an extent greater 
than 100 hectares, 5,156 consisted exclusively of rented lands and 1,005 
were more than half rented lands. The leasing of large farms is prevalent 
in the Eastern provinces of Prussia, where there is a preponderance of large 
estates, and even more so in Southern and Western Germany, where land- 
owners took up farming only to a very limited extent. Thus for example 
the large rented farms represent 47.5 per cent, of the area of agricultural 
land in Hanover, and as much as 77.1 per cent, in the district of the Neck- 
ar (Wurttemberg), thus considerably exceeding the average for the whole 
of Germany which is for farms of more than 100 hectares 20.5 per cent. 

The fact of the marked prevalence of the system of tenancy in certain 
localities, taken in conjunction with the continual depreciation of the cur¬ 
rency, more and more pronounced in the post-war years, has induced the 
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Government to intervene in the drawing up of agreements, a matter in 
which hitherto the parties had been left free, and to put a stop to the notices 
to quit that were being given by landowners all over Germany. By a 
vote of the National Assembly, the Government was invited on 19 July 
1919 to issue without delay a decree by which : 1. it should be impossible 
to take away land held in tenancy, and particularly small holdings so held 
from the tenant without serious cause ; 2. if such resumption of the land 
by the owner had already taken place without any serious cause, the pre¬ 
vious state of affairs should be restored : 3 the rents should be so regulat¬ 
ed as to make excessive claims impossible. A Decree expressly safeguarding 
tenancies was issued on 9 June 1920 (Rctchspachtschufcordnunq) which 
was to remain m force till 30 May 1922 and was then extended bv a Taw 
of 29 June 1922 to 30 Septembei 1924, 

On the basis of these measures, the higher piovincial authorities are 
authorized to institute in all areas under their administration or in 
any pait of them Tenancy Conciliation Committees (Pcchteiniqu)i%s- 
nmier). These Committees are composed of a magistrate who is chairman, 
and of an equal number of landlords and tenants as members. In the 
nomination oi the tenants regard must be had to the small, medium-sized 
and large holdings separately. The Conciliation Committee must in the 
first place endeavour to promote an agreement between -the two parties 
concerned: if it does not succed in so doing, then it pronounces itself. The 
substance of the agreement or of the judgment has contractual force for 
the parties, as though they had arrived at sueii an agreement by the ordi¬ 
nary direct means. The agreements and the judgments can be immediately 
put into force. 

The powers of intervention possessed by the Tenancy Conciliation 
Committees vary according to the size of the farms. For those that are 
less than ten hectares, the courts can rule: 1. that the notice to quit 
is not valid and that the a?reemeuts in respect of which notice has been 
given shall be extended for a maximum period of two yearn : 2. that agree¬ 
ments expiring without notice shall be extended for a maximum period 
of two years: 3. that the agreements shall be dissolved before the due 
date. For farms of any other size, the couits can make a fresh ruling as 
to charges that do not appear justified in view of the altered circumstances. 

The putting into force of these general ivies, which have validity 
for the whole Reich , is delegated to the separate federal governments. 

M. T. 
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BULGARIA. 

AGRARIAN REFORM — Dvskvloff (Di Raiko), Minister: Bcwcttguinde zuni Gesetz 
fur den Arbeitslaud-Besitz m Bulgarien In the Jahrbuch der Bo lemetonn, Part. 3, 
Berlin, 1 August 1922 — Hartwich (Dr Carl) - Bulgansclies Gezetz fiber das Zuldssige 
Arbeitsgrundeigentnni In the Archil jurlnnae Koluinsation, Part 9-10 Berlin June 
to August, 1922 

The characteristic feature of agrarian reform in Bulgaria does not so 
much lie in the expropriation of large estates, which is only of secondary 
importance as in the creation of a more equal distribution between medium 
sized and small holdings. This reform has as its legal basis the Taw of 
5 May 1921 (1), which contains the following fundamental provisions: 

The right to property in land is limited to an area of 30 hectares per 
family, when the soil is cultivated directly by the owner. If the owner 
does not cultivate the land himself, he cannot own more than four hect¬ 
ares for himself and more than ten altogether with the family (Article 2). 
The land occupied in excess of these limits is declared State property and 
constitutes the " Reserve for land for the workers ” (Trudowa posemelna 
sobstwennost) (Ait. 3), This Reserve is intended for assigning land: 1. to 
landless cultivators who are cultivating other people's land: 2. to small 
hccupying owners who have insufficient land or who have no dwelling 
oouse on their land ; 3, to agricultural specialists who have not enough 
land at their dispos'd; 4. to agricultural co-operative societies, for the 
establishment of model farms or for the organization of agriculture 1 industry; 
5. to agricultural labourers who do not possess laud, but have shown that 
they are capable of being active owners of holdings. These must be less 
than twenty years of age and married or the support of their family (Art. 9). 
The lands which are assigned out of this Reserve must be put into order 
and should if possible be complete from an agricultural point of view (Art. 
38 and 39). Owners in whose lands are included small lots belonging to 
other persons may apply for these to be exchanged for others of equal val¬ 
ue (Art. 41). If land thus assigned remains uncultivated for a period of 
three years and also if it is not afterwards cultivated with sufficient care, 
it is taken from its new owners and returned to the Reserve, the money 
paid being refunded (Art. 16). The persons to whom lands are assigned 

(1) This law was mentioned, while it was still before the legislature, in the Issue of 
April 1922 of the International Review of Agricultural Economics 
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in virtue of this law cannot for twenty years after the assignment alienate 
either their own land or that assigned to them except in favour of the 
Reserve (Art. 15). 

The owners of expropriated lands are paid for on the basis of the aver¬ 
age market price in the period 1905-1915, with deduction of the following 
percentages: 


Hectares expropriated Percentage 

From 10 to 30.10 

> 30 4 5°.20 

» 50 » 100.30 

» 100 > 200.40 

Over 200 .50 


The percentage indicated is paid to the management of the Reserve. 

The expropriated owners receive payment fiom the Agricultural Bank 
of Bulgaria in mortgage bonds bearing six per cent, interest (Art. 53). The 
new owner receives the land at co. c t price plus a 20 per cent, supplement 
which goes to the Reserve, but the price per hectare must not be less than 
1000 lei plus the 20 per cent. As security for the payment of the amount 
incurred over the transfer of the expropriated land, a mortgage for thirty 
years at eight per cent, is registered against the new owner in favour of 
the Agricultural Bank of Bulgaria (Art. 46). Bulgarian agriculturists 
returning to Bulgaria from other countries receive a mortgage loan for 
fifty years, and the first payment only falls due after three years from the 
date of gaining possession (Art. 56). 

The agrarian reform, radical as it is for the most part, may neverthe¬ 
less be carried out without serious difficult3 T owing to the preponderance 
in the country of a peasant cultivator population. M. T. 

GERMANY. 

THE FOURTH NATIONAL HOME COLONIZATION CONFERENCE. - Atchi" fur In- 
ntte Kolomsation , Part 9-11, Berlin, June to August 192 2 

The Fouith National Home Colonization Conference [Reichssied- 
lungskonferenz) was called by the Minister of Labour of the Reich on the 
invitation of Prussia, and was held at Frankfort-on-Oder on 1 and 2 June 
1922. There were present the delegates of all the Federal States. The 
question was discussed of the taxes on increments of value in respect to 
the home colonization undertakings of public utility, taxes which, for the 
said undertakings, are shortly to be regulated by provisions made by the 
Ministry of Labour. 

It was generally recognized that colonizing enterprises should be de¬ 
voted, even more than before, to the assistance of workers on the land, 
so as to eliminate the causes of the rural exodus. In addition to the 
steps already taken of setting aside for the construction of dwelling 
houses for farm labourers 200,000,000 marks from the fund for assistance 
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to the unemployed, and of setting aside 100,000,000 marks for providing 
work for farm labourers who have lost their employment in consequence 
of the division of large estates, it was especially recommended that steps 
should be taken to promote the raising of the status of the labourer 
by means of home colonization on a tenancy basis and in suitable cases 
by making use of the system of tenancy along with the right of purchase. 
It was held that the hindrances to colonization occasioned by the advance 
in prices, especially in the market price of building materials, could not 
be overcome except to a limited extent by the introduction of an economical 
system of building, and that in this direction i t is difficult to look forward 
to any fundamental improvement until there is a return to a more stable 
condition of the currency. M. T. 


POLAND. 

THE RESUETS OF THE AGRARIAN REFORM. - Rcvut memuelle tie i iaintique, pub¬ 
lished by the Central Statistical Office of the Polish Republic. Warsaw, Vol. V, Part 
7, year 1922. 

The agrarian reform has been put into force by the action of several 
laws. Fundamental principles were first laid down by the Law of 15 July 
1919: the Law of 15 July 1920 regulated their execution : another of 6 
July 1920 organized Land Offices : finally the Law of 17 December 1920 
made free grants of a certain quantity of land to discharged soldiers. 

Lands intended for agriculture must be divided into lots and distrib¬ 
uted among the cultivators. Various classes of land are used with this 
object: those which belonged to members of the former reigning families ; v 
lands in mortmain after arrangement with the Holy See ; lands acquired 
during the War by usurious methods and those that belong to persons who 
habitually speculate in laud; in the last place lands acquired by private 
persons by means of an expropriation and in return for an indemnity. 
The present owners of estates have the right to keep a part of the lands 
belonging to them, in a proportion corresponding to a farm of average size, 
of from 60 to 180 hectares according to the district. Lands divided into 
lots are granted by preference to agricultural labourers who in consequence 
of the parcelling out of the large estates are left without work; to the 
cultivators of farms too small to supply the needs of a peasant family; 
to discharged soldiers, and finally to individuals who do not own land 
and have not up to now been occupied in agriculture but are capable of 
farm-work. The carrying out of the agrarian reform is entrusted to the 
District Land Offices. Before proceeding to expropriation, the competent 
Office gives notice to the owner concerned who, within a period of thirty 
days, has the right to give up his lands voluntarily against payment of 
compensation calculated according to the rules in force on the subject 
of forced expropriation. In the event of expropriation, the compensation 
is fixed by special committees, which take as the basis of evaluation half 
the current market price. Buildings on the farm, put up since 1 August 
1914, are expropriated on the basis of their value when first built. Im- 
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provements carried out since the same date, as well as the cost of culti¬ 
vation, of fertilizers and of seeds are calculated separately taking into 
account their value at the time the improvement was made. I/ive stock 
is not subject to expropriation. The payment of the compensation can 
take place immediately, with reservation of the claims of third parties, 
or by graduated payments, increased by the corresponding interest. 
The parcelling out of rural lands is effected by the district land officers, 
who prepare the schemes and fix the price at which the parcels are grant¬ 
ed, taking into account the value of the land on the basis of the compensa¬ 
tion for expropriation as well as the value of the buildings and other im¬ 
provements. If the grantees are disabled ex-service men or former sol¬ 
diers who are without resources, the State will grant them a long term 
loan, by means of a fund built up by a levy on the expropriation com¬ 
pensations. The lots granted to private persons cannot be alienated nor 
subdivided, even in the event of decease, so long as they are not free 
of the mortgage guaranteeing the purchase price, and in any case before 
the expiration of 25 years dating from the formation of the plots. 

In actual practice the State had only bought up, by 1 January 1922, 
25 private estates of 7,148 hectares in extent and the parcelling out of four 
of these, amounting to an area of 818 hectares, had been undertaken 
in 1921, but the number and extent of the properties parcelled out, 
whether by Tand Offices or by authorized private institutions or persons, 
is considerable. Over the whole of Poland, as a matter of fact, 1,679 
estates, of a total area of 263,902 hectares, have been parcelled out. 
Out of these totals, 482 estates (i. e. 28.7 per cent.), of an area of 
108,040 hectares (38.3 per cent.) have been parcelled out by the Land 
Offices ; 492 (29.3 per cent.), of an area of 108,063 hectares (42.8 per cent.) 
have been parcelled out by authorized institutions ; 705 (42 per cent.) 
of an area of 47,799 hectares (18.9 per cent.) by private persons. 

Out of 600 estates, of a total area of 1x1,526 hectares, 6,785 separate 
farms have been made, comprising 68,463 hectares ; 9,229 additions to 
farms, comprising 29,844 hectares ; 1,105 holdings for artisans, workmen 
and employees amounting to 978 hectares; also 111 special colonies, with 
1,429 hectares; 10,812 hectares iiave been reserved for undertakings of 
public utility. 

The new owners include 583 former soldiers and disabled ex-service 
men, 1,280 former agricultural labourers attached to the farms, 386 former 
farmers, 3,941 landless peasants, 7,810 peasants who had an insufficient 
extent of land before, 964 whose land had been previously inadequate 
for their needs, and 162 with no agricultural experience: in other words, 
out of 100 new owners, one may reckon that 3.9 per cent, are former 
soldiers and disabled ex-service men, 8.5 are former farm-labourers, 2.6 
former farmers, 26 per cent, landless peasants, 5X.6 per cent, peasants 
whose land had previously been inadequate for their needs, 6.4 per cent, 
of peasants formerly possessing sufficient land, and one per cent, with 
no previous experience of agriculture. 
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Iii the Eastern territories (departments of Novogrodsk, of Bialystok, 
of Poleria and of Vilhsmia), the State has undeitaken in virtue of the Law 
of 17 December 1920 important operations of military colonization. It 
has acquired the ownership of 389,018 hectares, of which 90,351 belonged 
to the State or were Crown appanages, 16,854 belonged to the Church, 
82,614 private persons of Polish nationality, 197,319 foreigners and 
1,880 to other classes of proprietors, and out of these lands it has already 
set aside 98,470 hectares for the scheme tor military colonization (36,169 
hectares in individual holdings, 53,203 hectares in collective holdings and 
9,098 hectares in workmen's colonies), 7,058 hectare** for public institu¬ 
tions and 47,371 hectares for the purpose of putting into execution the 
agrarian reform. 

In c hort much work involving radical changes has been accomplished 
by the Land Offices in the former kingdom of Poland: the doing away 
with rights of usage and of feudal dues, the consolidation of holdings, 
the distribution of lands held in common (pasturage, forests), etc. The 
following figures show the extent of the work in progress : 
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PORTUGAL. 

MEASURES FOR BRINGING UNDER CULTIVATION UNCULTIVATED LAND 
CAP A BL E OF BEING FARMED. — Deckbto N. 7933, promovtjstdo o aprovei- 
tajecnto de baldios e dd ixcultos. Didno do Goviino, Series I, No 255. Lisbon, 16 
December 1921. 

By the Decree No. 7,933, dated 10 December 1921, the Portuguese 
Government has adopted sundry measures, intended to bring under culti¬ 
vation lands capable of remunerative cultivalion, which at present lie 
waste and unused, for the most part in the hands of private persons. 
These measures relate to: 

{a) rural common lands under the administration of municipal coun 
dls or parish cou n cil s , the use of which is enjoyed by the inhabitants 
of the surrounding district, according to traditional local custom; 
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(6) rural lands which aie not as a matter of fact utilized by the in¬ 
habitants of the locality though they have the right of doing so; 

(c) uncultivated land, whether public or private, which is cultivable 
but has not been cultivated, nor broken up, nor utilized in any way over 
a period of se\en years. 

Common Lands . — The Taw first defines more exactly what is meant 
by common rights, stating that it consists in rights of pasturage, of 
planting or maintaining woods from which firewood or building material 
or wood for carpentry may be obtained by the inhabitants of the locality, 
or rights of utilizing the land in any way for which it is fit, provided always 
that this use does not canv with it the appropriation of any part of the 
land, or is incompatible with the common advantage of the inhabitants. 

The law in question provides that common lands which are regarded 
as being more than are necessary for the purposes of such utilization and 
are adaptable to cultivation may be granted, provided they are not devoted 
to afforestation, in emphyteusis by the municipal councils to all the 
inhabitants who make application for it, such lands being divided into as 
many plots as there are families of inhabitants. 

The plots are then drawn for by those who take them, and in the 
case of any householder not wishing to participate, or of his refusal to 
take up the land on the conditions laid down, the plot which would have 
fallen to him passes into the category of unassigned land and becomes the 
property of the municipal councils. 

The emphyteusis agreements will be made on condition that the grant¬ 
ees work and make use of the land within a maximum limit of two years, 
counting from the date of the agreement, and that they become members 
of some undertaking, company or co-operative society legally constituted, 
which is formed with the object of cultivating or otherwise utilizing 
in accordance with the decree an extent of land of which these plots form 
part. 

Further the law grants to any individtial, company or co-operative 
society legally constituted the power to lent any of these plots, so given in 
emphyteusis to the inhabitants of the district, provided that a year has 
not elapsed since the emphyteusis agreement, or, if it has elapsed, then pro¬ 
vided that the holder in emphyteusis has not taken in hand the cultiva¬ 
tion of the land nor the erection of any building. 

The land applied for must not be less than 100 hectares, except in 
the case in which the belt including these lands and the uncultivated lands 
is not of that extent: moreover, no private property must be included in 
the lands applied for. 

The application for this concession, in addition to the customary form¬ 
ulae, musl contain a statement of the number of the plots desired by 
the applicant, the names of the holders in emphyteusis, and the amount 
of the annual rent offered for each plot. 

On receiving the application, the council is to call together all the 
householders to whom the plots bel» »ng by right, giving the utmost publicity 
to the meeting, whether by notices in the local papers or by placards on the 
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doors of the municipal buildings, parish churches, or elementary schools, 
in the district in which the said lands are situated. 

On the basis of an understanding between the holders in emphyteusis 
and the would-be tenants as to the amount of the rent, the lease is to be 
drawn up. If such an agreement is not possible between the applicants 
and all or some of the holders, the rent is to fixed by three arbitrators, and 
finally, if the rent offered by the applicant is not accepted by a certain num¬ 
ber of the householders, arbitration must in this case also be resorted to, 
the arbitrators being chosen by agreement from among the inhabitants 
themselves, or if an agreement cannot be come to, by the chairman of the 
executive committee. The two parties must keep to the rent fixed by the 
arbitration, and if the lease is being signed within three days of the arbitra¬ 
tion, the holders in emphyteusis who refuse to sign lose the claim to the 
emphyteusis, and the ownership of their plots reverts to the municipal coun¬ 
cils, while, if it is the applicants who refuse to sign, a fine of ten per cent, 
of the proposed rental of the lands is imposed on them and is paid to the 
municipal councils. Bodies renting such lands, granted in emphyteusis 
to the inhabitants, are under an obligation to employ the services of these 
same inhabitants for the agricultural work undertaken by them, giving 
them the preference over all other cultivators. 

The leases are drawn up for a term of not less than 30 years, and the 
rents must be paid on 30 September of each year, and are subject to an 
increase of 25 per cent, after the first ten years and of 50 per cent, after 
20 years. 

The holders in emphyteusis who obstruct or impede in any way the free 
working of the plots or lands leased, lose their claim to this increase: as 
also those who cause damage to plants or sown lands, etc., lose the claim 
to the rent, which falls instead to the municipal councils, who employ the 
money in the wa} T provided by the law. 

If organizations or undertakings should desire to gain possession of 
these lands by cession or participation, they must state on the application 
presented to the municipal council, the basis of the contract, and at the 
meeting called as mentioned above, the chairman of the committee will 
endeavour to bring about an arrangement between the parties concerned, 
in respect to the said cession or participation, and when such an understand¬ 
ing is not possible an agreement to rent the lands may be made in the 
manner laid down by the Decree. 

Rural Lantls over which Common Rights do not Exist or are not Exercized. 
— In respect to land left uncultivated and abandoned, or lands of the 
right to use which the inhabitants of the locality have not availed them¬ 
selves, the law provides that they are to be regarded as the property of the 
respective municipal councils which, in order to utilize them for the purpose 
intended by the law, shall sell them to whatsoever individual, corporate 
body, undertaking, company or co-operative society legally constituted 
may apply for them, undertaking to cultivate them and to render them 
immediately productive. 

The sale of the said lands shall be held by public auction by the muni- 
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cipal councils taking as a basis of price one of the plans submitted by the 
applicants for bringing these lands under cultivation, or of a part of these 
when they constitute a complete whole. When, however, the municipal coun¬ 
cils do not come to a decision within three days from the submitting of the 
proposal above mentioned to carry out the sale, the lands pass to the State, 
which, acting through the Agricultural Development Committee [Junta 
de Fomento Agricola) can sell it, lease it or grant it in emphyteusis, according 
to the provisions of Article 8 of Decree No. 6,963 dated 23 September 
1920 (1). 

The sums realized by the municipal councils from the sale or the grant 
in emphyteusis of the lands, as well as the rents received, are to be imme¬ 
diately paid into the General Deposit Bank, remaining at the disposal of 
the councils. These can devote such sums to the building of schools, of 
fountains, of roads, etc., in localities in which the inhabitants have had the 
enjoyment of the right of use over the lands in question, retaining five per 
cent, of the sums, as reimbursement for the expenses incurred in the organ¬ 
ization of the cadastral survey in each commune. 

The Law also lays down special regulations for the cultivation or util¬ 
ization of some part of the lands in question, for which an individual, cor¬ 
porate body, or co-operative society legally constituted can make appli¬ 
cation. 

Rural lands of whatever kind, granted in emphyteusis previously to 
the law, whether hy municipal or parish councils, and land already consti¬ 
tuting a private estate in virtue of an agreement duly signed or of prescrip¬ 
tive right or legal ownership, are to continue to be utilized and occupied 
on the same conditions. 

Marking out and Division of Uncultivated Lands . — The Law lays 
down special provisions as regards the organization of the cadastral survey 
of uncultivated lands, whether the> are common lands or not, with a view 
to marking them out and dividing them. 

In this survey there must be shown, for all uncultivated land, its situa¬ 
tion, the locality the inhabitants of which enjoy common rights over 
it, the number of the inhabitants, the boundaries, the approximate average 
length and breadth, the number of lands under cultivation, etc. It should 
besides be shown if in the land over which common rights are exercized 
there is any part not essential to such use and capable of cultivation, a 
statement being made as to the most suitable type of cultivation. There 
must finally be a return made of the area of land suitable for afforestation. 
When the cadastral survey is made it is to be sent to the Ministry 01 
Agriculture by the respective councils, accompanied by statements as to 
the value of the lands, as to the possibility of utilizing them and in what 
way, and as to the most practicable scheme for reconciling the various 

(1) Article 8 of Decree No. 6,962 gives power to the Agricultural Development Com¬ 
mittee to acquire, by purchase or otherwise, any laud rural or urban and to sell it, lease 
it, or giant it in emphyteusis, devoting the proceeds of the sale to the Agricultural De¬ 
velopment Fund (Fondo de Fomento Agncola). 
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interests and avoiding disputes. It is the business of the Government 
to communicate to the municipal councils through the medium of the 
Ministry of Agriculture any corrections to be made in the survey, or on the 
other hand its approval, and to nominate a committee to proceed in each 
commune to the marking out and division of the said lands. 

All the expenses incurred iu regard to this will be paid through the 
Ministry of Agriculture out of the Fondo de Fomento Aqricola which 
will in its turn be reimbursed by means of the sums that rest It from the 
sale of the lands, paid to the General Deposit Bank. 

If thereupon any undertaking, company or co-operative society leg¬ 
ally constituted, should propose to buy uncultivated lands, the marking 
out of which has not yet been carried out pending the nomination of the 
appropriate committee, it is open to them to make application to the Min¬ 
istry of Agriculture, and to request it to proceed without delay to the said 
nomination, which will hive the precedence over all other nominations, 
on the understanding that the works are begun within a fortnight after 
the nomination. Besides the documents proving their legal existence, 
their financial position and liabilities, the said undertakings should 
indicate the area and situation of the uncultivated lands which they wish 
to purchase, as well as the way in which they intend to utilize it. When 
the said*lands are not of any great extent, or where an agreement as to 
the immediate bringing of it under cultivation is possible between the 
municipal councils, the inhabitants and the interested persons, the Daw 
lays down that the intervention of the committee should be dispensed 
with and that the marking out and division may be done by the respective 
municipalities subject to the approval of the Government. 

Cultivation of All UncuUivat&i Lands Capable of being Brought under 
Tillage. — The Law deals lastly with all those lands, whether public, pri¬ 
vate or communal, remaining untilled, which can be adapted to the growing 
of cereals or to afforestation, and it is laid down that such lands must be 
utilized in one or the other way within as shoit a time as possible. For 
this purpose the Law regards as untilled all lands which have not been cul¬ 
tivated or broken up within the last seven years nor in any way utilized 
whether for public 01 other purposes. 

A survey taken for the purpose classifies these lands under three cate¬ 
gories: public, communal and private, with further indications similar 
to tho^e given in the case of other lands. 

Corganization of the Survey of the Lands in Question . — A spei ial commit¬ 
tee will be nominated by the Government in each district to organize the 
survey of these lands. This committee will receive assistance in its work 
from the Treasury Department and from the Financial Sections of the di¬ 
stricts and municipalities, from the Forestry Depaitment, from the muni¬ 
cipal councils, from tlie parish committees and from all other administrative 
bodies able to furnish any information which it may requite. 

On the survey being organized, any undertaking, company or co-oper¬ 
ative society wishing either to purchase or to rent the said lands for a 
period of more than thirty years but not exceeding forty years or to hold 
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it in emphyteusi* or as a grant or in participation must apply to the Cm - 
eminent in the case of public untilled lands and to the municipal council 
in the case of untilled communal lands 

The area of the lands that are to be brought under cultivation by these 
bod it ^ may not be less than ioo hectaies, except 'ft hen the extent of the 
untilled i>art falls short of thi^ figure This total of ioo hectares will not 
include any piivate land that may happen to come within the area, but it 
may be made up by untilled lands of another kind 

All moneys received undei the terms of agieements made with the 
municipal councils are paid to the General Deposit Bank, from which 
the Agricultural Development Committee may recoup itself to the amount 
of the expenses paid out of its funds f< r the oiganization of the survey ot 
the lands of this kind. The remainder will be at the disposal of the muni¬ 
cipal councils, who con devote it at choice to works of public utility, etc 
When ?ny such business undertaking or co-opeiative society lias 
made application to cultivate 01 utilize untilled lands belonging to piivate 
individuals and not less than ioo hectares in extent, and the owmers 
or holders have refused to sell it, to grant it in enphyteusis, to let it on a 
long lease, to give it up or to hold it jointly with the said undertakings 
such owners or holders wall be obliged to cultivate the lands themselves 
within the term of one year, dating from the application made by the said 
bodies, who will give notice of this to the Agricultural Developement Com¬ 
mittee 

If at the expiiy of a year tlie lands have not yet been brought tinder 
cultivation, the said undertaking or co-operative societies may lequire 
the Agricultural Development Committee to order the sale of them by 
auction 

The price offered by these bodies per hectare shall serve as the basis 
of the sale and will form the reseive price. 

The proceeds of the sale will be paid into the General Deposit Bank 
and the Committee will draw on it for the amount of the expenses incurred: 
the remainder will be at the disposal of the previous owner or holder, 
whether in emphyteusis 01 otherwise. 

For ten 3-ears, dating from the publication of the decree in question, 
all the lands tailing under terms of the decree are or will become the pro¬ 
perty of persons or bodies having the intention of cultivating ox utilizing 
it in some wa3\ in relation to tlie decree issued, such lands remaining 
exempt from land tax. In the same way there are exempt from pa3 T ment 
of business taxes for fifteen 3-ears all persons or bodies, already consti¬ 
tuted or to be constituted for one of the purposes above indicated. Ftu- 
ther the first contracts for sale, emphyteusis and tenancy are exempt from 
registration and stamp tax. The rents of land granted in emph3rteusis are 
paid in three instalments as soon as half the lots adjudged have been 
worked or submitted to some kind of tillage. 

The importation of implements and machinery required for tillage i< 
also exempt from duty, as also of what is required ior the working of machin¬ 
ery for the manufacture of artificial manures, if the machinery is n» t 
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made In Poitugal The Law also grants tree transport on the State rail- 
wav s tor all machines, agricultural implements, ll've stock, etc 

’ (, rants ni did Made by the State — With the object ot givmg sub^idie 
and all necessary assistance to the intensive and speedy cultivation of 1^ 
lands in question, the Law gives powei to the AgnculturalDevelopemei* 
Co mmit tee to contract loans guaranteed by the State and b} its ow n incon 
mgs It further declares apphcable to the said lands all the exemption* 
guarantees and subventions, granted up to the present b> laws and decree 
in favoui of national agriculture 

Power is granted to the State and to municipal councils to tah 
pa it m the business undei takings ref cried to bv the decree, as share 
holder or m some other capacity more conducive to their interes 
and to banks and insurance companies to earmark their leserves for ti 
purchase of lands cf the nature indicated 

The cereals produced on these lands will not be subject, in the contract* 
signed b} the growers, to any restuction as to return, or free transport (i 
of any other kind 

The Law further extends all the advantages above mentioned to a 
those bodies that have received from councils grants of tenancies, or wl 
may be in possession ot untilled lands of anv kind whatevei, provided tb 
the} make application for it within three months of the publication of th 
decree and conform to the arrangen ent* there prescribed 

Lands having no clam 1 to these advantages aie such as while being 
cultivated in accordance with the cuirent decree and having a system of 
rotation of ciop^ mav be keeping some portions fallow for a period longtr 
than three veais 

The Law fuither provides that persons, companies or co-operative 
societies which have acquired under one or other of the prescribed forms 
ruial unfilled lands aie undei the obligation of setting on foot cultivation 
and management of the lands adjudged to them, within three months dating 
from the day of adjudication, of cultivating and managing five pel cent 
of the area of the land in the first }ea*, ten per cent m the second >ear, 
25 per cent in the third vear, and 30 per cent in the fourth and fifth 
year and to have cultivated, at the end of eight years, all the lands fit 
for cultivation and utilization 

Infringements of the above regulations will be punished by fines that 
will go the Agricultural Development Fund 

It is finally laid down that, if after eight yeais from the adjudication 
the lands have not been completely cultivated, they will be considered as 
forfeit and will pass into the ownership of the Agricultural Development 
Committee without any claim to compensation for improvements 33 F 
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§ i. Colonization. 

Ip a previous article on the economic and agricultural development 
of Brazil (ij we saw how that country, by reason of the fertility of its 
soil, of the extent of its forests, of its incalculable mineral wealth and of 
its waterfall* capable of producing inexhaustible motive power foxindustry, 
agriculture and transport, offers the most varied possibilities of develop¬ 
ment ir all fields .f activity. At the conclusion of that article we affirmed 
that Brazil was well on the way to a brilliant economic future, which it 
will reach the more readily if it has at its disposal the labour necessary 
for the development of its immense resources (2). The Federal Govern- 

(1) International Review of Agricultural Economics, January-February 1 gat. 

(2) The population of Brazil, according to the recent Census, was 30,635,605 on 1 Sep¬ 
tember 1920, as compared with 17,318,556 in 1900, *4,333>9*$ in xSOO, and 10,112,061 
*a 1872. The area of Brazil is 8,497,540 square kilometres. 
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ment is well aware ot this and in order to facilitate as much as possible the 
development of those resources it has sought to bring its legislation more 
and more into conformity with the principles and methods of modern na¬ 
tions, has granted ample facilities to undertaldngs for the exploitation oi 
the natural wealth of the country, both agricultural and mineral, has given 
every possible facility to the visitors and students who have come from 
all parts of the world, and has carried out a liberal policy with a mew 
to populating and colonizing the country (i). As a result of this policy 
almost all the countries which have a surplus population now direct their 
emigration with increasing intensity to the various States of Brazil, so that 
while the total number of immigrants between 1908 and 1919 only amounted 
to 1,015,873, in the two years 1919 and 1920 it amounted to 3,576,275. 

In regard to the immigration and colonization policy under the Re¬ 
public three periods may be noted. The first of these is the period between 
the beginning of the new regime and the promulgation of the Federal Con¬ 
stitution, that is from 15 November 1889 to 2 4 February 1891; the second 
period is from the latter date to 24 December 1894, when a law was voted 
whereby all the services relating to this important branch of public adminis¬ 
tration were transferred to the separate States ; the third period begins 
with the Decree of 19 April 1907, No. 6,455, which again assigned to the 
Federal Government the direction of the services of immigration and col¬ 
onization, though allowing to continue those which had been established 
in the meantime by the various States. 

The most interesting provisions of this Decree, which lays down and 
explains the policy of the Federal Government in this matter, are those 
relating to the foundation of colonies or villages for the families of agri¬ 
culturists who come to settle in the country. 

The colony or nucleus of colonization — we reproduce the precise 
definition given by the Decree — is a group of paicels, measured and di¬ 
vided with clearly indicated boundaries, of selected lauds which are fertile 
and suitable for agriculture or grazing, are salubrious and have abundance 

(1) The eminent Brazilian juris., Dr. Xavier da Silveira, 'writing of the “rights and ad¬ 
vantages which the constitution and law 4 * of Brazil guarantee to foreigners, ” remarks that 
they are exceedingly Uberal. “ No country has extended to foreigner more fully or more 
effectively the personal guarantees which are so lavishly conferred upon its own citizens 
As long as he retains his original nationality, the foreigner in Brazil enjoys every privilege ex¬ 
cept the excercize of political rights ; as soon as he ib naturalized and has resided in Brazil 
for the prescribed period he is invested with all those rights, with the sole exception that he 
r em a i ns ineligible for the Presidency or Vice-Presidency of the Republic. Moreover foreigners, 
even when they ate not naturalized, can publicly and freely perform any worship or profess 
any religion, whether they join together for that purpose or not, and may acquire any property, 
if, according to the provisions of the ordinary law, they have the right of meeting and of as¬ 
sociation. They enjoy the rights of the free expression of thought, of representation before 
the public authorities, of denouncing abuse of authority, of prosecuting guilty persons, of 
entering and leaving the national territory in time of peace with their own possessions when 
and how it may suit them; and all the other rights without exception, which the constitution 
recognizes to Brazilians. All persons, Brazilians and foreigners, are equal before the law and 
no one can be compelled to do or not to do anything, except in accordance with the law 
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* .f water for the various needs of the population. Each parcel must contain 
a sufficient area fully to employ the settler acquiring it, and must be served 
by roads which allow of ready and easy transport, and must be in a favour¬ 
able position suitable for the settlement of immigrants as owners. The 
Decree itself lays down that those localities are to be prefened for the found¬ 
ation of colonies which combine the following conditions : (a) a suitable 
altitude and laud adapted to general cultivation ; (/) a situation adjoining 
vx close to railways, or rivers on which there is a sendee of steamboats, 
and near centres of population in which the owners of the lots of land can 
find a profitable market for the produce of their labour ; (c) abundance of 
tunning water for the domestic use of the occupants of the lots, for water¬ 
ing stock, for irrigation and for agricultural and industrial purposes , 
{d) configuration and soil which allow of the application of mechanical 
agricultural processes ; (e) existence of forests, on the spot or in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, which favourably influence the climatic conditions and the pro¬ 
ductivity of the region and ensure to the colonies a supply of wood for build¬ 
ing and for other purposes and the necessar3 T fuel ; (/) sufficient area 
for the enlargement of the colony, so that the direct descendants of the 
first immigrants settled in it, the members of their families or persons of 
their acquaintance who have not 3 r et come to the country, if sent for to 
settle in the colony, may become owners of land in the colony itself or 
in its immediate neighbourhood. 

If the position and the importance of the colony require the formation 
of an administrative centre, a sufficient area must be reserved for that pur- 
pose in the flattest part of the district, provided always that it enjoys the 
necessary conditions of salubrity. 

In each colony lots are also reserved for the construction of public 
buildings and for purposes of general interest. 

The lots are classified as rural and urban (1). Rural lots are those 
intended for agriculture or stockbreeding. They are usually of an area 
not exceeding 25 hectares if the colony stands beside or near a railway or 
a river on which there is a service of steamboats, but in other cases the lots 
may be as much as 50 hectares in area. Ordinaril3 T in each rural lot a house 
is constructed as a residence for the inunigrant and his family and is after¬ 
wards sold to the immigrant at cost price. There are, however, lots on 
which there are no houses for those immigrants who may wish to build them 
on their own account. In such cases a temporary dwelling is provided for 
the settler and his family. 

The rural lots, averaging 25 hectares in area, are sold at prices varying 
from 8 to 30 wilreis (2) the hectare ; the settler must pay the price at once 
if he is a bachelor, but the payment is deferred if he has a family. In the 
former case he is given a definite title to the land; in the second case, a 
provisional title which will be converted into a definite title as soon as 
the payment of the purchase price has been completed. The payment 

(1) Urban iota aw tho% in the administrative centre of the colony, intended to form the 
future town or village. 

(0) The paper mUHs is equal to iM francs at par. 
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is made by instalments covering a period of five to eight years, the first 
instalment being payable in the third year. 

Other facilities are granted to the newly-arrived immigrants. They 
are allowed to travel without charge to the colony ; they are given food for 
some days, work is found for them, either for wages or in the form of small 
contracts, in the construction of roads or in other services "in the colony 
for a period of six to eight months, the work being so distributed that each 
head of a family may do abort 15 days' labour each month and earn there- 
1 v enough to maintain his family until the first harvest * they are given 
medicines gratuitously during the first year and gratuitous medical attend¬ 
ance during all the period preceding the “ emancipation ” of the colony (i), 
they are supplied gratuitously with the principal implements required for 
their work, and seeds and seedlings are periodically distributed to them. 

Stores of food and other necessities are kept in the colonies and there 
are also schools for elementary agricultural instruction, experimental plots 
directed by agricultural experts who advise the immigrants in the choice of 
the crops which they can most profitably cultivate and of the methods of 
cultivation to adopt, as well as a postal service and a medical service and a 
lispensary. 

Provision is also made for the organization of shows and fairs of agri¬ 
cultural and industrial products, with prizes for those who most distinguish 
themselves or in any way display their superiority over others. 

Many flourishing '* nuclei of colonization have been organized by 
the Federal Government on the lines described with a view to making them 
model villages, small centres of activity for the up-to-date practice of agri¬ 
culture in the districts adjoining the lines of communication. 

The States, too, particularly the southern States, which enjoy a tem¬ 
perate climate, have established and continue to establish “nuclei of colo¬ 
nization ” on their own account, with or without the aid of the Union. 

From the important Message presented to Congress in July 1921 by 
the President of the State of S. Paulo, His Excellency Dr. Washington Unis 
Pereira de Souza, it appears that in 1920 there were in that State seven 
“ nuclei of colonization ” not yet “ emancipated, ” with an area of 49,169 
hectares, of which 17,257 were cultivated. The produce of these colonies 
in 1920 was valued at 5,844,687 milreis, and consisted principally of rice, 
maize, beans, coffee and potatoes. And it may here be mentioned that by 
the Law of 4 December 1915, No. 1,481, premiums were instituted for the 
settlers who obtained the largest and best production of cereals in the years 
1916 to 1918. 

The aggregate population of the seven colonies amounted to 16,641 
inhabitants (11,006 Brazilian and 5,635 foreigners) thus classified: 
rural population, 12,675; urban population, 3,654; suburban popula¬ 
tion, 312. 

The rural properties were valued at 2,546,640 milreis and the urban 

(1) The colpay is declared by the Government to be “ emancipated ” as soon as there is 
no further necessity to give special aid to the immigrants Settled in it. 
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properties at 2,243,180 milreis. In the seven colonies there are 39 schools. 
At the end of the year to which the Massage relates the colonies of Conde 
Pamahyba, Nova Veneza, Martinho Prado Junior, Nova Europa and Nova 
< >dessa were “ emancipated ” (1). 

In the State of Rio Grande do Sul, as might be expected from its flour¬ 
ishing condition, there has been a constant development of “ nuclei of 
colonization ”, Almost all the settlers have paid for their lots of land, thus 
becoming independent owners ; there is not a family which has not its own 
house and its own stock. Wheat and maize, beans, potatoes, rice, lucerne, 
vines and sugar-cane are often found cultivated in the same lot. This 
variety of products ensures to the settler an almost fixed annual return. 
The sanitary conditions are good, thanks to the mild climate and to the 
situation of the colonies on hills and table lands. 

In Parand there are the following federal colonies : Vera Guaranv, 
Itapara, Jesuino Marcondes, Ivahy, Tayo, Cruz Machado, Senador Correia, 
Apucarana. They number about 20,000 inhabitants. Some have already 
been “ emancipated 

The State encourages colonization by giving facilities to settlers to 
acquire lands assigned for the purpose by the Federal Government or from 
private undertakings, or by assisting the communes to give such facili¬ 
ties, or by itself acquiring land to grant to settlers. Taw No. 1,642 of 
1916 fixes the conditions upon which lands may be granted to private 
persons; in accordance with the terms of this law 1,100 000 hectares have 
already been distributed, which will allow of the settlement of at least 20,000 
families. 

The State of Minas Geraes, endowed as it is with large areas of exceed 
ingly fertile land in which the most varied forms of cultivation can be pro¬ 
fitably carried on, oilers a very wide field for colonization and the Govern¬ 
ment has devoted considerable sums to this purpose. The area intended 
for agricultural colonies is divided into lots each approximately 25 hectares 
in extent. The price of the lots is fixed in advance, according to the local¬ 
ity, on the basis of the value of the lands and of the improvements carried 
out on them (clearing, sowing, building of the house). The settler is expect¬ 
ed to pay the price by means of annual payments, in kind or in money, 
equal to 20 per cent, of the total production of the year. As soon as he 
is settled on the lot, the settler receives the provisional title which guar¬ 
antees him the possession of it on condition that he carries out the duties 
prescribed by the regulations of the agricultural colony. When the price 
has been fully paid he receives the definite title which confers upon him the 

(x) Recently a law has been passed in this State (No. 1,844, dated 27 December 1921) 
which permits the alienation of the Uncultivated public lands. The Government is authorized 
to make free grants to citizens of the State or to foreigners domiciled therein of 500 hectares 
of cultivable land or 4,000 hectares of pasture land or 50 hectares of land in the neighbotcriibod 
of towns. lands necessary for the national defence, or for the conservation of the springs, 
rivets, flora and fauna of the country are excepted from sale. The expenses of the grant are 
at the cost of the grantee. In regard to this matter see the Boldim do 
fatodml do Trabalho, 'Nos. 40 and 4 ** & Paulo, 3rd and 4th Quarters of 1931 . 
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ownership ot the lot with all the improvements which have been made 
upon it. It was stated in the Message addressed to the State Congress on 
14 July 1920 by the President of the State, Dr. Arthur da Silva Bemardes, 
that there were at that date 22 “ nuclei of colonization ” in the State, of 
which 14 were “ emancipated ” ; the 22 colonies had a population of about 
35,000 inhabitants and the produce of the agriculture and stockbreeding 
carried on in them was valued at 10,178,218 milreis, The colony of In- 
confidentes has developed wonderfully and is in perfect working order. 
Other agricultural colonies are being formed. 

Recent and complete figures relating to the “ nuclei of colonization ” 
are not obtainable ; even for the States in which colonization is most active 
the statistics are incomplete. The following information relating to 1920 
is taken from the Message of the President of the Republic presented in 
1921, on the occasion of the opening session of the nth Legislature. 

In the year 1920 the population of the 11 nuclei of colonization ” was 
41,722. The number of rural lots which had been surveyed and marked 
out was 9,371 and the number of urban lots, 3,055. Of the rural lots 4,297 
bad been completely paid for and 2,413 had been partially paid for; of the 
urban lots 1,185 bad been completely paid for. The agricultural produce 
obtained by the settlers amounted to 12,903,897 milreis and the value of 
other produce to 7,308,428 milreis, making a total of 20,212,325 milreis, 
as compared with 17,956,189 milreis in 1919 and 16,333,852 milreis in 
1918, 

The produce resulting from stockbreeding amounted to 7,955,941 mil¬ 
reis as compared with 6,770,050 milreis in 1919 and 5,639,795 milreis in 
1918. 

In 1920 the settlers paid to the public funds, for lots of land, houses, 
improvements and assistance of various kinds, the sum of 804,128 milreis 
as ordinary re\ enue and 1,283 milreis as extraordinary revenue, as compared 
with 621,819 milreis in 1919. The normal revenue of the colonies may be 
estimated at 500,000 milreis and it will be seen that this figure was exceeded 
by 304,128 milreis. In the years from 1918 to 1920 the ordinary and ex¬ 
traordinary revenue amounted altogether to 2,965,806 milreis. 

It is noteworth}’ that the Immigration Office is steadily developing 
the work of colonization in the north of Brazil. The Government of the 
State of Pernambuco has already assigned for this purpose the lands which 
formed the former agricultural centre of Agua-Preta and the States of Pa- 
rahvba and Bahia have placed at the disposal of the Ministry of Agriculture 
large areas which are now being examined by experts. An interesting 
plan of colonizaeiou has been adopted by the State of Bahia (i; which, 
particularly ir the districts of Jequie, Maraeds, Morro do Chapco and Ja- 
cobina, offers specially favourable possibilities of development. In other 
States of the North-west (Ceara, Rio Grande do Norte) the work of organ- 

(1) Rbeatorio apresentado ao Exm. Sr. Dr. J, J. Seabra, Governador do Estado, 
pelo ING. Josfe Barbosa de Souza, Secretario da Agricvltura, Indurtkia, Commerciq, 
Via#o e Obras Eublxcas do Estado da Bahia. Anno de 1920. Bahia, icm. 
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izing “ nuclei of colonization ” on lands offered by the State Governments 
is being actively carried on (i). 

The formation of colonies certainly involves very considerable expend¬ 
iture, both in the selection and marking out of the districts to be assigned 
to the immigrants, in the preparation of the lands and in the organization 
of the various public sendees, but the Federal Government and the State 
Governments willingly incur this expenditure, as the} r see in the colonies 
an effective means of promoting the rovoamento do solo, that is to say, 
supplying the necessary factors for utilizing the inexhaustible fertility o+ 
those vast regions. 


§ 2. The “ fazendas 

Besides the “ nuclei of colonization, ” in which the immigrants, sup¬ 
ported by the aid furnished by the State, can make a position for themselves 
a-, independent agriculturists, the “ fazendas ”, which, as is well-known, 
are the institution most characteristic of Brazilian rural economy, give o 
large amount of employment io labour. The “ fazendas ” are large agri¬ 
cultural undertakings, run on industrial lines, usually for the nroduction of 
coffee, in which the technical equinment " is the best possible imaginable 
to ensure the production of the crop to the fullest extent and in the most 
convenient way ” ; there are others in which special crops are cultivated, 
such as sugar-cane and cotton, but those for the cultivation of coffee are 
the most numerous and the largest and furnish employment to by far the 
greater number of immigrants. It is of these, therefore, that we shall prin¬ 
cipally speak. 

Let us consider more closely this characteristic institution, what it 
is, what is the kind of work carried out on it and under what conditions 
the work is done. 

In the midst of the plantation rise the buildings of the fazenda , formed 
by the line of cottages of the workers, all uniform and in line, and by the 
group of buildings including the house of the fcizendeiro and of his manager, 
the engenlws, the vend a and the terreiro. 

The house of the fazmdeiro has only one story but it is raised above 
the level of the ground ; the roof projects beyond the externa 1 wall, so as 

(il The Slate of Pam possesses a large area of “ assigned lands ” which it grants or sells 
in conformity with the laws relating to the public lands. These laws authorize the free 'grant 
to settlers, after a year’s residence, of 25 hectares of land, already surveyed and marked out, 
in the district served by the Brag;inRailway. In any district free grants of 100 hectares 
of agricultural land may be made to persons who do not own any land in the territory of the 
State. In the Guayana region of the State of Pard, on the left bank of the River Amazon, 
lots of 100 hectares can be granted in like manner to any one who can show that he is in 
a position to cultivate it, and the provisional title is converted after two years into a definite 
title. The State also values land9 and sells them at prices varying according to then- 
quality and situation. See : Freitas Valle (Dr. Eurico): El Estadodel Pard, in La Nation, 
(Supplement for the First Centenary of the Independence of the United States of Brazil) 
Buenos Aires, 7 September 1922. 
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to form a veranda, from which the planter can overlook a great part of 
the property. 

The workers' cottages, formerly built of a variety of different mater¬ 
ials, are now usually all built of brickwork in accordance with sanitary 
rules, which have been spontaneously adopted by the more enlightened 
iazendeiros ; they usually have one door and two or three windows ; the 
upper part is so constructed as to give plenty of ventilation. In the larger 
fazendas the workers’ quarters are generally well arranged. Behind the 
cottage is a strip of land on which the worker cultivates vegetables for hi^ 
family and raises a few head of stock. 

The enqcnhos are the buildings in which the manipulation of the pro¬ 
duce takes place, that is the washing, the removal of the parchment and 
other operations to which the coffee is subjected, or the crushing of 
the sugar-cane. There are also workshops for various industries, notably 
those connected with timber, which is furnished in huge quantities and 
in great variety by the immense forests. 

The tevreiro is the yard made of cement or earth for the washing and 
drying of the coffee. 

Other buildings are occupied by the venda, the central store in 
which can be acqmred food and other goods, and in some fazendas there 
is a church and a school. Sometimes, too, there are clubs or places for 
recreation. 

In the more important fazendas the buildings have the appearance of 
a village and therefore, besides the buildings mentioned, there are found 
others for the accommodation of the various services required by the most 
progressive development of an agricultural and industrial centre, amongst 
these being the sanitary service. A notable example is the fazenda of 
Guatapard (S. Paulo), which has a railway, schools, a church, a hospital, 
a restaurant, a cinematograph and many other conveniences ; in this 
fazenda thousands of workers are employed in the cultivation of coffee, 
sugar, cotton and rice. 

The coffee and sugar when they leave the fazenda have no need of 
further manipulation and are carried directly to the market on large carts. 

The coffee and sugar plantations have been made on soil formerly 
covered by the virgin forest; the rich vegetation was converted into a maas 
of ashes and charcoal which formed the best preparation of the ground for 
the cafezal. In the midst of the recently formed fazendas may still be seen 
the blackened trunks of huge trees. In the new coffee-growing districts, 
behind the dwellings of the workers extend the vast dense woods still 
untouched by the hand of man. 

Iu the colheita or gathering of the coffee crop all the members of the 
worker’s family are employed, including the boys, who are useful in gather¬ 
ing the berries which the adults cannot reach. 

The berries are measured by alqueiras , a measure which varies some¬ 
what in different fazendas but generally contains 50 litres. 

Many operations follow the gathering of the crop ; the coffee beans are 
separated from the pulp and the outer envelope, they are washed to re- 
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move the mucilage, which still adheres to them, the}" are dried and graded 
according to quality. Some of these operations are carried out in the 
ie/reiro and some in the en°enho± in which the machines are usually worked 
by steam power; some fazenda s even have electric motors. 

In the urodudion of sugar, which is mo*t extensively cultivated in 
the State of Pernambuco and is also largely cultivated in the Stares of 
Rto de Janeiro, Sergipe, Alagoas, Bahia, and Parah3 T ba, agriculture and 
industry are even more closely associated than in the production of coffee 
as a large investment of capital is required for the machinery. In the 
State of S. Paulo, which is the leading State for coffee-growing, sugar-cane 
is not cultivated on a large scale, but it gives excellent results, and some 
fazendas are almost exclusively devoted to its cultivation. 

The plantations ordered with intelligent care, the immense yards, the 
store* and the workshops in which the machines are at work grading the 
produce, the stables and cowsheds kept with watchful care, where the ani¬ 
mals are bred and flourish, every thing is usually regulated f ‘ almost with a 
sense of external elegance " (t), so that the visitor really has the impres¬ 
sion that the organization of the fazenda has in some cases reached, after 
a long amt laborious process of transformation, a high degree of per¬ 
fection. 

As to the conditions of employment of the workers, it may be noted 
that their wages are fiked on the basis of a yearly agreement, which is 
sometimes merely verbal (2). Generally the worker in a coffee plantation, 
which is the typical fazenda , receives today a wage which varies, according 
to the district, Irom 100 to 150 or even 200 milreis per thousand plants 
cultivated (cleaning the land, weeding and pruning the shrubs), together 
with between 600 and 3 oo reis for every alqneira (50 litres) of coffee berries 
gathered. He is also allowed, in almost all the plantations, to cultivate 
maize, beans and vegetables for his own benefit, either in a strip of land 
which, as we have seen, the tazendeiro assigns to him, or between the lines 
of coffee trees. 

The conditions of the workers in the large fazendas covering several 
thousands of acres and belonging to wealthy landowners are of course 
better than those of the workers on the small -fazendas. However, there is 
a tendency at the present time to pay the workers better, in view of tlic* 
great need of labour. Among the reasons which latterly have contributed 
appreciably to improve their condition may be noted the following : 
1. the increase which has taken place in the price of coffee since 1911, after 
ten years of very low prices ; 2. the extension of coffee-cultivation, which 
has increased the demand for labour in proportion to the supply ; 3. the 
development since 1915 of the cultivation of subsidiary crops, such as 
maize, beans, cotton and rice, and of stockbreeding, a development which 
*» 

(1) Emigrations agricola al Brasile. Relazione cli una Commissione di studio Italian a. 
Bologna, 1913. 

(2) Guida (Dr. Ugo) : E’cmigfazione itaUaua pel Brasile. Realtye prospettive. Rome, Ti- 
pografia <lelle Cartiere Centrali, 1921, 
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marked a new era in the agricultural hibton 7 of Brazil. It should be noted 
that the cultivation of subsidiary crops gave very large profits, especially 
in 193/) and 1917, irom which great advantage resulted to the workers, who 
had previous^- attempted to cultivate them,* but sporadically and with in¬ 
different results. 

The public authorities, too, have taken steps to protect the agricultural 
labourers against possible abuses on the part of the fazemhiro^. Amongst 
the provisions made for this purpose we may mention two typical law’s, 
that of 5 January 1904, No. 1,050, which gave to the workers, as security 
for the remuneration due to them, the right of distress on the crop of the 
vear in which they gave their labour, and the Taw ol 27 December 1911, 
No. 1,290, which created in the State of S. Paulo the Palronato aqncola, 
an office which watches over the rights and interests of the workers. This 
office receives applications either directly from the parties concerned or 
from the consuls or other authorities or persons who interest themselves in 
them, makes the necessary inquiries, tries to bring about friendly settle¬ 
ments, or, if necessary, takes action before the courts, and conducts the 
cases gratuitously (1). 

B3 t gradually improving the working conditions offered and by canying 
on an active propaganda to make betler known and appreciated the possi¬ 
bilities of advantageous employment in agnculture and ir other branches 
of economic activity’ the Government of Brazil has always sought to en¬ 
courage more and more the immigration of labour, and to this end it has 
also concluded special international agreements which are admirably 
adapted for regulating, on up to date principles, the great economic and 
social phenomenon of emigration. Of these agreements the labour treaty 
between Italy and Brazil of 8 October 1921 is the most recent and the most 
striking example. It establishes equality between Italian citizens and 
Brazilians in regard to compensation for accidents during labour; it recog¬ 
nizes the complete valid it}" of individual and collective labour agreements 
concluded in Italy and pledges the two Governments to give every facility 
for the making of understandings between Ital\ T and the various States of 
Brazil with regard to the conditions of the workers. 'I he Federal Govern¬ 
ment also undertakes to watch over the observance of the labour agreements, 
to protect the inunigrants and to facilitate the organization of co-operative 
societies for distribution, credii, production, labour, thrift and mutual 
aid amongst the Italian labourers, as well as the work of the Italian socie¬ 
ties which may be formed for the benefit of the immigrants. All the facil 

(i) The Patromtn a%ncoUi of S. Paulo employ* a certain number of lawyers at its head 
office in the capital and more than a hundred pwmotorcs publtcos in the interior of the State. 
In 1920 applications were received from 423 workers who were heads of families, relating to 
734 workers of different nationalities and G8 fazenticiros. The Patron of 0 lias been working 
since January iqiz audits activity grows steadily as it becomes better known by the workers. 
Since its formation it has dealt with 4,377 disputes involving about 6,000 cantos. It endeav- 
<mrs, by preference, to bring about friendly settlements and in this way has produced excel¬ 
lent results; only rarely, when friendly negotiations break down, does it take legal pro- 
ecedings. 
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ities granted to immigrants from other countries will be granted also to 
Italian immigrants. 

We may remark that this labour treaty, based ou the principles indi¬ 
cated, regulates in a manner satisfactory alike to the Italian emigrants 
and to the employers of labour in Brazil, the economic relations between 
the two, countries, making it possibl: for the Italian emigrants to assist 
in the development of that immense country and to derive very consider¬ 
able advantages from it. It is a result of the fuller recognition on the part 
of the governing classes in Brazil of the great value of the immigrants in 
furthering the present development and building up the future wealth of 
of the various States of the great South American Confederation. 

§ 3. AnRICUl/L'TTRAl, CREDIT. 

In examining the Presidential Messages for the States of Brazil in which 
agriculture and stockbreeding are most widely diffused and glancing through 
the principal Brazilian periodicals which deal with rural economy, it is easy 
to see how great an interest is roused in Brazil by the problem of agricultural 
credit. It is often the subject of lectures in which eminent economists 
explain the credit S3’stems which are in operation in Europe and these sys¬ 
tems are also studied by the Federal Government, which now realizes 
the urgent need of introducing into Brazil a real banking organization cap¬ 
able of systematically supplying to agriculture the means of which it 
has need for its full development (1). Here and there, too. special schemes 
have been initiated. Thus the Government of the State of Rio Grande do 
Sul, one of the most prosperous of the States, has, amongst other projects, 
proposed the creation of a credit bank for agriculture and stockbreeding 
with a view to fostering the development of these two principal sources of 
the wealth of that State. The Government of the State of Pard, on the other 
hand, has recently authorized the creation of an agricultural credit bank, 
particularly for the purpose of granting loans for rubber plantations. 

But the State which is by far the most interesting in relation to agri¬ 
cultural credit institutions is that of S. Paulo, the most active of all the 
States in economic matters. In that State the Bank of Mortgage and Agri¬ 
cultural Credit, the “ economic banks” and the “popular credit banks ”, 
all provide for placing at the disposal of agriculturists and manufacturers, 
at a moderate rate of interest, the funds which they require. 

The Bank of Mortgage and Agricultural Credit was established, in 
conformity with Laws No. 923, of 8 August 1904, and No. 1,160, of 29 De¬ 
cember 1908, by Decree No. 1,747, of. 17 January 1909, with the object of 
helping agriculture by supplying mortgage and agricultural credit (for 
the acquisition of land, for discounting and rediscounting bills and “ war- 

(i) The Federagdo Kurd do Brawl has recently interested itself in the problem of agricul¬ 
tural credit. At a meeting convcntd by it an important scheme was put forward by one of the 
members, Senhor Jo&o GifEoui. See : O credito agricola na semanal da fedrraq&o rural 
do Brasil, in A Gazeia da Bnlsa* No. 15, Rio de Janeiro, 10 April KJ22. 
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rantb ”). Besides the initial capital, a large part of which was subscribed 
by the State, it obtained from the "economic banks ”, from the Bank 
of Brazil and from the State Bank more chan 200,000 contos to be devoted 
more particularly to long term mortgage credit operations. 

The " economic banks ”, regulated by the principles laid down in the 
Law of the Empire No. t,oi 3, dated 22 August i860, are bodies which collect 
popular savings and devote them to the payment of public expenses and 
therefore to objects of general interest (1). By Law No. 1,544, dated 30 
December 1916, their establishment was authorized in the principal towns 
of the State of S. Paulo, and at the end of 1920 they numbered no fewer than 
92 and had deposits to the amount of 54,202,643 milreis. " These bodies ”, 
bo runs the Presidential Message of His Excellency Dr. Altino Arantes pre¬ 
sented on 14 July 1917 to the legislative Congress, "will certainly form 
as they were^intended to do when the}’ were founded, an important factoi 
in the economic development of the State, and being a veritable school of 
economy and thrift will supply the means for the intensification of the Na¬ 
tional production Out of the funds collected by these bodies loans 
were, in fact granted up to 31 December 1920, under the Daw of 1916, 
to the large amount of 42,619,424 milreis (2). 

Lastly, there are in the more important towns the “ popular credit 
banks ”, co-operative societies with limited liability which supply to 
fanners and stockbreeders the means for the cultivation of the land and 
for the purchase of stock. By Law No. I520-A, dated 2g December 191C, 
the Government was authorized to facilitate the formation of these 
hanks. 

Tlie " economic banks ” and the “ popular credit banks ” are therefore 
two organizations which are complementary to one another; thefonner 
collect the savings of the people, which are often squandered in unprofit¬ 
able ways, and the latter restore such savings to circulation in the form of 
guaranteed and productive investments. 

Speaking broadly, the aim in this State, as in European countries, i> 
to solve the problem of agricultural credit on the lines of mutuality. In 
this connection, the President of the State thus expressed himself in his 
Presidential Message of 14 July iqi6 : " Rural banks, formed by groups 
of agriculturists and bound to a central institution which inspects them 
and supplies to them the necessary funds for their regular working, an 
of the greatest efficacy ir the diffusion of agricultural credit. Besides 
granting loans out of the funds at their disposal, the rural banks car col¬ 
lect the small savings realized in the towns of the interior, with the obliga¬ 
ti) in the Message addressed to the Legislative Congress by the President of the State ol 
S. Paulo on 14 July 1917 it is stated that the Bank of Mortgage and Agricultural Credit, besides 
employing its own capital and the sums advanced to it by the State and by the Bank of Brazil 
fot the benefit of agriculture and industry, was also entrusted by Law No 1,54 4, of 30 Decembei 
1916, with the work of acting as a centre for the distribution of the funds collected by the 
“ economic banks ” of the States mentioned above, 

(-} See the Message of the President of the State of S. Paulo, His Excellency Dr Washing¬ 
ton Luis Pereira tie Souza to the Legislative Congress (Session ot 14 July 1941). 
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tion to put them in circulation agsin by emplo3ing them productively 
for the benefit of agriculture and the local industries. This form oi mu¬ 
tuality. which is so flourishing elsewhere, it must be possible to introduce 
also into our State and the support and assistance of the public authorities- 
will certainly’ not be withheld if the initiative is taken by’ private persons 
or by’ the classes interested ”, 

It will be seen from these words how favourable an impression has been 
created in Brazil by the results which have followed in Europe the appli¬ 
cation of the various systems of agricultural credit and the profound convic¬ 
tion which has been formed of the advantages which may’ be derived from 
these systems, if suitably adapted, even in new countries. 

But in regard to credit for agriculture there is one provision which 
exceeds all others in importance and efficacy’ — that which was approved 
by r the Parliament towards the end of IQ21 and by which was founded an 
“ Institution for the Permanent Defence of the National Production” (1) 
This provision, the result of the desire of the governing classes to stabilize 
the price of coffee which, forming as it does the principal item amongst 
the exports from Brazil, is the product on which largely depends the econom 
ic stability and prosperity of the country’. The inquiries made and the 
experience acquired had led to the conclusion tint the " defence of coffee ” 
must consist principally in regulating the supply’. The causes which 
rendered the supply’ irregular were, on the one hand, the inequality of the 
crops, which vary by’ two, three and even more millions of sacks from one 
year to another, and, on the other hand, the want of a banking organization 
capable of furnishing the means for holding the produce in anticipation of 
better prices and for providing storage for it. The new Institution is 
intended to meet these needs. It is a corporate body’ and is managed by 
a Board consisting of the Minister of Finance, the Minister of Agriculture 
and five members nominated by’ the President of the Republic from 
amongst persons of recognized competence in agricultural, commercial and 
banking questions. The Board has at its disposal an organization which 
enables it rapidly to oi tain information concerning all the markets and all 
the centres of production. At its meetings the Minister of Finance acts 
as chairman ; he has the right to veto auy r decisions which may’ appear to 
him to be contrary to the purposes of the Taw. The Institution has its 
head office in the federal capital, branches in the principal produce market*! 
of Brazil and representatives in the great centres of consumption. Its 
capital amounts to 300,000,000 milrcis of winch 250,000,000 milreis is fo3 
use in connection with coffee and 50,000,000 milreis in connection with 
other produce. 

The operations for the " permanent defence ol the national production ” 
consist in : 1. loans to interested parties, particularly to producers, on con 
ditions, for periods and at moderate rates of interest determined by the 
Board, such loans being guaranteed by agricultural produce, of kinds 


(xj See in this connection A Gazefa da Boise 1, No. 165, Rio de Janeiro, 19 December 
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which can be conveniently and safely stored, deposited in the general 
warehouses or in the Federal or State warehouses ; 2. the purchase 
of coffee with a view to its temporary withdrawal from the market 
when the Board considers this desirable in order to regulate the supply ; 
3. propaganda with a view to increasing the consumption of coffee and of 
other agricultural produce and to the suppression of the frauds practiced 
in regard to kinds and qualities. 

Whenever, for the purpose of obtaining larger financial means, the is¬ 
sue of “ warrants ” on the produce acquired by the Board is necessary, 
this can be done up to a maximum limit of 50 per cent, of the current 
price of the coffee. 

The Government is authorized, in order to safeguard the trade in na¬ 
tional products, to make agreements with the Bank of Brazil that it shall 
rediscount bills or other instruments bearing the signature of agriculturists, 
manufacturers or merchants, as well as “ warrants ” on sugar, cotton, cocoa, 
rubber not exceeding 70 per cent, of the price of the produce as shown by 
the insurance policies. 

These operations are carried out by means of the issue of paper money 
of the Bank of Brazil subject to the approval, in each case, of the fiscal 
authorities. 

To supply a general system of mortgage and agricultural credit for 
the purpose of providing direct aid to the producers, the Government is 
further authorized by the same law to assist the establishment of a bank, 
in the form of a limited liability company, with an initial capital of 
20,000,000 milreis and the right to increase it to 50,000,000 milreis, having 
the faculty of issuing land bonds to an amount equal to ten times the 
capital at an interest of 6 per cent per annum, guaranteed by the Union. 

This bank will grant loans for long terms on rural properties and loans 
for the provision of working capital on the security of agricultural produce 
or stock. It will operate over the whole of the national territory, will 
ha\e its head olhce at Kio de Janeiro and branches in the various States. 
The Union may subscribe for initial shares to the value of 10,000,000 milreis 
and can add to its contribution, at the discretion of the Government, in 
the successive increases of capital. The bank can participate b} T subscrib¬ 
ing shares in the formation of similar banks in the various States, the 
Union guaranteeing 4 per cent, interest on the shares issued by these banks 
provided always that the respective States, in their turn, guarantee at least 
z per cent, of such interest. 

The new Mortgage and Agricultural Credit Bank is also authorized 
to subsidize the banking institutions and agricultural co-operative socie¬ 
ties which offer adequate guarantees in the form laid down by the regula¬ 
tions. When the Bank of Issue and the Mortgage and Agricultural Credit 
Bank start operations, the financial assistance for the defence of national 
production, 'above referred to, will be entrusted to this powerful credit 
organization from which it is expected that a new and vigorous impulse 
will be given to the expansion of the productive forces of the country. 
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§ 4. Agricultural co-operation. 

Nor did the public authorities of the Union fail to realize the great ser¬ 
vices which well organized vocational unions and co-operative societies 
can render to individuals and to the country ; they have endeavoured, 
therefore, for more than twenty years to promote the co-operative spirit, 
which corresponds perfectly to the democratic character of the Brazilian 
constitution, amongst the population. 

The co-operative organization contemplated by the laws of the country 
rests essentially on the vocational union, considered as a means for the 
study and the defence of class interests ; the co-operative societies are 
sections of the union and act, as it were, as its economic agents, although 
they preserve complete independence, with distinct funds and distinct 
liability. The vocational union as such is the fundamental nucleus of as¬ 
sociation, the centre from which branch off the various forms of co-opera¬ 
tive societies dealing with different branches of economic activity. We 
have here, therefore, the same type of organization as the agricultural 
syndicate of France and the vocational union of Belgium. 

The co-operative societies and the agricultural syndicates, which are 
numerous in all parts of the country, have, generally speaking, given 
satisfactory results. The Ministry of Agriculture assiduously promotes 
their organization, encouraging it by special facilities and by an active 
propaganda carried on either by means of its own representatives in the 
various States (inspectors, teachers in agricultural schools, etc.), or by 
means of. itinerant lecturers who are specialists in the subject. 

Thus considerable facilities are granted to agricultural co-operative 
boderies in the State of Rio Grande to Sul (Taw No. 133, dated 30 Novem¬ 
ber 1911). The buildings and fixtures acquired by them for their offices 
and for the establishments in which produce is manipulated or deposited 
are exempt from the tax on the transfer of property; the land belonging 
to the co-6perative societies on which their buildings stand are exempt 
for 10 years from the land tax ; vineyards, in full production, planted with 
vines which, in the opinion of experts, are of the best kinds, are also exempt 
from land tax for 10 years. Agricultural co-operative societies enjoy for 
to years exemption from taxes on their working and those which export 
wine from the tax on exports. The societies which use wood for fuel pay 
no tax upon it. The same law also granted for three years from the 
date of promulgation substantial money premiums proportionate to the 
amount of the prodi^ce to vinegrowers’ co-operative societies, and to co¬ 
operative societies for the production of fruit, dairy produce and lard. The 
co-operative rural credit societies and their federations were declared 
exempt from taxation for 30 years. These measures have resulted in the 
formation of many co-operative societies (1). 

It may also be recalled that some years ago the Government of Minas 
Geraes drew up a great scheme for hhe " valorization of coffee " under which 
the aid of the State for that purpose was chiefly to take the form of organ- 

(i) See the report of Dr. Celeste Gobbato cited amongst the sources of this article. 
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izing the producers in co-operative societies for the preparation of the 
coffee, for marketing it and for distributing it in foreign countries. The 
co-operative societies of this kind, as soon as the}’ were formed, were granted 
the following privileges: i. money premiums to those which erected and 
worked machineiv for preparing the coffee for sale , 2. money premiums 
equal to 2 % per cent, of the value of the coffee sold in foreign countries , 
3. an annual subsidy of 6 eontos to each co-operative society for the 
maintenance of commercial agents in foreign countries , 4. money premiums 
of 1,500 reis per arroba (15 kilogrammes) of roasted coffee sold in foreign 
countries in establishments specially equipped for the purpose; 5. exemp¬ 
tion from all State taxes payable in connection with the formation of the 
co-operative societies ; 6. loans from the Government to the co-operative 
societies not exceeding 25 per cent, of the value of their unmortgaged 
property at an interest of 8 per cent, per annum. 

This plan, devised about 1910, at a moment when the country was 
passing through an economic crisis, gave excellent results ; it contin¬ 
ued to be carried out in successive years with the aid of the Government, 
from which the co-operative societies obtained loans amounting to a 
ven large sum. 

But to indicate still more clearly the interest of the public authorities 
in the movement for the organization of the agriculturists, we may here 
outline the “ instructions for propaganda and for the organization of vo¬ 
cational unions and co-operative societies 9 approved by the Order (fior- 
taria) of 27 August 1920, which is the most recent and most striking docu¬ 
ment in which the principles adopted b}’ the Brazilian authorities on the 
important question with which we are dealing are laid down. This Order 
relates to Decrees No. 979, dated 6 January 1903, and No. 1,637 dated 5 
January 1907. 

By the first of these liberty is given to those who are carrying on agri¬ 
culture or the industries connected with it to combine for the defence of 
their own interests in unions. The formation of such unions is subject 
to no restrictions ; it is sufficient, to obtain recognition and to enjoy the 
benefits of the law, that two copies of the rules, of the documents attesting 
the formation of the union and of the list of members should be lodged, on 
the responsibility of the officers of the union, with the department concerned 
and that these documents should be found to be in order. The union thus 
formed may also act as an intermediary in procuring credit for its members; 
it may acquire on their behalf the requisites for carrying on their occupation, 
may sell the produce of their undertakings, may form in dose assodation 
with themselves, as we have already noted, rural banks, co-operative 
productive sodeties, co-operative distributive sodeties, and insurance 
and thrift sodeties, without incurring any direct liability for their 
working. 

What has been said applies particularly to the agricultural syndicates; 
those which have arisen amongst persons who carry on the same occupation 
or kindred occupations, in other fields than agriculture, inducting the liber¬ 
al professions, are governed by Chapter I of the Decree, to which we have 
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already referred, No. 1,637, dated 5 January 1907, which in Chapter II 
deals with co-operative societies. 

The juridical form of co-operative societies does not present any 
special feature*. The liability of the members may be limited, or unlim¬ 
ited, or there may be members with limited and members with unlimited 
liability. The c hare capital is variable and the number of members is 
not limited. The name of the holder of each shaie i* registered and the 
nominal value of the share must not exceed 100 milreis. 

The combination of the co-operative societies in federations for common 
purposes is provided for. 

The Order of 27 August 1920 wa* issued for the express purpose of 
regulating propaganda and the organization of vocational unions and of 
co-operative societies regarded also as bodies which tend to promote agree¬ 
ment between capital and labour. 

The scheme of co-operative propaganda is particularly interesting. 
It must be carried on, according to the Order: 

(a) through the medium of the press, by article* both theoretical and 
practical in character, wrrften in clear and simple language, so as to render 
familiar to industrial and agricultural workers, to agriculturists, to 
manufacturers, to merchants and to consumers generally, the principles 
and methods of “ co-operative unionism 

(b) by means of lectures given at meetings at which the persons pre¬ 
sent will have the opportunity of asking explanations calculated to elimi¬ 
nate all doubts which may prevent a complete understanding of the vo¬ 
cational, economic, moral and social advantages resulting, for the classes 
above mentioned, from the rational application of “ co-operative unionism 

(c) by means of coursewS to be held at the offices of workmen’s societies 
and agricultural, industrial and commercial societies, at schools, in work¬ 
shops, in factories, at agricultural and stockbreeding experiment stations ; 
in these courses the fundamental principles of the legislation in force 
regarding the question and the rules relating to the formation, manage¬ 
ment, accounts and working of the various kinds of organization will be 
explained; 

(d) by means of publications on the theory and practice of unionism 
and co-operation, free from any political or sectarian bias. 

To encourage propaganda and to promote the formation of unions and 
co-operative societies, the department which deals with such societies is 
authorized to grant the title of “ official propagandist " to any person who 
gives proof of having a precise knowledge of the matter and of carrying on 
useful work in the promotion of the movement. 

Not less important are the rules for the establishment of societies. 
The “ official propagandists ” are expected : 

(1) To point out to intending members, in the preliminary meetings, 
not only the facilities granted by the public authorities, but the difficulties 
of various kinds which are met with in practice and the best way of over¬ 
coming them; 

(2) to guide them and assist them in drawing up the rules and 
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documents of various kinds, in opening the share registers and in all the 
formalities connected with the establishment of the union or society ; 

(3) to explain to the intending members the method of forming the 
capital by means of different kinds of shares, or, in the case of distributive 
co-operative societies, the methods of forming the initial stock of good** 
when the societies begin to work without capital, the choice of method 
depending on the moral, intellectual and financial conditions of the in¬ 
tending members ,* 

(4) to furnish information on the acquisition, conservation, pack¬ 
ing and transport of goods ; 

(5) to promote direct relations between producers and consumers, 
endeavouring to bring them as closely together as possible ; 

(6) to point out the disadvantages of allowing persons not belonging 
to the same class as the members to take part in the management of the 
societies ; 

(7) to initiate the carrying out of the scheme of organization with 
the vocational union, which will be followed by co-operative or mutual 
institutions which " cannot and must not be influenced by persons or groups 
of persons not belonging to the same class as the members ” ; 

(8) to denounce to the department concerned, in due form, the rules 
of vocational, economic or financial associations formed in an illegal manner, 
especially when they derive from the regime established by the laws in 
force benefits to which they are not legally entitled. 

In the general plan of organization contemplated by the Order 
we are outlining the co-operative distributive society is considered as the 
first economic agent of the vocational union and therefore as the first 
form of society which should be organized ; its objects are to purchase with 
the advantages offered by wholesale buying for cash, the goods and articles 
which the members do not produce, but require for food, clothing and 
labour, and to collect and grade the articles produced in small quantities 
by the members and to pay for them either in cash or by means of 
bills (I). 

The reduction of the cost of living being facilitated by these distri¬ 
butive bodies, usually known as " co-operative societies for purchase and 
and sale ", the Order lays down that the vocational union is next to form 
amongst its members a co-operative agricultural credit bank, its second eco¬ 
nomic agent. The object of the credit bank is to receive on deposit the 
small savings of the members, paying interest thereon, and to grant them 
loans at a low rate of interest and for suitable periods, on the security of 
personal guarantees or of the pledge of ungathered fruit, when the diffi¬ 
culties in which the members find themselves cannot be readily overcome 
by the immediate purchase for cash, on the part of the co-operative distri¬ 
butive society, of their produce. 

(x) By Eaw No 4 » 35 *> of 8 January 1921, authorization was given, to make loans up to 
a maximum of 1,000,000 milreis for the formation of co-operative distributive societies by 
vocational unions, 
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When the conditions of life of the members have been improved by 
the gradual elimination of useless intermediaries, so that goods are purchased 
direct from the producers, and ready pecuniary aid on moderate terms 
has been assured to them by the suppression of usurers, the vocational 
union, making use of the funds accumulated by the distributive and cred¬ 
it societies, and collecting other funds from its own members, is to form a 
co-operative productive society, its third economic agent, for the purpose 
of acquiring land for cultivation or for the carrying on of rural industries 
on co-operative lines, for the purchase of machines, for the opening of 
workshops and factories for the employment of the members, and for 
the utilization of the raw material supplied by them. 

When these three essential forms of “ co-operative unionism *' have 
been put into practice, the vocational union, which at the same time will 
have instituted courses, schools, libraries, medical and legal services, etc., 
for its members and their families, will create, as far as the means at 
its disposal will permit, kindergarten, maternity hospitals, almshouses, 
hospitals, etc. 

After the formation of the unions with the sections attached to them, 
the next step is to combine them in municipal, State and Federal unions 
( unities , centralizagdes, federagoes) which, in their turn, will provide, eithei 
separately or jointly, for the formation of co-operative building societies 
for the construction or the acquisition of houses for the familiesof the mem¬ 
bers and of co-operative societies for rendering various services connected 
with the exercize of the members' vocations, or for works of various kinds. 

The movement for the organization of the working classes is thus 
confined by the Order within clearly defined limits. The Order sketches 
with firm lines a great scheme for the promotion of vocational unions and 
co-operative societies, a scheme based on rational principles and inspired 
by modem ideas, which cannot fail to be successful if it is carried out 
with judgement and skill by persons possessing initiative and worthy of 
confidence. It is aimed in this manner gradually to organize the producing 
and working classes in institutions for the defence of their vocational 
and economic interests, ensuring to them through the work of individuals 
and collective effort the greatest possible wellbeing and thus consolidat¬ 
ing the active forces of the Nation. 

§ 5. Social legislation. 

A field in which in recent years Brazil has made remarkable progress 
and to which it is devoting more and more attention is that of social legis¬ 
lation. The labour laws in Brazil are so up-to-date as to bear compar¬ 
ison with those of the most advanced European countries. Sufficient 
evidence of this is given by the recent provisions for the insurance of 
workmen against accidents during their work and by the establishment 
of the National labour Department, which mark an important date 
in the history of Brazilian social institutions. 
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Workmen’s insurance is regulated by the Federal Decree No. 3,724, 
dated 15 January 1919, and by Regulations No. 13,498, dated 12 March 1919. 

The following accidents are considered as occurring during work: 
(a) those which result from an unexpected, violent and involuntary cause 
in carrying out work, and produce lesions or functional derangements which 
are the sole cause of death or the loss, total or partial, permanent, or tempo¬ 
rary, of the capacity for work; (b) the illnesses contracted exclusively 
in carrying out work, when the work is of such a nature as of itself to pro¬ 
duce them, and when it results in the death of the worker or the loss, 
total or partial, permanent or temporary, of his capacity for work. 

When an accident occurs under the conditions described, the employer 
is obliged to pay compensation to the workman or to his family, excepting 
only in cases of force majeuve or of malice on the part of the victim himself 
or of third parties. 

The principle of vocational risks is thus admitted. Previously the 
worker had a right to compensation only when it could be proved that the 
accident was due to the fault of the employer. 

The obligation mentioned applies also to the Union, the States and the 
Municipalities in respect of their own employers. 

In the meaning of the Decree, an employer is a person, natural or 
legal, on whose account the workman labours and a workman is an indi¬ 
vidual, without distinction of sex or age, who gives his services to others, 
for remuneration or gratuitously, permanently or temporarily, outside his 
own home. 

Many industries and services are included within the scope of the law; 
we mention those which are of most interest for agriculture, in the widest 
sense of the word : 

(1) Those industries and agricultural operations in which mechan¬ 
ical motors are used, the motive force being water, steam, wind, gas, petrol¬ 
eum, compressed air, etc. In this group figure, amongst other branches: 
hydraulic, mechanical, hydroelectric and electric workshops ; chemical 
industries ; mechanical industries for the construction, repair and mainten¬ 
ance of machines, implements and accessories ; textile industries; the 
manufacture of dairy products ; the manufacture of products of vegetable 
or animal origin ; factories for the production, manipulation or preservation 
of sugar, coffee, cereals, potato-flour, rubber, mate, alcohol, etc.; mills and 
similar installations; the manufacture of oil products and fats ; bakeries, 
flour-mills, starch-factories, etc.; wood-working establishments; agricul¬ 
tural operations (harrowing, ploughing, sowing, cultivation, harvesting, 
etc.), including the preparatory and supplementary operations (clearing, 
levelling, irrigation, draining, improvement, etc.). 

(2) the execution, maintenance, repair or demolition of construction 
works of any kind (railways, roads for wheeled traffic and by-roads, private 
houses and workmen’s dwellings in town or country, sanitary works, canals, 
acqueducts, bridges, and all drainage and irrigation works, regulation 
of watercourses, embankment works, works for defence against inundation 
or for the collection and supply of water); 
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(3) transport by land, sea or river; 

(4) loading and unloading of goods and of animals. 

The compensation payable is fixed on the basis of the wages, up to 
a maximum of 2,400 milreis per annum, and is proportionate to the dam¬ 
age resulting from the accident or the illness. 

In case of death, the compensation is a sum equal to three years' 
wages, half being payable to the wife and half to the legitimate heirs. 
The sum is reduced to two years’ wages if the workman lea\es only a wife 
or only legitimate heirs. 

The compensation payable to a workman who has been rendered wholly 
and permanently incapable of working is also equal to three years’ wages. 

In cases of total, but temporary, disablement the compensation is 
half the daily wages, for a period of one year, after which the disablement 
.is considered as being permanent. 

In the case of permanent, but partial, disablement, the compensation 
varies from 5 to 60 per cent, of the sum which would be payable for total 
and permanent disablement, taking account, in calculating the percentage, 
of the nature and extent of the disablement of the workman and keeping 
in mind the following factors: (a) the capacity for work which remains after 
the accident or illiness ; (b) the age ; (c) the intelligence ; (<?) the degree of 
education; (e) the initiative arid force of character ; (/) the capacity for 
being adapted to another occupation ; (*j the possibility of readapting the 
workman to the same occupation which he carried on at the time of the ac¬ 
cident or illness. 

For partial and temporary disablement, the compensation is equal to 
half the difference between the ordinary wages and the wages reduced on 
account of the diminished capacity. 

The yearly wages are calculated by multiplying the daily wages by 300. 

In case of the death of the workman as a result of the accident or ill¬ 
ness occurring after the indemnity has already been fixed on the basis 
of disablement, considered to be temporary or permanent, the decision must 
be revised, unless death occurs through the fault of the workman himself. 

The insurance is effected solely on the account of the employer, who 
cannot therefore retain for that purpose any part of the wages of his work¬ 
men. He has the option of insuring himself either with a company duly author¬ 
ized to carry on workmen's compensation insurance or with a vocational 
union organized in conformity with the Decree of 5 January 1907, No. 1,637. 

Besides these rules, the Decree contains various provisions from which 
the extent of the aid granted to workers may be judged. One of the most 
important is that which relates to medical attendance; from the moment 
in which the accident or the illness occurs, the employer is obliged to provide 
medical attendance and medicines and, if necessary, to maintain the work¬ 
man in a hospital; if there is neither doctor nor pharmacy on the spot, 
the employer must have the workman moved to the nearest place where 
he can obtain medical treatment, and when the state of the workman is 
such that v he cannot be moved he must nevertheless see that the necessary 
attendance is provided. 
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The Taw further provides for the nomination of a consultative commit¬ 
tee to study the various questions connected with this form of insurance 

Another measure which is worthy of note is that of 1921 regarding the 
establishment of the National Labour Department (1) to which have been 
assigned many complex and interesting functions. Its objects, in fact are 

(1) to provide for the drawing up and carrying out of the measures 
relating to labour in general and particularly those concerning employment 
bureaux, the hours of labour, wages, sanitary conditions of the workers, 
the safeguarding of the rights of workers and their conditions of life, work¬ 
man's insurance, technical instruction, agricultural labour, home work, the 
protection of the labour of women, children and old persons, etc. 

(2) to supervize the institutions or the agricultural training of min¬ 
ors, in accordance with the Decree of 25 July 1919, No. 13,702 (2) ; 

(3) to provide free legal assistance to the town and country workers 
in regard to the guarantees to which they are entitled as labourers ; 

(4) to serve as intermediary between the supply and demand of 
labour, endeavouring to prevent the rural exodus and establishing public 
free employment bureaux; 

(5) to promote the organization of, and to conduct propaganda in 
favour of, vocational unions and co-operative societies, in conformity with 
the decrees relating to them which we have already noted, and to ensure 
the carrying out of the Law of 8 January 1921, No. 4,251, of which we have 
also spoken; 

(6) in general, to watch over the application of the sanitary and pro¬ 
tective measures relating to workmen in factories and workshops, in com¬ 
mercial establishments or in agricultural undertakings. 

The National Labour Department is also to provide for the formation 
and working of a Social Museum, of a Higher Council of Labour, of a Cen¬ 
tral Council of Arbitration and a Central Council of Conciliation. 

We give the principal provisions relating to each of the four institutions 
mentioned. 

The Social Museum . — This institution will deal with the preven¬ 
tion of accidents during labour, with industrial sanitation, and with 
the education and general and vocational training of the working dass. It 
will carry out inquiries and studies regarding : 

(a) the economic, social and moral conditions of the workers ; 

(b) the best methods of improving the conditions of those who take 
part in the production and distribution of wealth ; 

(c) the vocational unions and co-operative sodeties for production, 
credit and distribution; 

(d) the preparation of young persons for work and their vocational 
training, due account lieing taken of their physical condition and of their age; 

(1) Dtarto Official, Rio de Janeiro, 23 July 1921. 

(a)Ttoese institutions provide accommodation for hundreds of minors and employ them in 
agricultural work, thus preparing them for their future vocation. They are subsidized by 
the State, they ate increasing in number and their beneficial effects are steadily becoming 
more apparent. 
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(e) suitable means for safeguarding the family capital of the worker 
and for facilitating the construction of sanitary dwellings at low cost. 

It will also be the task of the Social Museum : 

(1) to stimulate and encourage all proposals calculated to increase 
the welfare of the poorer classes ; 

(2) to provide means for giving new vocational training to workmen 
whose physical capacity has been diminished by accident during work or 
by illness resulting from it; 

(3) to organize exhibitions of schemes and studies relating to the 
conditions of health and sanitation of the places in which work is carried 
on and to the means of protection, individual or collective, against accid¬ 
ents and illness; 

(4) to organize public lectures on all questions which relate to labour 
and to convene congresses on social questions. 

The Social Museum will contain a Library supplied with all the public¬ 
ations relating to labour problems ; a hall for the exhibition of all kinds 
of machines, whether moved by hand or by motors, which may be furnished 
with apparatus for protecting the health or ensuring the safety of the work¬ 
er; a hall for the exhibition of plans, models, photographs of projects, 
and statistical data regarding the various questions within the competence 
of the Department; an experimental laboratory, with a section for the trial 
of new machines and implements, and a hall for exhibiting plastic models 
of the various injuries caused by illness resulting from different occupations, 
with indications of the methods of treating the illnesses to which the rural 
population is liable. 

The Higher Council of Labour . — This Council is composed of 20 
members, of whom five are elected by workmen’s associations and five 
by employers’ associations, while five are nominated by a Decree of the 
President of the Republic from amongst experts in labour questions and 
five from amongst the directors-general of the administration. 

The functions of the Council are the following : 

(df) to direct the Social Museum; 

(b) to supply to the Government the information and the statistics 
on which to base the social reforms to be introduced; 

(rt) to study suitable means for solving the problem of unem¬ 
ployment ; 

(d) to fix, by agreement between the employers’ and workmen’s 
associations, tariffs of wages with the specification of the hours of labour and 
of rest; 

(e) to give a wider and more scientific development to the insurance 
companies and to the vocational unions which deal with accidents occurring 
during work or illnesses resulting from it, in order to extend the principle 
of workmen’s insurance; 

(/) to spread a knowledge of methods of protection and sanitation 
and of the preventive measures which employers ought to apply to avoid 
accidents and illness. 
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The Council of Arbitration and of Conciliation . — A Council of Arbi¬ 
tration and a Council of Conciliation, each composed of seven members, 
of whom three will be elected by workmen’s associations and three by em¬ 
ployers’ associations, the Director-General of the National Labour Depart¬ 
ment acting as Chairman, will be formed in the Federal District. The 
members of these Councils will not be nominated for any period, but will 
be specially elected each time a dispute occurs between capital and labour 

Similar Councils will be formed in the capitals of the various States 
of the Confederation and in the principal municipalities, but with limited 
functions. 

Only the vocational unions formed according to the provisions of the 
law and duly registered at the National Labour Department will have the 
right to take part in the election of the members of the Councils of Arbitra¬ 
tion and of Conciliation. 

The employers’ and workmen’s organizations which find it desirable 
to call in the aid of the Government in order to put an end to a dispute 
between them can make written application to it, annexing a statement 
of the facts on which the conflict turns. If the intervention of the Govern¬ 
ment is, on the other hand, requested by only one of the parties to the dis¬ 
pute, the administrative authorities can communicate to the other a copy 
of the request for conciliation, giving it a short period in which to present 
its observations. After this, the administrative authorities will submit 
the dispute to the Council of Conciliation. If this Council does not suceed 
in bringing the parties to an agreement, it will propose to them to have re¬ 
course to the Council of Arbitration, but in order that this may take place, it 
is necessary that the parties in dispute should pledge themselves scrupulous¬ 
ly to observe the final decision of the Council whatever it may be, undei 
pain of a fine to be fixed by common accord. The amount of the fines 
paid by the party failing to carry out the agreement serves to subsidize 
the schools established by the workers’ unions. 

Finally, minute provisions are laid down regarding the health and safe¬ 
ty of the workers, and a special body of inspectors sees that the} r are 
strictly observed. 

From these rules, from those relating to insurance against accidents 
which we have mentioned above, and from the many others relating to 
labour problems, which for the sake of brevity we pass over, it is clear that 
Brazil is moving rapidly in the direction of the most ample and most lib¬ 
eral reforms in the social field. 


§ 6. Agricultural instruction and technical aids to agriculture. 

The " nuclei of colonization ” and the fazendas form the surroundings 
in which, though in different ways and with different objects, agriculture 
is carried on, and we have seen how they are formed. We have also seen 
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how the working classes tend to form themselves into unions and co-operat¬ 
ive societies to provide by combined action for the needs of individuals, 
and how many social measures taken with sound judgment guarantee to the 
workers safe and undisturbed labour conditions. To complete our sketch 
of the economic organization of Brazilian agriculture it remains to outline 
the system adopted for providing agricultural instruction and technical 
aids to agriculture. 

The Agricultural Education Service, the full importance of which for 
the scientific practice of agriculture was fully recognized, was established 
in 1910, according to a large programme including all grades of instruction, 
from the higher courses, which are of particular value for large proprietors, to 
the elementary courses, which are of special value for the popular classes. 

Higher instruction is given in the Higher School of Agriculture and of 
Veterinarj- Medicine (Rio de Janeiro) which, as its name implies, comprises 
two sections, one for the training of agricultural experts and the other for 
the training of veterinary surgeons. The first section aims at promoting 
the technical progress of agriculture by the formation and the work of ex¬ 
perts who, by reason of the special knowledge which they have acquired, 
can aspire to high posts in the Ministry of Agriculture or assume the direction 
of services connected with the working of large agricultural undertakings 
or of rural industries. The object of the second section is to form a body 
of professional veterinary surgeons who shall devote themselves to the 
practice or the teaching of veterinary medicine or fill public offices connected 
therewith. 

This School was reorganized by the Decree of 29 ‘March 1920, 
3 To. 14,120 which added to its programme a course in industrial chemistry, 
so that at present it provides for three kinds of higher study: agriculture, 
veterinary medicine and industrial chemistry. 

Intermediate instruction is given in theoretical and practical schools 
of vocational training applied to agriculture, stock-breeding and rural in¬ 
dustries. The object of these schools is to train skilled agriculturists in 
all branches. They aie established in different regions and their programme 
therefore varies according to the kinds of cultivation and of rural industries 
prevalent in each particular region. Independently of the instruction 
given, they interest themselves in all the agricultural problems of the region, 
helping the progress of agriculture by scientific inquiries and an active pro¬ 
paganda in favour of modern agricultural methods. 

There is also vocational training, properly so-called, which is provided 
by a series of institutions and sendees which we shall pass in review. 

1. Practical Schools of Agriculture. — These are intended for persons 
who, having already* an elementary knowledge of agriculture, intend to 
devote themselves to that occupation, after acquiring instruction in its 
various branches and undergoing an adequate apprenticeship The object 
is to form skilled cultivators and capable managers of agricultural undertak¬ 
ings and to instruct the sons of agriculturists in improved methods of 
cultivation and of stockbreeding. The teaching is entirely practical; 
the theoretical part is limited to those ideas which are indispensable to 
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enable the pupils to apply the teachings of science to agriculture and the 
derived industries. The pupils must, therefore, under the direction of the 
teachers, carry out most of the work of the model farm and of the establish¬ 
ments annexed to the school. 

2. Schools of Agricultural Apprenticeship. — The object of these 
is to train labourers skilled in all the work required on an agricultural 
undertaking conducted on modern lines. The teaching is essentially practical 
and the schools are chiefly attended by the sons of small cultivators and of 
agricultural labourers, who have thus the opportunity of acquiring instruc¬ 
tion in the manual and mechanical arts connected with agriculture, of 
learning modem methods of cultivation, the use of various agricultural 
implements, the operations connected with the breeding and care of animals 
and with rural industries (manufacture of dairy products, milling, distil¬ 
lation, drying of fruit, etc.). Practice in the various operations is supple¬ 
mented by elementary notions given in the course of the work to facilitate 
its execution. The pupils also attend lectures on agriculture, stockbreed¬ 
ing, market gardening, beekeeping, sericulture, etc., and visit farms, fac¬ 
tories, museums, shows, fairs and markets. 

3. Permanent Dairy Schools. — In these the instruction comprises 
all the operations connected with milk, butter and cheese, as well as the 
breeding and care of stock, and the packing, transport and marketing of 
dairy products. The organization and methods of these schools are model¬ 
led on those of the schools of agricultural apprenticeship. 

4. Demonstration Plots . — The principal object of these is to spread 
in the country the practical ideas which serve to increase the yield of the 
various crops, at the same time reducing to a minimum the cost of produc¬ 
tion. There are several kinds of demonstration plots. The most import¬ 
ant are those which are managed as independent institutions, under the 
direct control of the Ministry of Agriculture. Next in importance are those 
in which ordinary cultivation is carried on for purposes of demonstration, 
in connection with agricultural undertakings belonging to the State Gov¬ 
ernments, to agricultural associations or to private individuals. There 
are also on public or private estates demonstration plots on which a single 
crop is cultivated with a view to perfecting the method of cultivation, 
lastly, there are small demonstration plots in connection with elementary 
rural schools. 

To the three last kinds of demonstration plots the Federal Government 
grants annual subsidies. 

5. Itinerant Courses. — These provide for the technical instruction 
of those farmers who for various reasons are unable to attend the regular 
courses of the agricultural educational institutions. Besides the various 
branches of agriculture properly so-called, they include the breeding, feed¬ 
ing, health and care of live stock, arboriculture and market gardening, 
poultry-keeping, beekeeping, sericulture, the treatment of the common 
diseases to which cultivated plants are subject, and rural industries. 

At each centre of itinerant instruction there is a demonstration plot 
of one or other of the kinds mentioned, under the charge of the directors 
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of itinerant instruction. The director is aided by one or two assistants 
and organizes practical courses at the headquarters of the service and in 
the principal centres of the district. Besides the federal agricultural edu¬ 
cational institutions above mentioned there exists a certain number of 
schools of various kinds, formed and maintained by the Governments of 
the States, by the Municipalities, by associations and by private individuals, 
some of which have attained considerable importance, while others, less 
important, are subsidized by the Union. 

Passing to the other technical sendees relating to agriculture and stock- 
breeding. we may mention the general agricultural experiment stations, 
created by the Decree of 20 October 1910, Iso. 8,319, at which all the 
factors in the agricultural production of the various regions are studied with a 
view to furnishing to cultivators and stockbreeders precise data for the per¬ 
fecting of the systems of cultivation and of stockbreeding, and the Meteo¬ 
rological and Astronomical Service, created in 1909 and reorganized by the 
Decree of 25 May 1921, No. 14,827, which substituted for the former Depart¬ 
ment of Meteorology and Astronomy two independent institutions — the 
National Observatory and the Department of Meteorology, this latter in¬ 
cluding a special service of agricultural meteorology (1). Nor must we 
omit to mention the National Museum, formed in 1911 for the study of 
the natural history of Brazil and for carrying out researches in entomology, in 
agricultural phytopathology, vegetable and general chemistry, the Botanical 
Garden, the Forestry Garden, the Fishery Service, the Stockbreeding Stations, 
the model farms for the breeding of live stock, the Veterinary Sendee, etc 

Recently the technical organization above described, the origin of 
which dates back to 1909, that is when the Federal Ministry of Agriculture 
began its work, has been extended by the creation of new institutions and 
services, mention of which is made in the Message presented by the Presid¬ 
ent of the Republic, Senhor Epitacio Pessoa, to the National Congress, 
on the occasion of the inaugural sitting of the nth legislature. This 
Message wa.s, in fact, a full review of what is being done in Brazil in the 
various fields of economic activity and a truly dynamic programme of 
further initiatives and undertakings (2). 

The Message .speaks of the creation, by Decree No. 14,356, dated 15 
September 1920, of a Biological Institution for the Defence of Agriculture 
(Institute) Btologico de DcUza Agncola) for the purpose of conducting 
scientific and experimental researches concerning the diseases and other 
enemies of cultivated or wild plants and the best means of combating 

(1) On the origin and development of agricultural meteorology m Biazil, see the commu¬ 
nication made m 1921 to the Permanent Committee of the International Institute of Agricul¬ 
ture by Dr. Deodecio De Campos, Delegate of Brazil 

(2) In the International Review of the Science and Practice ot Agriculture, published by the 
International Institute of Agriculture, notes on the technical progress of Brazilian agricul¬ 
ture are regularly given See in particular the issues of April 1921 (No. 442); June 1921 
(No 592); July 1921 (No 700); November 1921 (No 1078) ; December 1921 (Nos 1,195 
and 1,220) ; February 1922 (No 135) ;Muy-June 1922 (No 644) ;September 1923 (No 901), 
To these we refer the reader for fuither details. 
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them The Institution comprises the following services : plant pathology, 
the selection of immune or disease-resisting plants, agricultural entomology, 
inspection of plant diseases, a laboratory for microbiology of the soil, a 
demonstration and experiment station (i). 

In the Message mention is also made of the Service of Inspection and 
of Agricultural Propaganda, of the Seed Sendee and the Cotton Sendee. 
The first of these deals chiefly with the organization for the drawing up of 
the agricultural map, the indispensable guide for the exploration and valua¬ 
tion of lands. The Sendee has already provided for the division of the vari¬ 
ous States into physiographical regions, according to the conditions of 
the soil, climate and altitude, extent and distribution of particular crops. 
The Seed Sendee was created by the Decree of 24 August 1920, No. 14,825, 
for the multiplication and selection of seeds, for tests of adaptation and 
acclimatization, for researches into plant-breeding, for the diffusion of 
ideas regarding the use of good seed. Fields for the production and 
testing of seeds have already been laid out at the Deodoro, Rezende and 
S. Simao Stations. The Cotton Sendee is particularly important. It 
was created by the Decree of 27 March 1919, No. 1.4,117, and after a period 
of preparation was able to begin its work, the utility of which is steadily 
becoming more apparent. At this moment, when a deficiency of raw ma¬ 
terial is felt in the manufacturing centres throughout the world, Brazil 
cannot fail to take a keen interest in a product so greatly sought after (2). 
Special experiment and testing stations have been established for the 

(1) The text of this Decree was published in the series of “Textes legislates’ 
(Year 1920, No. 8) published by the Agricultural Legislation Office of the Inter¬ 
national Institute of Agriculture The object of this series is to give early information 
of the most important legislative measures in regard to agriculture taken in the various coun¬ 
tries. These measures, together with others not included in the “ Textes legislates ”, are 
afterwards republished in the ‘ Annuaire International de legislation Agticule 

{2) In regard to the question of the possible increase of cotton cultivation in Brazil an 
interesting report was presented to the Minister of Foreign Affairs of that country by Dr, 
Deocleeio De Campos, Brazilian Commercial Attache at Rome, and was published in the 
Doletifn do Mimsierio d\s Relays E\tcrimes, No. iG, Rio de Janeiro, October 1920. See also: 
Coelho de Sou7 v (William W.): Possi bill dudes da coltura algodoeira no Brasil. Ministcrio da 
Agricultura, lndustria e Conrmcrdo. Send 90 do Algo dan. Rio de Janeiro, Imprcnsa Na- 
cional, 1 933. — Pe yrse (Amo S.): Brazilian Cotton, -Manchester, Taylor Garnett Kvans, 
1922. (This is the report of a jouruay made in 1921, by the International Cotton Mission, 
of which Mr, Pearse was the head, through the Slates of S. Paulo, Minas Geraes. 
Bahia, Alagoas, Sergipe, Pernambuco, Parahyba and Rio Grande do Norte, and 
jt indicates the great possibilities of development and improvement of cotton cul¬ 
tivation in Brazil), — On the importance and position of Brazil as a cotton-produc¬ 
ing country, interesting notes will be found in the following publications of the International 
Institute of Agriculture: Les pyys cotom^ikrs. Lepr prodvctionetlkuu mottvemekt 
commerci yt (Issued by the Bureau of General Statistics! Rome 1923. — De Casipos (Deo* 
clecioj : Rapport sur la statist: que du cotou prCseute a la VI® Asscmblec Generate de l’lnstitut 
International d’Agriculture Rome. 1022. — Ricci (Prof, Umberto), Chief of the Bureau 
of General Statistics: La Conference cotonnithre mondiale de Liverpool et de Manchester (Rc - 
port presented to the Sixth General Assembly of the International Institute of Agriculture, 
May 1922). 
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improvement, the selection and the distribution of the best varieties and 
for the struggle against the diseases of cotton. The Service has made a 
-erievS of studies on the sterilization of the seeds and on the injurious effect^ 
of too high temperatures in rooms not sufficiently ventilated. Two research 
stations are being organized in the State of Maranhao, three in Piauhy, 
two in Rio Grande do Norte, five in Parahvba, four in Pernambuco, one in 
Alagoas, four in Sergipe, two in Bahia and one in Minas Geraes. 

Mention is also made of the activity displayed in the matter of cereal 
growing. The most recent researches have in fact shown that Brazil is 
callable of producing all the grain necessary for the local consumption, 
in the States of Rio Grande do Sul, Parana, and Santa Caterina there are 
extensive tracts of land which by reason of the .soil conditions and the 
climate lend themselves admirably to the cultivation of cereals. 

Besides the measures previously taken for the increase of cereal pro¬ 
duction, .the Government has promoted the formation of a Cereal-growing 
Experiment Station in the municipality of Alfredo Chaves (Rio Grande 
do Sul). The land placed at the disposal of this institution is 65 hectares 
in extent and it has been divided into plots for the genealogical selection 
and multiplication of selected types. 

Eastly considerable aid has been given to the stockbreeding industry’. 
The most recent measure for this purpose is found in Decree No. 14,711, 
of 5 March 1921 (1), which determines and regulates the functions of the 
Stockbreeding Service, established by Decree No. 11,460 of 27 January 
1915, and of the offices dependent upon it and which deals, in special chap¬ 
ters, with the prophylactic treatment of stock diseases and of the methods 
of combating them, with the inspection of meat, with the import and export 
of animals and animal products. It is a complex code of rules which gives 
a clear idea of the importance attached to this fundamental branch of 
agricultural ecojiomy. 

A like impulse to technical agricultural progress is given by the State 
Governments, as ma3 T be seen by glancing through the Presidential Messages 
of the various States. Prom these it is apparent that there is the keenest 
possible desire to place the national agriculture on a sound technical basis 
and to ensure the maximum production (2) and the maximum prosperity. 

(1) See the collection of " Testes 16gislalife ” issued by the International Institute of 
Agriculture, Year 1921, No. 35. 

(2) According to information furnished by the Brazilian Ministry of Agriculture, the pro¬ 
duction of Brazil, during the agricultural year 1930-21, amounted to 9,445,711 metric tons 
and *i,939,444 hectolitres of products of all hinds, valued at 4,284,684,189 milreis. The 
production of coffee alone amounted to 854,723,966 kilogrammes, valued at 1,025,992,759 
milreis, without including in these figures the crops produced in the States of Amazonas, Pari, 
Piauhy, Rio Grande do Norte, Sergipe and Rio Grande do Sul. The production of maize was 
calculated at 4,736,095,866 kilogrammes, valued at 949,219,173 milreis ; that of cotton at 
243.9959843 kilogrammes, valued at 485,991,686 milreis; that of sugar at 695,516,400 
kilogrammes valued at 417,309,840 milreis; that of beans at 664,444,364 kilo¬ 
grammes valued at 232,555,537 milreis; that of mateat 260,000,000, kilogrammes, 
valued at 156,000,000 milreis; that of tobacco at 86,632,705 kilogrammes, valued 
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To the technical aid to agriculture, above outlined, the National So¬ 
ciety of Agriculture has given a valuable contribution. This is one of 
the oldest and most active agricultural institutions in Brazil; it numbers 
about 8,000 members and its President is Miguel Calmon du Pin e Almeida, 
a distinguished personality in the field of Brazilian rural economy. Being 
in touch with all the agricultural associations of the country and with 
the cultivators and stockbreeders of the various States, the Society is 
the principal organization of the rural classes of Brazil. In the fulfilment 
of its mission, during 25 years of existence, it has always enjo3 T ed the com¬ 
plete confidence of the public authorities, of kindred institutions and of 
its numerous members. Amongst the many initiatives which it has 
taken (1) we may mention the organization of important agricultural and 
stockbreeding congresses, of shows, of conferences for the promotion of 
co-operation, and of various technical and economic services for the bene¬ 
fit of the members. It is on the initiative of the National Society of Agri¬ 
culture that the Third International Cotton Conference has been held in 
October at Rio de Janeiro. This Conference is of the utmost importance 
for Brazil which is on the way to becoming one of the most important cot¬ 
ton-producing countries of the world (2). 

at 129,950,042 milreis; that of tapioca at 572,307,920 kilogrammes, valued at 
114,461,584 milreis; that of rubber at 60,858,602 kilogrammes, valued at 97,373,763 
milreis; that of potatoes at 190,852,580 kilogrammes, valued at 76,341,032 milreis; 
that of cocoa at 61,052,615 kilogrammes, valued at 61,052,615 milreis; that of lucerne 
at 161,634,500 kilogr amm es, valued at 59,804,765 milreis. Dr. Deoclecio de Campos, in his 
capacity as Vice-President of the General Statistics Sub-Committee of the International In¬ 
stitute of Agriculture, drew the attention of the Federal Government to the desirability of or¬ 
ganizing a Federal Service of Agricultural Statistics which should carry out its work in con¬ 
formity with the principles and methods of presentation recommended by the Institute. As 
a result of this initiative, the Federal Government has taken ifito consideration the wishes 
of the Institute and has started an organization which will doubtless give notable results. See 
m this connection: De Campos (Dr. Deoclecio): Institute Intemacional de Agricultura: 
A falta de dados estatisticos do Brasil : A neeessidade de organizar un serviqo especial de 
eslatistica agricola, in the Boletim do Minister10 das Relates Extenores t No. 22, Riode Janeiro 
April 1921. 

(r) See in this connection: A imponente commemoracIo do 25° anniversario da 
Sociedade Nacional de Agricultura, in A Lav oura, the organ of the Society, Rio Janeiro, 
January 1922, No. 1. 

(2) The programme of this International Conference includes the following ten groups of 
questions : (a) Cotton in Brazil. Inquiry into the Cultivation of Cotton in the various States of 
Brazil and in Other Countries. — (b) The Perfecting of the Cultivation of Cotton in Brazil. — 
{c} Diseases of Cotton: Service of Defence. — (d) Cotton in the North-East. — (e) Treatment 
and Transformation of Cotton and its By-products. — ( f) Development of Cotton Cultivation. 
The Federal Cotton Service. — (g) Classification of Cotton and Formation of Commercial 
Types of Fibre and of By-products. Trade in Cotton, — ( h ) Spinning and Weaving Industries. 
Internal Consumption of Cotton. Export of Cotton Stuffs. — (t) Economic Protection of Cot¬ 
ton. — (7) Export of Cotton and its By-products. Tariffs and Freights. See in this connect¬ 
ion : La conference Internationale cotonniEre de Rio de Janeiro (octobrb 1022) 
Communication made to the Permanent Committee of the International Institute of Agricul¬ 
ture by Dr. Deoclecio De Campos, Delegate of Brazil, 
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To commemorate with due solemnity the first centenary of its independ¬ 
ence (1822-1922) Brazil has organized an Exhibition (September 1922 to 
March 1923) to which all the nations are invited. This is the first interna¬ 
tional exhibition which has been held since the beginning of the European 
War. In view of the economic development attained, of the progress made 
towards the solution of those problems which are of vital interest to the 
country and of the results achieved by the tenacious efforts to employ 
and co-ordinate all the healthy energies of the country for the supreme pur¬ 
pose of rendering the nation greater and more prosperous, Brazil may well 
be proud of its progress and look confidently to the future; it will figure 
worthil}", in the exhibition recently inaugurated, amongst the greatest 
countries of the world. G. C. 


FRANCE. 

ALLOTMENTS DURING THE WAR. 


SOURCES: 

Riviera (Xouis): Xa Terre ei 1’Atelier. Jarclius ouvricrs. Paris, 1904. 

Xecoq (Marcel): I y ’Assistance par le travail ct les jardins ouvricrs eu France, Paris, iyoG. 

Cviazet (Charles'; Guide pratique pour la creation de bains-douches a bon marche, dc jar- 
dins ouvriers et tie dispensed res d’hyqiene sociale. Bulletin de la Socittd Franca is l 
dcs Habitations ti Bon Marche. Paris, 1 922, No. 3. 

X S. : Some Aspects of the Allotments Movement in France. Journal of the Defiai tment a* 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Belaud. Dublin, July 1917, pp. 611-615. 

CinquiXme ConguXs mss jarpins ouvriers, tentt A Paris ues 5 , 6 et 7 novkmbre 11 * 20 . 
Comptr renhv. Paris, 1922, 

Le Coni de tern et le rover , or^an of the ‘ Xi^uc Frmiqaise <lu coin tie Terre ct du Foyer ", 
Paris, since 1808. 


One of the characteristic features of France before 1789 was the tend¬ 
ency for each house to have a piece of land attached to it, no matter what 
the importance of the dwelling. This tendency was so strong that it 
overrode even the revolutionary laws which prescribed the division of the 
communal property among the inhabitants by head and in full ownership. 
(This was optional by the Decree of 28 August 1793, but was made compul¬ 
sory by that of 10 June 1793). In some parts the people went so far as 
to return to the commune the lands thus assigned to them. Napoleon I, 
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although little inclined to tolerate opposition to the Civil Code, recognized 
the importance of this resistance, and respected the portions mcna$foe% 
granted to their members by many of the communes of the North. One 
of these localities, Fort-Mardyck, which was only raised to the status of 
a commune in i8()8, deserves special mention. Fort-Mardyck is a township 
of 1,700 inhabitants, situated five kilometres from Dunkirk. Its inhabit¬ 
ants are all descendants of four families of Picardy, planted on this coast 
in 1670 by Louis XIV, to whom they owe the form of social economy un¬ 
der which the} r still live. Every Fort-Mardyck sailor, the widows, the un¬ 
married girls and those unable to go to sea have the right to 22 ares 2 centi¬ 
mes of communal land, ot which they possess the usufruct and which 
while in their hands cannot be transferred or seized. Any holder leaving 
Fort-Mardyck or any sailor refusing to go to sea loses the right to the con¬ 
cession at the end of a year and a day. 

Further in the Vendee and in Vienne, in the West of France, the ancient 
usage of the “ furrows ot the poor ” is to be met with. In the spring wiien 
the fields are being manured and tilled, the day labourers and the farm- 
servants, or even the poor of the neighbourhood, make application to the 
landowner or farmer to give them a free grant of a certain number of fur¬ 
rows. In exchange the able bodied men gi\e one or two days’ w r ork with¬ 
out payment at the time of the threshing; the women and the aged do 
nothing in return. The fanner often indeed carries the crops of those who 
ate old or who live at some distance for them. Many of the recipients of 
the furrows manage in this way to rear a pig, and each of them lives in 
comparative comfort. 

Further north, in the district of Chateaulin, in Lower Brittany, on all 
the farms of a certain extent, the farmer sets apart out of his own land a 
portion as “ the field of the poor ” (" champ des paavre s ”). This field is 
divided in lots of ten or twelve ares amongst the poorest day-labourers, 
those w r ho have the largest young families, and the old men. This arrange¬ 
ment serves the interests of tlie proprietor as well as those of the poor. 
The landowner nearly always is in want of more manure than he has, and 
when the harvest comes, he wants hands. The day-labourer who has a 
cow and a pig will allow his surplus manure to be taken, and will work 
several days on the estate at harvest time in exchange for his parcel of 
land 

In the east, in several communes of Upper Alsace (Rulislieim near 
Mulhausen, Wittelsheim, Bernweilet near Dannemarie), even" newly set 
up household receives from eight to ten ares of communal land on the basis 
of a life-inteiest. The survivor (whether husband or wife) retains this 
privilege, but on his or her death the land reverts to the commune About 
1865, the mayor of Rulisheim was anxious to claim these lands for the com¬ 
mune : the tribunal of Mulhausen overruled his application and the grants 
are still in force. Moreover at Regisheim near Ensisheim, each household 
receives 15 ares of good wheat land and 15 ares of less good laud called Htitdt 
and 125 ares of meadow land. 
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i. Aii.ot3ilnts before the \\\r 

Thebe survi\ als of a bygone age by their very maintenance vouch foi 
the importance attached in France to the possession ot a piece of land. It 
is in no u ay suyr,rising that allotments in their modern form grew up very 
rapidly 

The first French allotments were formed in 1891 by a Sedan cloth 
manufacturer, Hine. Hervieu, who at first merely looked on their institution 
as a means of relieving the poor people T\bom she had been in the habit of 
assisting. Two >ears later, their founder got into touch with the Abbl* 
Lemire, newly elected deputy of the Department of Xord, who gave pub¬ 
licity to this initiative, and thanks to his active propaganda, allotments 
were created at Rosendael, Arras, Haras, Hazebrouck, Gravelines, Valen¬ 
ciennes, etc Almost at the same time an article on the work at Sedan 
which appeared in the 7 \mps of 4 January 1895, brought about the founda¬ 
tion of an undertaking of the same kind at Saint-Etienne. In 18(37 the 
Li a ne dn coin dj terse ei dn lover was founded with the aims : 

“ {D Of assuring to every respectable and hard-working family the 
permanent enjoyment and if possible the ownership of a piece of land to 
cultivate, along with a suitable dwelling house; 

“ (2) To support companies for the building of workmen’s dwellings 
at cheap rates and co-operative societies with the same object; 

“ (3) To induce charitable societies and institutions whether public 
or private to secure to those they assist a piece of land that cannot be seized 
and to make possible the building of a house foi them; 

“ (4; To further State, departmental and communal action having 
the same object in the management of their lands; 

“ (5) To encourage all gifts and bequests directed to such objects; 

“ (6) To obtain the passing of laws declaring exempt from seizure and 
from taxation a minimum family property (bita d. iamille) and facilitating 
the acquisition, the maintenance and transmission of such property"; 

“ ((i) To set up “ enisles dc lover *' (1); 

“ (8^ To negotiate with the public authorities to obtain regulations 
in accordance with hygiene and morals in the matter of public highways 
and the construction of workmen’s dwellings ,T . 

Considerable activity was subsequently displayed by the League. 
In 1898 the first congress on allotments was held. There were 45 organ¬ 
izations represented, with about 2,000 allotments in all. In October 1903 
an International Conference, meeting at Paris, disclosed the existence of 
134 organizations, owning 6,592 allotments of a total area ot 269 hectares, 
26 ares and 73 centiares. 

In 1909 the League obtained Government recognition &s» a public util¬ 
ity society, which made it possible for it to receive gift* and bequests. 

(1) The Crusts dc lova arc small banks wherein workmen make weekly deposits which 
are withdrawn at the end of the quarter for the payment of rent. 
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Four yeais later, on the eve of the War, the League had already recei\ ed 
five donations from living persons and two bequests. More than two hun¬ 
dred thousand franc* had thus passed into its hands and were at the 
disposal of the local allotments societies at Dijon, Tours, Quevsuov-sur- 
Deule (Nord), Paris and Brochon (Cote-d’Or). 

At the same time the work of the Teague was multiplied tenfold by 
its recognition as a public utility society. It approached even- kind of 
unofficial body, whether civil, religious or military, and thus found itself 
listened to even in the colonies, and the allotments of Madagascar and the 
military allotments of Tonkin vied with the little plots of land in Burgundy 
or Lorraine 

Benevolent societies lent every kind of assistance. They recognized 
that of all the ways of helping by giving work the allotment is the simplest 
and most efficacious. The Society of Saint-Vincent de Paul at its meetings 
urged this form of assistance with more and more insistency The Charit¬ 
able Boards for their part recognized the advantage that resulted to them 
from a kind of assistance that sorted out those in want and only assisted 
the deserving. The Boards of Nancy, of Etampes, of Agen, of Chaunv 
vied with one another. 

The Horticultural Societies, which might have felt alarm ou their mem¬ 
bers’ account at the prospect of the competition of the produce of the allot¬ 
ments, did their best to encourage the cultivators. The Chauny Horticul¬ 
tural Society arranged a large number of various types of competition, 
even instituting school competitions with a view to creating the spirit of 
emulation among the teachers ; that of Beauvais held a number of horti¬ 
cultural courses for workmen taking up gardening. At Paris the National 
Horticultural Society opened its autumn exhibitions to the produce of 
allotments and admitted them to its competitions. 

Following on the Horticultural Societies, the public agricultural offices 
gave effective support to the work of the I eague. All their grants are 
devoted exclusively to new developments, thus providing for extension of 
the work, A walk round the allotments of Paris and its suburbs will give 
one a glimpse, here of a well, there of a fence, in another place water laid 
on, due in each case to a grant from the Departmental Office. One realizes 
that the subsidy has come at the right moment to permit of new allot¬ 
ments being laid out or to rescue a group of allotments from a disastrous 
crisis. 

Finally a number of the groups of allotments owed their existence to 
the initiative of employers or companies anxious to give their workmen 
the opportunity of cultivating the ground. 

When mining operations were begun in the North, in the Pas-de-Calais 
and in the Centre, the companies found themselves obliged to build dwell¬ 
ing houses for the men who were working in the mining works at some dis¬ 
tance from the villages. These houses, called corons, always had a garden 
attached to them where the miner could employ the hours when he was free 
from his regular work, while at the same time he renewed his strength by a 
bath of fresh air and sunlight, so to speak. The success which these small 
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pint*, achieved induced the companies to break up into lots of a medium 
dze lands often of considerable extent which they were obliged to acquire in 
view of subsidences likely to result in law-*-ui1> with the owners of the lands 
wing above the mines These lots are often very much sought and were 
cultivated in vegetables ^potatoes, cabbages) and even in ceieals (oatsrr 
-ye for rabbits). 

Xo less trouble was taken by the large industrial concerns to encourage 
the well-being of their workmen by these means in cases where the work 
people had to be brought in from outside, it was necessary to build houses, 
as in the case of the mines. Theie was a speedy adoption everywhere of 
the detached type of house, with a gai den ot several ares attached. Such 
were the buildings put up at Beaucourt for MM Japv ireie*,. at Lariviere, 
near Limoges, ior MM Aouillon freres, at Me^nd /lane) for MM. Fiimin- 
Didot, etc 

Some companies went further, giving opportunity for their work¬ 
people to rent land at reduced rates The Saiut-Oobain Ice Company, for 
example, grants land to its workpeople, which it undertakes to manure and 
till each spring. 

The Montataire Iron-Smelting Company, near Creuil, does not content 
itself with annexing a garden to each oi the dwellings put up for its staff 
it possesses considerable areas of land which it has distributed amongst 
its workpeople in small lots, usually of about four ares. Xot only are 
these gardens much sought after, especially by workmen of Flemish origin 
who form a third of those employed at the factory, but many of the 
workmen not being able to obtain an allotment or finding it insufficient 
for their needs, rent other pieces of land belonging to other landowners. 

The Blanzy Mining Company, which has laid out four villages in the 
neighbourhood of Monceau comprising more than a thousand dwellings 
in all, has established a special loan department for purchase of land and 
for building. Since 1 January iSgj this department has been placed in 
the hands of a popular bank of wliich the workpeople are at once the share¬ 
holders and administrators. The loans, guaranteed by a life insurance 
policy and a mortgage on the ground, are repayable in fifteen years. 

At the time of the Fourth National Congress, in 1912, there w T ere 281 
organizations in France with 17,825 allotments. 

§ 2. Aixotaients dttrtng thf war. 

The development of this movement was inevitably modified by 
the War. 

In the first place, from the fact of invasion, France was divided into 
two quite distinct zones, that occupied by the enemy and the remaining ter¬ 
ritory. In the former, the allotments properly so-called multiplied very" 
rapidly: in the second we find, besides this kind of garden, also soldiers' 
gardens and school kitchen gardens. We will make some study of these 
four types in turn. 
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(t<oJcvs m /he Ijhti'h’l Remans — In the invaded departments the 
range of the allotments was considerable but limited to certain localities 

In all the Luge centres the method was the same the German authori¬ 
ties seized all the land : to meet the pressing needs of the population, they 
left a part at the disposal of the municipalities, instructing them to parcel 
them out and divide them among the inhabitants At Sedan there were 
thu 4 - distributed q,ooo, at Lille 2,058, at Tourcoing 8,000, at Roubaix 32,00'* 
allotments At Roubaix, the Cultivation Committee formed by the Munic¬ 
ipality had first of all to overcome the hostility of the fanners, furious at 
finding themselves dispossessed, then to draw plans, make loads, and par¬ 
cel out the ground . then to get together gardeners who were practical!) 
novices, and had 110 tools and no seeds. Plots were marked out of 65 
square metres. Tools were made. Arrangements were made for the gard¬ 
ens to be watched day and night: 550 men were employed in this essen¬ 
tial task. As a consequence of the measures taken, potatoes which in 
April 1918 were worth six francs the kilogramme fell to two francs at the end 
of September and to sixty centimes at the beginning of October. The other 
vegetables followed suit. As each family had a garden the vegetables 
sent to market found few purchasers. 

At Maubeuge, 2,500 gardens were brought into existence during the 
occupation ; at Charleville, lands deserted by those w T ho had left the district 
were redivided among the inhabitants of the municipality, etc. In 1918 
a total of about 60,000 gardens were reckoned for the whole of the invaded 
districts. 

Allotments in Other Parts oj the Covntry . — Mobilization did not in¬ 
terfere with the spread of allotments in the other parts of France. As the 
men had to go, the women took their places, and everywhere could be seen 
mothers of families devoting themselves to the work of the allotments, 
digging, sowing seeds, watering while the children were at school, or with 
ihe tiny children by their sides. Other women, w T ho were working in the 
factories, came in the evening or on Sunday to do the work for which they 
had not another moment. All made considerable profits out of their allot¬ 
ments when well cultivated. 

The work on the allotments was not only tor one-self, but for others. 
People willingly gave a helping hand to the less experienced : to help the 
widow and the orphan, the work of the husband or the father who had fallen 
on the field of honour was gladly done. At Areueil, a mother of a family 
died at the very time of the mobilization of her husband: a neighbouring 
allotment-holder, himself the father of eight children, did not hesitate to 
take in the five children of the dead woman At Issv-les-Moulineaux, a 
poor woman, mother of a family, had just lost her husband, who fell at Ver¬ 
dun : her grief and mental distraction prevented her from working on her 
allotment as she should have done to make a profit from it: the neighbours 
foresaw* this and the following Sunday the little piece of land was almost 
crowded with neighbouring allotment-holders, all eager to help in cultivat¬ 
ing it. 

Not only were the pre-war allotments cultivated, but many new ones 
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i\ere made. Town*, departments, agricultural and horticultural societies 
distributed pieces oi land in thousands to as many families 

The Mavor of Rennes turned agriculturist and sold potatoes to his 
Allow-citizns at 7 franco a (quintal The I\Iayor of Montrouge, near Paris, 
took possession of all the vacant lands of Ids commune. These examples 
and many otheis bore fruit and betore long organizations and private indi¬ 
viduals vied with each other: vegetables and fruit were everywhere in 
evidence, and it caused no surprise to find cabbages and lettuces growing 
m gardens once reseived for the cultivation of the rarest and most delicate 
dowers. The Duchess of Uzes set the fashion and chateaux became sur¬ 
rounded with a belt of vegetable*. At Toulouse, the -Municipality had 
70 hectares cultivated as a kitchen garden * at Saint-Ktienne more than 
luu hectares of land, situated in the immediate vicinity of the town, w’ere 
put under cultivation at Lyons the number 01 allolments was doubled, 
rising to nearly 1,200. 

Soldiers*' Vegetable Gardens. —As early as the beginning of 1915, when 
the plentiful resources of the country still .seemed inexhaustible, the Li gat 
jtt coin de ter re et du /oyer had foreseen a day when France w T ould find her¬ 
self constrained to economize, when all waste would have to be carefully 
avoided, and it would be necessary to push production to its maximum in¬ 
tensity. The League had reflected on the enormous sendees which could be 
rendered by the hundreds of thousands of men w 7 ho at certain hours w r ere 
crowded in the depots without any definite occupation and who at the end 
of the day, not knowing w 7 hat to do with themselves, drifted into the 
public-houses near the cantonments. It seemed to that body that these 
hot»rs of idleness could be utilized quite easily in the creation and upkeep 
of extensive vegetable gardens which could be established on the waste 
lands near the cantonments. 

Some unofficial organizations and some military bodies had made ef¬ 
forts to create vegetable gardens of no great extent intended to feed the 
civil population and the army, but these initiatives, often very modest, 
and always scattered, had not achieved any great results: they even ex¬ 
cited sarcasm and criticism, more or less justified. 

The essential solidarity was lacking : tlv* military administration had 
laborated wise and far-seeing regulations, suitable for peace-time, but 
too restrictive for time oi war, and these acted as so many hindrances 
to the projected scheme. 

The Ligite du coin de ter re et du foyer 'lid not allow itself to be 
discouraged : it overcame all difficulties, and had the satisfaction of seeing 
in the spring of 1916 a member of its Management Committee, M. Max¬ 
ima Ducrocq, at that time mobilized as Deputy Military Intends nt, 
entrusted by the Ministers of War and Agriculture with the business of 
drawing up a plan for the war gardens and of directing its application. 
Some days afterwards, 10 May 1916, a Circular of the Minister of War 
was issued to convey decisive instructions to the army. 

M. Ducrocq s comment on this Circular was contained in a \ery 
pithy remark made in the course of a lecture which he delivered on 
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■j Febiuaiy iqi8 at the Musce Social, Paris: “ In substance, the Circular 
said to commanding officers. You must make gardens under the old rules 
it you can. an 1 if j r ou can’t, then you mmt make them without/ 

The officeis commanding the depots undex the direct pressure of the 
circular, urged on by disinterested offers of help from the civil author¬ 
ities and entreated to yield by their own troops, did not hold out long. 
And everywhere the work was put in hand. 

Success exceeded all expectations. 

The appeal addressed to the soldiers touched their deepest feelings: 
the greater number, cultivators by origin, could not think of their former 
occupations without regret. The earth exercized an irresistible attraction 
on them, and their nostalgia was very keenly felt as they wandered aim- 
leeslj Y about the cantonment. The sight ol the abandoned fields, invad¬ 
ed b} T grass and thistles, filled them with a vague feeling of unhappiness, 
and it was with joy that the3 took up once more, as soon as it was asked 
of them, the implements which they had been accustomed to handle 
since childhood. 

They took great pride in displaying their knowledge to their town- 
bred comrades: these latter, of whom many had^ been initiated into the 
pleasures of small cultivation by the help ot the ii<*ue du com de terre et 
du fo\ a , did all the} could to rival their country-bred companions, and 
before long, with the help of the lecturers and propagandists of the League, 
soldiers’ gardens and regular farms sprang up in a great number of can¬ 
tonments. Their number became rapidly so considerable that in 1917 
competition between makers of gardens took place all over France, and 
the volunteer gardeners were thus rewarded for their efforts. At the end 
of this year according to the repoits furnished by the military lecturers, 
7,500 hectares were brought under cultivation in vegetables, 6,000 pigs 
were being fattened in the military piggeries, 30,000 rabbits and ?,ooo 
head of poultry were being raised in the hutches and yards. On I Oct¬ 
ober 1918, the area cultivated, including the gardens of the allied armies, 
amounted to more than 13,000 hectares, while 14,000 pigs and 114,000 
rabbits and fowls were being kept. 

These results had been achieved, thanks to the friendly support of 
the military authorities concerned, and by employing in connection with 
the scheme seven persons (of whom three were voluntary unpaid workers) 
at the central administrative offices and in the various districts s*xty 
lecturers of the grade of non-commissioned officer or private. The total 
expenditure for propaganda and inspection was about 250,000 francs, 
which represents eight francs per hectare cultivated, even if we do not 
take into consideration that part of this expenditure was on the encour¬ 
agement of poultry keeping. 

School Vegetable —• The first school vegetable gardens date 

back, it seems, to the month of May iqi6. They owed their initiation to 
a professor of the Lakanal Lycee at Paris, M. Lavarenne, who took on 
lease from the- Orleans Railway Company a piece of land situated at 
Sceaux Between n May and r June a part of this land was planted in 
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potatoes : in June and July, another piece was planted in beans of differ¬ 
ent lands : from the end of June to the middle of August there followed 
cabbages and cauliflowers : in August turnips and spinach were sown 
The whole work of preparing the soil, planting, hoeing, and gathering, 
was carried out by groups of scholars placed under the direction of per¬ 
sons who had not themselves had any previous practice in horticulture. 
These groups worked on Thursday afternoons and on Sundays during the 
school term : three times a week in August, once a week in September ; 
on days when the weather was bad, however, work was suspended. 

In spite of unfavourable conditions, m spite of losses caused by 
potato blight, by caterpillar and by the first frosts, the twenty ares or so 
of land brought under cultivation returned a yield which, when sold to 
private individuals at current prices, covered all the cost of renting and 
enclosing the land, purchase of seed and plants, etc., amounting to 340 
francs, and left a clear profit of 170 francs, which was handed tc the local 
people’s kitchen. 

The example of this first chantier de culture was quickly followed. 
The boys and girls of Paris opened similar chantier s. Under the impulse 
given by Mile. Breal, professor at the Sevigne College, and by Mme. Han- 
naux of the Fenelon Uycee, nearly three hundred school-girls spurred each 
other on to the growing of vegetables on a piece of land rented for the pur 
pose in the commune of Bagneux. These girls were divided into group*- 
of six to ten each placed under the direction ol an older girl, and each day 
the work was directed by a chct dn chantier who was responsible. Anyone 
wishing to join a group had to promise to attend regularly on certain 
da3’S at certain hours. No subscription was asked, but each gardener 
was asked to bring a gardening tool, as well as her own meal. 

All over France each day saw similar undertakings begin, so that in 
1917, 1,200 hectares were being cultivated in 12,000 communes by 90,000 
school-girls and 125,000 school-boys. We subjoin a statement of the kind 
of crops grown and the produce obtained : 


Potatoes. 

Cabbages. 

I^eeks. 

Carrots and turnips . . . 
Haricot beans, peas, broad 

beans, etc. 

Guinea-pigs. 

Rabbits. 

Poultry. 

The total value of this produce 


8,000,000 kilogrammes 
1,000,000 cabbages 
1,250,000 leeks 
250,000 kilogrammes 

800,000 » 

300 » 

53.000 » 

15,000 )> 

amounted to 4,772,000 francs (l). 


{x\ La Mam-d* oeuvre agricok, Paris, 10 April X9r8. 
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§ j. Allotments after tiie war. 

Many of the kinds of gardens of which we have been speaking had 
been estal lished on requisitioned land : they had to be given up the day 
those lands were restored to their owners : many others, which originated 
in passing needs, did not survive the War. Nevertheless, when af ^the 
liberation of the territory the Ligue dti coin ae terre et dn fover addressed 
itself to the members enrolled before 1914, it regained all its support and 
indeed an increased support. The municipalities, which had previously 
had confined themselves to making grants towards the allotments, had 
now entered the movement. In the North and especially in the liberated 
regions they were bent on carrying on the work which during the enemy 
occupation had saved so many of their citizens from famine : Anzin, Four- 
mies, Valenciennes, Saint-Pol-sur-Termoise, more than thirty municipalities 
decided to have their own allotments organization. Efforts in the same 
direction were everywhere made. All ovei France, from Dunkirk to 
Bayonne, from Strasburg to Nantes, as well as at Paris and at Lyons, 
we find the municipalities multiplying initiatives of this kind. 

On the other hand, the League seemed to have gained the full sup¬ 
port ol the public authorities. At its request the Minister of War placed 
at its disposal all lands not required for the defence of fortified places. 
The Minister of Health addressed to the prefects a circular drawing their 
attention to the allotments movement and asking them to intervene in 
every possible way so as to give the greatest possible impetus to it. 

At the same time, new types of undertakings sprang up, such as 
the Co-operative Allotments Society of Belfort, which was founded in Feb¬ 
ruary 1919 and now includes more than 150 members and would include 
more if it had any new gardens at its disposal (1). As compared with 17,825 
allotments in 1912, the Ligue dn coin dc terre et dn fover had 47,375 in 
1920, spread over 58 departments. These allotments were in all 1,266 
hectares in area, and about 240,000 persons were working on them. 

M. B. 

ti) The working of this co-operative society has been described by M. A. Arnal, 
Prolessor of Agriculture at Belfort, in La tic a^iicaU d rural ?, Paris, 7 May in»i. 


Alfredo Ruggeri, gerenie rcspovsabiie. 



THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE 


Origin of the Institute and Summary of the International, Treaty 

The International Institute of Agriculture was established under the 
International Treaty of 7 J une 1905, which was ratified by forty govern¬ 
ments. Twenty-two other governments have since adhered to the Institute. 

It is a Government institution in which each country is represented 
by delegates. The Institute is composed of a General Assembly and a 
Permanent Committee. 

The Institute, always confining its attention to the international 
aspect of the various questions concerned, shall: 

(a) collect, study and publish as promptly as possible, statistical, 
technical, or economic information concerning farming, vegetable and ani¬ 
mal products, trade in agricultural produce, and the prices prevailing in 
the various maikets; 

(b) communicate the above information as soon as possible to those 
interested; 

(c) indicate the wages paid for farm work; 

(d) record new diseases of plants which may appear in any part o t 
the world, showing the regions infected, the progress of the diseases, and 
if possible, any effective remedies ; 

’ (e) study questions concerning agricultural co-operation, insurance 
and credit from every point of view; collect and publish information 
which might prove of value in the various countries for the organization 
of agricultural co-operation, insurance and credit; 

(/) submit for the approval of the various governments, if necessary, 
measures for the protection of the common interests of farmers and for the 
improvement of their condition, utilizing for this purpose all available 
sources of information, such as resolutions passed by international or other 
agricultural congresses and societies, or by scientific and learned bodies, etc. 




PERMANENT COMMITTEE 

OP THE INTERNATIONA!, INSTITUTE OP AGRICULTURE 


President: His Exc, Edoardo Pantano, Senator, Delegate of Italy. 
Vice-President : M. Louis-Dop, Delegate of Prance. 

List of the Delegates to the Permanent Committee: 
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The Saragossa Farmers’ Association ( Asociacion de Labradores de Za¬ 
ragoza ), which was formed on 22 April 1900 under the Associations Law 
of 1887 is reckoned as one of the most important agricultural societies 
in Spain, on a level with the General Stockbreeders’ Association of the 
Kingdom (Asociacion general de Ganaderos del Reino ), the Farmers’ As¬ 
sociation of Spain ( Asociacidn de agricultores de Espana) the Saragossa 
Stockbreeders’ Institute ( Casa de ganaderos de Zaragoza) and the Catalan 
Agricultural Institute of Saint Isidore (Insiituto Agricola Calaldn de San 
Isidro ). 

The object of the Association, the activity of which is being extended 
also beyond the limits of the three provinces of Aragon, is that of develop¬ 
ing the spirit of association among the agricultural classes, and of encour¬ 
aging and assisting them by the regular working and farther development 
of the various services already in existence in the association and by 
inaugurating new services to meet the needs which may arise in the 
agricultural world. 

§ 1. Organization or tiie association. 

The Association is managed by a Council of Management, divided 
into three Committees — a Committee for Social Questions, a Committee 
for Co-operation, and a Committee for Credit, 
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It is the business of the first Committee to supervise the working of 
the library and of the laboratory attached to the Association and the issue 
of publications and to study the various problems relating to agriculture. 

The Committee for Co-operation arrange v s for exhibitions of faim pro¬ 
duce, for the distribution of seeds, of agricultural machinery, of fertilizers, 
etc. Finally the Committee for Credit administers the Credit Bank and 
is expected to develop its activity in the interests of the members. 

The chaiimen of the three Committees and the President of the As¬ 
sociation form a Higher Council, which has the duty of making a study 
of and of preparing the questions that are to be handled and resolved by 
the Council of Management, which as the directing 1 *pdy of the Associa¬ 
tion must sit permanently at Saiagossa, and is made up of a President, 
of a Vice-president, of eleven members with voting rights, and of two 
treasurers, all having, in the discussions and in the passing of resolutions, 
equal rights as regards speaking and voting. 

The Council of Management and the “ Procurators ”, nominated every 
two years by the members, constitute the General Council, which meets 
in ordinary session once a year, and in extraordinary session as often as 
may be requested by the Council of Management or by a third at least 
of the number of the Piocurators. 

In the General Council the only persons having the right to speak 
and to vote are the President, who is also the President of the Association, 
the Procurators duly elected and their deputies. The other members of 
the Council of Management have the right to speak, but not to vote. 

The Procurators or their deputies exercize three votes each and have 
the privilege of bringing forward any proposal whatever provided it is 
relevant to the business before the Council. Whenever it is declared by 
a majority of votes that it is urgent to discuss the proposal submitted, 
the Council may discuss it and pass resolutions at the same sitting. 

In some localities, where the number of the members requires it, De¬ 
legates, or Assistants, or Local Committees are nominated to act as inter¬ 
mediaries between the members and the Council of Management, with 
the object of simplifying some of the work of the Association, such as the 
collection of subscriptions, the distribution of fertilizers, the applications 
for loans, etc. 

Members . — The Association includes four classes of members: 

(tt) ioundation members: landowners or cultivators, or persons 
engaged in industries or pursuits connected with agriculture, who pay 
an entrance fee of 20 pesetas and an annual subscription of 6 pesetas ; 

(b) ordinary members whose qualifications are the same as those 
of foundation members, but who pay an entrance fee of one peseta and 
an annual subscription of six pesetas ; 

(c) corporations or corporate bodies admitted to the Association 
at the request of the persons entitled to act in their name; 

(d) honorary members, nominated by the society or the Council 
of Management. 

Foundation members and ordinary members have the right to elect 
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tlie Pioeuiators and llicii deputies, wlio aic to lepresent the mcmbeis in 
the General Assembly, and further of being themselves elected, after two 
3 r ears from the time of their admission into the Association, as Procu¬ 
rators or deputies, and of assisting in the various activities of the Council 
of Management. They may then avail themselves of all the privileges 
offered by the society to its members, except that of taking part in the 
free valuation of the credit capacity of the applicants for loans from the 
Bank of the Association, a matter within the competence of the Committee 
for Credit. 

The}” have besides the right of presenting proposals in wiiting at 
any time to the Council of Management and to the General Council. 

§ 2. Services and work or the; association. 

The Association possesses a library, a chemical laboratory, an Agri¬ 
cultural Credit Bank, a Savings Bank, a Current Accounts Department 
a Personal Credit Department, and other sections dealing with the dis¬ 
tribution of fertilizers and seeds, the insurance of crops against hail, and 
insurance against farm accidents. 

We will briefly examine these various activities of the Association. 

Library . — The library contains more than 1,000 works, partly 
purchased by the Association, partly given by private donors, and a large 
number of Spanish and foreign reviews, chiefly on agricultural subjects. 

Agricultural Laboratory. — The laboratory, estabHshed as early as 
1904, is engaged in the analysis of soils, fertilizers, alcohols, wines, and 
oils, in seed selection, and in questions of plant diseases. Besides this it 
gives replies to all the enquiries put to it on the subject of improved cul¬ 
tivation, These sendees are rendered to members without charge. 

Agricultural Credit Bank. — The Agricultural Credit Bank estab¬ 
lished in 1902, and declared hy Royal Decree a Benevolent Fund, grants 
loans exclusively to members, on the personal guatantee of two sureties 
accepted by the Managing Committee. 

Applicants must have been members of the Association for more than 
one year and must produce evidence that their subscriptions have been 
paid punctually. When there arc several applications from members 
at one time, those who have been most punctual in payment liave the 
preference. 

The rate of interest fixed by the Bank, for the said loans, is four per 
cent, per annum. 

The Bunk capital, formed at the beginning of its operations by an 
issue of 12,500 pesetas share capital, consisting of 500 shares of 25 pesetas 
each, an issue now paid off, is being increased every year by the interest 
that is paid on loans, by the annual profits, and by any other source of 
income there may happen to be such as donations, official subsidies, etc 

Agricultural Savings Bank . — This Bank was instituted in Febiuary 
1915, with the aim of improving the social and material conditions of the 
members of the Association and of farmers in general, by encouraging 
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saving. It receives deposits for fixed peiiods or withdiawahle at sight, 
both fiom membeis and fnin thiid paities. 

Deposits foi fixed peiiods may he foi six months oi foi a year and must 
not be less than 500 pesetas, the Council of Management 1 etaining the power 
to fix a maximum, when it is considered desitable in the iutciest of 
the membeis. 

The deposits withdiawable at sight must not bo less than one peseta, 
noi more than 10,000 pesetas. 

The late of interest on deposits withdrawable at sight is 3.65 pel cent; 
that on deposits for six months is 4 per cent, and that on deposits for 
a year is 4.25 per cent. 

The Association is liable up to the full extent of its assets for the de¬ 
posits leceivcd by it. 

Cunent Accounts and Personal Credit. ~ The Association grants to 
members two other forms of credit: cunent accounts ( cuentas corrienies), 
and personal credit accounts ( cuentas dc credito personal). 

The lowest sum on which a current account can be opened is fixed 
at the figure of 100 pesetas; the maximum sum is determined by the Com¬ 
mittee for Credit. The annual interest is fixed by the Council of Manage¬ 
ment, in accordance with the pro]x)sals of the Committee for Credit. 

As regards the peisonal ciedit accounts, the applicant must state the 
maximum sum for which he will be indebted and the pci sons who will 
act as sureties. Within ten days from the date of the application, a reply 
is given, and in the case of this being a favourable one, the applicant can, 
in the course of three days fioni the signing of the documents relating to 
the granting of the credit and to the seemity offered, have at his disposal 
the sum to be advanced to him. 

On the expiry of the term agreed upon, the sum advanced must he 
repaid, together with interest at the rate fixed in advance. Notice will 
be given to the borrower to provide for such payment within a space of 
eight days. 

Distribution of Fertilizers. — The distiibuliou of fertilizers, which is 
one of the most important branches of the work of the Association, is 
the business of the Committee for Co-operation. It is the duty of this 
Committee to buy fertilizers at the proper season, to submit them to 
examination and analysis in the laboratoiy and to fix the price at which 
they are to be distributed to the members. 

Payment for the fertilizers bought must be made in cash or within 
thirty days of the date of purchase, on pain on the debtor's part of paying 
interest at the late of four per cent, pel annum. The managing body 
can proceed at once to the recovery of the sum due. 

Recently the Council of Management, being persuaded of the immense 
advantages which would accrue to farmers if advances of fertilizers were 
made to them at the time of the preparation of the soil, has instituted 
this new form of loan, on conditions that we here reproduce. 

1. Advances of fertilizers do not preclude the possibility of money 
advances from the Agricultural Credit Bank of the Association. 
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2. They are only granted in the season in which the fertilizeis 
can be put to use. 

3 - A hit Uicient-time in advance, the date fixed for the presentation 
of applications on the part of the members is published in the Monthly 
Bulletin. The application must state the quantity of fertilizer applied 
for and the security ofleied by the applicant. 

4. The applications will be consideied by the Committee for Credit 
which has the power of granting or refusing to make the advances. 

5. The date fixed for the repayment of the advances will fall after 
the haivesting of the crop. 

6. In making the advances, pieference is given to the local com¬ 
mittees or to groups of membeis of the same locality, who have made 
joint application for them, and who are jointly and severally liable for 
the obligation contracted. 

7. The rate of interest 011 advances of fertilizers is the same as is 
in force for money loans made by the Agricultural Credit Bank, and 
the advances will be of the nature of an obligation secured by a bill of 
a special type. 

8. It is the duty of the Committee for Co-operation and of the man¬ 
aging staff of the Association to interesl themselves in whatever concerns 
the distribution of fertilizers, and of the Committee for Credit to fix the 
maximum quantity which may be advanced in each locality and to over¬ 
come all the difficulties that may arise, once the advance is made. 

It has been thought fit, in making these arrangements, to give pre¬ 
ference to applications made by the local committees, or by groups of 
members in the same locality, in view of the fact that the sending of fer¬ 
tilizers in quantities larger than one truck-load comes out more cheaply 
in transport expenses and is of mote advantage to all the joint purchasers 
by avoiding delays of all kinds. 

The joint applications may also be addressed directly to factories 
in order that tile goods may be despatched with less delay. 

Distribution of Seeds. — The same arrangements are made for the 
distribution of seeds as are made for the distribution of fertilizers. 

Mutual Insurance against Ilail . —* In this branch of its work the As¬ 
sociation acts as agent of the Insurance Bund, founded by the Banners' 
Association of Spain at Madrid, and, accordingly, sends on the proposals 
of the members, undertakes the forwarding of policies, the collection of 
the premiums, nominates experts to estimate the losses sustained by in¬ 
sured persons, distributes the compensation, etc. 

Accidents in Farm Work. — The Association has arranged a scheme 
of insurance against accidents in farm work with the Saragossa Mutual 
Accident Insurance Company. 

The yearly premium to be paid by those desiring to be insured is fixed 
at the rate of 20 pesetas for every hectare of irrigated land, and at 10 pe¬ 
setas for every hectare of laud not irrigated. 

Other Actioilies of the Association. — The Association also interests 
itself in the production of sugar-beet, in contracts with sttgar-manufae- 
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turers, in tlie growing of cereals, in questions of tiansport, and in the 
organization of Chambers of Agriculture and of other agriculti^ral bodies. 

It takes a prominent part in exhibitions, competitions, prizes for 
agriculture, benevolent institutions, etc It publishes pamphlets on vari¬ 
ous agricultural problems, which are distributed free. It also publishes 
a Monthly Bulletin, which is not only a scientific agricultural review, 
but is a means of communication between the society and itvS members, 
supplying information about the different activities of the Association, the 
prices of fertilizers, etc. 

We may add some data referring to the activity of the Association 
in its last working year 1921-22. 

The total number of the numbers, including the corporate bodies 
which are counted as members, amounted on 31 March last to 5,206. 
In the la bora to^ 417 analyses were made and replies were sent to 349 
enquiries. 

The Agricultural Credit Bauk made loans to a value of 215,419 pesetas. 
The loans outstanding on current account at the end of the year amounted 
to 172,307 pesetas, and the outstanding loans on personal credit to 224.405 
pesetas. The advances of fertilizers and seeds made during the year 
amounted to 465,301 pesetas. 

Fertilizers were distributed to the value of 1,158,255 pesetas, seeds 
to the value of 42,915 pesetas. In insurance of crops against hail, the 
Association's share in the business of the Mutual Insurance Fund was 
in respect of an assured value of several millions of pesetas. 

The general balance sheet cn 31 March shows assets amounting to 
2,425,913 pesetas. K. F. 


SWITZERLAND, 


THE ENQUIRY OF THE SWISS PEASANTS' SECRETARIATE INTO 
AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION AND CO-OPERATION IN THE 
YEAR 1920. 


source : 

ERHBBUNGEN tf BDR den STAND DES LANDWntTSClIArTLICHDN VERElNS* UNL> GENCXSbENbCHAI TS- 
WESENS IN PER Schweiz im J \hre 1920. Enquiry earned out by tlie $wi<* Peasants* 
Secretariate Bragg, 1922 

The Swiss Peasants 1 Secretariate carried out in 1910 the first enquiry 
into the position of the agricultural associations and co-operative societies 
of Switzerland, the results of which were given in detail in the issues of 
Marchand April 1913 of the Bulletin of Economic and Social Intelligence. The 
enquiry was repeated by the Peosants' Secretariate in the course of 1919-20 
and the results were published in 1922, The importance of these enquiries 
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is due to the fact that, whereas Switzerland is the country in which the 
societies are relatively more widely spread and present a greater variety 
than in an} other — in fact, even before the War, in the \ear 1910-11, there 
wasa society for every 481 inhabitants, while in Denmark there was only- 
one for every 514 inhabitants and in Germany one for every 2,124 in¬ 
habitants (t) —there is no institution capable of recording the development 
of the movement for the organization of agriculture in its entirety, no 
League embracing all the societies and reiving as a centre of information. 
The Federal Office of Statistics has for some years past begun to include 
in its year-books the different associations, but the returns relating to 
them are not yet completed. The publications of the Peasants’ Secreta¬ 
riate on the subject must accordingly be considered as the fullest source 
of information on the growth of the agricultural associations. A compari¬ 
son of the results of the two enquiries will make it possible to trace out a 
picture of the situation in the years from 1910 to 1920 : for this ptupose 
we shall necessarily make free use of the figures and other statistical data. 

§ 1. Agricultural associations \nd societies. 

Agricultural associations and societies mainly promote the technical 
and economic development of agriculture and a distinction is to be made 
between agricultural societie.s piopeily so-called, societies for poultry¬ 
keeping and rabbit-breeding and bee-keeping societies, and each of these 
groups is subdivided into local, cantonal and intercantonal associations. 

Agricultural Societies properly so-called. — In 1920 there were 519 
localagricultural societies in the strict sense, as compared with 494 in 1910, 
an increase of 25 associations, or five per cent. The number of members 
rose from 60,084 in 482 vsocietics in 1910 to 81,059 in 500 societies in 1920. 
The greater number of these societies were founded from 1850 onwards. 
The canton of Zurich has the highest number of these societies, namely 
no associations. Thnrgnu comes next with 59 and Berne with 46. Of 
the local societies, 467, flint is 90 per cent., are grouped into federations. 
In the last decade registration of these societies in the Commercial Regis¬ 
ter became more frequent: in 1910 122 societies were regislered, in 1920, 
189, tliut is 36 per cent. The new civil law of 1912 recognized these 
associations as c< rporate bodies without requiting registtation. 

In 1920 there were 28 agricultural cantonal societies, with sections, 
numbering 167,270 members as compared with 22 societies in 1910 with 
90,969 members. The oldest of these societies (founded in the eighteenth 
century) and at the same time the most important as regards number 
of members is the Economic and Public Utility Society of the Canton of 
Berne, founded in 1759 with the title of Socielas Bernensis Agriculturae 
et Bonanmi Artium . In 1920 it had 90 sections with 68,710 members as 

(1) Mult tr (Hans): Das (»cm>ssensch«liswosen unci seine fiesetzliehe Reaching im 
demoralise hen Reidibstaut. Zcitschnft fur SthwctMUbch? Matistik wut VUkwnhckujl 
Year 57, VoL 2. Bafale, 1921, 
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compared with 74 sections with 31,194 members in 1909. The Cantonal 
Agricultural Association of Zuiich, founded in 1842, had a larger number of 
sections but a much smaller number of members ; it had 138 sections and 
11,567 members. Of lecent 3 ears the following cantonal agiiculture 
associations have been formed : in the year 1918 the Federation of the 
Agricultuial Associations of Glarus with 500 members, in 1920 the Chamber 
of Agriculture of the Canton of Vaud, and in 1921 the Chamber of Agiicul- 
ture of Geneva. Fifteen of the cantonal societies publish their own journals. 

As to the cantonal agricultural associations with direct membership, 
the enquiry only mentions five with 2,692 membeis, among which is the 
Neiichatel Fanners' Association with 1,200 members, founded in 1919 
In 1910 there were eight of the^ societies with 3,987 members. These 
associations are thus on the decline. 

To these cantonal agricultural associations may be added the schol¬ 
astic agricultuial associations, the number of which has nearly doubled 
in the last ten years : from 15 in 1910 with a total membership of 4,169, 
they rose in 1920 to 28 with a total membership of 7,815. 

The Swiss Confederation recognizes the following societies as inter- 
cantonal agricultural associations: the Swiss Agricultural Association, 
founded in 1863, with 31 sections and 81,448 membeis in 1920, as compared 
with 29 sections and 40,011 membeis in 1910 ; the Federation of Agricul¬ 
tural Societies of Romance Switzerland, founded in 1881, with 28 sections 
and 34,922 members in 1920, as compared with 31 sections and 23,064 mem¬ 
bers in 1910 ; the Cantonal Agricultural Society of Ticino ; the Swiss So¬ 
ciety of Alpine Pastures and the Swiss Horticultural Society. Figures 
relating to these last three societies are not available. The enquiry 
also mentions the Swiss Federation of Societies of Kx-Pupils of the Schools 
of Agriculture, a federation founded in 1921, with a membership of 5,700 
and with 13 sections. 

The number of the intercantonal societies with direct membership 
has remained the same. Both the enquiry of 1910 and that of 1920 showed 
only three of these societies : the Agricultural Society of Romance Swit¬ 
zerland, founded in 1858, with 100 members in 1920, as compared with 
135 in 1910: the Swiss Fanners' Society, founded in 1882, with 440 members 
in 1920 and 210 in 19x0, and the Teague of Instructors of Agricultural 
Schools, founded in 1901, with 90 members in 1920 and 99 in 19x0. 

Poultry-keeping and Rabbit-breeding Societies . — The numbei of the 
local poultry-keeping and rabbit-breeding societies has increased from 158 
to 257, that is to say by 99 societies, or 63 per cent.; the membership 
has risen from 8,153 to 18,689, an increase of 10,536, or 129 per cent. 
PiacticaUvall these societies are grouped in federations. The greater num¬ 
ber belong to the cantons of Zurich and Berne in each of which there are 
40 societies, while Aargau has 32 and St. Gall 27. The registration in the 
Commercial Register has hardly ever been practised by these societies, 
only about two per cent, being so registered. 

The cantonal poultry-keeping and rabbit-breeding societies have 
risen from 11 with 2,741 membeis in 19x0 to 19 with 12,563 members in 
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1920. The oldest of these societies is the Lucerne Cantonal Ornithological 
Society, founded in 1881, which now ha° 236 member 1 ?. The one with the 
largest membership is the Zurich Cantonal Ornithological League with 
4.437 members, wliich was foimed in 19x1. 

The number of intercantonal federations for poultry-keeping and rab¬ 
bit-breeding has increased from four with 6,610 members in 1910 to 21 with 
24,715 members in 1920. Practically alt these societies have been formed 
in the last two decades. The oldest and, in point of numbers, the largest, 
is llie Swiss Ornithological Society, founded in 1885 ; it contained 17,500 
members in 1920. 

Bee-keeping Societies. — The number of the local bee-keeping societies 
has risen fiom 121 to 143, that is by 22 societies, or 17 per cent., and that 
of the members by 8,163, passing from 7,330 in 1910 to 15,493 in 1920 
(in per cent.) Reme has the greatest number of societies (28), followed 
by St. Call (16), Aaigau, Zurich, and Orisons (14 each). Of these societies 
130, that is 91 per cent., are affiliated to federations ; only two per cent, 
are registered in the Commercial Register. 

The number of the cantonal bee-keeping societies has risen from 16 
with 4,221 members in 1910 to 27 with 11,900 members in 1920. The 
oldest among these date back to 1863, such as the Association of Upper 
Zurich and those of Romanshom in Thurgau. The most recent was 
formed in Appenzell in 1917. 

The intercantonal bee-keeping societies are two in number as in 1910; 
the Swiss Society of the Promoters of Bee-keeping, founded in 1861, with 
7,296 metnbeis in 1910 and with 16,086 in 1920 and the Bee-keeping So¬ 
ciety of Romance Switzerland, founded in 1876, with 1,360 members in 
1910 and 3,500 members in 1920. 

So as to give a general idea of all the agricultural societies in the years 
1910 and 1920, we group the statistics in the following table : 




Total ... 773 75,567 9*9 115,241 83 191,309 1 136 369,241 , 856 I 266,876 1,055 484,482 
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This table shews cleaily the situation of the different kinds of societies 
and the extent their sphere of action in the years of the two enquiries. 
In the hi st rank come tlio agricultural societies properly so-called, number¬ 
ing 5-44 in tqto and 586 in 1920. The number of niemliers increased in 
that period from 229,165 to 381,536. The second place falls to the socie¬ 
ties for poultry -keeping and labhit-breeding, of which there weie 173 with 
17,504 members in 1910 and 207 with 55,967 members in 1920. I*ast 
come the bee-keeping societies of which there w ere 139 with 20,207 members 
in iqio and 172 with 46.Q79 niembeis in 1920. The total number of the 
societies rose fiom 856 in 1910 to 1,055 in 1920. There is an exception in 
the case of the cantonal agricultural associations with direct membership 
which as we have seen fell from eight to five, while all the others show a 
rise amounting to 199 in all. The number of members (which in 1920 re¬ 
lated to 1,015 societies) lose fiom 266,876 to 484,482, an increase of 
217,606 or 81 per cent. The number of members in the interval between 
the two enquiries has been practically doubled but it must be borne in 
mind (as, moreover, it must subsequently be borne in mind in analagous 
cases) that the number of members stated docs not always correspond to 
the effective number of members, not only because some farmers appear 
at the same time in different associations, but also because in the inter- 
cantonal societies there are counted the members of the cantonal societies, 
and in those cantonal societies the membeis of the local societies. The 
membership indicated is thus the total number of members, either direct 
or indirect, of these associations, each person being enumerated as many 
times as he appears in the list of members of any society. 

§ 2. Agrtcui/turai, co-operative societies. 

The agricultural co-operative societies are distinct from the associations 
both from a juridical and from an economic point of view. In order to 
obtain recognition as corporate bodies, the co-operative societies must be 
registered in the Commercial Register, and their principal aim is to pro¬ 
cure economic advantages for their members. In practice there is no 
very exact line to be drawn between co-operative societies and associa¬ 
tions, especially since the new civil law has recognized associations as corp¬ 
orate bodies without the obligation of registration in the Commercial 
Register. On the other hand the associations also pursue economic aims, 
although the business they do in this way is carried on, in contradis¬ 
tinction to that done by the co-operative societies, equally in the interests 
of non-members. 

The enquiry of 1920 distinguishes 19 different groups of agricultural 
co-operative societies, keeping closely to the classification adopted in the 
first enquiry. 

A*rictiltural Co-operative Societies properly so-called . - The number 
of the local agricultural co-operative societies of this kind rose fjotn 557 
in 1910 to 772 iu 1920, an increase of 215, or 39 per cent. The number of 
members shows a much larger increase, from 48,469 to 80,192, an increase 
of 31,723 (65 per cent). There is a striking development of these societies 
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ill the cantons of Berne, Zurich, Aargnu, Fribourg, Vaud and Geneva. Of 
these societies 45, that is 0 per cent., arc not registered in the Commercial 
Register and they are therefore improperly called-co-operative societies, 
and are rather to be reckoned as associations. Among the principal eco¬ 
nomic objects of these* societies are the supply of fertilitizers and concen¬ 
trated feeds, and the sale of fruit, must, potatoes, hay, elc. 

The number of the federations of agricultural co-operative societies 
has increased as compared with 1910 from 10 to 13 and the number of their 
members from 57,259 to 238,849. This very considerable increase is to 
be attributed in the first instance to the foundation in 1919 of the Central 
Swiss Federation of Agricultural Co-operative Societies, which includes 
nearly all the regional and cantonal federations. Of recent origin also are : 
the Federation of Agricultural Co-operative Societies of the Canton of Schaff- 
hausen founded in 1912, and the Union of the Agricultural Syndicates 
of Romance Switzerland founded in 1916 at Lausanne. The membership 
of the federations is generally larger than that of the co-operative societies, 
on account of the fact that the federations include as sections agricultural 
associations as well. 

Co-operalive Dairies and Cheese-making Societies. — The number of 
the local dairies and cheese-making societies increased from 2,785 in 
1910 to 3,519 in 1920, or a difference of 734 (26 per cent.); the number 
of members from 77,227 to 102,577, a difference of 25,450 (231 per cent.). 

It is moreover to be remarked that at the first enquiry 50 co-operative 
societies, and at the second 67, did not state the number of their members. 
Since 1910, 671 new co-operative societies had been formed. The differ¬ 
ence between this figure and the increase noted above is explicable on the 
ground that the second enquiry included a number of societies which 
were previously in existence but for which returns had not appeared cn 
the earlier occasion. The greater number of the recently created societies 
belong to the cantons of Zurich, I/ucerne, Berne, Vaud and Valais. The 
number of societies of this group which were registered in the Commercial 
Register was 2,586 or 73 pel cent. To the Federations there were affiliat¬ 
ed 3,108 co-operative societies. The 411 co-operative societies not affil¬ 
iated to any federation are for the most part small societies in alpine di¬ 
stricts mainly providing for the making of cheese for the use of the members. 

Among the cantonal and intercantonal dairy federations are included 
15 technical associations — the Milk-producers' Society of Romance Swit¬ 
zerland has been wound up since the enquiry — with a membership of 5,6x2. 
The technical associations are engaged principally with questions of a 
technical nature, assisting the members in the exercize of their profession 
by means of explanation and instruction. These associations are in touch 
with the Federations formed among dealers in milk and have for the most 
part the same members. There are 11 Federations with 3,544 members, 
all of which were formed during the War, and for that reason do not appear 
in the former enquiry. They are the following: 

Lucerne Milk-dealers' Federation, formed in 1916. 

Fribourg Milk-dealers’ Society, formed in 1916. 
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Clieesc-makeis’ Association of the Caul on of Vaud, formed in 1916. 

Swiss Milk-dealers’ Federation, formed in 1917. 

Zurich Milk-flea lei s* Federation, formed ill 1917. 

Berne Milk-dealers’ Federation, formed in 1917. 

St. Call Milk-dealers’ Federation, foimed in 1917. 

Lake of Zurich Milk-dealers’ Federation, formed in 1917. 

Aargau Milk-dealers’ Federation, formed in 1917. 

Thurgau Milk-dealers’ Federation fonned in 1917. 

Solothurn Milk-dealers’ Federation, formed in 1917. 

The milk-dealers’ federations were formed with economic aims and for 
the safeguarding of the dealers’ interest against producers and against 
trade < igauizations. 

The milk-producers’ federations, with the exception of the Lausanne 
Farm Dairy founded in 1895, have all been formed in the course of the last 
two decades. Their number increased from 14 in 1910, with a member¬ 
ship of 60,457, to 28 in 1920, with a membership of 196,826. They are 
spread throughout Switzerland. 

The Federations of recent date are : 

Vaud Tenant-farmers’ Association, formed in 1914. 

Federation of Milk-producers of Obwald, Schwyz, Lucerne, Zug 
and Aargau, formed in 1915. 

Fribouig Dairy Societies’ Federation (Mountain district), formed 
in 1915. 

Obwald Milk-producers’ Federation, formed in 1915. 

Nidwald Milk-producers’ Federation, formed in 1916. 

Appenzcll Milk-produccrs' Federation, formed in 1916. 

Appenzell (Rhine Valley) Milk-producers’ Fderation, formed in 1916. 

Ticino Milk-Producers’ Association, formed in 1916. 

The Vaud Ttna Dairy Federation, formed in 1916. 

The Ncuchatcl Dairy Federation, foimed in 1916. 

Appenzcll Fiee Association of Cheese-manufacturers, fonned in 1916. 

Alpine Agricultural Federation of the Cheese-makers of the Canton 
of Glarus, formed in 19x7. 

Valais Milk-Producers’ Federation, fonned in 1919. 

The organization of these, with the Central Federation of Swiss Milk- 
producers, formed in 1907, at their head assumed a special importance dur¬ 
ing the War, and has had an itnpojtant function in determining the prices 
of milk. In the war time the Federation took up the task of supplying 
the country with milk and milk products and with this object entered into 
special agreements with the federal authorities. In this way there was 
assured to consumers a fair distribution, at a relatively low T price. 

Co-operative Slock-brealing Societies. — The co-operative stock- 
breeding societies have increased in number from 913 with 28,438 members 
at the time of the first enquiry to 1,217 with 40,628 members in 1920, 
The increase is thus 304 societies, or 33 per cent., and 12,194 members 
(43 per cent.). 

The largest increase occurred in the cantons of Berne, Vaud and Gris- 
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ons. In the Commercial Register i,oo.| ol these societies are registered, 
being 82 per cent, of tlie total number; 857 societies are grouped in feder¬ 
ations. The number of these federations rose from rr in 1910 to 19 i n 
1920. In the same time the number of the members in these federations 
rose from 23,305 1o 36,351. 

Co-operative hoisc-breeding societies rose from 44 in 1910 to 56 in 
1920. The number of the members practically doubled, rising from 
3,821 to 7,575 (98 per cent.). These societies have on an average 140 
members. The majority of these societies are found in the cantons of Bern 
and Vaud. Tn the Commeiciul Register 41 societies are registered; 40 
belong to federations the number of which was 18 in 1920 as compared 
with 9 in 1910. 

The co-operative goat-breeding societies have developed to a consider¬ 
able extent. Theii number has increased from 220 with 8,265 members 
to 358 with it, 374 members. The majority of these societies have been 
formed in the cantons of Berne, Zurich, Solothuru and Aaigau. In French 
Switzerland this kind of society has so far had little development. There 
are 274 societies of this kind affiliated to federations of which there were 
11 with 18,541 members in 1920 as compared with 10 with 9,875 members 
in 1910. 

The nilmber of the co-operative sheep-breeding societies has increased 
in the same period from 38 with 613 members to 52 with 1,464 members. 
The majority of those that aie of recent formation are found in the cantons 
of Berne and Grisons. In the Commercial Register only 15 societies of 
this kind are registered ; 24 are grouped in federations. The three exist¬ 
ing federations were all formed in 1917. It was not ]X)ssible to ascertain 
the number of branches and of members of the principal federations. 

The number of the co-operative pig-breeding societies rose from 48 
to 82; that of the members from 1,217 to 2,625. In the Commercial Reg¬ 
ister 57 societies are registered ; 59 belong to federations. The nine exist¬ 
ing federations were formed between 1911 and icjtq. The number of their 
members is approximately 1,132. 

Among miscellaneous co-operative societies there should be mentioned 
two piscicultural societies, one for breeding of sheep-dogs in the Canton 
of Appenzell, and the Ticino Co-operative Silkworm -breeding Society, 
formed in 1918 in the south of the Canton of Ticino. 

Co-operative Societies for Fruit-growing and the Sale of Fruit. — In 
this group are included co-operative societies properly .so-called and asso¬ 
ciations formed with the object of promoting fruit-growing. Their number 
has increased from 68 with 3,648 members to 117 with 10,272 membeis. 
The majority of these societies are in the cantons of Berne, Aargau and St. 
Gall. About half their number are registered in the Commercial Regis¬ 
ter ; 79 belong to federations, which numbered 19 in 1920. The oldest and 
largest of these federations was formed in 1864; it is the Swiss Association 
for Fruit-growing and for Viticulture, with headquarters at Wadcnswill, 

Co-operative Vine-growers* Societies. — These societies arc particular¬ 
ly widely spread in French Switzerland. In 1910 they nttmbeied 50 and 
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in 1920 there were -19 of them. The Dumber of members rose from 2,744 
to 3,557- Thirty-four of these societies an registered in the Commercial 
Registei ; 17 belong to federations. The number of these last has fallen 
from 7 to 5, while the number of the members has increased from 2,242 
to 2,824. In 1920 the fedciations in existence were practically all differ¬ 
ent from those of 1910. Of those shown in the enquiry of 1910 there onfy 
survived the Geneva Viticultural Association. 

Co-operative Distilleries. — There is a State monopoly of alcohol in 
Switzerland, and the greater number of the co-operative distilleriesare those 
for which the Government fixes the quantity of absolute alcohol they are 
to supply. The Swiss Confederation invites tenders for consignments in 
lots varying from a minimum of 150 hectolitres to a maximum of 1,000 
hectolitres per annum. The lots are assigned to co-operative societies on 
the same terms. In 1Q20 there were 38 < f these societies. There were also 
15 societies that handle the raw material for distillation, such raw material 
being outside the monopoly. The numbci of the societies in 1920 was 
diminished by one, thus standing at 52. The number of members rose 
from 974 to 1,278. The majority of the distilleries (84 per cent.) are reg¬ 
istered in the Commercial Register, and 34 belong to federations. The 
societies distilling alcohol for the Government are grouped in the Swiss 
Federation oi Contractors for the Distillation of Alcohol, which was formed 
in 1887 and in 1920 had a membership of 820 members in 38 sections. 

Co operative Societies for various kinds of cultivation. —• These societies 
are engaged in the cultivation of cabbages, sugar beet, vegetables, tobacco 
and cereals. Their number in 1920 was 16 with 731 members, as compaied 
with 15 societies and 1,874 members in 1910. The membership 1 ms fallen 
by more than half. At the date of the first enquiry no federations were 
yet in existence, with the exception of the Swiss Association cf Suppliers 
of Selected Seeds, formed in 1909, which did not furnish returns. In 1920 
there were 11 fedciations, with 578 members. Besides these in 1921 there 
was formed the Swiss Federation for the Production of Seed sin which all the 
cantonal federations arc grouped. It has 12 sections and about 600 members. 

Co-operative Gardening Societies. -- These associations fall into two 
classes, co-operative societies for the establishment of market gardens on 
the outskirts of towns, and gardeners’ associations. In 1920 them were 
33 local associations with 2,78.) members and 2(> federations with 9,197 
members. The returns in respect of these are not complete. 

Co-operative Alpine Pasture Societies. — Semi-official bodies were 
included in the second enquiry. This part of the enquiry is admittedly 
incomplete. In the alpine districts there are communes where there 
were a large number of co-operative alpine pasture societies which 
are not included in the letnms. In 1920 there were 344 co-operative 
alpine pasture societies with 15,456 members as compared with 227 socie¬ 
ties in 1910 with 7,471 members. Only 20 per cent, of these societies are 
registered in the Commercial Register. In 1920 we find, between federa¬ 
tions and semi-official bodies, seven societies in all with 29 sections and 
12,576 members. 
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Co-operative Lorcstvy Societies. — In tlic euquiiy of 1920 there have 
been also inducted the seiiii-otiicial bodies administeied by the local author¬ 
ities that were on the contrary excluded in making the first enquiry. But 
not all such bodies ha\e been reported on. Further it is not always easy 
to establish a clear distinction between woods belonging to the communes 
and woods belonging to the co-operative societies. In 1920 there were 
83 co-operative forestry societies with 4,910 members. The greater num¬ 
ber of these societies were in the Canton of Zurich. Many of them are of 
long standing. Seven societies are registeied in the Commercial Register ; 
29 are grouped in federations. The three existing federations are of re¬ 
cent date (1919-21). 

Co-opcraiive Land Improvement Societies. — These societies have 
developed in a remarkable wo} t . From 1910 onwaids 123 new societies 
were formed. The total number rose from 68 to 191, an inciease of 180 
per cent. The number of members rose from 3,482 to 11,060. Many of 
these co-operative societies merely undertake to carry out one .single piece 
of land improvement of public interest. On that account they often exist 
only for a limited time. Others however provide for the geneial direction 
of land improvements, such as irrigation, and thus are of a more permanent 
character. The greater number of these societies are found in the cantons 
of Zurich, Berne and Vaud. Only 15 per cent, are registered in the Com¬ 
mercial Register ; seven are grouped in federations. In 1918 the Swiss 
Association for the Promotion of Workmen’s Holdings and Home Coloniza¬ 
tion was formed. Its headquarters are at Zurich, and its activities are 
principally devoted to lands requiring improvement. It was founded in view 
of the efforts that were made to restore national production with all pos¬ 
sible speed in anticipation of the prolonged duration of the War and of 
serious difficulties in the food supply. According to its rules the aims of 
the association are the intensification of the cultivation of the soil on the 
part of those whose occupation was not agriculture so as to reinforce and 
supplement the productive activity of the regular cultivators, apart from 
any speculative objects, and the systematic development of home coloniza¬ 
tion. It is a public utility society. It is not easy to make a precise state¬ 
ment as to the number of members as the association includes organiza¬ 
tions, business undertakings and individual members. 

In 1919 the Swiss Federation for I^and Improvement was formed with 
headquarters at Berne. The aim it places before itself is that of watch¬ 
ing over the inteiests of its members, and in conjunction with the compet¬ 
ent authorities of promoting land impiovement in the public interest. 
In particular its object is to acquire building material, tools and the means 
of transport indispensable to the execution of improvements, as also the 
machinery required for the cultivation of reclaimed lands; it also organ¬ 
izes the placing of labour. The number of the members in this case too 
is not easily ascertainable. 

Co-operative Agricultural Machinery Societies. — These are not men¬ 
tioned in the first enquiry, although some of them were in existence before 
1910, The majority are of recent formation. Some originated with the 
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introducing of electric undertakings. Some make arrangements for the 
joint use of tractors. The recent enquiry reports 19 co-operative societies 
with 609 members. Of these eight are registered in the Commercial Reg¬ 
ister and oaily two lxdong to federations. 

Co-operative Threshing Societies. —- The number of co-opera tive thresh¬ 
ing societies has more than doubled since 1910, rising from 133 to 270, a 
fact explained by the extension of cereal cultivation. The number of 
the members has risen from 3,946 to 9,814, an increase of 5,868 or 144 pei 
cent. Of these societies 215 or 80per cent, are registered in the Commercial 
Register; 15 belong to the Federation of Co-operative Thieshing Societies 
of North-West Switzerland and oC Private Owners of Threshing Machines, 
a federation founded in 1919. The object of the Federation is the joint 
purchase of coal, oils and grea&e and the organization of courses of instruc¬ 
tion for drivers and attendants of machines. This federation is spread 
throughout the cantons of Berne, Fribourg, and Solothuru. 

Co-operative Mills. — From 1910 onwards 10 co-operative mills were 
set up. It is however obvious that the number of societies dissolved must 
be relatively considerable since in 1920 there were only 41 co-operative 
mills, that is 2 more than in 1910. The numbei of members rose from 
6,059 10 7,119, an incieasc of 1,060, or 17 per cent. The greater number 
of these societies are found in the cantons of Vaud (26), Fribourg (5) and 
Neuchatel (3); in the rest of Switzerland there are only a few here and there. 
In some places the co-operative bakeries run mills. Of the co-operative mills 
85 per cent, are registered in the Commercial Register; 25 co-operative 
societies of Western Switzeiland, as also some co-operative bakeries 
of French Switzerland are affiliated to the Swiss Union of Agricultural 
Mills formed in 1913. The object of the Union, which includes 38 co¬ 
operative societies and 5,000 members, is to promote the cultivation and 
storing of cereals, as agreed with the Swiss Government, to consolidate 
the co-operative movement and to ensure the canying out of measures 
for the attainment of common ends. 

Co-operative Bakeries. — In the first enquiry three such co-operative 
societies appeared ; in 1920 the number had become 16, nine of which had 
been formed after 1910, These returns are not complete because in the 
Alpine region there are other associations for the working of bakeries in 
common. In the majority of cases, each member sees to the baking of his 
own bread, and frequently there is no systematic organization. These 
societies had a total membership of 1,988. Seventy-five per cent, of the 
societies are registered in the Commercial Register. Only ten societies 
have their own bakehouses. Some of the societies are connected with pri¬ 
vate bakeries. 

Co-operative Slaughter-houses. — There are only two societies of this 
kind; one at Berne and the other in the canton of Vaud. The two societies 
together contain 152 members. 

Co-operative Credit Societies. — The number of these societies rose 
from 139 in 1910 to 266 in 1920 being an increase of 127, or 91 per cent. 
The enquiry does not cover a certain number of local loan banks. The 
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number of members rose from 10,024 to 20,758, that is it increased by 107 
per cent. The majority of these societies are in the cantons of v St. Gall 
(51), Vand (40), Fribourg and Solothurn (35 each), Aargau (32), Valais 
(29). Many pa its of Switzerland such as Zurich, llerne, Lucerne, Ticino, 
etc., have as yet no co-operative credit societies or only very few such so¬ 
cieties. Of these societies, 2 \() were registered in the Commercial Regis¬ 
ter ; 240 were grouped in federations. Four cantonal and intercantonal 
credit organizations are in existence: the *Swiss Federation of Loan 
Banks (formed in 1902) with 18,960 members; the St. Gall Cantonal Fed¬ 
eration of Co-operative Credit Societies (formed in 1908), with 4,780 
members ; the Valid Federation of Co-operative Credit Banks (formed in 
1911) with 2,400 members and the Aargau Federation of Raiffeisen Banks 
formed in 1913. 

Live-stock Banks . — The number of public banks for making loans on 
the security of live-stock keeps diminishing ; they have decreased from 40 
to 18 and are perhaps destined to disappear. I11 their place local co¬ 
operative loan societies are being formed. Of the 18 live stock loan banks 
14 were in the Canton of Thurgau (403 members) and four were in that of 
Zurich (346 members). 

Insurance Societies. — Live stock insurance societies based on the 
principle of mutuality, though not included in the first enquiry, were in 
eluded in the second. In most of the cantons live stock insurance h ; ? 
been organized with the assistance of the State, which promotes societ ks 
and regulates their activity, giving them subsidies and legal assistance. 
Some of these societies have become official bodies. I11 1920 there were 
1,919 local cattle insurance societies with 128,785 members ; 127 goat in¬ 
surance societies with 4,352 members ; 45 horse insurance societies with 
17,133 members and 10 pig insurance societies with 2,101 members. In all 
there were 2,101 local live stock insurance societies with 150,924 members. 
From the Report of the Swiss Department of Public Kconoruy it appears 
that in the 17 cantons subsidized by the State 772,174 animals were insured 
in 1919 ; 20,835 animals died and compensation was paid in respect of them 
to the amount of 5,396,795 francs. Of the cantonal and intercantonal 
federations for the insurance of live stock in 1920, three were for the insur¬ 
ance of cattle (one of which, the Basle-Country Federation of Live Stock 
Insurance Societies, was formed in 1920), nine for the insurance of horses 
and two for the insurance of pigs, to which must be added the Neufchi- 
tel Cantonal Society for Compulsory Mutual Insurance against Bee-dis¬ 
ease. 

There were two hail insurance societies, as in 1910, both of them of 
long standing, having been formed in 1875 and 1880 respectively. Their 
membership rose from 59,162 in 1910 to 84,916 in 1920. 


The following table contains a summary of the statistics collected in 
the course of the enquiry. It shows the number of co-operative societies, 
'the number of federations and the number of members in 1910 and 1920. 



Table TI. — Co-operati<e Societies, Federations and Members in 19 10 and 1920. _ 

„ — -.Co-operative Societies Cantonal and Inteicantonal Federation. 
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As may bo seen from the table, the dailies and cheese-making socie¬ 
ties occupy the fust place with 2,785 societies in i<)io and 5,519 in £920. 
They represent moi 1 than one thiul <>C all the agricultuial co-operative 
societies, showing how the daily industly has acqitiied a predomiiuint 
position in Swiss agricultural economy. The second place is occupied 
by the societies foi the mutual insurance of cattle, horses, goats and pigs, 
the number of which rose fiom 31 in 1910 to 2,101 in 1920. This increase 
may seem extraordinarily huge. A-> a matter of.fact, however, there were 
already many live stock insmauce societies in existence in 1910, but they 
were not, as we have seen, included in the first enquiry for the reason that 
they are almost official bodies. The tlm cl place is occupied by the co-oper¬ 
ative societies for the bleedinu oi cattle, lioises, goats, shevp and pigs, 
which numbered 1,263 in 1910 and 1,765 in 1920. Next come the agricul¬ 
tural co-operative societies properly so-called (772 in 1920), the co-oper¬ 
ative alpine pasture societies (344), the co-operative threshing socie¬ 
ties (270), the co-operative credit societies (266), the co-rperative land im- 
piovement societies (the number of which increased considerably, rising 
from 73 in 1910 to 191 in 1920), the co-operative societies for the cultivation 
and sale of fruit (117),etc. In the aggregate, the number of co-operative 
societies lose between 3910 and 1920 from 5,^58 to 9,674, an increase of 
4,216 societies, while the number of members was more than doubled, 
rising from 218,512 to 488,790. I11 the same period the number of cantonal 
and intercantonal federations increased from 93 to 227 and the number 
of their members from 241,326 to 666,426. 

§ 3. Peasants' immcv, association*. 

Since the first enquiry of 1910 peasants' political associations have 
been formed in various cantons. Some of these are organized in independ¬ 
ent peasants' parties and others in independent agricultural and middle- 
class parties. These cantonal organizations are based on local associa¬ 
tions, which numbered 319 and contained 53,051 liiombeis. By far the 
larger number of these associations (288) are found in the canton of Berne ; 
in Aargau there arc 32 ; in Zurich, 20, etc. None of those societies are 
registered in the Commercial Register ; all are grouped in federations. 

The cantonal peasants’ parties arc five in number: the Peasants’ 
Party of the Canton of Zurich, founded in 1917 ; the Agricultural Industrial 
and Middle Class Party of Berne, founded in 1917 ; the Peasants' Political 
Association of the Canton of St. Gall, founded in 1919 ; the Agricultural 
and Middle Class Patty of Aargau, founded in 1920, and the Agricultural 
Party of Ticino, founded in the same year (1). The cantonal peasants' 
parties are often composed not only of local political branches, but also 
of local and regional agricultural associations winch have adhered to the 
cantonal party. It is difficult to determine the precise number of members, 

(x) The Cantonal Agricultural Association and the Peasant’s Party of Schaffhausen were 
included above {§ r) amongst the cantonal ngiicultural associations. 
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since the organizations arc still in the initial stages of their development. 
The total number of members is approximately 73,787. 

The cantonal peasants’ parties are not combined in an inteieantonal 
association. It is feaied, not without rouse n, that if such an association 
were formed it would be a duplicate of the vSwiss Peasants’ Union, formed 
as eaily as 1897, and that this duplication might lead to a weakening of 
the unity and solidarity in the policy of the Swiss peasants. The Swiss Pea¬ 
sants Union showed a considerable increase in the 10 years under review; 
in 1910 it had 24 branches containing 144,377 members, while in 1920 
there were 47 branches with 331,474 members. 

I11 the Federal Chamber the peasants are represented by the section 
of the Agricultural, Industrial and Middle Class Party which, in concert 
with the Agricultural Club, defends the interests of agriculture. This 
section, which at the end of 1920 included 32 members, forms the connect¬ 
ing link between the cantonal peasants’ political associations. The Agri¬ 
cultural Club which contained 84 members in 1920 includes members cf 
all the middle-class parties of the Federal Chamber. It concerns itself 
only with economic problems and deliberately avoids taking up any par¬ 
ticular attitude in regard to purely political questions. 


To resume, we give a general glance at all the statistics reproduced 
above. 

In Switzerland in 1920 there were 1,055 Associations with 484,482 
members, whereas in 1910 there were 856 with 266,876 members. The 
increase in the number of associations was 199 and in the membership 
217,606. As we have already noted, the aggregate numbei of members 
is larger than that of Ihe persons who belonged to the association, since 
each person may be counted more than once. 

The co-operative societies numbered 0,900 in 1920 with 1,155,2x6 
members as compared with 5,551 in 1920, with 459,478 members, an increase 
of 4,349 societies and 695,738 members. And lastly, ihe peasants' ]>olitic- 
al associations uumbered 555 in 1920 with 458,312 members, as compared 
with a single such association in 1910, the Swiss Peasants* “Union, with 
331,474 members. The increase is 354 associations and 126,838 members. 
The aggregate number of co-operative societies and of peasants* political 
associations is thus 11,310 in 1920 with 2,098,010 members, while in 1910 
it was 6,408 with 870,371 members. The aggregate increase was thus 4,902 
associations and co-operative societies and 1,227,279 members. Kven 
though all these associations have not been formed in the decade between 
1910 and 1920, since some of them already existed in 1910, the figure show¬ 
ing the increase, though slightly diminished, is still very large and is an 
important indication of the progless made by the agricultural associations 
and agricultural co-operative societies formed to further the well-being 
of the Swiss rural population. 



Miscellaneous Questions 
relating to Agricultural Economy 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS 
OF THE AGRICULTURAL CLASSES 


GERMANY. 


THE MAINTENANCE OE THE AGRICULTURAL LABOUR SUPPLY 

DURING THE WAR. 

By Dr. August Skaweit, 

Piofessor at the Higher School of Agriculture at Bonn. 


? i. The supply op agricultural labour before the war. 

On the outbreak of War, German agriculture found itself confronted 
with an almost insoluble problem. The supplies of food stuffs and fodder 
from abroad being cut off, and the country reduced to reckoning practically 
exclusively on its own production, the possibility of arranging for supplies 
of labour to meet the requirements of agriculture represented a vital ques¬ 
tion not only for agriculture itself, but for the whole nation. This was a 
doubly difficult task, seeing that German agriculture already before 
the War suffered from, a deficiency of labour, and moreover had to 
furnish a considerable part of the contigents necessary for war. 

Even before the War the need for labour was being increasingly felt 
in German agriculture ; the great development of intensive culture made 
the demand for labour more and more pressing. With the decrease in 
the waste lands, not only was the area sown annually increased, but this 
latter had to be tilled with greater care and diligence. There was a devel¬ 
opment of intensive cultivation of root crops and of tubers. Stock-breed¬ 
ing, requiring as it does so much hard work and attention, took on more 
importance in proportion to the increase in field fodder crops; indeed, it in- 
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creased in even larger proportion since fodder from abroad was bought and 
used in large quantities (1). 

The circumstance that rendered it even more difficult to obtain the 
necessary labour for farms with intensive cultivation was that these 
farms were much affected by the great seasonal fluctuations in the demand 
for labour. The greatest differences between the quantity of labour in 
summer and winter were to be found on the large estates that cultivated 
sugar beet. As an illustration of this, we may reproduce calculations that 
were worked out for two farms with different degrees of intensity of 
cultivation (2). The figures relate to the labour required for 100 hec¬ 
tares (over a space of three years), expressed in so many dayr' work of 
seasonal labour : 



Sui*m-beet iaim 

Pasture bind 

April. 

. 549 

129 

May. 

. 663 

123 

June. 

. <'57 

141 

July. 

. 597 

191 

August. 

. <H 7 

209 

September .... 

. 54 i 

131 

October. 

. 568 

153 

November. 

. 383 

88 

December. 

. 221 

80 

January. 

. . . . . 272 

76 

February. 

. 211 

66 

March. 

. 322 

86 


The great beet farms thus found it the most convenient plan to send 
away in the winter months all the labourers whom they could not utilize 
in a permanent way, and on account of this practice they made large use of 
migratory labour. 

U) Dettwhilfr ODie Hanrlarboit in tier lyandwirtschnft, Jena, 190^) lias calculated the 
amount o€ labour required for a series of systems of cultivation, according to their varying 
degrees of intensity, and, omoiigsL other results, estimates that for every 100 hectares the 
following number of months of work is necessary : 

on farms with a large extent of permanent pasture and fallow, 78 ; 

on farms with a large extent of cultivation of forage crops, 96; 

on farms with an area of from to to 20 per cent, under intensive cultivation, with¬ 
out sugar beet, 97. 

on farms with an area of more than 20 per cent, under intensive cultivation, 
without sugar beet, no; 

ou farms, with cultivation of sugar beet for not more than five per cent, of the whole 
area, 110; 

on farms, with intensive cultivation of all kinds covering most of the extent, T72. 

011 farms with more than 20 per cent, of cultivation of sugar-beet, 173 to 209; 

In passing from extensive posture cultivation to the cultivation of the sugar-beet on 
a large scale the rcsiuirements as to labour are thus praoticallv trebled. 

(2) LwoKnrcK (<•*.): Buchfuhruugser^bnisse aus der Bucks Idle dor Dculscheu I,2ind- 
wirtschaftsgesellcliaft, Berlin, 1911. 
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It happened besides that during that period of more intensive utiliz¬ 
ation of the soil, new lands were brought under the plough, and thus there 
was an absolute increase in the aiea cultivated. According to Conrad, 
in the provinces oi Old Prussia, the arable and market garden land amount¬ 
ed to 9 87 million hectares in 1802 and to 15.68 million hectare^ in 1900. 
liven supposing tlib last figure to be an exaggerated estimate, the increase 
in cultivated land was however sufficiently large to create a greater de¬ 
mand for labour for that reason also. 

As is well known, Germany is mainly a country of owners cultivating 
their own land. It is also known that there exists a ratio between the employ¬ 
ment of labour and the area of the farms in the sense that the smaller the 
farms are, the more, relatively speaking, labour do they usually employ. 
A glance at the German census of occupations in 1907 is enough to confirm 
this. For every 100 hectares of area utilized for agriculture there were 
in fact: 


Alt.d of 1 ciunb 

Total of poisons 
tiujauul 111 dlpiuiltuie 

Nuiulxi of these 
permanently employed 

under 0.5 hectares. . . . 

560 

238 

from 0.5 to 2 hectares . 

171 

94 

» 2 5 » 

88 

f>3 

> 5 » 20 » 

44 

34 

20 * 100 » 

. 22 

17 

too hectares and over . . 

18 

1 2 


The difference is one that is evident. It is true that it is not in reality 
as marked as appears, in so far as the figures do not indicate to what ex¬ 
tent the labour employed is actually utilized. Among the holdings of 
smallest area there are many which only represent a subsidiary occupa¬ 
tion for persons who have a different chief occupation. Besides, the siuallei 
the holdings, the more usual it is for members of the family to be employ¬ 
ed in them, such persons taking part in the woik only on a temporary and 
occasional footing, more particularly women, whose work, regarded as 
output, is not equivalent to men's. It however always remains tiue that 
the employment of labour increases the smaller the holding is. And this 
is so not pnly because the small farm makes less use of machines and utilizes 
ic$ labour less economically, but also because on the small farm preference 
is given to the branches of agriculture that are more intensive in charac¬ 
ter. Thus the small farm is often given up to stock-breeding, which needs 
a great deal of labour. In 1907 more than two-thirds of the pigs, beride* 
half of the cattle, and four-fifths of the poultry, belonged to the farm* of 
an area of not more than 20 hectares. The same may be paid of the culti¬ 
vation of vegetables and fiuit, which greatly predominates on pniall and 
medium si?ed farms. 

The demand for labour for German agriculture was therefore continu¬ 
ally on the increase. There was not, however, a corresponding increase in 
the rural population, which indeed in the la>t ten years before the War 
had decreased in a way that could not but give rise to anxiety. 
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“ From one census of occupations to another, that is from 1882 to 1895 
and from 1895 to 1907, there was each time a diminution of about 900,000 
persons. Whereas in 1882 there were returned as professionally engaged 
in agriculture 18.7 millions of persons, in 1907 there were not more than 
16.9 millions. The agricultural population, in the 25 years that elapsed 
between the first and the last census of occupations, was literally decimated, 
having lost approximately one-tenth of its total” (1). 

However this may be, German agriculture succeeded in obtaining a 
larger amount of labour, since though the agricultural population dimin- 


ished the labourers increased in number. 

1883 

millions 

Labourers, exclusive of the family 6.13 \ 

1895 

millions 

6-151 

1907 

millions 

5 - 7 °) 

Members of the family whose main 
occupation consists in helping 

j8 07 

>8.05 

9-58 

in the farm-work. 

i- 94 ) 

1.90) 

3-88/ 

Other members o? the family . . 

10.23 

9.42 

7.19 

Servants. 

O.4I 

0.36 

0.15 

Total number of persons belonging 
to agriculture. 

18.70 

17.82 

16.92 


The number of persons who were engaged in farm work went up in 
the period under considei atiou from eight millions to more than nine and 
a half millions. Whence came the million and a half of fresh supplies of 
labour ? The data furnished above show that the members of the farm¬ 
ing families whose main occupation is that of helping in the farm work 
had increased by nearly two millions. If the real increase has not been 
as large as it seems, it being understood that in the 1907 census the em¬ 
ployment of members ot the farmer’s family in the work of the farm was 
relumed with more strict precision than in former years, it teems to result 
with j-ome degree of certamt3 y that recourse was had to more help from 
members of the family as the supply of outside labour fell off. In these 
circtiinstances the advantages of an agricultural organization based on oc¬ 
cupying ownership becomes evident ; there was to be found in the family 
circles in the peasants’ holdings a reserve supply of labour of the greatest 
possible value. It was for the most part women, and also boys and old 
men, who took the places of the men who were no longer forthcoming (2). 
On the whole the actual working power of the labour supplies could not 

it) Sriur: Die Deutsche I*andwirtseliaf 1 , Drawn up in the Imperial Statistical Bureau. 
Berlin* 191*,. This valuable publication has been made use of in other passages. 

(3) In the year 1007, for every 100 persons whose main occupation was of one sort* 
theie weic ; in industry iu agriculture 

up to the age of no .21.1 22 o 

from so to 40.5T.3 S 7-6 

over 40 years.27 7 40 4 
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have gained much. That it was sufficient is shown by the facf that the 
development of agriculture was not arrested. 

The larger farms were in a less favourable position, inasmuch as 
they did not possess this reserve of labour, but they reaped some advantage 
from the fact that the influx of temporary labour was on the increase, as 
we shall have occasion to note. They had besides recourse in 0 very large 
measure to the use of agricultural machines. Even if che figures relating 
to these can only be regarded as reliable to a limited extent, the statistics 
of farming undertakings give an idea of the rapid development of the 
employment of machinery in German agriculture. The number of farms 
that used machinery was as follows : 



1882 

1895 

1907 

Steam ploughs. . . . 

. . 836 

1,696 

2,995 

Steam threshers . . . 

. . 75 , 69 ° 

259.364 

488,857 

Other threshers . . . 

. . 298,367 

596,869 

947,003 

Seed-drills. 

. . 63,842 

169,465 

290,039 

Reapers. 

. • 19,634 

35,084 

301,325 


The large farms, moreover, utilized machinery, not only because they 
had large stretches of fields to deal with, and that is an essential postulate 
for the employment of machineiy, but also they were in a position to make 
full useof the capital investedinthe machines themselves. And if mechan¬ 
ical labour was not always more economical and more satisfactory than 
manual labour, nevertheless for the owners of large farms it was a great 
advantage to possess an instrument of work which at periods when work 
has accumulated can be relied on to work rapidly. That was an advantage 
which justified a high initial cost. According to the farm statistics of 
1907 there were of farms employing maclunes : 


Farms 

Tolnl number 

Pci callage 

under 0.5 hectares. . . . 

.... 18,500 

0.9 

0.5 to 2 hectares .... 

.... 115,000 

8.9 

2 to '5 hectares. 

■ • • . 325.700 

32.4 

5 to 20 hectares. 

.... 773,500 

72.5 

20 to 100 hectares. . . . 

.... 243,400 

92.8 

over 100 hectares .... 

.... 23,000 

97-4 


It is clear that on the large farms there were few farmers who did not 
employ any machines. The farm undertakings too of the large owners 
who cultivate their own land were nearly all given over to tillage by ma¬ 
chinery. The figures quoted are confined to stating whether machines 
were employed on farms of the respective categories, but give no informa¬ 
tion as to the extent to which they are employed. This is of course much 
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greater on the large than on the i-mall farms. On the large farms the vari¬ 
ous tractors and machines are to be found side by side, wliile on the small 
farms the farm work done by machinery is not infrequently limited to the 
threshing of cereals by hired threshing machines. 

A significant feature of the way German agricultural labour is organ¬ 
ized is the important part taken by the members of the farmer's family, 
especially by the women, and also the carrying on of farming as a subsidiary 
occupation. 

The censtw of farms in 1907, which registered the position as to farm¬ 
hands as it stood on the day it was taken (12 June), gave the follow¬ 
ing results : 

Number of peisoiib in thousands 



Total 

Men 

Womon 

1. Fanners and managers of farms. 

2,929 

2,526 

403 

2. Members of the family. 

7,692 

1,908 

5.784 

(a) taking part in the work permanently 

4,680 

1,212 

3.462 

(h) giving temporary help. 

3,012 

690 

2,322 

3. Ordinary staff. 

4.543 

2,414 

3,134 

(a) Fann accountants and foremen . . . 

77 

64 

13 

(&) Labourers employed permanently: 

1. Servants. 

1.546 

8ti 

735 

2. Day-labourers, manual workers, etc. 

883 

554 

329 

(c) Temporarv labour. 

2,042 

985 

1.057 

Total . . . 

15,170 

6,848 

8,321 

Percentage . . . 

100 

45 -i 

54-9 


This number amounting to more than 15 million people employed on 
the day the census was taken may seetn very high, considering that all the 
agricultural population, including the children, did not amount to 17 
million persons. But the number must not on that account be taken as 
erroneous. It was thus proved that there was more increase in agiicultural 
labour than in the general mass of the agricultural population properly 
so-called, since agriculture had become an accessory occupation to an 
unparalleled extent. 

In fact, the 15 million people could not be considered as being all of 
full working capacity. The majority (55 per cent.) were females, and 
among them there must have been many women belonging to industrial 
occupations, since the female agricultural population could not supply .so 
many pairs of hands. Besides from the figures given above it appears 
that of the total labour supplies seven-tenths consisted of the farmers 
and their families, while the outride labour represented only three-fcentbs. 

The sinallei the farms, the less were outside persons employed in woik- 
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ins: it This1*- shown 111 the following 1 ible which indicate the di^tubution 
of the labom mpph accoidim, i<> the ten in- ci 1907 
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t till tt 

null 11 
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' 1 1 inuhcs 
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li ues 
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l> 2 

or 

from 

0 5 to 

2 hec laic ^ 

2 0 

0 3 

s 

) 

2 

5 

2 (> 

1 

S(> 


5 

20 

) 1 

0 s 

I 2 

74 


20 

100 

I 2 

4<> 

over 100 hec 

aies 

0 04 

X 2 

4 



To til 

10 () 


70 


Holdings tip to five heotaies in extent thus itple^eut faiming which 
is almost entirely of the famih tape m the sen e tint they are cultivated 
almost exelmrveh hy the faimer and members o* his fumly In the«e 
female laboui predominate^ According to the same census the laboui 
supplies — and heie the farmers them ehe*. ate included —■ were divided 


as follows 

according to s e x 

W rl 

IS 



r itms 

M ks 

r u a s 

iota 



millions 

millions 

millions 

under 

0 5 hectares 

0 5 

i 5 

2 0 

fiom 

0 5 to 2 hectaies 

oS 

1 5 

2 J 

» 

2 » 5 

1 4 

r 6 

29 


5 » 20 

’ 3 

3 4 

4 ft 

» 

20 » 100 

11 

00 

2 1 

over 

100 hectares 

07 

0 5 

T 2 


'lotal 

() 0 

s 1 

15 2 


Pen vt i 

H T 

519 

100 0 


As compated with 2 (> million men tluic wue woikiug on holdings 
up to five hectares in extent 4 b million women It is tine th it the culti 
vation of aieas so restricted lepie-tirls m the majoirty of casts merely an 
accessory occupation but aho the fauns of from 5 to 20 hect ucs noimally 
constituting independent economc organizations inquired onl> a unall 
amount of outside labour and employed an tlinost c qual number of men 
and women The po ltion a to the laigei cultivated hidings (faotn 20 
to 100 hectares) appe ued essei tialh chftciem, as these hid lccourse to a 
considerable device to paid lat> ui and finalh as re<, nds the luge firms 
the labour supplied by Ibe farmeis and then fanuhes lepiesenled a veu 
c mall percentage 

The following table indicatin' the diffuent classe® of agiicultural 
labour m the difterent States and prov ince<- of Germany ^how*. the import¬ 
ance of the woik of the families m the legions wheie a system of ^mall 
holdings pxevails There may be obseived lot c\«imple the composition 
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of the i^nculciu dliboui m tilt bt itt oi Baden wheic small peasant bold- 
in gv, nicticqucnl liuompui < nwillitlntoi ipioimecotl i^tPius^n such 
as Po on wheic llu 4 y tcin ollujx. holding ^ widely spiead In Biden 
moie thin iotn iihhs 01 the libom 1 supplied by membeis olthe family 
The leJitnch mo'.t mi mu mis ^ionp oJt pud libouier- is made ap of 
servants (Gtsimh) itt honed at alxmt n per cent 4 he other thiee groups 
of paid labomeis hgme on the otlici hind with in exceedingly --mall per¬ 
centage Ver\ cltdetail i> the Uuitionpic entedby rosen The number 
of the membeis of the turning finuhcs who t ike pau m the work l 4 - onl\ 
half what it is in Bidcn while piacticalh half the supplies of laboui oc¬ 
cupied m agncultuie is unde up of paid day labourers 


T*bu I 


Classification of 1^; u ulhnal Iabouru s of Both Sexes according 
to the. Census of Occupations talm in 1907 
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*7 
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35 
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41 045 

11 * 
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West Tiussi i 

I IjJ 

1* * 

35 3 tojr 1 

I 

10 508 

36 

27,3^ 

95 

90^67 

Posen 

lOS ) 

1 5 

to ))\ 

130 

10 (50 

* 7 

38/ 

98 

131 405 
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1 ) 
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1 
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3^)1 
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1 7 i) 

t| 1 
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■i 1 
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^3 
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5 
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7 tc 

iS 33; 
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i| < 17 

I 
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0 I 
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% 
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3*9 

313 

343 

331 

333 

-7 

323 

107 

id 5 

69 
80 
)7 

70 
53 
37 
73 


But the glowing extent to which help is given 111 fanu-woik by members 
of the family i- not to be icckoned only in quantity , its (quality mu 4 t also 
be taken into consideration A considerable proportion of these family 
helper 4 - aid in the woik only (empoianlv and beside 4 there are among them 
m addition to women abo boy s and old men who are wont to assist only 
at periods of 4 1less of woik TJ11 4 extra a^sMance was howtvei very valu 
able for the ‘•mall larins and became even mme 4 o when the W\r took 
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away the greater number of the men. The small fauns weie abo affected 
particularly seriously, we shall ^ee, by the call to the colours of the farmer, 
who wa^ in many cases the only able-bodied male laboiuer on the faun. 

The paid labourers engaged in agriculUue in German> cou-tituted 
almost jo per cent, ot the labour, but the importance of their work was 
much gieater than what it would seem on the basb of tin*- percentage, 
since they were as a rule labourers who were, whether men or women, in 
their full vigour. They did not constitute a single professional class, but 
there was a whole series of clas^e-* of labourers, distinguished according 
to the nature cf the hiring agreement, and of the special duties that fell 
to them. Apait from local peculiarities, the fout fundamental groups may 
be distinguished . 

1. Farm servants (Gesinde) ; 

2. Day-labourers engaged on a hiring agreement ( Gutstagelohner ); 

3. Free labourers ( Frcie LandaybeHer) ; 

4. Migratory labourers (Tf andcrarbeitcr). 

Farm servants, male and female [Gesinde), constituted the main body 
of paid agricultural labour. They were bound to the farm in a stricter way 
than the others. They had to be at every moment at the disposal of the 
master for all the daily* tasks, especially for the care of the animaK Ac¬ 
cordingly they lived in the house, were provided with food, and in the sinall- 
er iarms weie treated as member 0 of the family. The hiring agreement 
was for a long period, and usually the servants were paid a yearly wat*e. 
Thus we had still a markedly patriarchal relation of employer to employed 
To this there corresponded the fact that the majority of the farm servant 0 
were unmarried (96 per cent.) and young (86 per cent, being under 30 years 
of age). On the more extensive farms there were also married domestics 
for the stable woik who instead of daily meals received a remuneration in 
kind and who had their own household (Deputatgesinde). 

Even on the smaller farms it was difficult to do without this labour 
supply bound to the farm, and if a farmer as a rule employed outride per¬ 
manent labour, be tried above all to have one man and one maid ser¬ 
vant. It was particularly the small holdings farmed by the owners on which 
servants were kept. Out of a million and a half male and female servants, 
in round figures, enumerated in the census of 1907, four-fifth* were in ser¬ 
vice with fanners cultivating their own land (on farms of from five to 
100 hectares). 

r.um mi v inis 


Farms 

Male 

' 11 malf 

Total 


thousands 

thousand*- 

thousands 

under 0.5 hectares. 

4 3 

19.6 

239 

from 0.5 to 2 hectares. 

12 I 

27 2 

393 

» 2 » 5 ». 

• 330 

594 

923 

» 5 » 20 j) . 

■ 2542 

281.9 

53 <>-i 

» 20 » 100 ». 

• 359 5 

278 8 

638.3 

over 100 hectares. 

• _ 147,7 . 

68.3 

216.0 

Total . . 

. 810,8 

735.2 

1 . 545.9 
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From this it b seen that the problem of farm servants constituted 
the real problem of labour for the peasant holdings And thm- the ever 
growing difficulty of procuring farm ^eivants represented a particularly 
serious obstacle to the management of the^e holdings, especially of the 
larger ones which could not lemedy the defect in the same way as the 
smaller by recourse to the labour of members of the family. The fact 
that domestic service has become unacceptable is due to the general spir¬ 
it of the age. The desire for greater independence led the young men 
to shake oil the restraint imposed by the fact of living tinder the master's 
roof and of the perpetual oversight, and to cry to find an occupation pro- 
mi c ing more liberty And j-o the number of farm servants steadily fell. 
The census of occupations in 1907 showed, in comparison with that of 
1885, a decrease of 361,000 male servants and of 26,000 female servants. 
Although the decrease was much larger in the male servants, it was the 
short supply of female seivants that was mo«t felt, since the foimer could 
be more easily replaced by married people. However the number of ser¬ 
vants of both sexes was always very large. They represented, according 
to the farm statistics of 1907, 10.2 per cent, of all the labour employed m 
agriculture. Excluding the farmer an d his family, the percentage amoun ted 
to 34 per cent, of all the outside labour (1). 

Paid labourers engaged on a hiring agreement constituted the basis 
of the permanent labour on the large holdings, and for that reason they 
are often called Gutstagdohncr. Of the nearly 900,000 labourers of this 
class enumerated in tbe farm census of 1907, sixty per cent, worked on large 
farms and 21 per cent, on large estates cultivated by the owners. 


raims 

M< li 

V omi 11 

TotM 


thousands 

thousands 

thousands 

under 0 5 hectare**. 

8.9 

42 

132 

from 0,5 to z hectares. 

16.9 

85 

25-2 

» 2 » 5 » . 

2 J .6 

12 3 

25-2 

» 5 » 20 » . . 

60 4 

309 

91-3 

)> zo » 100 ». 

121 2 

()2 $ 

183.7 

over 100 hectaie^. 

J22 9 

210 4 

5 J 3-2 

Total . . 

553 9 

3289 

883 7 


As in the case of farm servant?, the hiring agreement is for a long period 
and the pay is made up to a great extent of allowances in kind, called 
Depntai, for which reason these labourers are aho called Deputaten . The 

(1) “ \mong the faun seivants, 36,500 were letumcd ns of foreign birth, This is a 
pioof that foreigners were aheady being taken on as seivants and thcioby being brought into 
intimate relations with the faim owners Moreover the home bom seivant already experi¬ 
enced the desire to change his abode*; already 1 it/00 men and maid servants' weie in em¬ 
ployment awav from their native province ” (Stout). 
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nature and amount of these payments in kind vaiy act 01 ding to the loc¬ 
ality and the {aim In ‘■ome localities they <11 e such Lliat the lalxnirer 
can himself faun a small holding. They combt in fact of a liou«*e for 
the family with a small outhouse and land to faun on his own account, 
together widi produce {01 consumption and for feeding ^tock. The wages 
paid in money had in comparison a minor importance. According to the 
1907 census of occupations, there were 237,000 day-labourers with land 
granted to them by landowners in order Lliat they might till it on their 
own account (Deputatland), This number is not very large in comparison 
with the total number of Gutstagelohner , but it should be remaiked that the 
labourers engaged by this form of hiring contiact mmt employ an as¬ 
sistant in their woik (the so-called Ho/ganger or Scharwerker) and that 
their wives must give their help in the event of ^tre^ of woik In the cases, 
which were the most numerous, in which the day-labouieis did not receive 
a piece of land, but only, besides the home, produce foi Iheii own consump¬ 
tion. such as potatoes, com, vegetables milk, etc., there wa^ paid to them 
a money wage proportionately higher. 

For the form of remuneration various combinations were possible* 
and these may have had a decisive impoitauce for the social and eco“ 
nomic position of the labourers A Gutstagelohner who may receive lau^ 
and allowances sufficient to make him the possessor of a small bolding* 
perhaps even able to keep cows, found hiimeh in a much stronger eco¬ 
nomic position than the labourer in wbo-e case the allowances were merely 
supplementary to bis money wage. For the toimer there was a much more 
intimate sharing of the interests of the landowner than for the latter; 
and the first too had stronger ties to the form while as a worker be was 
more to be depended on. On the other hand, a Gutstagelohner t whose time 
wa* nol taken up by the work of his own holding, could put entirely at the 
disposal of the owner of the farm hi*- own and his family s assis:ance. This 
advantage was enough to induce owners to limit more and more the pay¬ 
ments in kind. It was a shortsighted policy, became in this way the wage- 
earners lost the incentive winch kept them attached to the oil of the farm, 
and more readily felt a desire to leave it. 

The large class of “ free labourers *' included ihe whole of the tarm 
labourers not bound by agieement, a group, that is, in which the only 
likeness between its members lay in the fact that none of them cculd show 
a formal hiring agreement. Here were represented all the social grades 
of the EO-called " small folk ” living on the land : the landless agricultural 
prolecariat who found a somewhat miserable subsistence as Einlieger, 
or as Einmieier, went to work now here, now there, as the case might be, 
along with the paid labourer who had a small holding either of Ids own 
or rented, but as a regular thing, of his own free choice, worked for a small 
farmer or a landowner, up to the rank of a paitly independent small 
occupying owner, who not having hi* whole time taken up by the work 
of bis own holding sometimes worked for other people either by the day or 
by the job. labourers of this kind were of course not to be found every¬ 
where, but naturally chiefly in the regions where there was a dense popu- 
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lation of small fanners. In Southern and Western Germany they consti¬ 
tuted, along with the farm-servants, the main part of the outside farm 
help. 

Farms of all sizes employed them equally. The small peasant holder, 
who employed hardly any labour beyond that of his family and his ser¬ 
vant, was glad to turn to the “ free labourers ” for help in times of stress 
of work. This is cleat from the statistical returns, although the “free 
labourers ” are not shown separately, but are included under the heading 
4t temporary labour ” along with the migratory labour. According to 
the 1907 farm census, there was the following number of “ temporary 
labourers ” : 


Fmms 

Men 

Women 

Total 


thousands 

thousands 

thousands 

Under 0.5 hectares . 

. . 74.0 

74.8 

148.8 

From c. 5 to 2 hectares . 

. . I24.9 

122.1 

247.O 

» 2 » 5 )) 

. . 140.1 

140.3 

280.4 

) 5 » 20 » . . 

. . 272-3 

293*3 

565-5 

» 20 » IOO fl , . 

. . 188.5 

212.6 

401.1 

Over 100 hectares .... 

. . 185.1 

214.2 

399-3 

Total 

. . 984.9 

1,057.2 

2,042.1 


From these figures there should be subtracted the migratory labour. 
Accoiding to the census of occupations taken in 1907 the seasonal labour 
coming in from other countries amounted to 215,000 persons. For the 
seasonal labour that was German separate statistics are not available: 
but there is an indication in the fact that, in this same year, it was noted 
that there were some 137,000 labourers and farm-hands who were working 
in a province other than their native province, and who possessed neither 
land of their own nor Deftutatland : it may be presumed that amongst these 
the migratory labourers formed a considerable proportion. Since the sea¬ 
sonal labour was chiefly employed on the larger farms, wha 4 - the above 
table shows is that che “ tree labourers ” were mainly employed by the 
holdings o± medium size cultivated by the owners. Here the number of 
free labourers approached that of the farm-servants, but the work they 
dio bad not, naturally, equal value, in so far as the former were employed 
only at certain periods, while the farm .servants were engaged throughout 
the whole year. It happened, moreover, that industry was attracting a 
growing number of free labourers, particularly when they lived in prox¬ 
imity to a railway station, and the network of railways was becoming 
denser every year. It must, therefore, be concluded that the importance 
for field work of this class of labourer was on the decrease. 

Thus, from whatever side we approach the question, we find always 
a diminution of labour. If, notwithstanding this, the situation has not 
reached the dimensions of a catastrophe, that is because the small farms 
-could have recourse in a large measure to the labour of members of the 


3 
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family, and the large farms were saved by the growing influx of foreign 
migratory labour. 

The yearly influx of large gangs of labourers from Ea.steru Europe is 
among the most remarkable of the phenomena of the recent history of 
German agriculture, and has, not without reason, profoundly stirred public 
opinion in Germany. It was seen that German agriculture would be in a 
very difficult position, if it were obliged to rely for its furtherance on work¬ 
ers whose advent depended on the good will of foreign countries. Stress 
was constantly laid on the dangers that threatened the country at large 
from these masses of workers of another language and a lower cultural 
level. On the other hand it could not be ignored, though it was often 
overlooked, that the migratory labour temporarily supplied an absolutely 
indispensable requirement of German agriculture. Many camses combined 
to increase the need for migratory labour during the last twenty-five years 
of the nineteenth century. Above all in Germany, displaying as it did a 
rapid development of econonic life in all directions, the labour supplies of 
the country itself were not adequate to the immense work to be done. Not 
only agriculture, but also industry, and the construction of roads, railways 
and canals, were requiring the work of labourers from abroad. But in the case 
of agriculture the need was even greater, both because as a consequence of 
the rural exodus to the towns there was a serious shortage of labour, and 
because, in view of the directions in which agricultural production was 
developing, the migratory labour was the most likely to fill to the best 
advantage the gaps so caused in the ranks of agricultural labour. The 
increasing tendency to intensive cultivation resulted in farm work being 
heaviest during the season when the weather is good. At the same time 
the winter work had become more restricted in consequence of the aboli¬ 
tion of threshing with the flail, and of the giving up of a number of domes¬ 
tic industries formerly practised. Hence the need of labour was best 
met by labourers who, after completing the seasonal work, went away, 
so that the farmer was not at the charge of maintaining them during the 
winter. This system rendered agricultural production much more econom¬ 
ical. There was in addition the circumstance that the intensive field 
work, particularly the cultivation of sugar-beet, imposed physical condi¬ 
tions of labour to which the migratory labourer, with fewer wants, submit¬ 
ted more readily than did the German farm labourer. 

The first seasonal labourers who found their way to the Province of 
Saxony and to the neighbouring regions of Cencral Germany, where the 
cultivation of sugar-beet first began to be developed on a larger scale than 
formerly, were not foreigners. They came from the neighbouring provin¬ 
ces of Eastern Germany and were called, from the province to which they 
migrated, Sachsenganger, a name which was kept up even when for a long 
time they no longer went to-Central Germany only, but had crossed first 
the Weser, and then the Rhine itself. Then followed foreign seasonal 
labourers, coming chiefly from the Slav countries of Eastern Europe. 

Industrial development contributed largely to the increase of migrat 
ory labour, not only indirectly, by taking away labour supplies and thus. 
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forcing agriculture to find foreign labour to replace that withdrawn, but 
also in a direct way. Out of 783,000 labourers from foreign countries 
registered in 1913-14, 437,000 belonged to agriculture and 346,000 to in¬ 
dustry. In reality the number of the foreign seasonal workers was higher. 
The obligation to register did not hold good in all State? of the Confedera¬ 
tion. In Bavaria, in Hesse and in the Hanseatic towns this obligation is 
«till non-existent; in Baden it has only existed since 1917 and in Saxony 
and in Wiirttemberg it was only in force, up to 1920, to a limited extent. 
But even where there was the obligation, a not inconsiderable number of 
the foreigners succeeded in evading it. 

The estimate that before the War there were about a million foreign 
seasonal workers should not be far from the truth. 

The foreign farm labourers who had come into the country for a time 
only, registered in 1913-14, came : 


From Russia. .286,400 

» Austria.130,600 

» Hungary. 5,300 

i) Holland and Belgium. 9.600 

» Denmark, Sweden and Norway . . . 3.200 

» Switzerland. 1,500 

f Other countries. 100 

Total . . . 436,700 


Amongst the countries from which the labourers came Russia and Aus¬ 
tria-Hungary supplied by far the largest number; only 14,500, that is about 
three per cent., came from other States. As far as nationality is concerned, 
PolevS came first, with a contingent of 327,200 persons (75 per cent.) Of 
these, 269,000 were Russian Poles, 58.200 Gdtcian Poles. The number 
of Ruthenians (68,300) was also considerable. 

The fact that the foreign seasonal labourers, coming from Eastern 
Europe, spoke a language which was not understood in Germany and were 
animated by political sentiments by no means friendly to the Germans, 
naturally often led to an unsatisfactory state of affairs. The employer 
could not deal directly with these men. Personal contact, which is es¬ 
sential to the creation of satisfactory relations in work, was practically 
impossible. The sole possibility of relations between the labourers and 
the employer was through foremen, the only ones among them who 
spoke German, who were a< cused of exploiting and cheating their compa¬ 
triots in a most shameless way. Breaking of contracts and strikes at 
critical junctuies not infrequently occurred. 

It was on this account that accusations, sometimes injustified, were 
brought against the Poles. There were certainly among them some un¬ 
desirable elements, but for the most part they were people who had come 
of their own free will, whc, dissatisfied with the low wages they could earn 
at home, used to work with great diligence in Germany and saved what 
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they could to buy a piece of laud in their own country. Thus on the whole 
they were net a picked lot in a bad sense, buc rather a selection of the more 
active, of those who were anxious to improve their position. No doubt 
they were on a lower cultural level. But if they had not been, would they 
have come into Germany to take up work which was too heavy for the 
German labourer ? 

§ 2 . The NUMBER OF THOSE CALLED UP. 

In order to estimate the need for agricultural labour in Germany 
during the War, it is necessary to ascertain what was the proportion of 
those under obligation of military service who belonged to the agricultural 
classes, and what number were actually called up. To reply with any 
exacticude to this question it would be necessary to have at our disposal 
the records kept by the Army Command on the civil occupations of the men 
called up. On enquiry being made at the archives of the Reich it appears 
that there are no records of this kind in existence. It is thus necessary 
to arrive at a solution of the question by an indirect method. 

My calculations are based chiefly on the total figures relating to the 
number of men called up, without taking any special count of the agricul¬ 
tural population. 

Taking all the classes together of those under obligation to serve — 
that is to say the classes from 1869 to 1900 — there would be a total of 
17,200,000 men (1). 

The real figure is lower. There must be subtracted, in the first place, 
deaths between 1910 and 1914, and, in the second place, about half of the 
class younger than these bom in 1900 and of the class older than those bom 
in 1869, since the calling up of these two classes had not yet been completed 
when the War came to an end. It ma}* be thus concluded that the total 
number of the persons compelled by their age to render military service 
came to 16,500,000 men. 

According to the official data published in the last issue of the Sta- 
tistisches Jahrbuch fur das DEUTSCHE Reich (page 27) there were 
mobilized during the War, in all, 13,250,000 men. Tins gives an over¬ 
plus of 3,250,000 persons, who were liable to military service on the ground 
of age, but who were not called up. This is confirmed by the following 
calculation. From information obtained from the archives of the Reich 
we know that in Prussia on 26 March 1918 the number of persons liable for 
military service not called up amounted to 2,220,0000; if it is taken into 
account that Prussia included sixty per cent, of the population of the Reich 
and that a higher percentage of persons not called up must be attributed 
to Prussia because the officials of the Reich who were exempted from ser¬ 
vice mostly resided there, it would seem likely that the total number of 
those not called up amounted to 3,250,000 persons. 

The strength of the Army at the end of the War is shown in the Statis - 

{*) See: Statistic des deutschkn Reichs, Vol. 240, page aos. 
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tisches Jahrbuch as 8,000,000 men, besides the 3,250,000 men not called 
to arms. If theie be added the 1,800,000 men who fell in the War, and 
1,000,000 prisoners, there would remain, out of the 16,500,000 men liable 
for military service, a residue of 2,450,000 persons who at the end of the 
War belonged by age to the classes liable but who were exempted from 
service. The fact of this residue does not invalidate the exactness of our 
calculation. In this figure of 2,450,000 men there must be included in 
the first place those who were in the first instance unfitted foi military 
service, either by physical disability or by illness, and in the second place 
those who became so during the War, being either disabled as a result of 
wounds or discharged on account of some chronic malady. 

So much with regard to the total number of persons liable for milit¬ 
ary service and actually called up. What percentage of these belonged 
to the agricultural population ? 

According to the census of occupations of 1907, about 29 per cent, 
of the total population were reckoned as agricultural population. The per¬ 
centage of men fit for military service and called up from the country in 
respect to the total of those mobilized must have been somewhat less than 
29 per cent., since, as has been observed, on account of the migration, the 
age groups from which the men called to arms were chiefly drawn (from 18 
to 45 years), were represented in a somewhat lower ratio in the country 
than in the towns. On the other hand the proportion of those physically 
fit for military service was much higher in the country than in the town. 
Taking both these factors into account, it may be concluded, without in¬ 
curring the risk of being accused of making an arbitrary estimate, that 
about one quarter of all the men fit for service belonged to the agricultural 
population. If then of the figures quoted above 25 per cent, at most be 
reckoned as belonging to the agricultural population, we get the follow¬ 
ing result, as regards totals: 

Number of men (In millions) 
Belonging to the 
In all agricultural classes 


I/iable for service.16.5 4.1 

Mobilized.13-25 3.3 

Not yet called up at the end of the War , • 3.25 0.8 

In the army at the end of the War ... 8.0 2.0 

Killed and prisoners. 2.8 0.7 

Unfit and disabled . . 2.45 0.6 


From these figures it may be deduced then that in the course of the 
War there were called up between 3,250,000 and 3,500,000 persons who 
were engaged in agriculture, while the number of those who were in the 
Army at the end of the War amounted to 2,000,000; adding the prisoners 
and those who had been killed in action before the end of the Wat it appears 
that nearly 2,700,000 men had been withdrawn from agriculture. 

The full meaning of these figures is seen if they are compared with 
the total number of the men occupied in agriculture; this makes it possible 
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to see how small were the resources of labour xemainiug available for agri¬ 
culture. 

Agiicultmal population in 1907 
(m thousands) 

Men Women 

Persons engaged in agriculture as their main 
occupation.5*°^3- 1 4,558.7 

Members of the family of 14 years of age 
and upwards. 128.6 1,638.4 

Members of the family under 14 years ofage . 2,732.1 2,692.3 

House servants. 4.2 143.3 

In these figures there are not included those who carry on agricultural 
work as a subsidiary occupation or as in any way .secondary. Farm ser¬ 
vants, of either sex, are not of course enumerated under the heading “ house 
servants ” but are included in the group of " persons engaged in agriculture 
as their main occupation. ” The whole of the agricultural production 
mainly depended, then, on the work of this group, which taking men and 
women together, included about 10 million persons. As a supply not 
fully remunerative we may add members of the family of 14 years and more. 
Omitting women, the males belonging to the two groups included 5,200,000 
persons. Of these, according to our calculations as set forth above, there 
were in all mobilized in the course of the War 3,300,000 or 63.5 per cent. 
And that this percentage is not exaggerated is shown by an enquiry made 
in 1916-17 in about 3,000 rural communes of Bavaria, from which it appear¬ 
ed that in those districts there had been withdrawn from agriculture upto 
70.6 per cent, of the supplies of labour available before the War (1). It 
is true that the calling up only took place gradually. But the men supplied 
to the army from the rural population were always the strongest and the 
most efficient workers. How was it possible for German agriculture to 
be maintained at the full level of production ? 

§ 3. Tele prohibition of this repatriation of foreign migratory 

LABOUR DURING THE WAR. 

It was a fortunate circumstance for German agriculture that the out¬ 
break of war coincided with a time when the foreign seasonal labourers 
were still in the country. The harvest had hardly begun. Its completion 
would have been endangered most seriously, if thote workers whose labour 
was now doubly precious had been allowed to leave Germany. As far as 
the Russian labourers were concerned, inasmuch ■ as they were liable for 
military service, this possibility was excluded for military reasons alone. 
It was thus decreed almost immediately after the outbreak of war that the 
Russian labourers who had come for the harvest must remain quietly 
wherever they were carrying on their work. 

But what was to be done, once the harvest was over ? 

(1) ScmJncTBNBArEP: Produktionsbedingungen der deutschen Lond^irtschafi. Sud - 
dtitisch. Monatsh ,, 1977. 
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The problem had to be settled in the’autumn of 1914. The optimism 
that prevailed in Germany as to the duration of the War found expression 
in a Decree that the Ministry of the Interior issued on 28 September 1914 
by the terms of which “ having regard to the number of unemployed in Ger¬ 
many ” Ihe period within which the foreign migratory labour would have 
to leave Germany was prolonged, that is to say instead of beginning on 
20 December and ending on 1 February, it would have begun from 1 Decem¬ 
ber and would last till 14 March. Those who were liable for military 
service, that is men from 17 to 45 years, were naturally excluded from re¬ 
patriation. They all had to remain in the places where chey had up to 
then been at work. The employers were obliged to give them lodging and 
food even after the expiration of the hiring agreement and unless they were 
able to find work for them t^ do in return for their maintenance, they were 
entitled to receive a money payment from the Russians in exchange (1). 
The labourers not liable to military sendee and the women could leave the 
country by passing through neutral territory if not bound by any agreement. 
They would be free to return home direct across the frontiers, so soon as 
the crossing of frontiers was again possible. In the event of repatriation 
not taking place, they would have to remain wherever they had been at 
work, on the same conditions as those liable for military service (2). 

It very soon became quite clear that it was advisable to retain the sea¬ 
sonal labour in the country. How would it be possible without their help 
to carry out the spring cultivation ? Naturally their rettm could not 
be counted on. The objections previously raised that these foreigners 
were taking the bread out of the mouths of unemployed Germans proved 
to be without foundation. The decrease in the chances of work which the 
outbreak of War brought about only affected the industrial trades and was 
soon more than balanced by the call to the colours. Already on 12 Octo¬ 
ber 1914, by which time the retreat from the Marne had not failed to make 
its impression, the Ministry of the Interior issued “ explanatory notes ” 
to its Decree of September, giving an interpretation of it somewhat differ¬ 
ing from that hithert o acted upon. The general tendency of these measures 
was directed towards keeping in the country all the Russian labourers who 
were in Germany at the time. Their relations with the employer were to 
be as friendly and pleasant as possible, with a view to making the pro¬ 
longation of the hiring agreement to the next season acceptable also to the 
labourers. Nor was any importance of a practical kind to be attached to 
the original provisions by which labour not liable to military service and 
female labour could be repatriated through neutral territory. Such reg¬ 
ulations had been issued merely in compliance with certain understandings 
with Russia in the interests of Germans who happened to be in Russia* 
And if employers had,been allowed to require from the Russians during the 

(t) This payment was 5c Ffemi«e per c tay; in case of need, this sum could be deducted 
from the. caution money deposited with the employer. 

(a) The representatives of the General Command, in so far as they were invested with 
executive power, gave suitable directions to meet these cases. 
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winter a payment for their keep, the fanners should understand neverthe¬ 
less that it was to their own interest to give these labourers free board and 
lodging. “ It would be a mistake to underestimate the danger of a further 
withdrawal of the supplies of agricultural labour A very high value 
was to be placed upon the harmony of the relations between employer and 
immigrant labourers, since the country would come to depend more and 
more upon the seasonal labour. Every endeavour was to be made to come 
to a friendly understanding ; if that failed then recourse was to be had to 
strong measures. If the foreigners could not be made to understand that 
they had to work, the possibility of internment in a prisoners’ camp 
would have to be contemplated. 

In order to exercize a control over these labourers their liberty of 
moving about was curtailed. They might quit their own district only by 
police permission and might change their employment only with the author¬ 
ity of the Landrat. Employers who took on foreign labourers without a 
note of discharge from their previous employer and without a police vise 
rendered themselves liable to imprisonment. Voluntaiy departure or 
disappearance of the labourers had to be reported within 47 hours, under 
pain of a penalty. 

But by the Decree of the Ministry it was clear that preference was 
given to a friendly understanding rather than the employment of severe 
measures. In an appeal to the employers dated November 1914 the Deut¬ 
sche Arbeiterzentrale invoked the humanitarian feelings of the farmers: 
“ It must not be lost sight of that the strain of War presses hardly on these 
foreigners too. They are all separated from their country and from their 
relations, and many of them may be feeling an overwhelming desire to 
see their homes, their wives and children, and to be near their own people 
at this crisis. And if their stay here means for these people physical 
safety from danger and death, a secure retreat from the hurricane of war, it 
is in respect to things of the spirit, a grievous restriction, a bit ter fate. The 
fanner who bears this in mind will more readily find the right note to strike 
in talking with his men about the agreement, and he will not fail to come to 
an understanding, if he will also pay attention to the warning that the in¬ 
terests of his own farm and of German agriculture as a whole may convey. 
Everything depends on agriculture commanding in this next year the lab¬ 
our indispensable for the accomplishment of its important tasks, and to 
achieve this end the main factor is confidence as between employers and 
men, and contentment on the part of the people detained here. It will be 
absolutely necessary and fair to give an undertaking immediately to these 
labourers that for the next agricultural season (beginning from 15 March) 
they should be paid the same wages and allowances as they were this year, 
and to treat them through the winter in such a way as that they are not 
merely protected against hardships and privations, but are also in the way 
of earning something, if they are prepared to work ", 

These and similar admonishments did not remain without effect. 
In December 1914 the Ministry of the Interior could declare with satisfac¬ 
tion that almost everywhere the Russians were still employed at their 
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former places of work. Thus special measures to provide for unemployed 
Russians were unnecessary. The agreements concluded with the labourers 
were in general so formulated as to engage them for the coming season. 
As a guarantee to the employer it was stipulated that the money wage 
should not be paid in full ; he might keep back about 30 per cent, to be 
paid only at the time of the departure of the labourers which, it was an¬ 
ticipated, would take place in the normal way in the autumn of 1915. 

Cases of labourers who had absconded were very rarely reported. In 
the province of Saxony, which had the gieatest number of foreign labourers 
and where the frontier was not far away, there were however some attempts 
at escape. But there was no scope for this on a large scale. This is shown 
by the statistics of the J Deutsche Arbeiterzentrale. This had legistered dur¬ 
ing the year 1913-14 (1 October to 30 September) 286,413 seasonal farm- 
labourers coming from Russia ; their number in the next working year 
was only reduced to 275,972. The decrease was thus extraordinarily small. 

A different kind of procedure was naturally followed in respect to the 
Austro-Hungarian labourers. The men liable for military service had to 
be sent to their own country. Those not so liable would willingly have 
been retained in Germany. Since Galicia immediately became the centre 
of military operations, the Austrian Government itself attached no import- 
tance to their return. The Austro-Hungarian Consul-General at Berlin 
therefore in December 1914 gave the male and female workers from Gali¬ 
cia who were in Germany the “ fatheily advice ” that they should stay 
where they were offered the possibility of an existence without pressing 
anxieties and should continue to do their work quietly. "Anyone who wants 
to return to Galicia runs the risk of being sent back from the frontier or of 
being taken to the concentration camps. It is easy to understand that to 
remain where one is in Germany is to be preferred to an expensive, tedious 
and fruitless journey, or particularly to a sojourn in a concentration camp. 
Here at least you have a roof over your beads, your keep and a wage. " 
loiter however the repatriation of these people seemed desirable, as they 
came to be wanted in their own country. Out of consideration for their 
allies, the German authorities could put no hindrances in the way of the 
departure of the Galicians. And thus the number of the seasonal labourers 
who were natives of Austria-Hungary fell off considerably from year to year, 
as appears from the following figures of the Deutsche Arbeiterzentrale: 


1913-14. 

.... 135,868 

1914-15. 

.... 49.791 

1915-16. 

.... 26,581 

1916-17. 

.... 19,304 

1917-18. 

.... 14,262 


But we have anticipated events. In the autumn of 1915, it was 
decided that for the winter again the Russian labourers could not leave 
the country. The measures of the preceding year were again renewed 
and formulated once more. The representatives of the Army Command 
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issued a new Order, regulating the relations between employers and 
labourers; this was made known by means of public notices. There were 
also “explanatory notes ” which were not published Since these regula¬ 
tions remained in force so far as their principal lines were concerned for 
the whole duration of the War, it seems well to set them out in detail. 

§ 1. ‘'All Russian labourers of both sexes are forbidden for the future 
and until a new order is issued to leave the country without authority. 
From tliis prohibition are exempted women and men of less than 17 years 
of age or more than 45 years, not being bound by a hiring agreement, 
who hold a railway ticket to a station in a neutral country and a passport 
vised by the diplomatic or consular representative of that country, and who 
may satisfy the regulations in force for journeys to the frontiers of the 
Reich ”. To this provision there is subjoined in the “ explanatory notes ” : 
“The prohibition of direct repatriation across the Prusso-Russianfrontier 
is absolute, in the sense that not even any consent the employer may give 
can do away with it ”. “In case of urgent necessity female labourers or male 
labourers not liable to military service can obtain a permit to go to their 
own country for a fixed time, but only when there is no ground for believ¬ 
ing that the person in question may considerably protract the period of 
leave granted or indeed may not return at all. The authorization for de¬ 
finite repatriation to Russia is only given to those labourers who in conse¬ 
quence of illness or accident have become unfit for productive work. The 
return to their own country of women and of men not liable to military 
service, across a neutral State, is to be allowed, in conformity with the agree¬ 
ment with the Russian Government, but the effective value of this excep¬ 
tion to the prohibition of repatriation is very small since the home of 
the great majority of the Russian labourers is to the west of the present 
Russian front, and it cannot therefore be reached by these people across 
a neutral country 

§ 2. “ Russian labourers whether men or women may not go beyond 
the district boundaries of their place of work (except to go to be present 
at religious services, on Sunday and on festivals, at the church of their 
own faith nearest the place of work) without a permit given by the local 
police authority. 

“ Transfer to another place of work must be authorized by the author¬ 
ities 

The “ explanatory notes ” show that the prohibition formerly in force 
as to going beyond the local police district boundaries had been transformed 
“ for reasons of convenience into an unequivocal prohibition to change the 
place of abode ’\ Thus on the one hand undesirable changing of the centre 
of work was made more difficult, and on the other hand obstacles were 
put in the way of Russian labourers of a wider area meeting too often and 
being incited by restless spirits to disorder and offences against the law. 
The changing of the place of work was made dependent on the circumstance 
that the labourer was assured of occupation by another employer. If 
those who had up to that time been the employers also had agreed to the 
transfer, permission was granted without further question ; in the contrary 
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case the decision was to be based on a fair consideration of the grounds of 
the requests of the labourer and of the employer. 

§ 3. “ For Russian labourers employed in agriculture or in similar 
undertakings to whom the prohibition of paragraph 1 applies, the follow- 
ipg special regulations also hold : 

“ At the expiration of the present hiring agreements new ones valid 
for the winter months and for the season 1916 must be concluded, and the 
labourers are under an obligation to apply to the local police authority 
before 31 January 1916 as the last date, for the granting of the certificate 
of recognition as labourers for the year 1916. 

“ The employers must ascertain that this obligation has been punc¬ 
tually performed and are expected to report defaulters in this respect, by 
the 5 February at latest, to the competent Landrat , stating at the same time 
whether a new hiring agreement has been stipulated or not. 

“ There must be supplied to Russian labourers who at the expiration 
of the existing hiring agreement had not made a fresh one, by their employer 
up to that time, food and lodging for the period between the expiry of the 
agreement and the stipulation of a new one, and this against a payment of 
0.70 marks per day per person by the labourer, to be deducted if necessary 
from his caution-money 

The “ explanatory notes ” added that the clauses of the hiring agree¬ 
ment remain a matter for a free understanding between the parties concern¬ 
ed ; but the Chambers of Agriculture were authorized for that year also to 
assist their members by issuing general rules in which in respect to wages 
for farm work a distinction would be made between the period lasting from 
about the 15 December to the 15 March and the following months of more 
concentrated agricultural work. The Landrate , as in the past, were to 
consider as one of their most important tasks that of promoting a peaceful 
understanding between employers and labourers and of upholding by their 
influence the concluding of agreements by which the rights of both parties 
would be satisfied. Peculiarly beneficent and effective action could be 
taken in this way on behalf of labourers who within the time fixed had not 
entered on a fresh hiring agreement. If the efforts failed in face of unrea¬ 
soning resistance and obstinate opposition on the part of the labourers, 
these latter as soon a>s they could be considered as unemployed were to be 
reported to the Army Command for internment in a prisoners* camp. 
The tendency that might arise on the part of individual employers to 
reduce their labour resources too far in the winter with the aim of cutting 
down the wage-sheet and in the expectation of being able to make up in the 
spring by the work of prisoners of war was to be met by letting it be under¬ 
stood that supplies of prisoners of war would not be available for this purpose. 

§ 4. Finally the last paragraph contains the penalties for the cases 
of infringement of the regulations of paragraphs 1 to 3 and in connection 
with these the “ explanatory notes ” make the observation that the penalty 
of imprisonment, the only one provided in the ordinances of the Army 
Command for the previous year in the case of breach of the prohibition 
against change of residence, had caused inconvenience, since the labour of 
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those so punished was thus withdrawn from the employer for a period more 
or less long even in the less serious cases, where there was no intention of a 
breaking the agieenientor of unauthorized return to the native country. 
For these cases, money penalties would be adopted in the futuie. On the 
other hand, grave breaches of contiact, with or without unauthorized 
attempt at escape to the native country, would be met, as in the past, by 
penal restrictions on personal liberty. And so that these might make 
more impression, the labourer after the punishment was over would not be 
returned immediately to a place of woik, but would be first assigned for 
about four weeks to a prisoners’ camp. 

It must be admitted that in point of severity the measures left nothing 
to be desired. They would have been called Draconian, except that they 
were issued by a State which, being systematically starved by its enemies, 
was engaged in a struggle for its very existence. The life of the nation 
depended on the national agricultural production. No means could re¬ 
main untried to ensure the necessary labour for the fields. 

And yet it had to become obvious that with the passage of time, it 
became increasingly difficult to maintain the seasonal labourers in the coun¬ 
try. The need for labour for the war industries became greater, and since 
these could and did pay wages incomparably higher than those paid by 
agriculture, which was forced to let its produce go at low prices, these 
industries exercized a considerable power of attraction on the labourers. 
A contributory cause was that the farmers themselves made the mistake 
of relea*sing temporarily for industry their own seasonal labourers during 
the winter, so as to save the necessity of finding their keep. It naturally 
proved difficult for agriculture to regain this labour, once the men had 
begun to enjoy the higher industrial wages, or if the farm work was taken 
up again it was not to be expected that there would be the former content¬ 
ment with it. 

If, notwithstanding, according to the statistical returns of the Deutsche 
Arbeiterzentrale , the number of the Russian seasonal labourers did not 
fall off, but increased in a not inconsiderable proportion, this must be at¬ 
tributed to various causes. Above all it is to be remembered that the regis¬ 
tration was carried out much more strictly than had Ixjcii done pieviously 
and in the second place the Deutsche Arbeiterzentrale succeeded in obtaining 
a fresh supply of labourers from the territories occupied by the German 
armies. 

As early as 1915 the Deutsche Arbeiterzentrale had recruited and brought 
into Germany labourers from the occupied Russian territories. Their 
number was not very large ; there were only 35,000 men who were to be 
wholly devoted to agriculture. Amongst these were however included 
14,000 Russo-German returned emigrants. 

The following year an even greater effort was made. So as to 
concentrate the work of recruiting the labour, the monopoly was given 
to the Arbeiterzentrale, but the representatives of the employers could 
collaborate with it and could be permitted for that purpose to introduce 
labour into the country. In fact officials of the Chamber of Agriculture 
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went to Poland several times expressly for the purpose. The laboureis 
were taken over at the frontier. Expenses of the inward journey weie 
paid by the employer, those of the return journey by the labourer. The 
labourers underwent medical inspection at the frontier and also vaccination 
and disinfection. The minimum wage decided on was laid down at the 
time of the recruiting. In 1916 the pay was as follows: 

(A) Money wages on the higher scale and payment in kind on the moie 
restricted lines {so-called “ Russian wages ”). 

1. Rate pey day , according to the season, the age and sex of the 
labourer, from 1.20 to 2.60 marks; 

2. Weekly payments in kind : 30 pounds of potatoes, 2 litres of skim¬ 
med milk or one litie of unseparated milk or of sweetened coffee with milk, 
half a pound of flour, three pounds of bread, 2 pounds of husked barley 
or of semolina 01 of husked oats or one pound of beans, half a pound of 
meat, one pound of sugai and half a pound of salt. 

(B) Money wages on the lower scale and payment in kind on the higher 
scale {the so-called “ Galician wages ”): 

1. Rate per clay , from 0.80 to 1.73 marks; 

2. Weekly payments in kind : one pound of husked barley or rice, 
one pound of beans, one pound of lard, one pound of meat, 25 pounds of 
potatoes, 7 litres of skimmed milk or three and a half litres of unsepar¬ 
ated milk, half a pound of salt. Instead of 10 pounds of bread for men, 
8 pounds for women, boys and girls, and one pound of flour, the ration of 
bread and flour fixed by the ordinance of the Federal Council for the Ger¬ 
man population as a whole had to be supplied; but the difference might be 
paid in money, on ilxe basis of the current market prices. 

It may be said that these allowances were not only adequate but that 
thanks to the payments in kind included in them were of high value, giv¬ 
en the conditions of the provisioning of Germany, where from 19x6 the 
scarcity of food had began to make itself felt. But iC it was desired to at¬ 
tract labourers, food in some abundance had to be offered, even at the 
risk of arousing protest from the German populace. The recruiting work 
of the*Deutsche Arbeiterzenlrale was however rendered more difficult by 
the state of the food supply of Germany. 

The migratory labour nevertheless became as time went on more and 
more essential. In the autumn of 1916 the Deutsche Arbeiterzenlrale ad¬ 
vised employers to give up a special winter agreement on a reduced scale. 
This advice was based on the ground that, whereas at the beginning of the 
War the retention of these labourers in the country could be considered as 
a sort of guarantee measure, which however imposed a considerable bur¬ 
den on the employers without a corresponding advantage, the situation 
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now resolved itself into this, that the farmers eotild not get on without these 
labourers, even in winter. And accordingly a lowering of the wage below 
the proportion fixed in the agreements for the summer (already low, since 
the shorter winter hours of work were taken into consideration), would not 
be justified in the circumstances and would seem to be unfair to all concerned. 
By such measures the desire to return to their own country, always there, 
would become much stronger, which would constitute a real danger inas¬ 
much as the frontiers were now in fact open, owing to the incorporation 
of the frontier guards in the army. Further the employers were advised 
to provide sufficient food ; this not only as a duty, but in their own interests. 
It was recommended to give these people all necessaries, even when it was 
not so provided in the contract. If for special reasons this was not feas¬ 
ible, the employer ought to give his men every possible assistance in the 
purchase of the necessary food Finally it was recommended that employ¬ 
ers should increase the payments in kind in respect to the rates fixed by 
the Zmtrale seeing that the rise in prices had affected not only foodstuffs, 
but also the other articles of prime necessity. 

The situation became more acute and gave rise to further anxiety, 
when the important event of the proclamation of the Kingdom of Poland 
became known. In consequence of this there had to be a change in the 
attitude of the German Government towards the Polish labourers and the 
Russian seasonal labourers were mainly of Polish nationality. Formerly 
they had been citizens of a an enemy State, and as such could be subjected 
to various sorts of treatment, without their being able to complain of their 
treatment in comparison with the unhappy lot of German civilians intern¬ 
ed in enemy countries. They received fair pay and higher than in time of 
peace. It is true they were subjected to prohibitions as to change of re¬ 
sidence, but this restriction of personal liberty seemed a small thing com¬ 
pared with internment in concentration camps. 

The effect both on the Polish labourers and on the German farmers 
was very marked. The former at ouce thought that they could return to 
their country, as they had been for several yeans so eageilv hoping to do ; 
but the German farmers felt it spelt disaster for them, if the Poles, who in 
many parts now represented the sole supply of male labour left, should 
leave their farms. The calamity that might result from a general exodus 
of the more valuable agricultural labour was simply unimaginable. The 
vocational associations and the agricultural organizations combined to 
resist such a possibility and made urgent representations to the Chancellor 
of the Empire and the Minister, of War. 

The Government officials of Berlin endeavoured to soothe these trou¬ 
bled spirits. In December 1916 the representatives of the General Com¬ 
mand issued a notification something to the following effect: Now that the 
Kingdom of Poland is proclaimed, the military aims of Poland and Germany 
are identical. Accordingly every Pole is equally concerned and equally 
involved in the carrying on of the German military arrangements without 
disturbance. And therefore it is decreed that during the transition to 
complete self-government of the occupied territory of Poland, the existing 
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arrangements shall remain in force, till further notice, for Poles resident 
in German}’. In spite of international agreements, the Poles who are 
working in the interests of the War in Germany cannot leave Germany, 
except for a short time. 

Everything had to remain as it had been. Indeed in a decree of the 
same date, the Minister of War ordained that the recruiting of Polish lab¬ 
our in the interests of military economy must be pressed forward in every 
possible way. The public recruiting offices in Poland had to be kept going 
and were even enlarged. Women were to be employed as much as possible 
in Polish agriculture, so as to render a larger number of men available for 
Germany. Besides, all labourers not urgently required in Poland were to 
be immediately iaken off work there. The object of all this was to prevent 
a stop being put to the immigration of labour from Eastern Europe. But 
it had now to be invited, whereas formerly it could be coerced. And in 
order to find minds prepared to accept the invitation, it was essential to 
improve labour conditions. 

The first measure of a general character on the treatment of Russian 
labour which appeared after the proclamation of the Kingdom of Poland, 
in January 1917, already struck a somewhat altered note. Eeave to go 
home was granted to the Polish labourers : with a certain limitation how¬ 
ever. Thus leave was refused if there was any ground for suspecting that 
a labourer would overstep the limits of the furlough or would not return 
at all. Moreover, except in cases of urgent need, the leave could only be 
granted to labourers who were on farms where they had been employed for 
a certain length of time, namely about six months. 

Finally, every labourer, before going on leave, had to make a declaration 
that any expense? incurred by his having to be brought back by force would 
be considered as advanced out of the payments made to him by his employer 
as wages. 

The same ordinance modified the prohibition on change of abode 
which was up to then in force. The Conciliation Committee? attached to 
the General Command were to have the duty of acting a? organs for the 
settlement of questions arising between employers and employees, as re¬ 
garded change of abode on the part of the employees. But if one of the 
parties opposed the decision of the Committee, the question would have 
to be resolved, as in the pa.st, by the administrative authorities " taking 
into due consideration the pleas put forward by the employer and the 
labourer *\ If the labourer had been assigned to a new place of employ¬ 
ment care had to be taken that he did not receive a lower wage. 

"The excessively rigid application of the provisions prohibiting 
change of abode often led to complaints the occasion for which it was 
worth while to remove in order to make the Poles ready to accepc work in. 
Germany. 

" (a) Inasmuch as the doctor, the chemist, the midwife, as well as the 
post-office, the co-operative stores, the charitable institution?, the shops, etc., 
nearest to the labourers, though not far fiom their place of employment, 
are generally in another district, the labourers are obliged, in order to pro- 
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vide for their needs and to satisfy the most essential requirements of life, 
to contravene the prohibition to quit their own district. Hence to prevent 
unnecessary hardship short absences which, in the opinion of the employer, 
are necessary must be permitted. 

“ (b) It should also be borne in mind tlxat in the less serious cases 
of breach of the regulation against change of abode, when there was no 
intention of defying the law or of returning to the native country without 
leave, a fine is first imposed, and moreover that such fines must be fixed 
within the maximum limits that the labourers can pay. In case of neces¬ 
sity there is no objection to the caution-money which the employer holds 
being used f or this purpose, it being understood that repayment be after¬ 
wards made. 

“ As before, serious infractions of the agreement will be' punished by 
penal restrictions of personal liberty; but consignment to a prisoners' camp 
should, in view of the change in the political situation, be resorted to only 
in extreme cases (if indeed it cannot be altogether given ui)) — when, that 
is to say, there is no other method of keeping the labourers in order 

In the autumn of 1917, certain other steps were taken in this direction. 
The possibility of obtaining leave of absence was recognized for Polish 
labourers belonging to the territories under German occupation. In the 
case of large farms, this leave might to be taken in rotation, giving the first 
chance to married labourers, especially to the women, who had not had 
during the War any leave granted to visit their own country. Special 
appeal commissions were set up in connection with the Offices for War 
Economy, to which Polish labourers could appeal in case of refusal of leave. 
The prohibition on change of abode was still further modified. The Ar¬ 
bitration Committees were to include persons who could .speak Polish. 
Bor church-going and also for short absences from the place of employment 
for any ordinary requirement, permission could be granted for the current 
year. “ There must be no obstacle raised to the access of Polish labourers 
to German trades unions within the limits of the activities allowed 
by law 

The interests of the Polish labourers were however safeguarded by 
positive measures. In the zone of the sphere of action of the representa¬ 
tives of the General Command there were set up offices cs]>ecially for the 
purpbse of helping them. These offices were organs of the representatives 
of the General Command. They had the duty of overlooking the putting 
into force of what facilities were granted to the Polish labourers, and for 
that task could make use of representatives of the labourers themselves. 
They were expected to ascertain if the lodging, food, pay and general treat¬ 
ment of the Polish work people was all that it should be. 

So as to ensure the more effective carrying out of these measures for 
the welfare of the labourers, the Ministry of War set up, where necessary, 
travelling inspection commissions, which were under the direction of a 
competent official and the members of which were in the confidence of the 
Poles. These went round visiting the different farms, under the auspices 
of the General Command; they collected requests made and complaints 
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tendered and reported to the Ministry of War on these, and on the result 
of their own deliberations. They had however not only to collect >uch 
complaints but also to make matters clear to the Polish labourers and 
soothe their minds when their grievances were unfounded. Altogether 
they had to devote themselves to putting a stop to hardships and to remov- 
ing grievances that had a real existence. 

For the following agricultural season wage v s were considerab^’increased. 
Proof of this appears from the scale of remuneration laid down for employers 
by the Chamber of Agriculture for the Rhine Province, 5 December 1917 : 

1. Rates of pay per day. 

, For the four winter months (December, January, February, March): 

Men.3.00 marks 

Women.2.00 » 

For the remaining eight months: 

Men.3.50 marks 

Women.2.50 » 

Besides, payments in kind as in peace-time or an equivalent money 
payment. 

Boys under 17 years of age were to be paid at the rates fixed for 
women. 

2. Payment for piece work. 

(The rates are reckoned per Prussian Morgen = 180 square Ruten). 

A. Harvest work : 


1. Reaping the winter sown cereal crops, 

including binding, stooking and raking. 

2. Reaping the summer crops. 

3. Harvest money, as agreed 

4. Binding and stooking of crops machine 

cut. 

5. Stooking com.. . 

6. Mowing grass. 

7. Mowing of clover or lucerne. 


6.00 marks 
6.00 » 


2.35 » 

0.60 » 

3.00 » 

3.00 » 


B. Hoeing: 

x. Hoeing of sugar-beet: 

(a) For the first weeding (the removal of weeds 


from between the rows). 2.50 

(b) Thinning out the rows (each plant to be 

left so many inches from the next) . 2.00 

(c) Singling.*. 4.00 

(d) Second hoeing and singling. 4.00 

(e) Third hoeing. 3 * 5 ° 

2. Hoeing potatoes. 3-0t> 

*3. Hoeing cereals. 2.70 


» 


» 

» 

» 

» 


4 
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0 . Harvesting of Su^ar-hcet: 

i. Lifting Hie ''Ugai-beet, collecting into heaps 


and making hcap^ of the weeds.14 oo niaiks 

2. Lifting vhe ^ugai-beei, collecting into heaps 
and covering with the leaves.14 00 » 


As a result ot this the seasonal Polidi labourer^ were in a much better 
position than they wcie before the War. It may well be imagined that the 
employers weie dbsati-fied about thb. Among the rural population, too, 
there was felt a lively and not unrea c enable discontent that giants of leave 
had been made to Polish labourers at the moment when there was a scheme 
for {suspension of all leave for German soldiers. 

And what came of all this liberal treatment ? Exactly the opposite 
ol what had been hoped. There seems, it is true, to have been no founda¬ 
tion for the anxiety on tbc part of the farmers that the labourers, once 
having obtained leave, would not return any more: the large majority did 
come back to their work; but it became increasingly difficulty to deal 
with the Poles. Friendly treatment was interpreted as weakness. The 
Polish labouiers were never content. Looking at it from their point of view, 
this is comprehensible. However well they were treated, there was always 
the sore point; their freedom of action was restricted, they were not free 
agents. The Polish agitators could always count on a ready ear when 
they «poke of the work of these labourers in German}- as “ foiced labour 

So long as the Polish labourer was not free to dispose of his own lab¬ 
our it was easy to inflame him against Germany, and thb was clone very 
successfully. All this coincided in time with the rapid worsening of the 
food situation in Germany. The dbcontent grew as the food becamenioie 
and more scarce. The payments in kind promised in the hiring agreements 
could not be kept to, and the extra pay given instead was not a compen¬ 
sation, since the money could buy little or nothing. This was recognized 
even by the German authorities, and an attempt wa 4 * made to remedy 
the state of affairs by including the seasonal lalxnirers on the lists drawn 
up by the groups of communes of persons authorized as “self suppliers" 
01 by allowing then full board. But not much could be expected in view 
of the fact that theie was not a sufficient food supply in the country. Re¬ 
cruiting became more and more difficult. Even the renewal of the former 
hiring agreements was interfered with by the difficulties of the food supply. 
Further, the Poles, towards the end of the War, refused to 1 >e bound by 
agreements, so that they might be free to return at once to their country 
,the moment the peace to which they were looking forward was declared. 

The position had become untenable in Germany even before Ihe final 
defeat. In the summer of 1918, the authorities concerned were consider¬ 
ing whether the prohibition on repatriation of the Polish labourers should 
not be altogether suspended. The Deutsche Arbeitcrzentralc pronounced 
favourably on this, paitly in order to encourage recruiting, partly from 
political considerations, in view of the fact that compulsory measures could 
not have long been maintained in regard to the Poles. In spite of the pro- 
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hibition on repatriation, the Polish contingent in Geimany became gradually 
reduced flora, the time that the frontiers were no longer occu])ied On 
this account Iie^h recruiting would have been necessary, and it might have 
led to good results, if only full freedom of action had been restoied to the 
Polish labourers. Thus and tint 1 only would it have been possible to al¬ 
lay the strong feeling the Poles entertained in regard to the Geiman recruit¬ 
ing. The mere catchword “ What ? Do you want to do forced labour in 
Germany ? ” had an extra ordinal effect. 

The representatives of German agriculture, on the other hand, felt 
that they could not g ; ve in, seeing that even in winter the Poles could not 
be dispensed with on the faim®. The authoiities were equally not to be 
convinced at first, but there was a change before long. On 12 October 
1918 the Ministry of War issued the following order: 

“ The regulations with respect to the forcible bringing back of Polish 
labourers who have not returned from leave or who have escaped from theii 
places of employment in Germany cease to be in force from this moment. 
Further, the prohibition of repatriation is modified so far that all the 
Polish farm-hands coming from the Governments of Warsaw and Dublin, 
who Ixave concluded an agieemeut for the next season with their former 
employer may, if they so desire, go to their own country on leave for the 
winter months, always piovided that the transport facilities and the 
conditions of the work on the farm make it possible. 

“ In the treaty shortly to be concluded with the future Polish Govern¬ 
ment there shall be insetted a clause in accordance with which that Govern¬ 
ment shall pledge itself to repress any agitation in the counlrj T against the 
recruiting of Polish labour for employment in Germany, to put no obstacle 
in the way of this recruiting on the pait of German organizations entrusted 
with this duty, and on it'' own side to take steps to ensure the punctual 
return to theii places of employment of tho*e persons who may have con¬ 
cluded agreements for the next agricultural season 

Tins was the last provision of a general character on this subject made 
by the former German government. It meant the abandonment of the 
attempt co regulate the problem of Polish labour by its own authority. 
It wa* hoped that it would be possible to arrive at a solution with the aid 
of the new Polish State the creation of which had given ri^e to all the 
di faculties. 

The revolution and the aimbtioe then speedily and effectively swept 
the whole question off the stage. A Decree of the Ministry of Public Works 
of 18 November 1918 briefly' ordained that the foreign labourers should 
be at once sent away so as to ‘ f give up their places to the labourers returned 
from the front In spite of piotests, this was done without even wailing 
for the completion of the harvest. 

In Table II (page 866) we give a statement oi the composition of the 
foreign seasonal labour, on Ihe baris of the entries registered by the 
Deutsche Arbeiierzentrale . The last year of the peace and the first two 
years of the after war period are compared with the four years of the 
War itself. 
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Tabu: XI. — Registration Catiftcaies issued io Foreign Seasonal Faun 

Labourers in Germany. 


(Proui the reports of the lhuhohc Irbulu *< ninth for the eoriesp<nullin' 
working je<us 2 October to 3° Scplenilxn). 

(a) Nuhibci of Kt^ishahon (trlifuates Issiiid 


Coimtiv oi origin 

1913-11 

if)i t—X 5 

1915-16 

191O-T7 

iqiT-tS 

1918-19 

IQIQ-^O 

Russia. 

2S0,tI3 

275,972 

311 , 65 S 

320,083 

348,380 

127 006 

114,995 

including: Poles . . 

269,000 

246,572 

276,500 

2;S, 4O0 

291,080 

93 , *80 

89,859 

Germans . . 

rx,i8< 

2 1,329 

27,522 

3 G 93 I 

36,200 

28,511 

18,553 

Others . . . 

6,229 

5 , 07 * 

7.636 

16,283 

21,100 

5.306 

6,583 

Austria-Hungary. . . 

135,868 

-J0,70C 

20,581 

14,30 \ 

I 1,202 

11,140 

16,666 

including: Poles . . 

58,224 

20,011 

8,841 

6,407 

1,106 

4.203 

8,799 

Ruthenians. 

68,236 

26,090 

14,228 

0,185 

6,274 

3 , 0 y 5 

3,929 

Germans . 

1,056 

2,803 

2,605 

2,1 So 

2,841 

2,058 

3,343 

Czechs. . . 

051 

5<>7 

O96 

018 

551 

318 

329 

Others. • . 

• 1,401 

- 320 

211 

213 

190 

I46 

266 

Holland and Belgium. 

0,633 

7 > 9 ib 

6,208 

5,533 

5,547 

3,940 

2,991 

Switzerland. 

1,534 

1,660 

1,905 

2,013 

2,197 

1,0 to 

1,246 

Other countries . . . 

3,288 

2,413 

2,465 

1 , 95 ° 

1,882 

1,159 

376 

Total . . . 

436,736 

337,752 

348,817 

355.183 

372,274 

145,194 

136,274 


(b) Pet contact for each Country of flit Foreign Seasonal Farm Laboum s 
supplied with Registration CcrUfuaiis. 


Russia .. 

05.6 

81.7 

89-3 

Ml.O 

03*6 

8 7 .i 

84.4 

including: Poles . . 

63.6 

73.“ 

79-2 

78.3 

78.2 

6|.l 

60.0 

Germans . . 

2.0 

7.2 

7.9 

9.0 

9.7 

10.0 

13-6 

Others. . . 

1.4 

1.5 

2.2 

J.O 

5-7 

3-7 

4.8 

Austria-Hungaiy. . . 

31.1 

14.S 

7.6 

5.5 

3 -« 

8.0 

12.2 

including: Poles . . 

13.3 

5-9 

4-5 

1.8 

1.2 

3-0 

6.4 

Rutheniatis. 

I 5 *h 

7*7 

4 -i 

2.7 

1*7 

2.6 

2.9 

Germans . . 

0.9 

0.8 

0.7 

0.7 

08 

2.1 

2.5 

Czechs . . . 

0,2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

Others . . . 

1.1 

O.O9 

0.06 

0.06 

0.05 

0.1 

0.2 

Holland and Belgium. 

2.2 

2-3 

1.8 

1.5 

1.5 

2.7 

2.2 

Switzerland 

0.4 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

1.1 

0.9 

Other countries . . . 

0.7 

O.7 

0.7 

0.5 

0.5 

0.8 

0.3 

Tdtal . . . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

* 

100.0 
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Mainly 011 account of the withdrawal of practically two-thirds of the 
seasonal labourers of Austro-Hungarian nationality, the number of Foreign 
seasonal labourers fell in the first year of the War by about 100,000. That 
the total number increased .steadily until it had again reached a high fig¬ 
ure in the last year of the War, is due to the recruiting undertaken by 
the Deutsche Arbeiterzcntralc. 

It recruited in the occupied territories: 


in 19T4-15. 34,899 farm labourers 

» 1915-16. 27,444 » » 

» 1916-17. 36,031 » » 

)> 1917-18. 48,524 » » 


Total . . . 146,988 » » 

Of these, the following number were returned Rus-o-German emi¬ 
grants : 

in 1914-15. 14,010 farm labourers 

» TQis-iO. 5,315 » » 

» 1916-17. 3429 » » 

» 1917-18. 6,424 » j) 

Total . . . 29,178 » » 

The number of labourers coming from Russia went on increasing; 
in fact it reached a higher level than in peace time. 

It was : 


in 1913-14.286,413 farm labourers 

» 1914-15.. • . • 275,972 » » 

» 1915-16.3x1,658 » » 

» 19x6-17.326,683 » » 

» 1917-18.348,486 » > 


Since in the year 1914-15 303,853 farm labourers were registered as 
already in the place of employment, there should have been (if in the mean¬ 
time no departures had occurred) 449,751 such persons in the country 
at the end of the War. 

There were actually only 373,274 the end of the War, and accord¬ 
ingly, 77,477 labourers had gone away. But of these only 37> ox 9 belonged 
to the group of labourers coming from Russia, and 40,458 belonged to 
Austria-Hungary and to other countries. Thus the number of the Russian 
seasonal labourers who ran away does not seem to have been very con¬ 
siderable, seeing that the ordinary reduction in numbers through disease 
and death cannot be left out of account, and it must be remembered 
that a certain number of the farm workers were transferred, during the 
War, to industry. 
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§ 4 The EMl'I OYMENT Or PRISON! RS OR WAR ROR RARM WORK. 

While it was of immense advantage fm airncultuie and for the main¬ 
tenance of the food supply of Get many t licit it was -jKissible in tins way to 
make u^e of this rna^-s ot foreign ^ea^onal lalumr, a fiirtlici ‘*ouice of a**sr*t- 
ance was found in the planners of war — another supply of foieign lab¬ 
our — a foun of assistance that kept on increasing in lmpoilance as the Wai 
went on Thi 4 * help was not at first taken into the Ccdculations of the au¬ 
thorities Bin when, after the first great battle**, tlieie was an immense 
influx of pri-onei^ of war into Germany, the Quaitenuastci General made 
the proposal, at the beginning of September 1914, to utilize these prisoners 
(in the first instance he was only thinking of a section of the Russian 
prisoner^) in the hai vesL opeiations, in particular as 1 o ensuie the gatliei- 
ing oi the potato and sugai-beet ciops The geneial principles to be fol¬ 
io wed in this mattei were accoidingl> formulated by the ministries concern¬ 
ed and communicated to the vaiious ollices connected with them. It was 
laid down as a fundamental basis of action that the labour of prisoners 
of war was not to bring about any 1 eduction oi the chances of employment 
for Gennan unemployed woikpeople, but at ihe same time it was stated 
that work must nevertheless be found for the piisoners of war, “ s 0 as to 
avoid the demoralizing effects of inactivity, to prevent the State fiom having 
to provide for their keep without corresponding advantage and, finally, 
to turn the labour capacity of the prisoners to economic effect The 
victualling, lodging, and guarding of the prisoners would have to be the 
business of the military administration. " The feeding is to be kept on 
the simplest possible lines, and in any ca**e the daily expense is to be 
witbin 60 Pfennige per person In this sum the cost of a daily lation of 
500 grammes of bread i*- not to be included. The u>e of alcohol is forbid¬ 
den In the event of the utilization of the prisonets in harvest work, 
the expenses of board, lodging and medical treatment weie to fall on the 
employer. No remuneration was to be given to the prisoner *; however, 
in the case of a clay's work exceeding five horns, a small payment ot not 
more than 10 Pfennige might be given for each Iwvui beyond that limit 
" so that those who were diligent might have the 1>euefit of «*onie little 
extra luxury in the way of food 

These " general principles ” formulated in the early days when the 
employment of prisoners of war was only beginning, could not form the last 
word on the subject, which was full of complications. After careful consid¬ 
eration, there were published, on 15 January 1915 fre^h “ explauatoiy 
notes " of a detailed kind, covering ten pages of print, relating to the re¬ 
muneration of prisoners of war, and intended to take the place of all the 
previous pronouncements on the subject, and to fill up sundry gaps. 

„ Stress was once more laid on the necessity of keeping in mind, while 
employing prisoners of war, the general position of the labour market, 
and for this reason before making arrangements of any kind, the Central 
labour Information Bureau should be approached to know if there were 
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any considerations that should modily action The utilization of pn^-oneis 
of war, apart fiom any such comideiations, should be canierl out on the 
hues of article 6 of the Lanilkricgso)dftuns' (Appendix to the Hague Con¬ 
vention of October 1907) It inn*- as follows 

“ The Slate is authorized to employ prn-oneis of war as labouiers, m 
accoidance with their calling and capacity, always excepting officer*. The 
work grtfen to them to do rnn^t not be excessive and it must be in no way 
connected with the militaiy operations. 

" Permission may be accorded to the piisoners of war to execute 
woik for public bodies, or foi private persons 01 on theii own account. 

" Work for the State is paid at the mtes applicable to soldiers of the 
Gennan army for the execution of sinnlar work, or, if *\xch rates have 
not been fixed, in a proportion adequate to the work done. 

“ If the work is executed on the account of other public administia- 
tions or for private persons, the conditions aie fixed by agreement with 
the militaiy authorities 

“ The earnings of the prnoncis of war aie to be u«ed for various alle¬ 
viations of theii situation and any surplus, aftei deducting maintenance 
expenses, inmt be paid to them at the time of their release 

The clauses of the Landknegsordmmg only gave the main guiding lines. 
But how was the remuneration of prisoners to be managed in practice? 
In the “ explanatory notes ” the following considerations were set out. 
If the total State expense for the maintenance of prisoners were taken to¬ 
gether, it certainty would have exceeded the sum to which the prisoners' 
remuneiation might have amounted in all. From that point of view, 
the labour of piisoners of war could not have left a suiplus to be paid 
“ after having deducted the cost of maintenance But if, instead of 
regarding this expense as a whole, there were placed against the proceeds 
of the woik of any individual prisoner bis share in the maintenance of all 
there would have been, at nio^t, a surplus in lespect of a few prisoners who 
might have happened to have found work paid at a high rate, for example in 
pnvate tin del takings, where they were replacing the free labour which had 
been called up But these would easily have fottn cl the work that suited them, 
whereas the great mass of the prisoners, put to works of public utility, 
lest well paid and heavier, would not have been able to earn any margin. 
This would have been not only unfair, but also an inconvenience. On the 
other hand it was evident that coercion alone was nut enough to make 
prisoner 1 -' of war do work that realty brought in some return. The ill-will 
that inevitably accompanied any form of coercion could only be overcome 
if the prisoners of war were allowed some part of the money they earned* 
Since a “ surplus ” in the sense of article 6 of the Lancikriegsordnung 
was not to be anticipated, any share in the earnings would have to be 
arrived at on a entirely new basis, namely, the fact that it was open to 
every prisoner of war doing work to ensure to himself some share in the 
proceeds in so far as he by more application contributed to a correspond¬ 
ing increase in the proceeds pf, or returns from, that work This sharing in 
the return resulting from such increased output would act as a stimulus 
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on the prisoner, so that his powers would be more fully turned to account 
than if he were doing unremunerated labour ; and this would act in the 
general interest, so as to bring about a total increase of the proceeds and 
output of the prisoners' labour. 

It was evident that such a share in the proceeds of labour could not 
any longei depend, as regarded extent, on the amount of the remuneration 
in itself, but on the bard work by which this output or return was increased. 
For this purpose it was necessary to distinguish, on the one hand, between 
the rate at which the prisoners’ work should be paid by the employer, 
and on the other hand, in what way the prisoners themselves were to re¬ 
ceive any remuneration by a share in the earnings. These two aspects of 
the question had to be kept apart throughout. 

1. Remuneration of the labour. — Here a distinction had to be made 
according to the nature of the work. Leaving out of account work for 
the military authorities, such as work on camps, drill-grounds, shooting 
ranges, etc. which were to be considered as "home service ”, the following 
kinds of work were to be kept in mind : 

(a) Work for Government purposes and objects of public utility , for the 
State authorities, for communes or for co-operative societies (works of public 
utility ). — The lodging of prisoners was, in default of any other arrange¬ 
ments that might be made, at the expense of the Commissariat. This 
body also provided in the main for the maintenance, either undertaking 
it directly or deputing some one to do it. The late was 1.20 marks per day 
per head for the guard, and 0.75 marks (which included 15 Pfcnnige as 
bread ration) for the prisoners. In many cases it was more convenient to 
let the employer be at the cost of the maintenance, and then expenses were 
to be reimboursed to him on the basis of the rate as stated. The Commis¬ 
sariat was also to provide for clothing. As remuneration for the labour 
there was to be paid to the military authorities the actual proceeds of the 
work, estimated either on the basis of the appropriate rate for piece work 
or, when there was no means of fixing that, on the basis of a daily wage 
per prisoner to be agreed on. 

(b) Farm labour of all kinds (including reaping) on private property . — 
All work of this kind was undoubtedly of advantage to the national 
economy, but of value also to private individuals. It was thus reasonable 
that, in the main, the employers rather than the Commissariat .should 
provide for the board and lodging both of the prisoners and of the 
necessary guard and should bear the expense in full. 

(c) Emergency work in *he event of regular labour not being available . 
— Prisoners of war had,to be put at the disposal of employers, when 
work of an urgent kind had to be completed, when undertakings would 
otherwise have had to be suspended, or in similar cases, always provided 
that free labour could not be obtained for the purpose. Generally speak¬ 
ing, the wages customary in the district Were to be paid to the military 
authorities for the labour in question. But, precisely for this reason, 
the employer was supplied with the labour without the obligation of pro- 
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viding for the keep, exactly as would have been the case if he had taken 
on fiee labourers. 

2. Payments made to the prisoners . — As regarded the proportion 
of this remuneration, reference was made to the regulations of the milit¬ 
ary administration, which may be thus epitomized : 

“ A bonus may be paid to the troops out of the garrison funds, for spe¬ 
cial fatigue duty only, in cases in which the engagement of other labour 
would have meant expense, etc. Special fatigue duty must be reckoned 
on the assumption that the ordinary day's work is of at least five hours' 
duration. In a day's work there must be reckoned the time necessary 
for going to and coming from the place of work. The extra pay per hour 
is reckoned at five Pfennige for non-commissioned officers and half of this 
for privates 

The scale was consequently 2.5 Pfennige for every hour's work done 
as overtime after the five hours of daily work. As an incentive to a larger 
output, the scale might be increased up to 10 Pfennige , in accordance with 
the rate of special supplementary pay already given for harvest work. 

These regulations of a general character were replaced a few weeks 
later, for prisoners of war employed in farm-work, by more detailed instruc¬ 
tions, Thesfe required that the food which the employer was expected 
to provide was to be abundant and nourishing, in relation to the type 
of labour, and to consist at least of breakfast, a midday meal and 
supper (1), As remuneration for the woik 40 Pfennige were to be paid, for 
each working day, to the military authorities. The obligation to pay the 
corresponding sum in money ceased in respect to each prisoner who replaced 
a member of the family away from the farm because called up. The 
pay itself might be reduced, or improved, and reimbursed at the altered 
rate by the military authorities to individual farm-owners or to several 
together, in case of financial difficulties, if, for example the guard had been 
an expense to them or if, in consequence of the rise in the price of food, 
there had been heavy expenses over the board of the prisoners. - Such 
arrangements, however, could have no effect on the remuneiation to be 


(1) The detailed arrangements in regard to this weie os follows : For the food of the 
escort a sumo! x.20 marks per head and per day is to be allocated; for the food of the pri¬ 
soners, 0.60 marks, besides 0.15 marks for the bread ration. 

Whenever possible, the bread ration is to be supplied from the Commissariat, and in 
such a case the employer is expected to repay the authorities 0.15 marks. But the rest of 
the food must be provided by the employer. In regard to the quantity of food, the fol¬ 
lowing regulations hold: the guard receive the daily bread ration tc which the civil popula¬ 
tion is entitled — 10 grammes of coffee, 180 grammes of fresh meat or 120 gramme? of 
bacon or 120 grammes of pt\ served meat, besides 250 grammes of vegetables or 125 grammes 
of rice, husked barley, or bran or 60 grammes of dried vegetables or 120 grammes of preserved 
vegetables, or 1,500 grammes of potatoes: or there may be given 750 grammes of potatoes 
and half a ration of vegetables and so on. 

The prisoners of war receive the same food, except that for them the ration of meat 
is not given every day, but only alternate days. The bread ration is 300 grammes per 
day and per head. 
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given to the prisoners themselves. This was fixed at the rate of 30 Pfen¬ 
nige per da} r 011 an average for a day’s work. And accordingly the reckon¬ 
ing per hour was dropped out. The scale of 30 Pfennigs held good lor aver¬ 
age work done, hut care had to be taken that the industrious worker received 
more and the indolent less. The payment of the bonus was a matter 
for the military authorities and it was paid out of the fund resulting from 
the returns from the work. The prisoner might lxave the immediate use 
of half of the remuueiation assigned to him. The remainder was placed 
to his credit in a savings fund. The employer was allowed to grant to the 
individual prisoners of war, for particularly satisfactory pieces of work, 
small extra payments, in money, not in food, alcohol, tobacco, cigarettes, etc. 
These extra payments could not be given to the prisoners direct, but had 
to be given along with the other payments to the military authorities and 
credited to the prisoners. 

By this it was established that the employers were to provide the main¬ 
tenance as well as the remuneration o; the work. As a matter of fact they 
showed more willingness in this respect than had been originally anticipated. 
This was the result of the policy of the food supply. Without the assist¬ 
ance of the prisoners of war it would not have been possible to provide for 
agricultural work. 

The farmers were relieved of the burden of finding the food, in so far 
as they were reimboursed the sum of 60 Pfennige which was to be spent 
on the food supplied by them. In reality this was not a complete repay¬ 
ment, but only a contribution towards board, since the farmers had to 
spend a good deal more on the maintenance of the prisoners. They were 
constantly being asked by the military authorities to feed the prisoners 
of war as well and as abundantly as possible. Naturally 60 Pfennige 
was not enough for this, and the thing became more and more impossible, 
as the price of everything became higher and higher as the years went on (1). 
The farmers knew that it was in their own interest to feed as well a.s pos¬ 
sible the prisoners who had to work for them. On the other 3 land the good 
treatment that the prisoners of war received in the country districts, par¬ 
ticularly at the hands of the small occupying owners, was the occasion of 
much ill-will on the part of the public, since it was thought to be a great 
contrast with the privations that German people themselves had to un¬ 
dergo. 

The original remuneration of 40 Pfennige was afterward reduced to 
30 Pfennige , a sum corresponding to that which the military authorities 
expended in the small payment to the prisoners themselves. In this way 
the authorities got nothing themselves out of the payment received for Ihe 
prisoners’ labour. On the ether liand the reduction or abolition of the 

(1) This contribution for food was a concession which might have had unwelcome results. 
Thus at the and of 1915 it was feared that it might so act as to induce some farmers to dismiss 
seasonal labourers then on their farms and to pul prisoners of war in their places. To avoid 
this danger, it was then laid down that the contribution towards keep that had given rise 
to all the trouble was no longer to be paid to the famur who had so acted. 
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payment for labour originally allowed in the case of farmer? who were 
particularly hard hit was done away with. But the communes were 
permi:ted to make themselves responsible for the money payments to be 
made to the prisoners, in this way rendering possible their employment on 
farms where a member of the family had been called away, or which, for 
other reasons, were faced with serious economic difficulties. 

It should be remarked that the prisoners' labour came to be withal 
extremely cheap for the farmers. Besides the slender payment, which 
moreover the commune paid in certain circumstances, they were merely 
under an obligation to find the keep. And even this did not fall completely 
on the farmers , the military authorities paid an allowance towards the 
food that amounted to double the payment made for the labour. As to 
clothing, or any subsidiary requirements of the prisoners of war, such as 
medioal treatment or attention, the military authorities took care of all 
that too. For insurance premiums against accident, disablement or dis¬ 
ease, formerly a considerable addition to the cost of free labour, there 
were no outgoings. The equipment, arming and pay of the guard were 
also all undertaken by the military authorities, so that the employer 
had only to provide their food. 

However the farmers went on lamenting that the labour of the prisoners 
of war, taking into account the high cost of their food and the fact that the 
output was as a rule less than that of free labourers, came out much dearer 
than the work of free day-labourers. Undoubtedly the prisoners of war 
did not accomplish as much wo r k as free labourers, more particularly when 
they were inexperienced and not accustoned to agricultural work. But 
from this point of view much could be done by a caieful selection. With 
this object, in the different prisoners' camps, with the help of experts 
appointed for the purpose by the Ministry of Agriculture, all with a good 
knowledge of languages, a selection was made of the prisoners who were 
suited for farm work and these were registered on special lists according to 
their occupations (ordinary day-labourers, men with a practical knowledge 
of farm-machinery, team-drivers, cow-keepers, vine-dressers, market 
gardeners, fruit-gardeners, etc.). These lists served as a basis for assign¬ 
ing each man to his proper job. In every commune, or at least in every 
larger commune, where prisoners were employed, an agricultural expert 
was nominated as advisor on questions relating to the employment of 
prisoners of war ; he was to give advice as to the best way to make use of 
the prisoners of war, more especially when the employers were women 
left alone on the farm, in the same way as advice was given to orphans in 
questions which arose in connection with them ; he was also to act as a 
permanent intermediary between the farmers, the military guards, and the 
competent officials. 

No pains were thus spared to eliminate all the inconveniences inherent 
in the very nature of the labour of prisoners of war which were not of an 
absolutely insoluble kind. The most serious of these lay in the fact that the 
prisoners had to be guarded at every turn. This was a particularly trouble¬ 
some hindrance in the way of employing prisoners of war for farm work; 
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cairied on as it is ovei a wide aiea. Tlie Commands of the concentration 
camps could not, of cout-e, ariaiige foi a guaid foi eveiy piisoner sent out 
to work. It vas already a gieat concession to assign piisoneis in squads 
of only so men Bui only the laieei faiineis were in a position to utilize 
as a body even such 1 educed squads. 'L licy were of no use to the small 
cultivator who uigently leqitired the help of one or two per-ons. A sol¬ 
ution was arrived at by a plan by which communes, clrtucts (Amkbcgirke), 
01 associations formed foi the purpose, took the«e squads und arranged 
For dividing them up The chaiiman of any such organization was re¬ 
garded as the responsible employer and took upon him c elf the business of 
finding a secure place for lodging the prisoners and of c eeing to sufficient 
and adequate victualling, aho of arranging for the full utilization, each 
day, of theii working capacity ; he had besides to look aftei the collection 
of the money payments to be made to the military authoiities. The pri¬ 
soners could then be employed in smaller squads or even singly within a 
radius of not more than 7 kilometre** from their place of lodging. Nat¬ 
urally this separate employment presupposed that the employers would 
take upon themselves the duly of guaiding the prisoners. They had 
to provide at their own expense the guard necessary to supplement the sol¬ 
diers told off for the discharge of that duty ; such assistance was given by 
trustworthy civilians, who were accustomed to bear arms, such as forest 
rangers, members of veterans' associations and lifle clubs, communal pol¬ 
ice, field watchmen, and in case of need, even wounded men discharged 
from the army The civilian guards were to assume the custody of the 
prisoners (following the instructions of the militaiy guard under who c e 
surveillance these had been placed) in the place of employment and during 
their transit co and fro. Ii might be allowed in exceptional circumstances 
that small sepaiate groups, under the oversight of a guard of proved trust¬ 
worthiness, might pass some nights at a distance fiorn the Command, on 
the premises of individual landowners or in the smaller communes. The 
provision was added that no prisoner nuist remain uuwatched at any 
time. It was of course impossible to cany out this tegulalion literally, 
especially where the prisoneis weie woikitig sepaiately or in pairs with 
individual fanners, as often happened in districts where there are small 
holdings. Ic was inevitable that from such places pih-ouer* often escaped. 
The employers were accordingly frequently wo mod that the best way to 
prevent prisoners from wishing to run away was to treat them well and 
to feed them well. On the other hand new difficulties aro^e when the 
relations between employers and prisoners became too cordial. There were 
repeated complaints that the prisoners weie frequenting the inns, although 
that was strictly forbidden. 

The Russian prisoners were most sought after as farm-labourers. They 
were familiar with the woik, made no great pretensions, and — greatest 
advaniage of all — did not try to escape. They were less prone to wanton 
destruction of property and to incendiary’acts than prisoners of other na¬ 
tionalities, On the frontier districts only Russians were available. When 
niter the departure of the Russian forces, the work of reconstruction of the 
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devastated tciritories began, the Commandei-in-chief foi the Ea**t requested 
that Russian prisoners should be cmplo3 r ed, because " the transfer of per¬ 
son from Western Ktuope into localities piactically completely destroyed, 
togethei with an unaccustomed style of feeding, might easily bring 
about unwelcome consequences Seeing that the agiicultural conditions 
were entirely different in the teriitoiies east of the Vistula, it would have 
been deniable to employ only Russian prisoners tbeie. This explains how 
it was that notwithstanding the great masses of Russian prisoners taken 
by the Geiman aimy, the full number demanded were not put at the dis¬ 
posal of agriculture But aho as far as prisoners of other nationalities 
were concerned, they became le*-s and lei.s available, because from the au¬ 
tumn of 1916 they weie employed in increasing proportion in industry. 
It was a serious blow to agriculture, especially in the eastern provinces, 
when aftei the Peace of Bre'-t-IyUow^k, the Russian prisoners regained 
their freedom. They displayed a glowing disinclination for work, and an 
increasing umuline«s, they demanded more food and cates of absconding 
became more and more frequent This behaviour was encouraged by the 
privileges that had had to be accorded to them on tlie bari 5 - of the agieement 
with the Russian government. 

The same account of the prisoners* labour may be given as that sketched 
in the preceding section ; there too the ground was already undermined 
before the levolution biought the final catastrophe in its tiain. 

It would be well to be able to ascertain tbe number of the prisoners 
employed in agriculture. But all research on this point has been fruit¬ 
less. It p- possible that theie aie no returns of any kind on tbe subject 
The different prisoners* camps, the constituents of which were always 
changing, sent out men as they weie available and withdrew them again, 
if they were urgently needed in other places or if it was advi c able for other 
reasons. The sole statement we have is one winch wa« made at a sitting 
on 17 Aptil iqi8 of the Wai Committee of Geiman Agriculture. It was 
there stated that there weie at the time in Germany two million prisoners 
of war, of whom about 900,000 must have been employed in agriculture 
and 400,000 in industry. Even this statement would appear to be merely 
an estimate. However it may be deduced from it that the prisoners con¬ 
stituted an iiupoitant part of the male labour employed during the War. 
This deduction is confirmed by the observations that anyone who went 
into the country during the War could make for himself. 

§ 5. GRANTS OF LEAVi$ FOR farmers and agricultural labourers 
UNDER ARMS IN THE GERMAN FORCES. 

Although tbe assistance rendered to German agriculture by foreign 
labour—season at labourers and prisoner® of war — was both considerable 
and very valuable, it was far from meeting all requirements. In the first 
section of thi c article we have already shown how relatively small was the 
number of male farm workers in the country districts. The majority of 
these, and particularly the strongest among them, were called up. The 
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email farm, were most affected by this. Those of huger size availed 
themselves of ^ea^onal migratoiy laboui and later of the pri-oners of war. 
On farms worked by the farmer and his family the man called up in most 
cases was the sole able-bodied male who had worked 011 the faun. Theie 
were also women and other memlxns of the family who took pait m the 
field work, but tlie'-e supplies of labour too — as ha, been ‘■een - were 
already utilized to a considerable extent. They weie eeitainly able to 
carry on the work of the farm, and ca^es of farms being completely aban¬ 
doned were lare ; what the Geiman women of tlie peasant clas- were able 
to do duiing the War was mo c t admirable. But undoubtedly the famis 
could not but suffer *erioit<-ly from the absence of the farinei himself. 
More especially in the busy time'-, at the time of the ,pring cultivation and 
in that of the harvest, the difficulties weie great, difficulties which not 
only affected individual farms and separate families, but abo the whole 
community, in so far a? the feeding of the countiy depended on the proper 
working of the farms, and with that the very existence of the nation. 

The military authorities were c oon fully aware of this and it should be 
recognized that they did all in their power to promote agriculture. Thus 
with this in view provision was made for granting leave at the time of the 
spring sowing* and at harvest to a c many a 4 - possible of the farmers and 
farm-hands then under arms. Farm managers, employees on agricultural 
estates, etc , who could not be replaced or not without much difficulty by 
the labour of foreigners, in j-o far as they were not attached lo a unit on 
active service, were for the most part granted leave ; nor did the militaiy 
authorities hesitate to allow persons who weie fit for sendee to remain at 
their farm occupations. All this went on in conflict with the exigencies of 
the military situation. It was a continual struggle ; on the one hand the 
Supieme Command needed all the men fit for ‘•ervice to defend the countiy 7 , 
threatened as it was on every side; on the other baud, the people, and with 
them the Army, were doomed to perbh from hunger if the productive 
capacity of agriculture were lessened ; the more men were taken from the 
plough, the more had to go on leave, long or short, at certain 1 i lues oi the year. 

When War broke out, the cereal haivest was already in pi ogress. This 
could be finished without much difficulty, as not all the men fit for seiviee 
were called up at once. The mobilization lasted for weeks. In tlieentliu- 
siat-rn of the crisis, those who were not yet called up and Uuv-e who were 
left.behind gave redoubled energy to then work. And wluae there were 
too few pairs of hands, the neighbour^ came to the rescue. Tile ^ea < -ou was 
favourable. There were greater difficulties in the lifting and storing of the 
potatoes and sugar-beet. But by that time the first batches of prisoners 
of war were arriving and they gave the necessary assistance. Tlic managing 
staff of the farms, the milkers, drivers of motor-ploughs, mechanics in charge 
of agricultural machinery and of machinery driven by electric central power, 
employees engaged in the management of industrial undertakings in 
connection with agriculture (potato-drying factories distilleries, starch and 
sugar factories}, and the foremen belonging lo the territorial militia (Land- 
sturm), were called up last. The representatives of the General Command 
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had been authorized to see to the ^ending back 011 leave ol men of the 
Landivchr , the Ersaizreurve and the Land si arm, independently of their oc¬ 
cupation, when dictated by the State intere-t or comideiatiom of gen¬ 
eral utility. They were thus in a position to take inlo favourable consid¬ 
eration application*- for release ol men from *-eivice onihe pait ofthe farrm. 

In order to ensure the spring ‘-owing*- grants of leave were made on a 
large scale to farmcis and farm-hands who were in the reserve division •». 
About one-fifth of the total man power of the^e division* was *cn t on leave. 
The applications for leave on behalf of men who were at the front of course 
were not entertained. In <-o far a-, the men sent on leave were unattached 
labourers (not tied to any particular farm), the employer was to supply 
them with good food and lodging and a wage of two marks per day's work, 
as well as the journey money rom their unit and back. When the leave 
tor the farm-work had expired, there was to be given, by way of a check, a 
certificate of the due accomplishment of the work, the intention of the mil¬ 
itary authorities being that the leave was to be utilized to the full for the 
benefit of agricultural production. As in the spring of 1915 the labour of 
prisoners was already well organized, it was possible to carry out practically 
the whole of the current work, even though the way in which the grants of 
leave were given and made use of did not exactly correspond to expecta¬ 
tions and gave rise to complaints that had some foundation. 

For this reason they began as early as May 1915 to arrange the grants 
of leave for the reaping “ so that the supply'of labour for this important 
task might be furnished more regularly ana more promptly than had been 
the case in the spring Ihis time it was felt there ought to be no hurried 
exchange of letters and telegrams between the civil and the military author¬ 
ities and between the^e and private person *• all on the very eve ol the per¬ 
formance of the necessary farm operations. The Provincial Councils, the 
burgomasters and the mayors of communes were to report as to the need 
and to go thoroughly into the question of whether or not applications for 
grants of leave to the mobilized members of a family could be entertained. 
It would be impossible to count on men in combatant units ; perhaps ap¬ 
plications in respect to Ihe-e should not even be forwaided ; on the othei 
hand it would be feasible to grant leave for work of the kind to soldiers 
belonging to the reserves. The exact time from which the leave would date 
would have to be fixed in accordance with the geographical position and 
climate of the place of employment and would have to be indicated, in 
accordance with these considerations, in the applications for leave. For 
small and medium-sized farms grants of leave cf two and a half to three 
weeks in duration would be enough. Generally speaking it was laid down 
that, in so far as they were available and always provided that the exigen¬ 
cies of the service allowed it, farm labourers, inspectors, managers offaims, 
landowners, etc. might equally be sent on leave, if applications were made 
for them by the Provincial Councils. Convalescent soldiers were also 
granted leave for farm-work from the convalescent hospitals. Towards 
the end of the summer of 1915 it was arranged that leave for a maximum 
duration of three weeks could be granted to men of the reserve units and 
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tbe battalions of the Landsturm who were on German soil, if previously 
engaged in agricultural occupations, such leave to be granted for the opera¬ 
tions of lifting and storing of potatoes and beetroot. 

There was in 1915 no question of the sending back of the men called 
up. This was a year of the greatest military efforts and of unexampled 
successes. Every German looked forward to a speedy peace. Besides 
there were not yet called up so many men as in the succeeding years of 
the War. Some farms however were hard hit by the fact that even so 
early there had begun to be mobilized the farm-labourers, the farm-man¬ 
agers and the landowners who belonged to the territorial militia. 

Fromthe beginning of 1916 difficulties increasedto a remarkable degree. 
By this time a serious food shortage began to be felt, whereas before 
there had been short supplies, but not yet an absolute lack of provisions. 
Economy in the food supply thus became one of the principal branches 
of war economy. The War Provisioning Office was formed and a very 
capable head was found jfor it in the person of First President of East 
Prussia, Von Batocki. The greatest care had to be given to the main¬ 
tenance and increase of agricultural production. 

u No piece of land must remain uncultivated ” ; such was the order 
of the day. Once again arrangements were made for the granting of leave 
on a considerable scale for the spring sowings, for the harvest and for the 
autumn sowings. The representatives of tbe General Command put out a 
statement, after consultation with the competent Ministers, entitled “ Main 
Principles for the Organization of the Spring Sowings The following 
points among others were laid down : there was to be no relaxation of 
effort over the spring sowings, which were to be carried out with all the 
means available, and with that object the civil and military authorities 
concerned were expected to prepare a systematic scheme. An accurate 
report of the area of lands to be sown, of the male and female labour 
and of the draught horses available, together with a statement of the 
extent of the shortage in available labour whether human or animal, 
was to be drawn up by the communal authorities and to form the necessary 
preliminary to their work. The deficiency in male labour had to be made 
up in the following ways : 

1. By immediate grants of leave and prolungation of leave of land- 
owners, farm managers, farmers,* viticulturists, farm-hands and vinedres¬ 
sers, blacksmiths, carters, and other persons indispensable to the work of 
the spring sowings and the tillage of the vineyards, who might be in the 
reserve divisions and were fit for garrison duty or for employment on 
works (1). 

(1) Xb time of peace there were only two Classes, fitness for active service and fitness 
for garrison duty: at the lime we are speaking of there were three, namely: * 

1. fitness for service; 

2. fitness for garrison duty; 

3. fitness for employment on works. 

** Fit for active service ** meant those liable for military service, parsed as fit for ser¬ 
vice in the fighting army; 
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2. On the calling up of the class of those bom. in 1897, in the spring 
of 1916, those employed on agriculture were not to be mobilized before 1 
Hay, and the same applied to those composing the younger and the older 
classe.s of the Landstitrm not yet called up. 

3. By means of leave grants to non-cominis:- ioned officers and priv¬ 
ates in reserve divisions, companies of convalescents, reserve convalescent 
hospitals, etc. Applications for leave for soldiers on active service had 
to be reduced to a minimum, as also applications for those belonging 
to mobilized battalions of the Landstitrm ; for such applications there had 
to be a very careful enquiry into the urgency of each case. It was how¬ 
ever within the powers of the commandants of mobilized troops, even 
apart from requests of the local authorities, to grant leave to cultivators 
within the limits dictated by the military exigencies. 

In view of the importance of the object of the leave, disciplinary 
measures did not involve its stoppage. As a rule 14 days to three weeks 
was considered long enough for a leave period. The special attention of 
the local authorities was called to those farms, paiticularly small farms, 
the owners or occupiers of which had been taken prisoner, wounded or 
killed, so that they were left without male labour. Provision for these farms 
was first of all to be made. As everyone puts in his best work on his own 
farm, it was considered ad vis-able to send back the men as far as possible to 
the places where they had formerly been emplc^ed. When leave was granted 
for the sowing on land belonging to strangers, it was necessary to make 
it clearly understood that the work was being done in the interests of the 
country and it was therefore a service and not a way of earning money. 

From these and similar ordinances it results that leave for agricultural 
work was to be regarded not as a favour, but as “ service ”. 

When in the hay and cereal harvest of 19x6 early and prompt car¬ 
rying and stacking seemed to be specially necessary, the Ministry of War 
ruled that where the grants of leave were not likely to ensure the desired 
result, provision was to be made for requisitioning the labour that might 
be necessary to fill up gaps in the supply of labour. The potato crop 
in particular of that year appeared likely to prove a failure. The repre¬ 
sentatives oi the General Command were accordingly once again requested 
to draw the attention of all the military depots once more to the fact 
that it was not only the duty of every commandant, but also a matter 
of the utmost urgency in respect to the food supply of the Army and of 
the nation at large, to render assistance by every means in his power. 

“ Pit for garrison duly ” meant those liable for military service, puvsscd as lit to fulfil 
military duties in garrison (<’. a. guard duty, escort duty, mililaiy iustmetinu duties, elc.). 

"Fit for employment on works ” meant those liable for military service, not lit for miUt- 
ary service proper, btit likely to be useful if detailed for fortification making, or in an oc¬ 
cupation similar to their civil occupation (office work, handicrafts, etc.). 

The assignment to one of these three groups was not fixed once for all, but took place as 
the result of medical examinations held periodically. In the course of the War, with the 
gradual reduction of the army reserves, a considerably lower standard of physical fitness for 
war service was adopted as time went on. 
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rortber when any commandant bad reason to believe that within the area 
of hi*, own C‘ iinnaml the ‘-upplv oi labour available for agriculture was 
adequate it beh ved him to consider whether he could not do something 
toward^ a—Mini; ne^iiViirirg dhtiict-. The cavity of the outlook 
for the potato ciop explained the tlneat made of seizing* and gathering the 
trNr* at the expense of the farmers wiio had neglected to carry out the 
work with the neoe^ary despatch. 

Ac the end of that difficult year, 1916, the German government was 
in a position to state with saci c faccion “ that up to the present time all 
the land capable of being turned to account has been cultivated, wiij the 
result that although they were in more favourable conditions, the enemies 
of Germany had no cause for exulting over her” (1). 

Such was, the situation, although an increasing number of men liable 
for military service was being withdrawn from agriculture. 

On 1 March 191b the Mini'-ter cf War issued a proclamation according 
to winch every man fit for active service rurnt be sent to the front. “ Ever}’ 
man fit for active service, and withdrawn fiom the fulfilment cf bis duty, 
means a weakening of the Army and a postponement of victor}’. Whoever 
without need withdraws one single man fit for active service is guilty of 
an offence against the countiy. The military authorities aie aware of 
the gieat difficulties that employers find in releasing skilled workers who 
are fit for active service and replacing them by less experienced labour ... 
But very often this is much more feasible than appears at first sight. 
Xo one is irreplaceable ; it is merely a que-tion of degree of suitability. 
Persons, fit for active service — and tins is proved by very wide experi¬ 
ence — can be replaced to an extent beyond belief or expectation by other 
sources of labour, if the employer, under a conviction of the gravity of 
the crisis, omits nothing to attain the end in view. Whoever really looks 
into the matter will find that it i* nearly alw’ays possible to replace them 
by labour that is exempted from military service, as for example that of 
w’iunen ; by making me of this labour he will ensure that the farm-work 
is carried on with a certain stability and regularity, free from liability 
to the disturbance caused by the calling up. When all attempts to procure 
labour exempt from military semce have proved fruitless, then and not 
till then, there may be taken into account applications for exemption of 
persons liable for military service, that is to say of those fit for garrbon 
duty or for employment on military w’orks, not even then of those passed 
for active service. In so far as may be compatible with military interests, 
applications will be granted for the sending back to civil life of men fit 
fox garrison duty and for employment on military w f orks ... Before mak¬ 
ing application foT a man liable for military service, each one must go 
^criottriv into the question as to whether it is not on the other hand pos¬ 
sible, in spite of the inconveniences and difficulties, to allow’ any persons 
liable for military services who may be still working on the farm to join 

it) TJnxxscHKirT rn*R wirtschaitliciid ALv^sh\hmpx Ars Axlass i>r„s KRircrs, 
znius’TrR :SAcnrRAC, vom 5 3 rvRz n,i*\ page 4. 
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their units. Bet him who thinks this too burdensome a charge reflect 
on the sacrifice of our brave troops out there, ip face of the enemy . . . ” 

It was precisely in agriculture, of course, that it was not possible to 
follow out literally the principles laid down in this proclamation. The 
shortage of male labour was too great, and it was impossible to employ 
women in a larger proportion because they were already engaged in agri¬ 
culture up to the limit of their powers. A few week 0 after the issue o* the 
proclamation, the Ministry of War was obliged to recognize that since it 
was not possible to meet the requirements of agriculture by detailing pri¬ 
soners of war for the work to the required extent, recourse must unavoid¬ 
ably be had to men belonging to the forces to supply the deficiency of 
labour. But from the moment that this unwelcome method had to be 
adopted, it seemed a matter of great importance that agriculturists should 
be the ones selected to supply' the shortage of labour. The cultivator 
would be undoubtedly the person of the greatest possible use at this crisis 
in the national economy. On the other hand it was necessary" that agri¬ 
culture should not any longer retain for itself supplies of labour that, 
from training and experience, might render more valuable services to the 
commonalty in industry". 

In a general way it came to be recognized that for every more extens¬ 
ive farm and for every" group of smaller ones there had to be a managing 
staff and an adequate number of farm hands to give the necessary' as¬ 
sistance. Persons suitable for such work, in so far as they" were passed 
for garrison duty or army works only, were, at that juncture and later, 
sent back to civil life without further question. In cases of necessity" 
grants of leave and also exemptions were given to persons fit for active 
service, seeing dia^ on farms the cultivation of which was *' of public 
concern ” (and such was nearly" always more or less the state of the matter) 
the farmer, or his representative, was in the first instance the one who 
had to remain on the spot. But the question had to be gone into, case 
by case, whether it might not be possible, by en:rusting to one farmer 
the management of several farms, to render available fox the call-up men 
fit for active service. And it is difficult to suppose, considering the indivi¬ 
dual attention and care required to manage any r one farm, even the small¬ 
est, that any remarkable results would be attained by" such a system, 
based on the “ principles of the community of labour 

When finally in the course of 1916 the applications for the return 
of agriculturists passed for active service increased in an unprecedented 
degree, and on the other hand an increasingly large number of men were 
wanted for the front, the whole scheme for permitting return foT the 
requirements of agriculture was regulated in a uniform and systematic 
way. The district commandants had to ascertain in their own districts 
the number of agriculturists in the area fit for active sendee but returned 
from their units and then to send up to the Provincial Councils the lists 
of these, kept up to date and drawn up by parishes. From these lists the 
Provincial Councils could arrive at a clear idea as to bow many" agricultur¬ 
ists fit for active service there were in their district, and had to put a mark 
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again c t tho«e men on the^e list-' whom they considered to be available for 
the call-up indicating in each case whether the man was regarded as avail¬ 
able with or without replacement by another person. When replacement 
was not nectary, the man could be at once called up; in the other cases 
those in question weie rendered available for the army by an exchange 
being arranged between them and agriculturists fit for garrison duty or 
for army works, who formed part of the home forces. The reserve units 
had to compile lists of these latter, classified by districts, for sending up 
to the Provincial Councils. The Councils, exactly as they could ascertain 
the number of men in cbe district fit for active sendee from the lists sub¬ 
mitted by the District Commands, equally could tell from these liscs of 
men fit for garrison duty or army works as drawn up by the reserve units, 
which agriculturists of their district belonging to either of the c e categories 
were still in the home troops. They could thus decide definitely how 
many an d which persons were to be taken into consideration for the purpose 
of making an exchange. Before the calling up of an} 7 agriculturists, 
the District Command had to advi-e the Provincial Council, so that the 
latter might at once nominate a substitute on the basis of the list of per¬ 
sons fit for garrison duty or arm3 T works. But the calling up did not have 
to take place immediately, but only after the sub c titute had had a certain 
margin of time to become initiated into the work of the farm. 

This decree presupposed that a sufficient number of farm-labourers 
fit for garrison duty or army works were actually in existence to be put 
in this way to replace the others. But this assumption was not always 
supported by the facts, since precisely the least fit of those liable for military 
service bad been already sent back in large numbers, and not only when 
they were farmers or managers of farms. Also in other cases, the farm 
labour fit only for garrison duty or for army works had been sent back 
very freely. In the summer of 1916 it had already been stated that the 
prolongation of the War and the forced increase in all fields of subsidiary 
military service made unlikely any return to economic life of any man 
fit for garrison duty or army works. In the future the^e clashes too would 
only be sent back in cases of urgent need. 

As had happened before, the available re*omces did not meet the case. 
Accordingly another reserve supply had perforce to be found if the neces¬ 
sary labour were to be obtained. And in fact on 5 December 1916 the 
Law on Auxiliary Service appeared. “Every German citizen from the 
ages of 17 to 60, not otherwise called upon for military service, is expected, 
for the duration of the War, to furnish auxiliary service to the nation.” 
Such w r as the woiding of paragraph 1 or the law. Young and old were to 
be put at the service of the national economy, so as to leave available 
for military seivice every posrible one of those who were fit for active 
service. Undoubtedly the auxiliary service for the country was of high 
moral value, and‘al c o had great practical importance for many branches 
of the economic life of the nation. But the advantage to agriculture was 
bound to be less than was anticipated, from the fact that young and old 
had already been at work in it for a long time. And since by the wording 
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of paragraph 2 of the law all person* had to be counted as engaged in the 
auxiliary sendee of the country who were at work under the authorities, 
for official bodies, in war industries, in agriculture and forestry, in the care 
of the sick, in any organization for wai-economy, or in any other occupa¬ 
tion or undertaking of direct or indirect importance for the purpose of 
the conduct of the war, or of the national food supply/' this auxiliary 
service for the nation was thus in the country districts already being ren¬ 
dered to a large extent. Indeed the danger was rather that the introduc¬ 
tion of the compulsory auxiliary seivice would be followed by the with¬ 
drawal from agriculture of these sources of labour, and for that reason 
the decree enacted that persons liable to the auxiliary service, who previous 
to i August 1916 had been occupied in an agricultural or sylvicultural 
undertaking, might not be detached from such occupation and assigned 
to any other included under those regarded as auxiliary services. At 
best the towns might have supplied agriculture with a few helpers from 
among those bound to give auxiliary service. But it would have been 
hardly possible to reckon on a large influx of labour from this source, 
although it must be admitted that the organization of “ boy squads " — 
initiated as a matter of fact before — received a considerable impetus 
from the I*aw ou Auxiliary Service. 

Accordingly even after this it was necessary to assist agriculture in 
the same way as in the past. It is true that at the beginning of March 
1917 it was said that the carrying out of the Hindenburg programme 
made it doubtful if the military labour essential to the spring tillage could 
possibly be granted. The farmers world thus have had to find the equi¬ 
valent in the shape of persons liable to auxiliary seivice, and in the event 
of there not being a sufficient number of voluntary proffers of service, 
measures of coercion would have been inevitable. But as a matter of 
fact the grants of leave had to be made again on a large scale. It happened 
that the spring cultivation that year suffered in consequence of loss of time 
due to the unusually late an d prolonged frosts. The War Office accordingly 
ordered that in case of need there should be placed at tbe disposal of the 
farmers, without delay, all the troops and all tbe horses belonging to the 
reserve units that could be utilized and that were not absolutely indispens¬ 
able to the reserves themselves. The Provincial Councils, in view of the 
fact that the difficulties of provisioning the nation were becoming more 
and more serious, were invited to submit, with a view to immediate recall 
oE those concerned, the names of persons now nobilized who might, 
if leave were granted them, be able to do much to save the critical situa¬ 
tion with all its difficulties. The class of those bom in 1898, a class hardly 
yet mobilized, had to be detailed for agricultural work; even the recruits 
tinder instruction had to be granted ^ave. For the harvest, the grants 
of leave were extended in a way hitherto unprecedented. Grants of leave 
had previously been given, for the most part, only from the reserve units; 
now they had to be extended even to the troops at the front, and to those 
stationed at the depdts on the route of march. The Supreme Command 
agreed to send on leave 5 per cent, of the fighting force — but only’from 
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the comparatively quiet sectors of the front — and ten per cent, of the 
troops in the route depdts and belonging to the headquarters staff. This 
entailed, naturally, a serious loss in the fighting power of the troops of 
the first line, but “ the military interests must be temporarily subordinated, 
as compared with the necessity of providing for the food supply of the na¬ 
tion.” Staff required to work threshing machines had to be sent on leave 
without restrictions of any kind. This last provision bore relation to the 
fact that in this year it was necessary to organize a scheme for early threshing 
by means of soldier labour. 

This early threshing scheme was an important factor in the provision¬ 
ing arrangements. Already from a return made in February 1917 of 
the available quantities of bread-stuff cereals, it had appeared that the 
existing stocks were less than had been estimated on the basis of pre¬ 
vious returns. The shortage was now two million tons. An attempt 
was made to make the reserve stocks last longer b} T means of a higher 
flour extraction and a reduction in the bread ration. But these measures 
were not enough to make up the deficiency. Nor was the additional supply 
that could be obtained by importation from the conquered districts of 
Roumania su ffident for the purpose. Steps had to be taken to guard against 
old stocks being depleted before the grain of the new crop had been threshed. 
In such a case Germany would have been left for several weeks entirely 
without bread. 

According^ it was a matter of great concern that the threshing of the 
new crop should begin as early as possible. As an incentive to the farmer, 
threshing bonuses were given for consignments in advance of a given date. 
The earlier the threshing was done, the larger the bonus was to be (r). 
But this was not by itself sufficient. The early threshing had to be made 
mechanically possible, and this especially in certain districts of Germany 
where the cereals crops ripen earliest. Generally speakirg, threshing only 
begins in the second half of August, and this was too late in dew oE the 
situation that had come about. It was remembered that theie were in 
Germany districts where, as the result of their favourable position geograph¬ 
ically, cereals could ripen and be harvested early. Everything turned 
on its being possible to thresh early in those districts. This could not 
have been accomplished with the farm labour alone. All preparations 
were made well in advance. Three thousand threshing machines, in part 
requisitioned from those territories the geographical position of which did 
not allow of early threshing, were put in order and equipped with all re¬ 
quisites, coal, petrol, belts, engines, etc. The owners of generating sta¬ 
tions were obliged to hand over their installations and their electiic cur¬ 
rent. When the day of harvest came, it was an easy matter to put every¬ 
thing in train. The military authorities detailed 40,000 men and all the 
horses and the motor lorries that could be dispensed with. The young 

(1) For the consignments in advance were awarded: 

Before 16 August. . 

» 1 September 

• r October . 


60 marks the ton. 
40 > » » 

20 » » 4 
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people gave zealous assistance. The success that liad been hoped for fol¬ 
lowed. Enough grain was threshed in good time, ^o that the normal 
supply of bread did not fall off even for a week. Further the danger that, 
as a result of too early a carrying or threshing of the cereals, large quanti¬ 
ties would be spoiled was avoided, inasmuch as that adequate drying mach¬ 
inery was provided for such quantities of grain threshed early as could 
not be immediately passed to the mills for grindirg. 

Remarkable as was the work accomplished by the organization of 
the early threshing, it also c howed clearly what difficulties those in charge 
of the provisioning during the War had to combat. In the next year, 
1918, the same organization had to be repeated, with higher bonuses for 
the early threshing ; and generally all those measures for securing supplies 
of labour that had proved of value in the year before were put into force 
again. It is unnecessary" to go over them again now. But it became 
more and more difficult to carry r on the necessary- agricultural work. To 
all the other hindrances there was added the competition of the war in¬ 
dustries. The high wages paid in these occupations had an immense at¬ 
traction for the depleted supplies of labour still left in the country’ districts. 
To prevent an exodus of this kind measures had to be taken which were 
in effect a strict limitation of personal liberty’. Already’ a minute defining 
the execution of the Decree on Auxiliary’ Sendee dated 30 January 1917 
stated that employ-ers were liable to penalties if they- employed a person 
under obligation for auxiliary- sendee without first having received from 
the former employer a certificate of discharge. At the beginning of 1918 
there was a further regulation : persons of either sex engaged in agriculture 
were prohibited from passing on to an occupation other than one connected 
with farming or forestry- without written local police authorization. In 
the same way’’, in the rural communes, the youths who had not before been 
in a situation could not accept, without such authorization, any occupation 
other than one of the above. Besides this, every- person of either sex was 
obliged, if so required by- the competent authority-, to furnish for the usual 
wage obtaining in the locality-, farm or forest work in. accordance with 
his or her powers and capacity, provided that it could be done without 
serious detriment to his ow-n interests. But such demands were not to be 
made except when it was a question of woik absolutely- necessary- to en¬ 
sure production : in paiticulat the w-ork of tillage of the fields and gather¬ 
ing of produce. It was understood that it might be necessary to do such 
work on Sundays and feast days (x). 

(1) In tlie spring of 1917 when lhe unusually late frosts had much delayed the farm work, 
it had been proposed to introduce the practice of woiking on feast-days in the country dis- 
tricts. The Minister of the Interior gave permission for working on Sundays and feast-days, 
but he did not accept the principle of the obligatory nature of work of feast-days, which 
would involve penalties for those who did not work. 

However the Ministry of War ordered that prisoners of war could be required to do work 
on feast-days. Also the representatives of the General Command were requested to issue 
orders making it impossible for labourers, especially foreign migratory lalxmrer=, to refuse 
to work on feast-da}*. Further the Minister of Education was requested to induce the 
ministers of religion to pronounce in favour of earrying on work on feast-days. 
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§ h Assist ixci: given by juvenile labour. 

Although the assistance given by juvenile labour was not of great 
importance, quantitatively, to agriculture, its high moral value justifies 
separate treatment of thr- part of the subject. The young people repre¬ 
sented the final reserve® of labour that Germany could draw on for her 
agriculture. 

The school boys and girh from the older classes were already accustomed 
to give <-ome help with the farm work. Especially at harvest time, 
and for the lighter pare of that work, they had had to help. It was nat¬ 
ural that this should continue during the war and indeed that children's 
labour should be even more in request. Already in the first year of the 
war the Minister of Education had arranged that the older scholars, at 
their parents' request, might be temporarily excused school attendance 
so as to help in the earning out of the field work. Similar arrangements 
remained in force durirg the whole time of the War. At the beginning 
of the third year of the War the older pupils iu the secondary schools might 
also be excused from school temporarily. A certain amount of juvenile 
labour was thus rendeied available for agriculture at the busy seasons ; 
but as a rule there was no question of any novel departure. For the 
most part tho-e concerned were the ^onsof the farmers and of the coun¬ 
try people who, on the express request of their parents who had reason 
for employing them in some work of an urgent kind, were excused at¬ 
tending at school for a definite period. 

A distinction must be made between thi® kind of child help and the 
real " juvenile assistance " ( Jimgmannenhilfe ), in so far as this lat.er came 
about through the medium of associations with a military organization. 
The “ Juvenile Companies ” formed in particular of the pupils in the town 
intermediate ‘■chools f Gymnosicn, Reelgymnasien , Ober-Rcalsclmleri ), were 
formed on a large scale only during the War Immediately" after the out¬ 
break of War, the German youth pressed forward to put itself at the ser¬ 
vice of their country menaced as it was with danger. The boys, who were 
sail too young looked ou width enthusiasm while their brother® and older 
schoolfellows left school to enrol voluntarily in the Army. They too 
wanted to be soldiers and even tbeir games reflected their future calling. 
They formed squads, they drilled, they went through military instruction, 
dug trenches, imitating w r hat they saw their elders doing. Before long 
there were forthcoming officers and non-commissioned officers ready to 
instruct these volunteer c quads, and thus grew up everywhere juvenile 
corps (Jttgcndxt ehren, PfadfinAcrkorps , etc.) who in the afternoons aftei 
school and on holidays tiied to adapt their games to the gravity of the 
crisis. 

Very soon there weie found to be ta^ks in which these wed disci¬ 
plined squads burning with enthusiasm could be employed, such as 
messenger work, bouse to house collections, and the like. The juvenile 
corps were sent out on agricultural service first in the Rhine Province, 
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where boy & quads w'tb a military 7 oiganization were able to rive effective 
help to farmers as far back as the harvest of 1915 The following year 
this was repeated on a larger scale and the le^ulfcs were good that, afrer 
the introduction of the oblivatoiy auxiliary service, the Minister of War, 
on the basis of the experience gained in the Rhine Province, decided to 
organize and utilize everywheie these juvenile corps. In the spring 
of 1917 the same Minister drew up " Fundamental Prirciples for the Or¬ 
ganization of Boys (high school pupils 1 for the Benefit of Agriculture,” 
published in pamphlet form and afterwards completed in detail. The 
following points may be abstracted : 

1. “ The organization of boys for the purpose of riving help in faim 
work i« entrusted in the different provinces or vStates of the Confederation 
to the War Econonry Bureaux. It is not essential that the oiganization 
should be of strictly military type, though following military models and 
adopting military discipline. In all the localities where there aie inter¬ 
mediate schools, a responsible person must be nominated, from among the 
masters, on whose initiative everything shall rest. All school organ¬ 
izations already existing (preliminary military training course *-cout>, 
athletic or gymnastic clubs) hand over their powers for the cropping 
season to the competent War Economy Bureau. 

z*. “ Boys sent into the country are placed under a leader who act c 
in strict accord with the responsible head mentioned. The person most 
suitable to act as a leader is a bead master or a master who has been in the 
army and is acquainted with military regulations. Disabled men, however, 
on discharge from the army may al c o be employed as leaders. As far as 
possible the boys should work in complete squads under the direction of 
a leader. Even if they are assigned individually to farmers they must 
still be under a leader. The school-boy must understand that he belongs 
to a certain command and is not merely a boy put at the disposal of a 
farmer. As far as possible the boys must live together and take their 
meals in common. In villages they should be housed in barracks, so that 
they may proceed together to work in the morning — each to his own 
employer — and may have common meals and a common life. 

3. * “ The communal federations are, in return for payment, to place 
the necessary food at the disposal of the employers. The chairman of the 
War l/ood Supplies Bureau directs the Government to assign to the boys 
the same radon* 5 as are allowed to farm labourers and declares his readi¬ 
ness to supplement the food in those districts where, contrary to expec¬ 
tation, there proves to be difficulty. 

4. “ As a general rule, the boys receive no pay for the auxiliary ser¬ 
vice they gave to agriculture. To meet wear and tear of clothes and boots 
a suitable allowance will be made, when they are wearing their own 
clothes. If clothes and boots are supplied no charge is made. There is 
no objection to a small allowance of 1.50 marks per week being given to 
each boy. 

5. “ The employers must provide board and lodging free. In addition 
they pay to the leader for each day's work one mark per boy under him. 
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The weekl} 7 allowances above-mentioned are paid out of this sum and it 
also covers expenses for clothes. Out of it too are paid the private in¬ 
surance against accident-' and the State insurances against sickness, ac¬ 
cidents and di-ablement. Any surplus will be pooled and used later 
to the be-t advantage for the boys.” 

Such was the organization for the employment of juvenile labour 
on farms. Tor it to be of real value to agriculture, it was obviously ne¬ 
cessary that care should be taken to ®end only suitable boys for the field 
work; otherwise the organization, viewed by man} 7 farmers with a certain 
distrust, would have been di-credited from the first. It was essential 
that the ^election of the boys should be made with the utmost strictness ; 
only those should proceed to the country who, by physical constitution, 
character, strength of will, and trustworthiness, were from every point 
of view suited to the work they were undertaking. It was relatively easy 
to establish the physical fitness by medical inspection ; this matter was left 
in the hands of the army doctors. 

It was proposed by the Ministry of War that all scholars should be inspec¬ 
ted, and classed, as the result of the inspection, into three categories: (a) fit 
for employment in farm work; (b) fit for clerical work or guard duty; 
(c) fit for messenger and similar service. By a further medical inspection 
of the boys on their letum from the country, it was hoped that valuable 
data would be obtained as to the effect of regular physical occupation 
on the development of the adolescent. By the exclusion in the first instance 
of scholars physically unfit for the work, the farmers were spared much 
disappointment. It had to be borne in mind that with these better class 
boys, unused to physical labour, the first enthusiasm might easily be suc¬ 
ceeded by slackness, if the sense of duty and moral energy did not form 
a counterpoise to the unaccustomed effort and the unusual surroundings. 
Many of the boys though passed as physically fit were seized with home¬ 
sickness and became of no use in the work, except when their sense of 
duty and their parents' exhortations sufficed to carry them over the first 
crisis. For it was no light thing that was asked of these boys. In the 
first week of work, the back was bowed under the unaccustomed toil. 
But the severity of this first fatigue, which in the eyes of the regular farm 
labourer seemed like weakness, was merely the consequence of excess 
of zeal and of a natural reaction after the irksomeness of the school desks. 
Mo-t of the boys won through this. The muscles hardened and wearine c s 
was overcome by force of will. And when success did not follow, it was 
not always the boys' fault, but the wrong work had been given to them. 
The Presidert of the War Office ( Kriegsamt ) in a proclamation pointed 
out to the farmers that in agriculture as in offices or in industry a systematic 
allotment of work must be made. " The heavy work should be assigned to 
the prisoners, the lighter tasks that are easier to learn how to do to our 
German lad® . . . The division of labour is the first prerequisite for the pro¬ 

pel employment of juvenile labour. Moreover the sons of the rustic grow 
into the heavier work by degrees, year by year. Town boys must also 
have time to get used to it. Every one in his right place and the thing 
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is done." By putting the boys to work that needed less phyrical'eftort 
and less technical capacity, such as digging, weeding, sorting potatoes, etc., 
the country people with their greater strength were left free for the harder 
work. 

The value of this labour supply was much greater when the boys had 
had a certain preparatory training in the more important kinds of farm 
work before being actually employed in the country. Hence courses of 
instruction were instituted in many places. The War Economy Bureau 
of the Rhine Province indicated the lines these courses should follow. 
They would have to cover : 

1. Ordinary farmyard work. 

2. Field and garden work. 

A. Spring cultivation. 

B. Harvest work. 

(a) The cereal harvest. 

(b) lifting turnips and potatoes. 

C. Autumn work. 

“ Instruction with practical demonstration is given in the management of 
draught animals and other live-stock, and besides in harnessing and unharnes¬ 
sing, in driving the plough, the harrow, etc. As regards the feeding and 
care of domestic animals explanatory lessons are as a rule all that is re¬ 
quired. Then under the direction of town gardeners, of practical horti¬ 
culturists, etc, practice is obtained in digging, weeding, planting, pricking 
out of seedlings, etc. Expert instruction must also be given on the chief 
points relating to the principal types of machines employed in agriculture 
(ploughs, harrows, rollers, seed-drills, manure-spreaders, and the like), 
with practical illustration. The first course naturally relates to spring 
cultivation only. Courses on harvest work will come next There will 
be special courses forthorougMy trust worth}- and suitable lads in the man¬ 
agement of seed-drills with a view to training them for employment on 
large farms.” 

At the beginning of the last year of the War these courses were insti¬ 
tuted generally, and instructors in agriculture were in charge of them. 
It then proved that those students who had already been some time on 
the land — and unfortunately their number was not large, because in 
the meantime many had been called up — were preeminently at the stage 
to profit by advanced instruction. Thus in the Province of Saxony it 
was possible to arrange for instruction to be given to specially selected 
pupils in the driving of motor-ploughs, an operation for which the ordinary 
labourer has not the necessary general education. 

With the passage of time juvenile labour proved to be remunerative. 
Even in 1917 organization of the early threshing was based entirely on 
the employment of this kind of labour. According to information 
given by the War Food Supply Bureau, 60,000 boys must have been brought 
in to do this work; this was a really considerable contribution. Juvenile 
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labour wa® employed in farm work rot only wdthin the country, but aho 
in occupied district®. 

After the good result* achieved in 1917, meat tires were taken to organ¬ 
ize juverile labour on a much larger scale for the next cropping season. 
Since it seemed more and more difficult to place at the disposal of agri¬ 
culture men drawn from the front or from the territorial army, it was es¬ 
sential there should be for the spring cultivation of 1917 a large army of 
boys, well trained, effective, and well disciplined. The War Office informed 
the farmer® that garg® of prisoners of war would only be supplied to farms 
where at the ®ame time a suitable number of boys were employed. 
People thus began to reckon on the assistance of juvenile labour as 
an e^ential part of the labour supplies for agriculture. But as in the autumn 
of that year the armistice was signed, this scheme never materialized. 

* 

At the beginning of this article the problem was stated: how could 
it happen that the German people in the midst of all the difficulties of a 
war prolonged over four years against an enemy numerically superior, 
succeeded in maintain mg agricultural production, and thus the sinews 
of a national economy severed from all connection with the outer world, 
while all the time the chief part of the male supplies of agricultural labour- 
had been called to the colours ? We think that we have found an ade¬ 
quate answer to the question. In the first place German agriculture had 
the good forcune to be able to make use of aid given by the enemy coun¬ 
tries themselves, in the form of migratory labour retained in Germany 
or recruited in the occupied territories, and in that of the large numbers 
of prisoners of war put to farm work. In the second place the military 
authoritievS organized large schemes of assistance, granting leave liberally for 
the periods of intensive faim-workand even making provision of the means 
of production. In the third place aid was given, if only on a small scale, 
by the town population. And finall}” — and this was not the least im¬ 
portant factor though instanced last — those who weie left behind, 
the young, the old and, more than all, the women of the farming families, 
u c ed every endeavour to replace the missing male labour by exerting them¬ 
selves to the very utmost. 

It w-as not of course possible to maintain the production at the level 
of peace time. Neither in quantity nor in quality was the replacing labour 
equal to that achievement, becoming as it did, as the War went on, less 
and less adequate to the emergency. There wras besides an v increasing 
scarcity of the mo-t indispensable means of production, a want of draught 
animals, a want of fertilizers whether natural or artificial, of implements, 
of machine®, of fuel. The difficulties w T ere immense. Even before 
the end of the War, the foundations, as we have seen, of Ger man 
agriculture were undermined. In the long run every effort would have 
been in vain. In thi® sphere, too, the war of starvation had exercized its 
disastrous effects. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING 
TO THE CONDITIONS OF THE AGRICULTURAL CLASSES 

INTERNATIONAL QUESTIONS 

AX INTERNATIONAL, CONFERENCE AND EXHIBITION REEATING TO SOCIAL, 
QUESTIONS — Communicated by the Aisjentine “ JIuseo Social ” 

The Argentine “ Museo Social", founded in May 1911, includes 
among its members the most eminent men in the Argentine Republic and 
has affiliated to it nearly all the most important institutions represent¬ 
ing the intellectual life of the country, including the Universities. 
Without religious 01 political bias of any kind, the Argentine " Museo 
Social" works towards a better social and economic organization of the 
country, employing for that end all possible means of piopaganda. It 
was under its auspices that Theodore Roosevelt and other foreigners of 
note visited South America. Its reputation is firmly established through¬ 
out the world. 

At the present time, the “ Museo Social" has taken the initiative 
for the holding of an International Conference on Social Questions m the 
capital of the Argentine Republic in September 1924, accompanied by an 
International Exhibition. 

The Argentine “ Museo Social" desires to bring together at Buenos 
Ayres delegates from the chief official and private institutions working 
in the different countries of the world for the improvement of social or 
ganization : social institutes, organizations for social reform, welfare, 
health or education, whether national or international in character, and 
in which workers, employers, or botl, are directly interested. Party spirit 
or controversy of all kinds must be kept out of the discussions, as well 
as all kinds of national or industrial propaganda. Its aim will be to unite 
the various efforts that have been made to improve the social organization 
of all nations 

The Exhibition will gi\e documentary and graphic expression to 
the piogress made b}" each nation, and the work effected by each or¬ 
ganization. 

FRANCE. 

STATISTICS OF THE RURAE EXODUS — Bvllthn de la \talzstiqne inhale dc la 
Fiance, Pons, October, 1922. 

The statistical results of the census of 1921 supply numerical data of 
some interest on the extent of the rural exodus. 

From the middle of last century, the communes were divided at each 
census into urban communes having more than 2,000 inhabitants concen¬ 
trated at the chief town, and rural communes having at most 2,000 in¬ 
habitants Concentrated at the chief town. This distinction is an arbitral 
one, and does not always exactly fulfil the intentions with which ic was 
made, but it at least serves to furnish results which are capable of being 
compared over a long period. 

The figures referring to the year 1851 do not include Savoy, Haute- 
Savoie and the Maritime Alps, annexed in i860. Those of 1921 do not 
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include the three departments of Alsace and I/uraine, for which the last 
census return ‘hows a tural population of 56 7 per cent, for the Moselle, 
of 50 S per cent, foi Bas-Rhin, of 46 8 per cent for Haut-Rhin. 
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In the S7 departments, 58 communes, having altogether 172,000 
inhabitants, which were clawed as rural communes in 1911, have been 
clas&ed as urban in 1921. On the other hand 146 communes, having al¬ 
together 354,000 inhabitants which were clawed as urban in 1911, have 
been clas c ed as rural in 1921; the^e are to be found chiefly in the war- 
zone, where the difficulties of reconstruction have made it far from easy 
for the inUhbitants to return. 

Although the total figures relating to the whole country do not leave 
any doubt as to the fact that the rural exodus is <till continuing, it is 
however important to refrain from statements of too general a kind. 
Out of the 87 departments, as a matter of face, there are 31 for which no 
depopulation of the country districts is reported. In two of these, Ari&ge 
and Correze, the mean average rural population remains exactly the same 
in 1921 as in 1911 (82.2 per cent, and 83 8 per cent.) ; in the remaining 
29 there is a more or le*s perceptible increase in the rural population, which 
may sometimes be the result of the ordinary excess of births over deaths, 
but also in many cases means that there is a real return to the land going 
on. lhe following table shows the figures relating to the rural population 
in these 29 departments in percentage of the total population. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING 
TO LAND SYSTEMS. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 

THE EXTENSION OF SMAEE TENANCIES — MitUilvnf’e,. Jts \\>ba,idts dti dentsiK'n 
670*5.7; intlb s it r L? Doluhcns in Piaj, No 9 Fragile, 28 Sepletnbtr 1022. 

By the Law of 13 July 1922 the provisions of the Law of 12 August 
1921 relating to the extension of tenancy agreements for certain classes 
of small holdings were completed and partially modified. Provided the 
rules laid down in the laws are observed, the right to extension is conceded 
to small holders up to 1924, even against the wishes of the land owners. 

In order to procure extension the consent of the State Land Office 
[Staatsbodenamt) is not necessary, nor that of any other authority. 

The right to the renewal of the tenancy lie* only with those small 
holders who do not possess more than eight hectares of land whether owned 
or rented and who cultivate the rented land either personally or with 
the assistance of their families. The right is not granted to a tenant who 
makes a bad use of the land he rents or who cultivates in such a way as 
to endanger the fertility of the soil. The tenants of larger farms who 
sublet part of the land in small parcels have the right to an extension for 
those lands on which the subtenants can make good their own claim to 
extension on the basis of the legislation. If the agieement of the tenant 
of a large farm is due to ran out before 1924 without power to renew, 
the sub-tenants nevertheless retain the right to the extension of their 
tenancy up to 1924, whether the tenant of the large farm, with whom the 
sub-tenancy agreement was originally made, continues to appear in the 
agreement as the landlord, or whether he is replaced by another person 
or even by the landowner himself. The claim to extension cannot be 
made against landowners owning farm land of less than 15 hectares in 
extent. 

The amount of the rent may be fixed each year, up to 1924, between 
the tenant and landlord, on the lines of fixing as the maximum rent per 
hectare, the value, calculated on the basis of the average prices published 
by the Ministry of Agriculture, on the Prague market in the mouths 
of August, September and October of the year in question, of 150 kilo¬ 
grammes of rye in the zones of forage crops ; of 180 kilogrammes of rye 
in the zones under potato crops ; of 200 kilogrammes of rye in the zones 
of the second class under cereal cultivation, and of 300 kilogrammes of 
rye in the zones under beet-root cultivation. 
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The landlord has no right to require payment of the rent in kind, 
but only in money. If no arrangement is arrived at among the parties 
as to the amount oi the rent, the district court within who^e jurisdiction 
the land is situated gives a ruling. The court fixes in the manner described 
the maximum rent, and in consideration of the special conditions of the 
yield of the land in question, may sanction an increase or decrease of 20 
per cent, on the maximum rent. M. T. 
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EAXD RYFORM — Economic Rcvicv, Vol. VI, Xo. 19. I,ou(lou, December 8, 1022. 

Smce Count Karyob’s Government decided upon the partition of all 
large landed estates, the question of land reform has been prominent in 
Hungary. The Act passed by the Minister of Agriculture, however, never 
came into operation. The Bolshevists tried to nationalize the property 
of farmers, but encountered the most vigorous opposition. It was the 
Government of Count Taleki which first was able to make grants of land 
to returned soldiers. Before the Land Reform Act was brought before 
Parliament the Regent promulgated an ordinance which assigned to those 
who had distinguished themselves in the war, were of unblemished re¬ 
putation and were at all times ready to offer their sendees for the main¬ 
tenance of order and civil peace, landed property known as “ hero estates M . 
The land to which this ordinance applied was handed over for the purpose 
b}~ individual landlords, communities and associations. Alienation of a 
“ hero estate 0 is forbidden, and the property is settled in tail male on the 
eldest son. Should the grantee or his successors prove hereafter to be un¬ 
worthy, the land escheats to the State. The holders of “ hero estates ” 
and their successors are entitled to bear the prefix Vitez (hero). Already 
some hundred “ hero estates ” had been granted by the bestowal of knight¬ 
hood. 

The Land Reform Act purposes to extend this ideal tenure and to 
enable those to acquire land who have the means and will to cultivate it, 
but who, so far, have been prevented by circumstances from acquiring it. 
First will be considered applications for land from those engaged in agri¬ 
culture who have won the medal for bravery in the War; and then the 
application of disabled soldiers, war widows, and war orphans. The requi¬ 
site land will be acquired b} r che States outright from the present owners 
or by right of pre-emption, and, if necessary, by expropriation, land pur¬ 
chased during the War being the first to be expropriated. A decree for 
the acquisition of “ homestead holdings M and small holdings has been 
promulgated with the object of immediately supplying the most pressing 
needs of the rural population. The granting of “ homestead holdings ” 
reduces the shortage of rural dwellings. For this purpose the following 
classes of property will be requisitioned: land alienated during the 
Wai; the landed property of undertakings in liquidation; the property 
of persons convicted of treason or desertion ; estates exchanged by their 
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owners during the past thirty years. The decree for small holdings as¬ 
sures to the rural population the further enjoyment of land already rented 
by them. The execution of land reform is assigned to the Land Regulation 
Court, which is responsible only to Parliament. 

The Land Regulation Court commenced its work in June 1921, since 
which date it has received 35,643 applications for land grants. In 723 
communities (Gemeinden) 6,249 persons were provided with small holdings 
to the extent of 6,980 land survey " yokes The delivery of land was 
demanded from 881 Communities, and to 2,135 cf these judges were sent 
to supervize it. Expropriation has been applied in 80 communities to the 
extent of 30,867“ yokes ”, out of which were formed 35 common holdings, 
11 " dwarf " and small properties (in Upper Hungary, exclusive of Croatia 
and Slavonia, there were 2,364, 938 " dwarf ” and tmallpTopeities amount¬ 
ing in extent to 11.100,000, “ yokes”), 927 “homestead holdings ”, and 
1 " hero estate The right of pre-emption was exercised in 53 cases 
over 9,666 " yokes”. Properties, 191 in number, and 42,918 “yokes'* 
in aggregate extent, were parcelled out, whereby 5,459 persons became 
possessed of land. The Land Reform Act has, therefore, up to the present 
date, created 21,176 “ homestead holdings ” and apportioned 9,043 
“ yokes " for the formation of “ dwarf ” and small properties. The work 
of the Court is fostered by a new Act, which prorides that owners of estates 
of over 1,000 land survey “yokes ” must pay their levy on capital in 
the form of land. The apportionment is completed. Distribution can now 
begin. J. K. M. 


LATVIA 

AGRARIAN REFORM. — Article iu the Revisler Bote, Re\al, 23 September, 1922, repro¬ 
duced (In English) in the Economic Review, Vol. VI, No. io. London October 6, 1922. 

On the occasion of the second anniversary of the voting of the Agrarian 
Law by the Latvian Conscituent Assembly, the Assistant Minister for Agri¬ 
culture, M. Lindin, gave an account of the activities of the Land Committee 
which sits undeT his Presidency, and is charged with the execution of the 
reforms specified in the Land Law. This Committee has already taken 
over all the lands ordered to be handed over to the State with their appur¬ 
tenances, and has redistributed the greater part. The “ industrial enter¬ 
prises ” requisitioned under the Act, including mills, orchards, have al¬ 
ready passed into the hands of their new owners, who have had to pay 
a small security in case it should be decided that compensation is due to 
the former owners, with the proviso that should the opposite decision be 
made, the security should be repaid to the new owners. Rent has in no 
case been paid this year fox the use of these “ industrial enterprises *\ 
For the confiscated properties which have been taken into the “ Land 
Fund ,f and are not yet definitely divided up, security has been paid by the 
new occupiers, amounting originally to one-third, but since reduced to one- 
sixth of the rent for the previous year. In this case, also, it is hoped that 
the compensations to be paid the previous owners will eventually not 
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liave to be paid at all; at most, they will not exceed one-sixth of the pre¬ 
vious State yearly fixed rent. The greater number of leased allotments 
have al c o passed into definite possession of the new owners, some allotments 
being divided between more than one property. But, in most cases, the 
definite parcelling out has not yet been accomplished. Tike wise, the land 
appertaining to the “ industrial enterprises ” has not yet been measured 
out, so that the new owners have only entered into “ moral ” possession ; 
the actual parcelling out will ensue later. 

Of the 120,000 small holdings applied for, about half will be assigned 
by St. George's Day (April 23) 1923. In some few districts the parcelling 
has already been effected, but in many this work is at a standstill, parti¬ 
cularly in Tettgallen, which has a different land tenure system from the 
rest of Latvia, and here, also, land is more scarce, so that not only waste 
land and forest land must be assigned for cultivation, but actually colonies 
must be sent to other parts of the country. It has been already' resolved 
to transplant 3,000 inhabitants elsewhere. 

Hard work was being done on the land, building was proceeding busily 
and only a small and decreasing number of new owners were unprovided 
with the implements they required. J. K. M. 


RUSSIA 


I*AND POLICY. — Commerce Retorts, No. 41. Washington, D. C. (United States), 
October o, 192 2. 

We reproduce from Commerce Reports the following summary cf an ar¬ 
ticle prepared for the United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce by an expert on Russian agriculture : 

Approximately 85 per cent, of the population of Russia are classed 
as rural, and the problem of adjusting the theories of the Russian revol¬ 
ution to meet the interests of this great class has been a source of much 
concern to the Soviet authorities. 

Before the revolution the lands of Russia were held partly by the Im¬ 
perial family and the Government, partly by other large landed proprie¬ 
tors, and partly by the peasants themselves, either as individuals, or as 
collective peasant societies or village communities. The land of such 
a community could be neither bought nor sold in individual parcels and 
was redivided among the members from time to time, but each member 
tilled his own fields so lorg as he held them. 

The land policy of the Soviet Government since the revolution is a 
story of perpetual attempts to brirg about some harmony between the 
divergent interests and inclinations of the industrial and agricultural 
classes. 

The first step in Soviet land policy after the October revolution of 1917 
was a declaration in favour of the “ socialization " of the land. The basic 
principle of the Taw of February 1918 was the abolition of all private 
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ownership of the soil; all land was to be gft en into the holding of individuals, 
who were actually to work it personally, so long as they continued tilling it. 
The distribution was to be made on the principle of “ equalized land ten¬ 
ure ”. The individual holder became virtually an employee of the State ; 
the prodace, af cer a deduction of enough to meet hi*- curren t requirements, 
became the property of the State. 

The great mass of the peasants failed entirely to grasp the fact that 
this law confiscated their land as well as that of the Imperial family and 
other privileged classes. The thing which they did see, and gladly proceeded 
to act upon, was that the large estates were declared confiscated and were 
to be turned over to the local authorities “to be distributed among the 
working people 

But there w^ere others W’ho w r anted land besides the local peasants, 
veterans of the war, industrial workers thrown out of employment, etc., 
drifted from the city to the country to claim a share. They were far from 
welcome, yet their rights under the law were just as clear as those of the 
peasants. Evidences of serious conflict very early appeared and were pro¬ 
bably the main cause of the complete restatement of the land policy in 
February 19 IQ. 

The Law of 1919 declared definitel} 7 in favour of “ large soviet estates, 
rural communes, group agriculture, and all other forms of collective use 
of land ”, and stated that “ all forms of individual use cf the land should 
be regarded as merely temporary and doomed to disappearance ”, 

The law did not prohibit individual fanning, but by a special gradation 
of privileges in regard to choice of lands, rights to State assistance in the 
form of machinery, other equipment and credits, the employment of hired 
labour, etc., it created pressure in favour cf the collective forms of cultivation. 
Individual farms were relatively so meagrely provided for as to render any 
extension of this form of cultivation impossible — that is, had the legis¬ 
lation been effectively carried out. In the years following the land so¬ 
cialization policy there was a marked decrease in the area under cultiva¬ 
tion. Whatever the causes of this decline, the prevailing opinion, even 
among Bolshevist?, seems to have been that something was radically 
wrong with the policy, and the Government has been forced by drcumstar ces 
io lake two highly important steps in the reversal of that policy. 

The first step, in the spring of 1921, w r as a viilual abandonment of the 
principle that the entire produce of the farms belonged to the State. All 
peasants wiio paid promptly and fully a fixed tax in kind were given the 
right to dispose of any surplus in any manner they chose. This was follow¬ 
ed by a series of measures cutting down the number of commodities subject 
to tax in kind from 13 to 4 — cereals, hay, meat and butter — reducing 
somewirat the total quantity to be taken and more clearly defining the 
method of assessment and collection. 

The second step, taken in the spring of 1922, was a complete revision 
of the fundamental law of land possession. While it reiterates the basic 
principle that the land belongs to the State and repeats the prohibition 
against the purchase, sale, and mortgage of land, it completely abandons 
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the idea that “ all forms of individual m*e of the land should be regarded as 
merely temporary and doomed to disappearance ”. The peasants are given 
not the technical ownership but the actual possession of the land. 

The old village communities are allowed to continue their practice of 
permanent group pos c es^ion with lepaitition from time to lime to their 
members for actual use. At the same time the individual peasant family 
may break away from the^e communities and acquire direct poses c «ion, 
perpetual and hereditaiy. The new law is thus almost identical in piin- 
ciple with Premier Stolypin/s laws of 1907 and 1910. 

It provides that if, at the time of any general repartition of land in. 
such a peasant community, any individual family wishes to withdraw 
it may do so, even against the will of the community, and must be given 
its share of the community land in a single and separate piece, which theie- 
after is excluded from the community land fund. If one-fifth of the mem¬ 
bers of the community wish to break away, they may do to without wait¬ 
ing for the periodical redistribution. 

The decree of April 23, 1923, now enables any individual member of 
a peasant commune to have the land in liis possession correct^ surveyed 
and delimited and to have his holdings pioperly registered at court with 
precise delineations of boundaries and deeds of tiamfer of propeity propeily 
executed issued to him. 

The leasing of farms is aho permitted ; although the right is hedged 
about with many provisions, these are sufficiently broad to permit virtually 
complete freedom of action. The decree further permits employment of 
hired labour whenever the household is unable to cope with its work under 
the existing man power and physical condition of labour available in the 
household — and that provision is as broad as anyone may care to make it. 
In addition, in those regions where tbeie is much land and small population, 
more permanent employment of hired labour is permitted to the extent to 
which it may be required by the best agricultural practice. Should the 
family emigrate, it can still retain its hold on the estate and can either 
lease the land or work it by means of hired labour, through the expde- 
ieut of leaving some member of the family on the ground 

In short, the law is a distinct recognition of the individualistic tenden¬ 
cies o£ the mass of the peasants, coupled with a continued attempt to guaid 
against any return to economic inequality in land posies'-ion. The new 
system of land taxation, which is maikedly graduated in character, helps 
toward the same end of maintaining a social equilibiium. J. K. M. 


Alfredo Ruggeri, gerente responsabile . 
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Origin of the Institute and Summary of the International Treaty. 

The International Institute of Agriculture was established under the 
International Treaty of 7 June 1905, which was ratified by forty govern¬ 
ments. Twenty-two other governments have since adhered to the Institute. 

It is a Government institution in which each country is represented 
by delegates. The Institute is composed of a General Assembly and a 
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interested; 

(c) indicate the wages paid for farm work; 

(d) record new diseases of plants which may appear in any part of 
the world, showing the regions infected, the progress of the diseases, and 
if possible, any effective remedies ; 

(e) study questions concerning agricultural co-operation, insurance 
and credit from every point of view; collect and publish information 
which might prove of value in the various countries for the organization 
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(/) submit for the approval of the various governments, if necessary, 
measures for the protection of the common interests of farmers and for 
the improvement of their condition, utilizing for this purpose all available 
sources of information, such as resolutions passed by international or other 
agricultural congresses and societies, or by scientific and learned bodies, etc. 
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EXPLANATORY NOTE 


1. The present Table of Contents refers to the numbers of the Interna¬ 
tional Review of Agricultural Economics published from January to De¬ 
cember 19 22 and includes , therefore , all the articles and notes dealing with 
co-operation , association , insurance and thrift , credit and agricultural eco 
no my in general contained in these volumes. 

2. The articles and notes relating to each part have been grouped into 
classes of which a list will be found preceding the Index . The classification 
embraces all the subjects which are included in the programme of the Review . 
It will be evident , therefore , that certain classes of subject which are only 
occasionally dealt with may not be represented in the Index of any parti¬ 
cular year. In our classification we have followed the rule of single entry 
and placed under only one heading those articles and notes which , from the 
nature of the subject treated , might appear in more than one group . 

As it is not in every case clear why an article or note has been assigned to 
one group rather than to another , the reader must be prepared to refer to the 
several analogous groups in any of which a particular article or note might appear . 
A dairymen's co-operative society , for example , might have as its object the 
protection of the general economic interest of dairy farmers as a class, or 
simply the impro 'ement of the methods of production , transport, and sale , or 
again the purchase and collective me of animals of the special dairy type . 
An article relating to such a society might appear under various headings 
according as it dealt more particularly with one or other of these objects . 

3. In each group the articles and notes have been subdivided by countries 
following the alphabetical order. For each country the articles are arranged 
in the chronological order in which they were published . We have added 
a table giving the classification by countries. 




I. — CONTENTS BY SUBJECTS 


CLASSIFIED LIST OF SUBJECTS 

I. — Co-operation. 

I .CO-OPERATION IN GENERAL OR OF VARIOUS KINDS. 

II .Legislation and jurisprudence. 

ill. Intervention op the state and op public authorities. 

IV .Statistics. 

V. . Central or regional institutions or federations having 

various objects. 

VI .Institutions supplying credit to co-operative societies. 

VII . Co-operative societies for the purchase or supply of agri¬ 

cultural REQUISITES. 

(1) Societies confining themselves to the purchase of 

REQUISITES. 

(2) Societies which both purchase requisites and work 

UP THE MATERIALS PURCHASED. 

VIII... CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT SOCIETIES. 

IX . Co-operative societies for faciliting the production carried 

ON BY THE MEMBERS. 

X .Co-operative societies engaged in the sale, or in operations 

PRELIMINARY TO THE SALE, OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE. 

(1) Societies confining themselves to the sale of agri¬ 
cultural PRODUCE. 

(2) Societies engaged in production or in working up 
produce with a view to sale. 

X£ . Co-operative societies for the acquisition and cultivation 

OF LAND OR FOR THE EXECUTION OF AGRICULTURAL WORKS. 

xn. Co-operative education. 
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Xni... MISCEL LANEOUS INFORMATION CONCERNING AGRICULTURAL CO-OPER- 
ATION. 

XIV.... Co-operative congresses. 

II. — Association . 

I .Association in general. 

II .Legislation and jurisprudence. 

tit. Intervention of the state and of public authorities. 

IV .Statistics. 

V . Semi-official agricultural corporations and the official re¬ 

presentation of agriculturists. 

VI .Associations for the protection of the general interests of 

agriculturists. 

VII . Associations for furthering the technical progress of agri¬ 

culture. 

VIII... Agricultural labourers' unions. 

IX . Other agricultural associations or organizations. 

X . Agricultural congresses, agricultural shows, etc. 

III. — Insurance and Thrift. 

I . Insurance in general or of various kinds. 

II .Legislation and jurisprudence. 

m. Intervention of the state and of public authorities. 

IV .Statistics. 

V .Insurance of persons : 

(1) Insurance against sickness. 

(2) Insurance against accidents. 

(3) Insurance against unemployment and insurance of 

EMPLOYERS AGAINST STRIKES. 

(4) Insurance against invalidity and old age. 

VI .Insurance of things : 

(1) Insurance against fire. 

(2} Insurance against mortality of live stock. 

(3} Insurance against hail, floods and drought. 

VII .Miscellaneous information concerning insurance. 
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IV. — Credit . 

I . Non-cooperative credit and mortgage indebtedness. 

II .Legislation and jurisprudence. 

in. Intervention of the state and of public authorities. 

IV .Statistics. 

V . Banks and savings banks as sources of credit. 

VI .Mortgage credit. 

VH . Agricultural credit. 

VIII.... Miscellaneous information concerning non-cooperative credit. 

V. — Agricultural Economy in General. 

I .The land and agricultural economy in general. 

II . Public administrative bodies in connection with agriculture. 

III... . Economic and social conditions of the agricultural classes: 

(1) The valuation, price and yield of land and the 

GENERAL CONDITION OF AGRICULTURE. 

(2} Agricultural labour. 

(3) The conditions of rural life and measures for im¬ 
proving THEM AND FOR COMBATING RURAL DEPOPULATION. 

IV . Agrarian questions: 

(3) Public lands. 

(2) The OWNERSHIP, INHERITANCE AND DIVISION OF LAND. 

(3) Land registers and the transfer of ownership. 

(4) The distribution of large, medium and small holdings 

(5) Different forms of land tenure. 

(6) Agricultural colonization. 

(7) The creation of small holdings. 

(8) The conservation of small holdings: The "home¬ 
stead. ” 

(9) Allotments. 

(10) Subdivision and Consolidation of holdings. 

V.. Agricultural policy: 

(1} Agriculture and taxation. 

(2) Measures to increase production. 

(3) Agricultural reconstruction. 

VI .Agricultural industries and trades. 

VII... The distribution of food-stuffs and measures to combat the 

RISE OF PRICES AND TO PREVENT FRAUD. 
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CO-OPERATION. 


I. Co-operation in general or of various kinds. 

Austria : Agricultural Co-operation during tlie War, by Dr. Hermann 
Kallbrunner, VII-VIII, 451-468. — Denmark : Danish. Co-operation 
in 1920-21, III-IV, 187-188. — Germany: 1, Agricultural Co-oper¬ 
ation in 1919-20, V, 286-291 ; 2. The Capitalization of Rural Co¬ 
operative Societies, by Karl Hildebrand , VI, 375-391. — Great 
Britain and Ireland : 1. Agricultural Co-operation in Ireland in 1919- 
20, I-n, 31-34; 2. Agricultural Co-operation in Scotland in 1920, 
I-II, 34-37 ; 3 The Encouragement of Agricultural Co-operation 
during and since the War, III-IV, 117-138 ; 4. Agricultural Co-oper¬ 
ation in England and Wales in 1920-21, VI, 291-296. — Greece: 
Agricultural Co-operation, VI,400-402. — Hungary : The Character of 
Hungarian Co-operation, V, 296-297. —• Italy: 1. Measures adopted 
during the War to Encourage Agricultural Co-operation, III-IV, 
139-180; 2. The Co-operative Movement in relation to the National 
Credit Institute for Co-operation, X, 671-674 — Lithuania : The 
Development of Co-operation, I-II, 45-47. — Livonia : Agricultural 
Co-operation in 1920, I-II, 47-47 — Portugal: Measures relating to 
Agricultural Co-operation during the War and the First Years after 
it, V, 2G3-284. — Kingdom of the Serbs, Ci oats and Slovenes : The 
Development of Co-operation, VI, 403-403. — Sweden : The Devel¬ 
opment of Agricultural Co-operation, XI, 749-751. — United States : 
Agricultural Co-operation in Minnesota, I-II, 48-50 

EE. EEGlSIfATlON AND JURISPRUDENCE. 

Czechoslovakia : A Bill relating to Co-operative Agricultural Societies and 
C h a mb ers of Agriculture, III-IV, 184-185. 

ITT. Intervention of the state and of public authorities. 

Bulgaria : State Aid to Agricultural Co-operation, V, 284-285. 

TV, Statistics. 

Bulgaria : Recent Statistics of Agricultural Co-operation, III-IV, 182- 
184. — Russia : The Number of Agricultural Co-operative Societies 
on 1 January 1922, VI, 402-403. 
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V. Central or regional institutions or federations having various 

OBJECTS. 

Czechoslovakia : The Situation of the Central Federation of the German 
Co-operative Agricultural Societies of Bohemia on 31 December 
1921, III-IV, 185-185. — Germany : The Economic Council of the 
Co-operative Productive Societies and Distributive Societies, VI, 
399-400. — Italy : Organization and Development of the " Federa- 
zione Italians dei Consorzi agrari ”, I-II, 37-42. — Poland : The Fed¬ 
eration of Polish Co-operative Societies in the Provinces of Posnania 
and West Prussia in 1920, III-IV, 195-197. — Russia : The Assembly 
of the All-Russian Federation of Co-operative Agricultural Societies, 
XI, 748-748. — Switzerland : 1. The Present Position of the Dairy 
Federations, III-IV, 199-199 ; 2. The Position of the Central Fed¬ 
eration of the Swiss Milk-Producers on 1 November 1922, XI, 
751 - 75 *- 

VT. Institutions supplying credit to co-operative societies. 

Italy : 1. The Organization and First Results of the Bank of Labour and 
Co-operation, I-II, 42-45; 2. The Bank of Labour and Co-operation 
in its Second Year of Working, X, 675-677. 

VII. Co-operative societies for the purchase or supply of AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL REQUISITES. 

1. Societies confining themselves to the purchase of requisites. 

Holland : Co-operative Purchases of Agricultural Requisites in 1920, 
X, 671-671. — Italy : Agricultural Co-operative Purchasing Socie¬ 
ties, X, 659-670. — Porto Rico : The Formation of Agricultural 
Leagues, I-II, 47-48. 


VIII. Co-operative credit societies. 

Algeria : 1. Co-operative Agricultural Credit in 1921, III-IV, 180-181 ; 
2. Co-operative Credit for the Purchase of Seeds in the Department 
of Constantine, III-IV, 1S1-182; 3. Native Thrift, Mutual Aid 

and Loan Societies, XI, 741-742. — Austria : The Supply of Working 
Capital through the Medium of Co-operative Societies in Lower 
Austria, IX,6n-6i2. — France : The Guiding Principles Essential 
to the Formation of Co-operative Agricultural Credit Banks, III-IV, 
189-191. — Holland : The Raiffeisen Banks, in 1919, III-IV, 194- 
I 95 * — Protectorate of South-West Africa ; The Co-operative Banks 
of Windhuk, III-IV, 198-198. 

IX. Co-operative societies for facilitating the production carried 

ON BY THE MEMBERS. 

Austria : New Co-operative Stockbreeding Societies, XI, 744-744. — 
Canada : Community Livestock Breeding dubs, IX, 613-613. 
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X. Co-operative societies engaged in the sale, or in operations pre¬ 

liminary TO THE SALE, OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE. 

1. Societies confining themselves to the sale of agricultural 

PRODUCE. 

Algena : The First Co-operative Grain Elevators, XI, 742-744. — Ca¬ 
nada : Co-operation for the Marketing of Agricultural Produce and 
the Supply of Farm Requisites, VII-VIII, 469-516 and IX, 577- 
610 — Denmark : The Danish Co-operative Egg Export Society 
since the War, III-IV, 185-187. — France : Experiments in the 
Co-operative Sale of Wheat, I-II, 30-31. — Great Britain and Ire¬ 
land : Co-operation in the Sale of Eggs and Poultry, IX, 618-620. — 
United States : 1. The Co-operative Sale of Alfalfa Hay in Oregon, 
I-II, 50-51 ; 2. A Co-operative Society for the Sale of Ducklings, 
I-II, 51-51 ; 3. The Florida Citrus Exchange in 1920-21, III-IV, 
199-200. 

2. Societies engaged in production or in working up produce 

WITH A VIEW TO SALE- 

France : 1. The Co-operative Abattoir of Cantarane (Aveyron), I-II, 
27-30 ; 2. Twelve Years of Co-operative Milling, III-IV, 191-192; 
3. A Co-operative Society of Seed Producers, VI, 394-397. — Hol¬ 
land : Co-operative Dairies in 1920, III-IV, 193-194* — United 
States: Co-operation for the Sale of Tobacco in Kentucky, IX, 623- 
624. 

XI. Co-operative societies for the acquisition and cultivation of land 

OR FOR THE EXECUTION OF AGRICULTURAL WORKS. 

Bulgaria : Co-operative Farming of Monastic Bands, I-II, 26-26. — 
Czechoslovakia : The Establishment of a Co-operative Society for 
the Purchase and Sale of Band, V, 285-286. — France : A Co-ope¬ 
rative Alpine Pasture Society, VI, 397-397- — Germany : An Exper¬ 
iment in the Co-operative Management of a Barge Agricultural 
Undertaking, VI, 398-399. — Cheat Britain and Ireland'. A Co¬ 
operative Dairy Farming Society, III-IV, 192-193 — Roumania : 
Co-operative Forestry Societies, XI, 746-747. — Russia i The Co¬ 
operative Societies for Band Improvement, XI, 748-74S. 

XIV. CO-OPERATIVE CONGRESSES. 

Germany : The Agricultural Co-operative Congress, X, 670-671. 



II. 


ASSOCIATION. 


I. Association in general. 

Avstrut: New Agricultural Organizations, by Dr. Hermann Kallbntnner , 

XI, 735-740. — Regency of Tunis : Agricultural Association and 
Co-operation, I-II, 1-25. 

V. Semi-official agmcultural corporations and the official repre¬ 

sentation OF AGRICULTURISTS. 

International Institutions : A Slav Co-operative Agricultural Chamber 
at Prague, I-II, 25-26. 

VI. Associations for the protection of the general interests of agri¬ 

culturists : 

France : 1. The General Confederation of Vine-Growers, VI, 392-394; 
2. The Agricultural Syndicates in 1919, IX, 613-614. — Germany : 
Peasants' Associations, XI, 744-745. — Norway: 1. Associations of 
Forest Owners, III-IV, 195-1 95 ; 2. The Norse Peasants Federation 
(Norsk Landmansforbund), X, 677-677. — Spain : The Saragossa 
Fanners' Association, XU, 815-820. — Switzerland : 1. The twenty- 
fifth Anniversary of the Foundation of the Swiss Peasants' Union, 
IX, 620-623; 2. The Enquiry of The Swiss Peasants' Secretariate 
into Agricultural Association and Co-operation in the Year 1920, 

XII, 820-835. — United States : California Growers' and Shippers' 
Protective Teague, III-IV, 200-200. 

VTII. Agricultural labourers' unions. 

Germany : The Federations of Agricultural Labourers and Employers, 
IX, 614-618. 



III. 


INSURANCE AND THRIFT. 


III. Intervention oe the state and of the public authorities. 

France : A Committee for Enquiry into Insurance against Farm Risks, 
XI, 752-752. —• Russia : State Monopoly of Insurance, I-II, 53-54. 

VI. Insurance of things. 

1. Insurance against fire. 

Austria : A System of Mutual Aid amongst Peasants in Case of Fire, 
VII-VIII, 518-520. — France : The Assessment of Dosses caused 
by Forest Fires, XI, 754 - 757 * — Norway : 1. The Norwegian Society 
for Mutual Insurance against Forest Fires, I-II, 52-53 ; 2. Profit- 
sharing in the Norwegian Society for Mutual Insurance against 
Forest Fires, VH-VIII, 524-524. 

2. Insurance against mortality of uve stock. 

France : 1. The Principal Diseases Occasioning the Losses of Live Stock 
Mutual Insurance Societies in the Course of the Years 1919, 1920 
and 1921, VII-VIII, 521-523; 2 Live Stock Insurance in 1921, 
Nl, 753-754 ; 3 * Insurance of Brood Mares, XI, 757-758. — Swit¬ 
zerland : Live Stock Insurance in 1919, I-II, 54-57. 

3. Insurance against hah,, feoods and drought. 

Australia : A Scheme of Drought Insurance, VII-VIII, 517-518. — 
France : The Working of the Hail Insurance Companies and of the 
Large Mutual Hail Insurance Societies in 1921, XI, 758-759 — 
Switzerland : Hail Insurance in 1919, I-II, 58-59 




IV. 


CREDIT. 


I. NON-CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT AND MORTGAGE INDEBTEDNESS. 

France : Agricultural Credit during the War, HI-IV, 200-206. — Great 
Britain and Ireland : Agricultural Credit Facilities during the War, 
VI, 404-413. — Italy : The Development of Agricultural Credit 
during the War, I-II, 60-84. — Russia : The Problem of Credit 
for Russian Agriculture, VI, 418-419. — United States : War and 
Post-War Rural Credit Measures in the United States, by V. N. 
Valgren, XI, 760-771. 

III. Intervention of the state and of the tubdic authorities. 

Algeria : A Credit of Ten Million Francs for Vine-growers, III-IV, 207- 
208. — United States : The Work of the War Finance Corporation 
in Aid of Agriculture, V, 298-311. 

VI. Mortgage credit. 

Egypt : The Land Bank of Fgypt in 1920-21, III-IV, 208-209. — Holland: 
Mortgage Credit in 1920, III-IV, 209-212. — Switzerland : The Rate 
of Interest on Mortgage Doans, IX, 625-626. 

VII. Agricui/turae credit. 

Colombia : 1. Regulations relating to the General Deposit Warehouses, 
VT, 413-415; 2. The System of Agricultural Pledges, VI, 416-417. — 
Dutch East Indies : A Credit Bank for Crops, VI, 417-418. — 
New Zealand: State Advances to Settlers, IX, 625-625. — United 
States : 1. The Iowa Farm Credit Corporation, m-IV, 213-213; 
2. The American Dive Stock Doan Pool, III-IV, 213-214. — Union 
of South Africa : The Dand and Agricultural Bank, IX, 627-628. — 
Uruguay : The Application of the Daw relating to Agricultural 
Pledges, III-IV, 214-218. 



AGRICULTURAL ECONOMY IN GENERAL. 


* 

I. The i,and and agricultural economy in general. 

Brazil : The Economic Organization of Agriculture, X, 693-725. 

II. PUBLIC ADMINISTRATIS BODIES IN CONNECTION WITH AGRICULTURE. 

Italy : The Agricultural, Social and Financial Policy of the " Opera Na- 
zionale per i Combattenti ”, XI, 799-813. 

III. Economic and social conditions of the agricultural classes. 

1. The valuation, price and yield of land and the general con¬ 

dition of agriculture. 

Rhodesia (British Colony) : Ownership and Market Price of Land in 
Southern Rhodesia, V, 371-372. 

2. Agricultural labour. 

Austria : 1. Measures taken during the War to maintain the Supply of 
Agricultural Labour, by Dr. Hermann Kallbrunner , III-IV, 219-233 ; 
2. Taw of 29 October 1921 Regulating Conditions of Farm labourers 
in Styria, VI, 422-423. — French Colonius : A Co-operative Society 
of Employers of Agricultural Labour in New’ Caledonia, VI, 397- 
398. — Germany : 1. The Legal Position of Agricultural Labourers, 
IX, 641-645; 2. The Maintenance of the Agricultural Labour Supply 
during the War, by Dr. August Skalweit , XII, 836-890. — Great 
Britain and Ireland'. 1. The Maintenance of the Supply of Agricul¬ 
tural Labour in England and Wales during the War, I-II, 85-105, 
ni-rv, 234-262 and V, 312-337; 2. The Work of the Agricultural 
Wages Board of England and Wales, VII-VIII, 525-569; 3. Milk¬ 
ing by Contract, IX, 645-646; 4. The Maintenance of the Agri¬ 
cultural Labour Supply in Ireland during the War, XI, 777-793. — 
Hungary : Regulation of Agricultural Labourers' Wages, V, 370- 
370. — Italy : Measures adopted during the War to maintain the 
Supply of Agricultural Labour, V, 337*366. — Norway : The Wages 
of Agricultural Labourers from 1920 to 1921, I-II, 109-110. 



3. The conditions of rural lefe and measures for improving them 

AND FOR COMBATING RURAL DEPOPULATION. 

International Questions: i. The Third International Congress on the 
Teaching of Household Management, VI, 420-422 ; 2. An Interna¬ 
tional Conference and Exhibition Relating to Social Questions, XII, 
891-891. — Austria : The New Taw for Increasing the Allowances 
made to the " Ausdinger ” (retired Small Farmers or Labourers), 
VI, 423-424. — Belgium : The National Committee for the Embel¬ 
lishment of Rural Life, by J. Giele, XI, 772-777. — Denmark : 
The Folk High Schools, I-II, 105-108. — France : 1. The Distri- 
' bution of Electric Energy in the Country Districts, IX, 649-65S ; 
2 Statistics of the Rural Exodus, XII r 891-892. — 

V. Agrarian questions. 

1. Public lands. 

Russia : The Agricultural Holdings of the Soviets, V, 373-373. 

2. The ownership, inheritance and division of land. 

Russia : Land Polic} T , XII, 896-898. 

5. Different forms of land tenure. 

Argentine Republic : A New Agricultural Letting Agreement, VII-VIII, 
569-571. — Austria : The Law of 20 December 1921 relating to the 
Modification of Long Term Agricultural Letting Agreements, VI, 424- 
426. — Belgium : New Types of Letting Agreements, V, 366-370. — 
Czechoslovakia : The Extension of Small Tenancies, XII, 893-894. — 
Finland : The Conversion of Tenant Farmers into Occupying Owners 
X, 678-679. — France : A Failure in Profit-Sharing, I-II, 108-109. 
— Germany : The Prevalence of Tenant Farming in Germany and 
State Intervention for its Regulation, X, 680-681. — Sweden : 
Number, Extent and Method of Farming Agricultural Lands, I-II, 
115-116. — Switzerland: Conciliation Committee on Land Tenure, 
VI, 435 - 435 . 

6 . agricultural colonization. 

Ecuador: Grants of Land for Colonization, VTI-VIII, 571-572. — French 
Protectorate of Morocco: French Colonization in Morocco, VI, 431- 
434. — Mexico ; The Establishment of Military Agricultural Colon¬ 
ies, VI, 427-431. — Kingdom of the Serbs , Croats and Slovenes: 
Agricultural Undertakings of the Russian Refugees, by Boris Kalinsky t 

IX, 629-640. 

7. The creation of small holdings. 

Austria : Amendments to the Law on the Re-establishment of Small 
Peasant Holdings, I-II, m-114. — Bulgaria : Agrarian Reform, 

X, 682-683. — France : x. An Official Experiment in Home Colon- 
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ization, I-II, 114-115 ; 2. An Official Experiment in Home Colon¬ 
ization, vn-vin, 572-573 ; 3* Encouragement of Return to the 
Land, X, 679-680. — Germany : 1. Ten Years’ Working of the 
" Eigene Scholle” Colonization Society, VII-VHI, 574-574; 2. The 
Fourth National Home Colonization Conference, X, 683-684. — 
Hungaty : Land Reform, XII, 894-895. — Latvia : 1. The Applica¬ 
tion of the Agrarian Reform, VII-Vni, 574-575 ; 2. Agrarian Re¬ 
form, XH, 895-896. — Lithuania : Land Reform Legislation, V, 
371-371. — Poland : The Results of the Agrarian Reform, X, 684- 
686 . — Portugal : Measures for bringing under Cultivation Uncul¬ 
tivated Land Capable of being Farmed, X, 686-692. — Roumama : 
The Results of the Agrarian Reform, VI, 434-435. 

9. Aixotments. 

Austria : The Cultivation of Allotments during the War, by Dr. Hermann 
Kallbrunner , VI, 436-450. — Belgium : Allotments during the War, 
XI, 793-798. — France : Allotments during the War, X, 725-734. 

10. Subdivision and Consoitdadion of Housings. 

Egypt : The Subdivision of Landed Property, VI, 426-427. — France : 
The Consolidation of Holdings in the Devastated Regions, IX, 
646-649. 



II. — CONTENTS BY COUNTRIES 


International Institutions and Questions 

Association : A Slav Co-operative Agricultural Chamber at Prague, I-II, 
25-26 — Agvicultural Economy in General : 1. The Third International Con¬ 
gress on the Teaching of Household Management, VI, 420-422 , 2. An In¬ 
ternational Conference and Exhibition Relating to Social Questions, XII, 
891-891. 

Argentine Republic. 

Agricultural Economy in General : A New Agricultural lotting Agree¬ 
ment, VII-VIII, 569-571. 

Austria. 

Co-operation : 1. Agricultural Co-operation during the War, by Dr. Her¬ 
mann Kallbnmner , VII-VIII, 451-468; 2. The Supply of Working Capital 
through the Medium of Co-operative Societies in Lower Austria, IX, 611- 
612; 3. New Co-operative Stockbreeding Societies, XI, 744-744. — Asso¬ 
ciation : New Agricultural Organizations, by Dr. Hermann Kallbmnnev, XI, 
735-740. — Insurance and Thrift : A System of Mutual Aid amongst Peas¬ 
ants in Case of Fire, VII-VIII, 518-520. — Agricultural Economy 111 General : 
1. Amendments to the Law on the Re-establishment of Small Peasant 
Holdings, I-II, m-114; 2. Measures taken during the War to maintain the 
Supply of Agricultural Labour, by Dr. Hermann Kallbrumier, I1I-IV, 219- 
233; 3* Law of 29 October 1921 Regulating Conditions of Farm Labourers 
in Styria, VI, 422-423 ; 4. The New Law for Increasing the Allowances made 
to the “ Ausdinger ” (retired Small Farmers or Labourers), VI, 423-424; 
5. The Law of 20 December 1921 relating to the Modification of Long Term 
Agricultural Letting Agreements, VI, 424-426; 6. The Cultivation of Allot¬ 
ments during the War, by Dr. Hermann Kallbnmner , VI, 436-450. 

Belgium. 

Agricultural Economy in General : 1. New Types of Letting Agreements, 
V, 366-370 ; 2. The National Committee for the Embellishment of Rural 
Life, by J . Giele , XI, 772-777; 3. Allotments during the War, XI, 793-79®. 
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Brazil 

Agricultural Economy in General : The Economic Organization of Agri¬ 
culture, X, 693-725. 

Bulgaria. 

Co-opeiaiton : 1. Co-operative Farming of Monastic Lands, I-II, 26-26; 
2. Recent Statistics of Agricultural Co-operation, III-IV, 182-184; 3. State 
Aid to Agricultural Co-operation, V, 284-285 — Agricultural Economy in 

Genetal . Agrarian Reform, X, 6S2-683. 

Colombia 

Ci edit: 1, Regulations relating to the General Deposit Warehouses, VI, 
413-415 , 2. The System of Agricultural Pledges, VI, 416-417. 

Czechoslovakia 

Co-operation : 1. A Bill relating to Co-operative Agricultural Societies 
and Chambers of Agriculture, III-IV, 184-185 ; 2. The Situation of the Cen¬ 
tral Federation of the German Co-operative Agricultural Societies of Bohemia 
on 31 December 1921, III-IV, 185-185 , 3. The Establishment of a Co-operat¬ 
ive Society for the Purchase and Sale of Land, V, 285-286 — Agucultural 

Economy in General : The Extension of Small Tenancies, XII, 893-894. 

Denmark. 

Co-operation : 1. The Danish Co-operative Egg Export Society since the 
War, III-IV, 185-187 , 2. Danish Co-operation in 1920-21, III-IV, 187-188. 
— Agucultural Economy in Geneial : The Folk High Schools, I-II, 105-108. 

Ecuador. 

Agricultural Economy in General: Grants of Land for Colonization, 

Yii-vni, 571-572. 

Egypt. 

C>edit: The Land Bank of Egypt in 1920-21, III-IV, 208-209. — Agn- 
cultwal Economy m Geneial: The Subdivision of Landed Property, VI, 426- 
427 - 


Finland. 

Agricultural Economy m General: The Conversion of Tenant Farmers into 
occupying Owners, X, 678-679. 

France. 

Co-operation: 1. The Co-operative Abattoir of Cantarane (Ayeyron), 
I-II, 27-30 ; 2. Experiments in the Co-operative Sale of Wheat, I-II, 30-31; 
3. The Guiding Principles Essential to the Formation of Co-operative Agri- 
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cultural Credit Banks, III-IV, 189-191 ; 4. Twelve Years of Co-operative 
Milling, III-IV, 191-192 ; 5. A Co-operative Society of Seed Produceis, YT, 
394-397 ; 6 A Co-operative Alpine Pasture Society, VI, 397-397. — Asso- 
(wtion : 1. The General Confederation of Vine-Growers, YE, 392-394; 2. The 
Agricultural Syndicates in 1919, IX, 613-614. — Insurance and Thrift : 1. The 
Piincipal Diseases occasioning the Dosses of Dive Stock Mutual Insurance 
Societies in the Course of the Years 1919, 1920 and 1921, YII-VTI 1 , 521-523 , 
2. A Committee for Enquiry into Insurance against Farm Risks, XI, 752- 
752 ; 3 Dive Stock Insurance in 1921, XI, 753-754, 4. The Assessment of 
Dosses caused by Forest Fires, XI, 754 - 757 ; 5- Insurance of Brood Mares, 
XI, 757-758 , 6. The Working of the Hail Insurance Companies and of the 
Darge Mutual Hail Insurance Societies in 1921, XI, 758-759. — Credit: Agri¬ 
cultural Credit during the War, III-IV, 200-206. — Agricultural Economy 
in General : 1 A Failure in Profit-Sharing, l-II, 108-109; 2. An Official Ex¬ 
periment in Home Colonization, I-II, 114-115 , 3. An Official Experiment 
in Home Colonization, VII-VIII, 572-573 ; 4. The Consolidation of Holdings 
in the Devastated Regions, IX, 646-649; 5. The Distribution of Electric 
Energy in the Country Districts, IX, 649-658 ; 6 Encouragement of Return 
to the Dand, X, 679-680 ; 7 Allotments during the War, X, 725-734; 8. Stat¬ 
istics of the Rural Exodus, XII, S91-892. 

Algeria. 

Co-opei ation ; 1. Co-operative Agricultural Credit in 1921, III-IV, 180- 
181 , 2 Co-operative Credit for the Purchase of Seeds in the Department of 
Constantine, III-IV, 181-182 ; 3. Native Thrift, Mutual Aid and Doan So¬ 
cieties, XI, 741-742 ; 4. The First Co-operative Grain Elevators, XI, 742- 
744. — Ci edit: A Credit of Ten Million Francs for Vine-growers, III-IV, 207- 
208. 


French Protectorate or Morocco. 

Agricultural Economy in General : French Colonization in Morocco, VI, 
431 - 434 - 

Regency or Tunis. 

Association : Agricultural Association and Co-operation, I-II, 1-25. 

French Coi^nies. 

Agricultural Economy in General : A Co-operative Society of Employers 
of Agricultural Dabour in New Caledonia, VI, 397-398. 

Germany. 

Co-operation : 1. Agricultural Co-operation in 1919-20, V, 286-291; 2. The 
Capitalization of Rural Co-operative Societies, by Karl Hildebrand , VI, 375- 
391 ; 3. An Experiment in the Co-operative Management of a Darge Agricul¬ 
tural Undertaking, VI, 398-399; 4. The Economic Council of the Co-operative 
Productive Societies and Distributive Societies, VI, 399-400; 5. The Agri- 
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cultural Co-operative Congress, X, 670-671. — Association; 1. Tlxe Federations 
of Agricultural labourers and Employers, IX, 614-618 ; 2. Peasants* Associa¬ 
tions, XI, 744-745. — Agricultural Economy in General : 1. Ten Years* Work¬ 
ing of the “ Eigene Scholle ” Colonization Society, VII-VIII, 574-574; 
2, The Legal Position of Agricultural Labourers, IX, 641-645 ; 3. The Pre¬ 
valence of Tenant Farming in German3 r and State Intervention for its Reg¬ 
ulation, X, 680-681 ; 4. The Fourth National Home Colonization Conference, 

X, 683-68-1 ; 5. The Maintenance of the Agricultural Labour Supply during 
the War, by Dr, August Skalweit, XII, 836-890. 

Great Britain and Ireland. 

Co-operation : 1. Agricultural Co-operation in Ireland, in 1919-20, I-II, 
31-34 ; 2. Agricultural Co-operation in Scotland in 1920, I-II, 34-37 ; 3. The 
Encouragement of Agricultural Co-operation during and since the War, III- 
IV, 117-138; 4. A Co-operative Dairy Farming Society, III-IV, 192-193; 

5. Agricultural Co-operation in England and Wales in 1920-21, V, 291-296; 

6. Co-operation in the Sale of Eggs and Poultry, IX, 618-620. — Credit ; 
Agricultural Credit Facilities during the War, VI, 404-413. — Agricultural 
Economy m General : 1. The Maintenance of the Supply of Agricultural Lab¬ 
our in England and Wales during the War, I-II, 85-105, III-IV, 234-262 
and V, 312-337 ; 2. The Work of the Agricultural Wages Board of England 
and Wales, VII-VIII, 525-569 ; 3. Milking by Contract, IX, 645-646; 4. The 
Maintenance of the Agricultural Labour Supply in Ireland during the War, 

XI, 777 - 793 . 

Australia. 

Insurance and Thrift : A Scheme of Drought Insurance, VII-VIII, 
517 - 518 . 

Canada. 

Co-operation : 1. Co-operation for the Marketing of Agricultural Produce 
and the Supply of Farm Requisites, VH-VIII, 469-516 and IX, 577-610 ; 
2. Community Livestock Breeding Clubs, IX, 613-613. 

New Zealand. 

Credit: State Advances to Settlers, IX, 625-625, 

Rhodesia (British Colony ), 

Agricultural Economy in General : Ownership and Market Price of Land 
in Southern Rhodesia, V, 371-372. 

Protectorate of South West-Africa. 

Co-operation: The Co-operative Bank of Windhuk, III-IV, 198-198. 

Union of South Africa. 

Credit : The Land and Agricultural Bank, IX, 627-628. 

Greece. 

Co-operation : Agricultural Co-operation, VI, 400-402, 
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HOUvAND. 

Co-operation : t. Co-operative Dairies in 1920, 1II-IV, 193-194 ; 2. The 
Raiffeisen Banks, in 1919, HI-IV, 19^-195 ; 3. Co-operative Purchases of 
Agricultural Requisites in 1920, X, 671-671. — Credit : Mortgage Credit in 
1920, III-IV, 209-212. 

Dutch East Indies. 

Credit : A Credit Bank for Crops, VI, 417-418. 

Hungary. 

Co-operation : The Character of Hungarian Co-operation, V, 296-297. — 
Agncnltural Economy in General : 1. Regulation of Agricultural labourers’ 
Wages, V, 370-370; 2. Land Reform, XII, 894-895. 

ITAI/Y. 

Co-operation : 1. Organization and Development of the “ Federazione 
Italiana dei Consorzi Agrari ”, I-II, 37-42; 2. The Organization and First 
Results of the Bank of Labour and Co-operation, 1 - 11 , 42-45 ; 3. Measures 
adopted during the War to Encourage Agricultural Co-operation, III-IV, 139- 
180; 4. Agricultural Co-operative Purchasing Societies, X, 659-670; 5. The 
Co-operative Movement in Relation to the National Credit Institute for Co¬ 
operation, X, 671-674 ; 6. The Bank of Labour and Co-operation in its Second 
Year of Working, X, 675-677. — Credit : The Development of Agricultural 
Credit during the War, I-II, 60-84. — Agricultural Economy in General: 
1. Measures adopted during the War to maintain the Supply of Agricultural 
Labour, V, 337-366; 2. The Agricultural, Social and Financial Policy of 
the “Opera Nazionale per i Combattenti 3> , XI, 799-813. 

Latvia. 

Co-operation: Agricultural Co-operation in 1920, I-II, 47-47. — Agiicul¬ 
tural Economv in General: 1. The Application of the Agrarian Reform, VII- 
VIII, 574-575 ; 2. Agrarian Reform, XII, 895-896. 

Lithuania. 

Co-operation : The Development of Co-operation, I-II, 45-47. — Agri¬ 
cultural Economv in General : Land Refonfr Legislation, V, 371-371. 

Mexico. 

Agricultural Economy m General : The Establishment of Military Agri¬ 
cultural Colonies, VI, 427-431. 

Norway. 

Association: 1. Associations of Forest Owners, III-IV, 1 95**95 I 2 * The 
Norse Peasants' Federation (Norsk Landmans forbund), X, 677-677, — In- 
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suiaacc and Thnfi: i. The Norwegian Society for Mutual Insurance against 
Forest Fires, 1-11 52-53 ; 2. Profit-sharing in the Norwegian Society for 

Mutual Insurance against Forest Fires, VII-VIII, 524-524. — Agncultvial 
Econo m a Genet al The Wages of Agricultural Labourers from 1920 to 1921, 
I-II, i<k,-iio 

Poland 

Cu- ^endian : The Federation of Polish Co-operative vSocieties in the 
Provinces* of Posnania and West Prussia in 1920, III-IV, 195-197* — Agu- 
cvltvul Economy in General'. The Results of the Agrarian Reform, X,684-b86. 

Porio Rico 

C >-< petation \ The Formation of Agricultural Leagues, I-II, 47-48. 

Port coax, 

Ca-opei atian : Measures relating to Agricultural Co-operation during the 
War and the First Years after it, V, 263-28.4. — Agricultural Economy 
vi Gcneial: Measures for bringing under Cultivation Uncultivated Land 
Capable of being Farmed, X, 6S6-692. 

Roumania. 

C -opeiatwn : Co-operative Forestry Societies, XI, 746-747. — Agricul - 
iitud Economy m General : The Results of the Agrarian Reform, VI, 434-435. 

RrssiA. 

C>>-ope>ah<ni : 1, The Numbers of Agricultural Co-operative Societies 
on 3 January 1922, \T, 402-403 ; 2. The Co-operative Societies for Land Im¬ 
provement, XI, 748-74S ; 3. The Assembly of the All-Russian Federation of 
Co-operative Agricultural Societies, XI, 748-748. — Instance and Thrift: 
State Monopoly of Insurance, 1-11, 53-54. — Ciedit : The Problem of Credit 
for Russian Agriculture, VT, 418-419. — Agricultural Economy in Genenil: 
1. The Agricultural Holdings of the Soviets, V, 373-373; 2. Land Policy, XII, 
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